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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PORTE    ST,  ANTOINE. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1585,  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine  were,  con- 
trary to  custom,  still  closed  at  half-past 
ten  in  the  morning'.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  a  guard  of  twenty  Swiss,  the 
favorite  troops  of  Henri  III.,  then  king-, 
passed  through  these  barriers,  which  were 
again  closed  behind  them.  Once  through, 
they  arranged  themselves  along-  the 
hedges,  which,  outside  the  barrier, 
bordered  each  side  of  the  road. 

There  was  a.  g-reat  crowd  collected 
there,  for  numbers  of  peasants  and  other 
people  had  been  stopped  at  the  g-ates  on 
their  way  into  Paris.  They  were  arriv- 
ing- b}^  three  different  roads— from  Mon- 
treuil,  from  Vincennes,  and  from  St. 
Maur ;  and  the  crowd  was  growing-  more 
dense  every  moment.  Monks  from  the 
convent  in  the  neig-hborhood,  women 
seated  on  pack-saddles,  and  peasants  in 
t  heir  carts,  and  all,  b^^  their  questions 
more  or  less  pressing-,  formed  a  continual 
murmur,  while  some  voices  were  raised 
above  the  others  in  shriller  tones  of  ang-er 
or  complaint. 

There  were,  besides  this  mass  of  arrivals, 
some  g-roups  who  seemed  to  have  come 
from  the  city.  These,  instead  of  looking 
at  the  g-ate,  fastened  their  g-aze  on  the 
horizon,  bounded  by  the  Comment  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  Priory  of  Vincennes,  and 
the  Croix  Faubin,  as  though  they  were 
expecting-  to  see  some  one  arrive.  These 
groups  consisted  chiefly  of  bourgeois, 
warmly  wrapped  up,  for  the  weather 
was  cold,  and  the  piercing  northeast 
wind    seemed   trying  to  tear    from  the 


trees  all  the  few  remaining-  leaves  which 
clung-  sadly  to  them. 

Three  of  these  bourg-eois  were  talking- 
together — that  is  to  say,  two  talked  and 
one  listened,  or  rather  seemed  to  listen, 
so  occupied  was  he  in  looking-  toAvard 
Vincennes.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
this  last.  He  was  a  man  who  must  be 
tall  when  he  stood  upright,  but  at  this 
moment  his  long-  legs  were  bent  under 
him,  and  his  arms,  not  less  long  in  pro- 
portion, were  crossed  over  his  breast. 
He  was  leaning  against  the  hedge,  which 
almost  hid  his  face,  before  which  he  also 
held  up  his  hand  as  if  for  further  conceal- 
ment. By  his  side  a  little  man,  mounted 
on  a  hillock,  was  talking-  to  another  tall 
man  who  was  constantly  slipping  off  the 
summit  of  the  same  hillock,  and  at  each 
slip  catching  at  the  button  of  his  neigh- 
bor's doublet. 

''Yes,  Maitre  Miton,"  said  the  little 
man  to  the  tall  one,  "3'^es,  I  tell  you  that 
there  will  be  100,000  people  around  the 
scaffold  of  Salcede— 100,000  at  least.  See, 
without  counting  those  already  on  th«' 
Place  de  Greve,  or  who  came  there  from 
different  i)arts  of  Paris,  the  number  ol 
people  here ;  and  this  is  but  one  gate  out 
of  sixteen." 

"  One  hundred  thousand  !  that  is  much, 
Friard,"  replied  M.  Miton.  "  Be  sure 
many  people  will  follow  my  example,  and 
not  go  to  see  this  unlucky  man  quartered, 
for  fear  of  an  uproar." 

"M.  Miton,  there  will  be  none,  I  answer 
for  it.  Do  you  not  think  so,  monsieur?  " 
continued  he,  turning  to  the  long-armed 

man. "What?"   said    the    other,    as 

though  he  had  not  heard. 

(■>) 
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''Thej'  say  there  will  be  nothing-  on  the 
Place  de  Greve  to-day."' 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong-,  and  that  there 
will  he  the  execution  of  Salcede." 

'•'  Yes,  doubtless  :  but  I  mean  that  there 
will  be  no  noise  about  it." 

'•'  There  will  be  the  noise  of  the  blows  of 
the  whip,  which  they  will  give  to  the 
horses." 

''You  do  not  understand;  l^v  noise  I 
mean  tumult.  If  there  were  likely  to  be 
any,  the  king-  would  not  have  had  a  stand 
l^repared  for  him  and  the  two  ([ueens  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville." 

"Do  kings  ever  know  when  a  tumult 
will  take  place  ?  "  replied  the  other,  shrug- 
g-ing-  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  pity. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  M.  Miton ;  '•'  this  man 
talks  in  a  sing-ular  way.  Do  you  know 
%vho  he  is,  compere  ?  " 

"No." 

' '  Then  why  do  you  speak  to  him  ?  You 
are  wrong-.  I  do  not  think  he  likes  to 
talk." 

"And  yet  it  seems  to  me,"  replied  J^'ri- 
ard,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
stranger,  "that  one  of  the  g-reatest pleas- 
ures in  life  is  to  exchang-e  thoug-hts." 

"  Yes,  with  those  whom  we  know  Avell," 
answered  M.  Miton. 

"  AYe  not  all  .men  brothers,  as  the 
priests  sa}'  ?  " ' 

"  They  were  primitively^ ;  but  in  times 
like  ours  the  relationship  is  singularly 
loosened.  Talk  low,  if  you  must  talk,  and 
leave  the  stranger  alone." 

"  But  I  know  you  so  well,  I  know  what 
you  will  reply,  while  the  strang-er  maj^ 
have  something-  new  to  tell  me." 

"Hush  I  he  is  listening-." 

"  So  much  the  better  ;  perhaps  he  will 
answ^er.  Then  you  think,  monsieur," 
continued  he,  turning  again  toward  him, 
"  that  there  will  be  a  tumult  ?  " 

"'  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  No  ;  but  I  believe  you  think  so." 

"  And  on  what  do  you  found  your  sur- 
mise, M.  Friard  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  knows  me  !  " 

''  Have  I  not  named  you  two  or  three 
times?  "  said  Miton. 

."Ah  !  true.  Well,  since  he  knows  me, 
perhaps  he  will  answer.     Now,  monsieur, 


I  believe  3'ou  agree  with  me,  or  else  would 
be  there,  while,  on  the  contrary-,  you  are 
here." 

"  But  you,  M.  Friard,  since  you  think 
the  contrary  of  what  you  think  I  think, 
why  are  you  not  at  the  Place  de  Greve  r 
I  thought  the  spectacle  would  lun-e  been 
a  joyful  one  to  all  friends  of  the  king. 
Perhaps  you  will  reply  that  3'ou  are  not 
friends  of  the  king,  but  of  MM.  de  Guise, 
and  that  you  are  waiting  here  for  Ihe 
Lorraines,  who  they  saj-  are  about  t(» 
enter  Paris  in  order  to  deliver  M.  de  Sal- 
cede." 

"No,  monsieur,"  replied  the  little  man. 
visibly  frig-htened  at  this  sugg-estion  ;  "  1, 
wait  for  my  wife,  Nicole  Friard,  who  has 
g-one  to  take  twenty-four  tablecloths  to 
the  priory  of  the  Jacobins,  having  the 
honor  to  be  washerwoman  to  Dom.  Mod- 
este  Gorenflot,  the  abbe." 

"Look,  compere,"  cried  Miton,  "ai 
what  is  passing." 

M.  Friard,  following-  the  direction  of  his 
friend's  finger,  saw  them  closing  3-et  an- 
other door,  while  a  part}^  of  Swiss  placed 
themselveJs  before  it.  "How  I  more  bar- 
riers ! "  cried  he. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  ?  ''  said  Miton. 

At  the  sight  of  this  new  precaution,  a 
long  murmur  of  astonishment  and  some 
cries  of  discontent  proceeded  from  the 
crowd. 

"Clear  the  road!  Back!"  cried  an  office]-. 

This  maneuver  was  not  executed  with- 
out difficultj^ ;  the  jDCople  in  carts  and  on 
horseback  tried  to  g-o  back,  and  nearly 
crushed  the  crowd  behind  them.  Women 
cried  and  men  swore,  while  those  who 
could  escape,  did,  overturning-  the  others. 

"  The  Lorraines  !  the  Lorraines  !"  cried 
a  voice  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult. 

"Oh  !"  cried  Miton,  trembling,  "let  us 

fly." 

"  Fly  !  and  where?  "  said  Friard. 

"Into  this  inclosure,"  answered  Miton. 
tearing-  his  hands  by  seizing-  the  thorns  ol 
the  hedg-e. 

"  Into  that  inclosure,  it  is  not  so  easy  : 
I  see  no  opening,  and  you  cannot  climb  a 
hedge  that  is  higher  than  I  am." 

"I  will  try,"  returned  Miton,  making 
new^  efforts. 
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"Oil!  take  care,  my  g-ood  woman," 
cried  Friard,  in  a  tone  of  distress;  ''your 
ass  is  on  nvy  feet.  Oh,  monsieur,  take 
care,  your  horse  is  g^oing-  to  kick." 

While  M.  Miton  was  vainly  trying  to 
rlimb  the  hedge,  and  M.  Friard  to  find  an 
opening-  through  which  to  push  himself, 
their  neighbor  quietly  opened  liis  long- 
logs  and  strode  over  tlus  hedg-e  with  as 
much  ease  as  one  mig-ht  have  leaped  it 
on  horseback.  M.  Miton  imitated  him  at 
last  after  much  detriment  to  his  hands 
and  clothes ;  but  poor  Friard  could  not 
succeed,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  till  the 
stranger,  stretching"  out  his  long'  arms, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  his  doub- 
let, lifted  him  over. 

''Ah  !  monsieur,"  said  he,  when  he  felt 
himself  on  the  g-round,  "  on  the  word  of 
Jean  Friard,  you  are  a  real  Hercules; 
your  name,  monsieur  ?  the  name  of  my 
deliverer  ?  " 

"  I  am  called  Briquet  —Robert  Briquet, 
monsieur." 

"  Y§u  have  saved  me,  M.  Briquet — vay 
wife  will  bless  you.  But  apropos  :  mon 
Dieu  !  she  will  be  stifled  in  this  crowd. 
Ah  !  cursed  Swiss,  onl}'  g-ood  to  crush 
people  !  "  • 

As  he  spoke,  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and,  looking-  round  and  see- 
ing that  it  was  a  Swiss,  he  took  to  flig'ht, 
followed  by  Miton.  The  other  man 
laughed  quietlj^  then  turning  to  the 
Swiss,  said  : 

"  Are  the  Lorraines  coming-  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  why  do  they  close  the  door.  I 
do  not  understand  it." 

"There  is  no  need  that  3'ou  should,"  re- 
plied the  Swiss,  laug-hing*  at  his  own  wit. 


CHAPTER  H. 

WHAT  PASSED   OUTSIDE    THE   PORTE 
ST.  ANTOINE. 

JI)ne  of  the  groups  was  formed  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  citizens.  They  sur- 
rounded four  or  five  of  a  martial  appear- 
ance, whom  the  closing  of  the  doors 
annoA'^ed  very  much,  as  it  seemed,  for 
fhey  cried  with  all  their  might,  "The 
door  !  the  door  I  " 

Robert  Briquet   advanced  toward  this 


g-roup,  and  began  to  cry  also,  "The  door! 
the  door !  " 

One  of  the  cavaliers,  charmed  at  this, 
turned  toward  him  and  said,  "  Is  it  not 
shameful,  monsieur,  that  they  should 
close  the  g-ates  in  open  da}',  as  though 
the  Spaniards  or  the  English  were  be- 
sieg-ing  Paris  ?  " 

Robert  Briquet  looked  attentively  at 
the  speaker,  who  seemed  to  be  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  principal 
personag-e  in  the  g-roup.  "  Yes,  mon- 
sieur," replied  he,  "you  are  rig-ht:  but 
maj'  I  venture  to  ask  what  you  think 
their  motive  is  for  these  precautions  ?  ' ' 

"  Pardieu  I  the  fear  fhey  have  lest 
some  one  should  eat  their  Salcede." 

"Diable  !  "  said  a  voice,  "  a  sad  meal." 

Robert  Briquet  turned  toward  the 
speaker,  whose  voice  had  a  strong-  Gas- 
con accent,  and  saw  a  j'oung-  man  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five,  resting"  his  hand 
on  the  crupper  of  the  horse  of  the  first 
speaker.  His  head  was  bare  ;  he  had 
probably  lost  his  hat  in  the  melee. 

"But  as  they  saj^,"  replied  Briquet, 
'•that  this  Salcede  belong-s  to  M.  de 
Guise-" 

"Bah  1    they  say  that!  " 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  it,  monsieur?" 

"  Certainlj'  not,"  replied  the  cavalier, 
"  doubtless,  if  he  had,  the  duke  would 
not  have  let  him  be  taken,  or  at  all 
events  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
have  been  carried  from  Brussels  to  Paris 
bound  hand  and  foot,  without  even  try- 
ing- to  rescue  him." 

"An  attempt  to  rescue  him,"  replied 
Briquet,  "would  have  been  very  dang^er- 
ous,  because,  whether  it  failed  or  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  have  been  an  avowal, 
on  the  duke's  part,  that  he  had  conspired 
against  the  Due  d'Anjou."  • 

"M.  de  Giiise  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  restrained  by  such  considera- 
tions ;  therefore,  as  he  has  not  defended 
Salcede,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not  one  of 
his  men." 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur,  if  I  insist,  but 
it  is  not  I  who  invent,  for  it  appears  that 
Salcede'has  confessed." 

"  Where  ?  before  the  judg-es  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur  ;  at  the  torture." 
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••  They  asserted  thai  he  did,  but  they 
do  not  repeat  what  he  said."" 

••'Excuse  me  ag-ain,  monsieur,  but  they 
do."" 

"And  what  did  he  say?'"  cried  the 
cavalier  impatientl3'.  "As  you  seem  so 
well  informed,  what  were  his  words?  " 

•'I  cannot  certify  that  the^'  were  his 
words,"  replied  Briquet,  who  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  teazing"  the  cavalier. 

"Well,  then,  those  t\\(ij  attribute  to 
him." 

"They  assert  that  he  has  confessed 
that  he  conspired  for  M.  de  Guise." 

"  Against  the  king,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No  ;  against  the  Due  d'Anjou." 

"If  he  confessed  that — " 

"Well?" 

"Well,  he  is  a  poltroon  I  "  said  the 
cavalier,  frowning-. 

"  Ah  I  monsieur,  the  boot  and  the 
thumb-screw  make  a  man  confess  many 
thing's." 

"'  Alas  !  that  is  true,  monsieur." 

"  Bah  I  "  interrupted  the  Gascon,  "  tlie 
boot  and  the  thumb-screw,  nonsense  ;  if 
Salcede  confessed  that,  he  was  a  knave, 
and  his  patron  another." 

"You  speak  loudly,  monsieur,"  said 
the  cavalier. 

••  I  speak  as  I  please  ;  so  much  the  worse 
for  those  who  dislike  it." 

"  More  calmlj^"  said  a  voice  at  once  soft 
and  imperative,  of  which  Briquet  vainly 
sought  the  owner. 

The  cavalier  seemed  to  make  an  effort 
over  himself,  and  then  said  quietly  to  tlie 
Gascon,  "  Do  you  know  him  of  whom  you 
speak  ?  " 

"Salcede?" "Yes." 

"Not  in  the  least."" 

"  And  the  Due  de  Guise  ?  " 

•^ Still  less.". 

"Well,  then,  Salcede  is  a  brave  man." 

"So  much  the  better:  he  will  die 
bravely."" 

"And  know  that,  when  the  Due  de  Guise 
wishes  to  conspire,  he  conspires  for  him- 
self." 

"  What  do  I  care  ?  "' 

"What!" 

"Mayneville  !  Maynevdle  !"  murmured 
the  same  voice. 


*'  Yes,  luordieu  I  ^\liat  do  1  care?  '"  con- 
tinued the  Gascon.  "I  came  to  Paris  on 
business,  and  find  the  gates  closed  on  ac- 
count of  this  execution — that  is  all  I  care 
for." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a,  sound  of 
trumpets.  The  Swiss  had  cleared  the 
middle  of  the  road,  along  which  a  crier 
proceeded,  dressed  in  a  flowered  tunic, 
and  bearing-  on  his  breast  a  scutcheon  on 
which  was  embroidered  the  arms  of  Paris. 
He  read  from  a  paper  in  his  hand  the 
following-  proclamation  : 

"  This  is  to  make  known  to  our  good 
people  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  that  its 
gates  will  be  closed  for  one  hour,  and  that 
none  can  enter  during  that  time  ;  and  this 
by  the  will  of  the  king  and  the  mayor  of 
Paris." 

The  crowd  gave  vent  to  their  discontent 
in  a  long-  hoot,  to  which,  however,  the  crier 
seemed  indifferent.  The  officer  commanded 
silence,  and  when  it  was  obtained,  the  crier 
continued  : 

"  All  who  are  the  bearers  of  a  sign  of 
recognition,  or  are  summoned  by  letter 
or  mandate,  are  exempt  from  this  rule. 
Given  at  the  hotel  of  the  provost  of  Paris, 
2Gth  of  October,  1585." 

Scarcely  had  the  crier  ceased  to  speak, 
when  the  crowd  began  to  undulate  like  a 
serpent  behind  the  line  of  soldiers. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  cried 
all. 

"Oh  !  it  is  to  keep  us  out  of  Paris," 
said  the  cavalier,  who  had  been  speaking 
in  a  lo\v  voice  to  his  companions.  "These 
guards,  this  crier,  these  bars,  and  these 
trumpets  are  all  for  us ;  we  ought  to  be 
proud  of  them." 

"Room  I"  cried  the  officer  in  command: 
"make  room  for  those  who  have  the  right 
to  pass  I  " 

"  Cap  de  Bious  !  I  know  who  will  pass, 
whoever  is  kept  out  I"  said  the  Gascon, 
leaping  into  the  cleared  space.  He  walked 
straight  up  to  the  officer  who  had  spoken, 
and  who  looked  at  him  for  some  moments 
in  silence,  and  then  said  : 

"You  have  lost  your  hat,  it  appears, 
monsieur  ?  " 

;' Yes,  monsieur." 

"Is  it  in  the  c7^owd  ? " 
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*'  No.  I  had  just  received  :i  letter  from 
1113'  sweetheart,  and  was  reading-  it,  cap 
do  Bious  !  near  the  river,  about  a  mile 
from  here,  when  a  g-ust  of  wind  carried 
away  both  my  letter  and  my  hat.  I  ran 
after  the  lett(!r,  although  the  button  of 
my  hat  was  a  sing-le  diamond ;  I  caug-ht 
my  letter,  but  my  hat  was  carried  by  the 
wind  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  will 
make  the  fortune  of  the  poor  devil  who 
finds  it." "So  that  you  have  none?'' 

''Oh,  there  are  plenty'  in  Paris,  cap  de 
Bious  I  I  will  1)uy  a  more  mag-nificent 
one,  and  put  in  it  a  still  larg-er  diamond." 

The  oflBcer  shrug-ged  his  shoulders 
slig-htly,  and  said,  ''  Have  you  a- card  ?  " 

-  •' Certainl}''  I  have  one  —  or  rather 
two." 

''  One  is  enoug"h,  if  it  be  the  rig-ht  one." 

*•'  But  it  cannot  be  wrong" — oh,  no,  cap 
de  Bious  !  Is  it  to  M.  de  Loig-nac  that  I 
have  the  honor  of  speaking-?  " 

''It  is  possible,"  said  the  officer  coldly, 
and  evidently  not  much  charmed  at  the 
recog-nition. 

"M.  de  Loig-nac,  my  compatriot  ?  " 

"I  do  not  say  no." 

'•  My  cousin  !  " 

"  Good  !     Your  card  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is ;  "  and  the  Gascon  drew  out 
the  half  of  a  card,  carefully  cut. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  De  Loig'nac,  without 
looking"  at  it,  "and  your  companions,  if 
you  have  any.  We  will  verif \'  the  admis- 
sions." 

The  Gascon  obe\'ed,  and  five  other 
gentlemen  followed  him.  The  first  Avas 
adorned  wdth  a  magnificent  cuirass,  so 
marvelous  in  its  work  that  it  seemed  as 
if  it  had  come  out  of  the  hands  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  However,  as  the  make  of 
this  cuirass  was  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
its  magnificence  attracted  more  laughter 
than  admiration ;  and  it  is  true  that  no 
other  part  of  the  costume  of  the  individ- 
ual in  f[uestion  corresponded  with  this 
magnificence.  The  second,  who  ^vas  lame, 
was  followed  by  a  gray-headed  lackej'', 
who  looked  like  the  precursor  of  Sancho 
Panza,  as  his  master  did  of  Don  Quixote. 
The  third  carried  a  child  of  ten  months 
old  in  his  arms,  and  was  followed  by  a 
woman,  who  kept  a  tight  grasp  of  his 


ieathci-n  belt,  while  two  other  children, 
one  four  and  the  other  live  years  old,  held 
b^'  her  dress. 

The  fourth  was  attached  to  an  enor- 
mous sword,  and  the  fifth,  who  closed  the 
troop,  was  a  handsome  3'oung  man, 
*  mounted  on  a  black  horse.  He  looked 
like  a  king  b^'  the  side  of  the  others. 
Forced  to  reg-ulate  his  pace  by  those  who 
preceded  him,  he  was  advancing  slowly, 
when  he  felt  a  sudden  pull  at  the  scab- 
bard of  his  sword  ;  he  turned  round,  and 
saw  that  it  had  been  done  b}-  a  slight  and 
graceful  3'oung  man  with  black  hair  and 
sparkling  eyes. 

"What  do  you  desire,  monsieuj-?  "  said 
the  cavalier. 

"  A  favor,  monsieur." 

"Speak;  but  quickly,  I  pray  you,  for 
I  am  waited  for." 

"  I  desire  to  enter  into  the  cit3',  mon- 
sieur ;  an  imperious  necessity  demands 
my  presence  tliere.  You,  on  3'our  part, 
are  alone,  and  want  a  page  to  do  justice 
to  your  appearance." 

'"'Well?" 

"  Take  me  in,  and  I  will  be  3'our  page." 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
served  b}'  an^-  one." 

"  Not  even  by  me,"  said  th(^  Aoung 
man,  with  such  a  strange  glance,  that 
the  cavalier  felt  the  ic^^  reserve  in  which 
he  had  tried  to  close  his  heart  melting 
away. 

"  I  meant  to  saj^  that  I  could  be  served 
by  no  one,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are  not  rich,  M. 
Ernanton  de  Carmainges,"  said  the  3^oung 
page.  The  cavalier  started,  but  the  lad 
went  on,  "therefore  I  do  not  speak  of 
wages ;  it  is  3'ou,  on  the  contrary,  who, 
if  3'ou  grant  w-hat  I  ask,  shall  be  paid  a 
hundred-fold  for  the  service  3'ou  will  ren- 
der me  ;  let  me  enter  with  j^ou,  then ,  I 
beg,  remembering  that  he  who  noAv  begs, 
has  often  commanded."  Then,  turning 
to  the  group  of  which  we  have  already- 
spoken,  the  lad  said,  "  I  shall  pass  ;  that 
is  the  most  important  thing ;  but  you, 
Mayneville,  try  to  do  so  also  if  possible." 

"It  is 'not  everything  that  you  should 
pass,"  replied  Mayneville:  "it  is  neces- 
sary'- that  he  should  see  vou." 
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"Make     yourself     easy;    once     I    am 
through,  he  shall  see  me."" 

"Do  not  for-et  the  sig-n  agTeed  npon. 

'•Two  fing-ers  on  the  mouth,  is  it  not  .•' 

''  Yes  ;  success  attentl  you."" 

''Well,  monsieur  page,"  said  the  nian 
on  the  hlack  horse,  "  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"Here  I  am,"  replied  he,  jumping 
lig-htly  on  the  horse,  behind  the  cavalier, 
who  immediately  joined  his  friends  who 
were  occupied  in  exhibiting  their  cards 
and  proving  their  right  to  enter. 

•'Ventre  de  Biclie  !  "  said  Robert  Bri- 
quet ;  "  what  an  arrival  of  Gascons  1  " 


CHAPTER  m.  i 

THE    EXAMINATION.' 

The  process  of  examination  consisted  hi  j 
comparing  the  half  card  with  another  half  i 
in  the  possession  of  the  officer.  i 

The  Gascon  with  the  bare  head  ad-  I 
vanced  first.  ' 

"  Your  name  ?  "  said  De  Loignac.  j 

•'It  is  on  the  card." 

'-  Never  mind  ;  tell  it  to  me." 

••Well,  I  am  called  Perducas  de  Pin- 

cornaj'." 

Then,  throwing  his  eyes  on  the  card, 
M.  de  Loignac  read,  "  Perducas  de  Pin- 
cornay,  ?^G  October,  1585,  at  noon  pre- 
cisely.    Porte  St.  Antoine." 

"Very  good;  it  is  all  right,"  said  he, 
"enter.  Now  for  you,"  said  he  to  the 
second. 

The  man  with  the  cuirass  advanced. 
"Your  card  ?  "  said  De  Loignac. 
'•What!    M.   de  Loignac,   do  you  not 
know  the  son 'of  your  old  friend,  whom 
you  have  danced  twenty  times  on  your 

knee?" "No." 

"lamPertinax  de  Montcrabeau,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  Avith  astonishment. 
"  Do  you  not  know  me  now  ?  " 

"  When  I  am  on  service.  I  know  no  one. 
Your  card,  monsieur  ?  " 

He  held  it  out.  "All  right!  pass,"" 
said  De  Loignac. 

The  third  now  approached,  whose  card 
was  demanded  in  the  same  terms.  The 
man  plunged  his  hand  into  a  Uttle  goat- 
skin pouch  which  he  wore,  but  in  vain  ; 
•he  was  so  embarrassed  by  the  child  in  his 
arms,  that  he  could  not  find  it. 


"What   the   devil  are  you  doing  with 
that  child  ?  "  asked  De  Loignac. 

"  He  is  my  son,  monsieur.'" 

"Well,  put  your  son  down.  You  are 
married,  then  ?  " "  Yes,  monsieur." 

"At  twenty"?  '" 

"  They  marry  young  among  us ;  you 
ought  to  know  that,  M.  de  Loignac,  who 
were  married  at  eighteen." 

"Oh  !"  thought  De  Loignac,  -"here  is 
another  who  knows  me." 

"  And  Avhy  should  he  not  be  married  "? "" 
cried  the  Avoman  advancing.  "  Yes,  mon- 
sieur, he  is  married,  and  here  are  two  other 
children  who  call  him  father,  besides  this 
great  lad  behind.  Advance,  MiUtor,  and 
bow  to  M.  de  Loignac." 

A  lad  of  sixteen,  vigorous  and  agile. 
j  with  an  incipient  mustache,  stepped  foi- 

I  ward. 

j  "They  are  my  wife's  sons,  monsieur."" 
I  "  In  Heaven's  name,  your  card  !  "  cried 
j  De  Loignac. 

"Lardille!"    cried   the   Gascon   to  liis 
i  wife,  "'  come  and  help  me." 

Lardille  searched  the  pouch  and  pockets 
of  her  husband,  but  uselessly.  ''We 
must  have  lost  it '.  "'  she  cried. 
"Then  I  arrest  you." 
The  man  turned  pale,  but  said,  "  I  am 
Eustace  de  Mirandoux,  and  M.  de  St.  Ma- 
line  is  my  patron." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  De  Loignac,  a  little  mol- 
lified at  this  name,  "  well,  search  again. "" 
They  turned  to  their  pockets  again,  and 
began  to  re-examine  them. 

"  Why,  wdiat  do  I  see  there,  on  1  he 
sleeve  of  that  blockhead  ?  "  said  De  Loig- 
nac. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  the  father.  "  1  re- 
member, now,  Lardille  sewed  it  on."^ 

"That  you  might  carry  something,  I 
suppose,  3^ou  great  lazy  fellow." 

The  card  was  looked  at  and  found  all 
right,  and  the  family  passed  on  in  the 
same  order  as  before. 

The  fourth  man  advanced  and  gave  his 
name  as  Chalabre.  It  was  found  correct, 
•and  he  also  entered. 

Then  came  M.  de  Carmainges.  He  got 
ofl"  his  horse  and  presented  his  card,  wliilo 
the  page  hid  his  face  by  pretending  to  ad- 
just the  saddle. 
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"  Tho  pag'O  iH'loiijLis  l(t  vou  ?  "'  askcil  Dc 
Loignac. 

''You  see,  he  is  attending-  to  my  horse."' 

•'  Pass,  then.*" 

••  Quick,    my   master,"'   said  the  pag-e. 

Beliind  these  men  the  door  was  closed, 
much  to  the  discontent  of  the  crowd. 
Robert  Briquet,  meanwhile,  had  drawn 
near  to  the  porter's  lodg-e,  which  had  two 
windows,  one  looking-  toward  Paris  and 
the  other  into  the  country.  From  this 
post  he  saw  a  man,  who,  coming-  from 
Paris  at  full  g-allop,  entered  the  lodg-e  and 
said,  '"'Here  I  am,  M.  de  Loignac." 

'''Good.     Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

-"From  the  Porte  St.  Victor." 

'•  Your  numher  ?  " "  Five."' 

••'The  cards?" 

''Here  they  are." 

De  Loig-nac  took  them,  examined  them, 
and  wrote  on  a  slate  the  number  five.' 
The  mosseng-er  left,  and  two  others  ap- 
l^eared,  almost  immediatel}'.  One  came 
from  the  Porte  Bourdelle,  and  broug-ht 
the  number  four,  the  other  from  the 
Porte  du  Temple,  and  announced  six. 
Then  came  four  others.  The  first  from 
the  Porte  St.  Denis,  with  the  number 
five  ;  the  next  from  the  Porte  St.  Jac- 
ques, with  the  number  three ;  the  third 
from  the  Porte  St.  Honore,  with  the 
number  eig-ht ;  and  the  fourth  from  the 
Porte  Montmartre,  with  the  number 
four.  Lastly  came  a  uiesseng-er,  from 
the  Porte  Bussy,  who  announced  four. 
De  Loi^nac  wrote  all  these  down,  added 
them  to  those  who  had  entered  the  Porte 
St.  Antoirie,  and  found  the  total  number 
to  be  forty -five. 

'"Good!"  said  he.  "Now  open  the 
gates,  and  all  may  enter." 

The  g-ates  .were  thrown  open,  and  then 
horses,  mules,  and  carts,  men,  women, 
and  children,  pressed  into  Paris,  at  the 
risk  of  suffocating-  each  other,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  all  the  crowd  had 
vanished . 

Robert  Briquet  remained  until  the  last. 
■■  I  have  seen  enoug-h,"  said  he  :  "'would 
it  be  very  advantag-eous  to  me  to  see  M. 
Salcede  torn  in  four  pieces  ?  No,  pardieu  ! 
Besides,  I  have  renounced  politics ;  I  will 
g-o  and  dine."" 


CHAPTER    IV. 

HIS   MA.JESTY   HENRI   THE   THIRD. 

M.  Friakd  was  right  when  h(?  talked 
of  100,000.  persons  as  the  number  of  spec- 
tators ^\•]lo  Avould  meet  on  the  Place  de 
Greve  and  its  environs,  to  witness  the 
execution  of  Salcede.  All  Paris  appeared 
to  have  a  rendezvous  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville ;  and  Paris  is  very  exact,  and  never 
misses  a  fete  :  and  the  death  of  a  man  is 
a  fete,  especially  when  he  has  i-aised  so 
many  passions  that  some  curse  and  others 
bless  him. 

The,  .spectators  who  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing- the  Place  saw  the  archers  and  a  large 
number  of  Swiss  and  lig-ht  horse  sur- 
rounding a  little  scaflold  raised  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  so  low 
as  to  be  visible  only  to  those  immediately 
surrounding-  it,  or  to  those  who  had 
windows  overlooking  the  Place*.  Four 
vigorous  white  horses  beat  the  grouud 
impatiently  with  their  hoofs,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  women,  who  had  either 
chosen  this  place  willingly,  oi*  had  been 
forcibly  pushed  there. 

These  horses  were  unused,  arid  had 
never  done  more  work  than  to  support, 
by  some  chance,  on  their  broad  backs  the 
chubby  children  of  the  peasants.  After 
the  scaffold  and  the  horses,  what  nexl 
attracted  all  looks  was  the  principal 
window^  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was 
hung  with  red  velvet  and  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  ro3^al  arms.  This  was 
for  the  king.  Half-past  one  had  just 
struck  when  this  window  was  filled.  First 
came  Henri  III.,  pale,  almost  bald,  al- 
though he  was  at  that  time  onlj^  thirty- 
five,  and  with  a  somber  expression,  alw^ajs 
a  mystery  to  his  subjects,  who,  when  thcA- 
saw  him  appear,  never  knew  whether  to 
say  "  Vive  le  Roi  I  "  or  to  pra^^  for  his 
soul.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  without 
jewels  or  orders,  and  a  single  diamond 
shone  in  his  cap,  serving-  as  a  fastening*  to 
three  short  plumes.  He  carried  in  his 
hand  a  little  black  dog  that  his  sister-in- 
law  Marie  Stuart  had  sent  him  from  her 
prison,  and  on  which  his  fingers  looked  as 
white  as  alabaster. 

Behind  the  king  came  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  almost    bowed   bv  age,  for    she 
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mi^ht  be  sixty-six  oi-  sixty-seven,  but 
still  carrying'  lier  head  linn  and  erect, 
and  darting-  bitter  g-lances  from  untler 
her  thick  eyebrows.  At  her  side  ap- 
peared the  melancholy  but  sweet  face  of 
the  queen,  Louise  de  Torraine.  Catherine 
came  as  a  triumph,  she  as  a  punishment. 
Behind  them  came  two  handsome  young- 
men,  brothers,  the  eldest  of  whom  smiled 
with  wonderful  beauty,  and  the  young-er 
with  gr(Mt  melancholy.  The  one  was 
Anne,  due  de  Joyeuse,  and  the  other 
Henri  de  Joyeuso,  comte  de  Bouchag'e. 
The  people  had  for  these  favorites  of  the 
king-  none  of  the  hatred  which  the^'  had 
felt  toward  Maug-iron,  Quelus,  and  Schom- 
berg". 

Henri  sahited  the  people  gravely  ;  then, 
turning  to  the  young  men,  he  said,  "Anne, 
lean  ag-ainst  the  tapestry' ;  it  may  last  a 
long-  time." 

''I  hope;  so.""  said  Catherine. 

'•'You  think,  then,  that  Salcede  will 
speak,  mother  ?  " 

"God  will,  I  trust,  give  this  confusion 
to  our  enemies."' 

Henri  looked  doubtful . 

••My  son,"  said  Catherine,  ••  do  I  not 
see  some  tumult  j'^onder  ?  " 

''  What  clear  sight  you  Ijave  !  I  belie^-e 
you  are  rig-ht.  I  haA^e  such  bad  eyes,  and 
yet  I  am  not  old.  Yes,  hei^e  comes  Sal- 
cede," 

"He  fears,""  said  Catht>rine;  "he  will 
speak." 

"If  he  has  streng"th,""  said  the  king'. 
''  See,  his  head  falls  about  like  that  of  a 
corpse." 

"He  is  frightrul,""  saitl  Joyeuse. 

"  How  should  a  man  be  handsome 
whose  thoug-h1  s  are  so  ug^ly  ?  Have  I  not 
explained  to  you,  Anne?,  the  secret  connec- 
tion of  the  physical  and  the  moral,  as 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  understood  and 
expounded  them?" 

"'  I  admit  it,  sire,  but  I  am  not  a  good 
pupil.  I  have  sometimes  seen  very  ugly 
men  very  g'ood  soldiers.  Have  you  not, 
Henri  ?  "  said  he,  turning  to  hj^  brother  : 
but  he  looked  without  seeing,  and  heard 
without  understandinii-,  so  the  king  an- 
swered for  him.  j 

"Eh,   mon    Dieu  I  mv  deac  Anne,  wlio  ' 


says  this  man  is  not  brave  ?  He  is  brave, 
pardieu,  like  a  wolf,  a  bear,  or  a  serpent. 
He  burned  in  his  house  a  Norman  gentle- 
man, his  enemy ;  he  has  fought  ten  duels, 
and  killed  three  of  his  adversaries.  He 
has  now  been  taken  in  the  act  of  coining, 
for  which  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death." 

"That  is  a  well-filled  existence,  but 
which  will  soon  finish." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Cathenne. 
"  I  trust  it  will  finish  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  Madame,"'  said  Joyeuse,  "  I  see  those 
four  stout  horses,  who  appear  to  me  so 
impatient  of  their  state  of  inactivity  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  a  long  resistance  of  the 
muscles,  tendons,  and  cartilag-es  of  M.  de 
Salcede." 

"Yes,  but  my  son  is  merciful,"  replied 
she,  Avith  the  smile  peculiar  to  herself, 
"and  he  will  tell  the  men  to  g-o  g•entl3^"' 

"But,  madame,"  said  the  queen  timidly, 
"  I  heard  you  say  this  morning  that  there 
Avere  only  to  be  two  draAvs  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  he  conducts  himself  well;  in 
that  case  all  Avill  be  finished  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  as  you  interest  yourself  so 
much  in  him,  you  had  better  let  him  knoAv 
as  much,  my  daug-hter." 

•'Madame,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  have 
not  your  streng"th  Avhen  looking  at  suf- 
fering"." • 

"'  Do  not  look,  then." 

The  king  heard  nothing;  he  Avas  all 
eyes.  They  were  lifting-  Salcedi^  from  the 
car  on  to  the  scaffold,  round  Avhich  the 
archers  had  cleared  a  large  space,  so  that 
it  Avas  distinctly  Aisible  to  all  eyes. 

Salcede  Avas  about  thirty-fiA-e  years  of 
age,  strong  and  vigorous  ;  and  his  pale 
features,  on  which  stood  drops  of  blood, 
were  animated  alternately  by  hope  and 
anguish.  He  Avas  no  vulgar  assassin  ;  he 
Avas  of  good  bii-tli,  and  CA^en  distantly  re- 
lated to  the  queen,  and  had  been  a  cap- 
tain of  some  rcmoAvn.  Those  bound  hands 
had  valiantly  borne  the  sword,  and  that 
livid  head,  on  which  Avere  depicted  the 
terrors  of  death,  had  conceived  great  de- 
signs. Therefore,  to  many  of  the  specta- 
tors, he  Avas  a  hero  ;  to  others,  a  victim  ; 
some  looked  on  him  as  an  assassin  :  but 
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the  crowd  seldom  despises  those  very 
great  criminals  Avho  are  registered  in  the 
book  of  history  as  well  as  in  that  of  jus- 
tice. Thus  the}-  told,  in  the  crowd,  that 
Salcede  was  of  a  race  of  warriors ;  that 
his  father  had  fought  ag;iinst  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Lorraine,  but  that  the  son  had 
Joined  Avith  the  Guises  to  destroy  in  Flan- 
ders the  rising- power  of  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
so  hated  by  the  French. 

He  had  been  arrested  and  conducted  to 
France,  and  had  hoped  to  be  rescued  by 
tlie  way;  but  unfortunately  for  him,  M. 
de  Bellievre  had  kept  such  good  watch, 
that  neither  Spaniards  nor  Lorraines,  nor 
leaguers,  had  been  able  to  approach.  In 
the  prison  Salcede  hoped  :  during  the  tor- 
ture, on  the  car,  even  on  the  scaffold,  he 
still  hoped.  He  wanted  neither  courage 
nor  resignation  :  but  he  was  one  of  those 
who  defend  themselves  to  their  last 
breath.  He  darted  curious  glances  to- 
Avard  the  crowd,  but  constantly-  turned 
away,  with  a  look  of  disappointment. 

At  this  moment,  an  usher,  raisiug  tlie 
tapestry  of  the  royal  tent,  announced  that 
the  president  Brisson  and  four  councilors 
desired  the  honor  of  an  instant's  conver- 
sation with  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the 
execution . 

••'Good,"  said  the  king.  ••Mother,  you 
will  be  satisfied.'* 

•'Sire,  a  favor.'"  said  Joyeuse. 

■•  Speak,  Joyeuse  ;  and  provided  it  be  not 
the  pardon  of  the  criminal — " 

•'Sire,  permit  my  brother  and  me  to 
retire.'*' 

••  What  I  you  take  so  little  interest  in 
my  affairs  that  you  wish  to  retire  at  such 
a  moment  !  '' 

••  Do  not  sa}-  so,  sire  :  all  that  concerns 
your  majesty  profoundly  interests  me  ; 
but  I  am  of  a  miserable  organization,  and 
the  weakest  woman  is  stronger  than  I  am 
on  this  point.  I  cannot  see  an  execution 
Avithout  being  ill  for  a  week  ;  aud  as  I  am 
the  only  person  who  ever  laug-hs  at  the 
Louvre,  since  my  brother — I  know  not 
why — has  given  it  up,  thinlv  what  woiikl 
become  of  the  Louvre — so  sad  already — if 
I  were  sad  also.*" 

•'  You  wish  to  leave  me  then.  Anne."* 

•*  Peste  1  sire,  vou  are  exaetinij- :  an  (ex- 


ecution is  a  spectacle  of  which,  unlike  me. 
you  are  fond.  Is  not  that  enough  for  you, 
or  must  you  also  enjoy  the  weakness  of 
your  friends  ?  *' 

■•  If  you  will  remain,  Joy(nise,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  interesting-.*' 

••I  do  not  doubt  it,  sire:  I  only  think 
that  the  interest  Avill  be  carried  to  a  point 
that  I  cannot  bear:  *'  and  he  turned  to- 
Avard  the  door. 

"Go,  then,"  said  Henri,  sighing  :  "'  my 
destiny  is  to  \\xq  alone." 

"Quick  I  Du  Bouchag-e,'**  said  Anne  tc 
his  brother.  ''The  king-  saj'^s  yes  now: 
but  in  fllA-e  minutes  he  will  say  no." 

'^  Thanks,  my  brother,"  said  Bouchage  ; 
''I  AA-as  as  anxious  as  a"ou  to  get  awaA'." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE     EXECUTION. 

The  councilors  entered. 

••Well,  gentlemen,"  said   the  king 
there  anything-  neAv  ?  '* 

••Sire.*'  rei^lied  the  president,  -'Ave 
come  to  beg  your  majesty  to  promise 
life  to  the  criminal  :  he  has  rcA-elations 
to  make,  AA-hich,  on  this  i^romise,  w(^  shall 
obtain." 

■'  But  liaA-e  Ave  not  obtained  them  ?  " 

••'Yes,  in  pai't  :  is  that  enough  for  yoiii- 
majesty  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Catherine  :  ••and  the  king- 
has  determined  to  postpone  the  execution, 
if  the  culprit  Avill  sign  a  confession  sub- 
stantiating his  depositions  before  the 
judg-e." 

"Yes,'*  said  Henri.  ••  and  you  can  lei 
the  prisoner  knoAv  this." 

•'  Your  majesty  has  nothins^  to  add  ?  '" 

••  Only  that  there  must  be  no  variation 
in  the  confessions,  or  I  AA-ithdraAv  my 
promise:  they  must  be  complete.*" 

••Yes,  sire  :  Avitli  the  names  of  the  com- 
promised pa  rt  ies . ' ' 

••'  With  all  the  names."' 

••  Even  if  they  are  of  high  rank  ? '" 

•'*'If  they  AA'ere  those  of  my  nearest 
relations." 

••'It  shall  be  as  your  majesty  Avishes.'" 

•'•  No  misunderstanding,  M.  Brisson. 
Writing  materials  shall  be  broug-ht  to 
the  prisoner,  and  he  Avill  AA'rite  his  con- 
fessions :  after  th;Tt  aa'c  shall  see."* 
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"  But  I  may  promise  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  promise.'' 

M.  Brisson  nncl  the  councilors  with- 
drew. 

''He  will  speak,  sire,"'  saul  the  queen; 
"  and  your  majesty  will  pardon  him.  See 
the  foam  on  his  lips." 

''No,"  said  Catherine;  *' he  is  seeking- 
something-.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Parbleu  !  "  said  Henri ;  "  he  seeks  M. 
le  Due  de  Guise,  M.  le  Due  de  Parma,  and 
my  brother,  the  very  Catholic  king-.  Yes, 
seek,  wait;  do  you  believe  that  there  is 
more  chance  of  rescue  on  the  Place  de 
Greve  than  on  the  route  from  Flanders?" 

Salcede  had  seen  the  archers  sent  off  for 
the  horses,  and  he  understood  that  the 
order  for  punishment  was  about  to  be 
g'iven,  and  it  was  then  that  he  bit  his  lips 
till  they  were  covered  with  blood,  as  the 
queen  had  remarked. 

'*'  No  one,"  murmured  he  ;  '•not  one  of 
those  who  had  promised  me  help.  Cow- 
ards !  cowards  !  " 

The  horses  were  now  seen  making-  their 
way  throug-h  the  crowd,  and  creating- 
everywhere  an  opening-  which  closed  im- 
mediately^ behind  them.  As  they  passed 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Vannerie,  a 
handsome  young-  man,  whom  we  have 
seen  before,  was  pushed  forward  impa- 
tiently by  a  young-  lad,  apparently  about- 
seventeen.  It  was  the  Vicomte  Ernan- 
ton  de  Carmaing-es  and  the  mysterious 
page. 

"Quick!"  cried  the  pag-c ;  "throw 
yourself  into  the  opening-,  ther<'  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose." 

"  But  Vj^e  shall  be  stifled  ;  you  are  mad, 
my  little  friend." 

"I  must  be  near,"  cried  the  pag-e,  im- 
periously. "Keep  close  to  the  horses,  oi' 
we  shall  never  arrive  there." 

"  But  before  we  g-et  there,  you  Avill  be 
torn  to  pieces." 

"  Never  mind  me,  only  g:o  on." 

"  The  horses  will  kick." 

"Take  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  last;  a 
horse  never  kicks  when  yoxx  hold  him  so." 

Ernanton  g-ave  way  in-  spite  of  himself 
to  the  mysterious  influence  of  this  lad, 
and  seized  the  tail  of  the  horse,  while  the 
page  clung-  to  him.     And  thus,  through 


the  crowd,  waving  like  the  sea,  leaving 
here  a  piece  of  a  cloak,  and  there  a  frag- 
ment of  a  doublet,  they  arrived  with  the 
horses  at  a  few  steps  from  the  scaffold. 

"  Have  we  arrived  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man,  panting. 

"Yes,  happily  !  "  answered  Ernanton, 
"for  I  am  exhausted." 

"I  cannot  see." 

"  Come  before  me." 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  yet.     What  are  they  do- 


mi 


?  " 


"Making  slip  knots  at  the  ends  of  the 
cords." 

"  And  he — what  is  Ik;  doing  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  " 

''  The  condemned. " ' 

"  His  eyes  turn  incessantly  from  side 
to  side." 

The  horses  were  near  enough  to  enabli; 
the  executioner  to  tie  the  feet  and  hands 
of  the  criminal  to  the  harness.  Salcede 
uttered  a  cr\'  when  he'  felt  the  cord  in 
contact  with  his  flesh. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Tan- 
chon  to  him  politely,  "  will  it  please  you 
to  address  the  people?"  and  added  in  a 
whisper,  "  a  confession  Avill  save  your 
life." 

Salcede  looked  earnestly  at  him,  as 
though  to  read   the  truth  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Tanchon,  "  they 
abandon  you.  There  is  no  other  hope  in 
the  world  but  what  I  offer  you." 

"  Well  !  "  said  Salcede.  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
am  ready  to  speak." 

"It  is  a  written  and  signed  confession 
that  the  king  exacts." 

' '  Then  untie  m}^  hands,  and  give  me  a 
pen  and  I  will  write  it." 

They  loosened  the  cords  from  his  wrists, 
and  an  usher  wdio  stood  near  with  writing 
materials  placed  them  before  him  on  the 
scaffold.  "Now,"  said  Tanchon,  "state 
everything." 

"Do  not  fear;  I  will  not  forget  those 
who  have  forgotten  me;"  but  as  he  spoke, 
he  cast  another  glance  around. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  page,  seiz- 
ing the  hand  of  Ernanton,  cried,  "Mon- 
sieur, take  me  in  your  arms,  I  beg  you, 
and  raise  me  above  the  heads  of  the 
people  who  prevent  me  from  seeing." 
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"Ah  !  you  arc  insatiable,  young-  man." 

•  •  This  one  more  service  ;  I  miist  see  the 
condemned,  indeed  I  must." 

Then,  as  Ernanton  still  hesitated,  he 
cried,  ''For  pity's  sake,  monsieur,  I  en- 
treat ^'■ou." 

Ernanton  raised  him  in  his  arms  at  this 
last  appeal,  and  was  somewhat  astonished 
at  the  delicacy  of  the  body  he  held.  Just 
as  Salcede  had  taken  the  pen,  and  looked 
round  as  we  have  said,  he  saw  this  young- 
hid  above  the  crowd,  with  two  fing-ers 
placed  on  his  lips.  An  indescribable  joy 
spread  itself  instantaneously  over  the  face 
of  the  condemned  man,  for  he  recog-nized 
the  signal  so  impatiently  waited  for,  and 
which  announced  that  aid  was  near. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  however,  he 
took  the  paper  and  began  to  write. 

''He  writes  I  "  cried  the  crowd. 

'•  He  writes  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine. 

''He  writes!"  cried  the  king,  "and  I 
will  pardon  him." 

Suddenly  Salcede  stopped  and  looked 
again  at  the  lad,  who  repeated  th(>  signal. 
He  wrote  on,  then  stopped  to  look  once 
•more  ;  the  signal  was  again  repeated. 

"Have  you  finished  ?  "  asked  Tanchon. 

"Yes." "Then  sig-n." 

Salcede  signed,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  young  man.  "  For  the  king  alone," 
said  he,  and  he  gave  1he  paper  to  the 
usher,  though  with  hesitation. 

"If  you  have  disclosed  all,"  said  Tan- 
chon, "you  are  safe." 

A  strange  smile  strayed  over  the  lips  of 
Salcede.  Ernanton,  Avho  was  fatigued, 
wished  now  to  put  down  the  page,  who 
made  no  opposition.  With  him  disap- 
peared all  that  had  sustained  the  unfort- 
unate man  ;  \\*^  looked  round  wildly  and 
cried  :   "  Well,  come  I  "  . 

No  one  answered. 

'•  Quick !  quick  I  the  king  holds  the 
paper  ;  he  is  reading-  I ' ' 

Still  there  was  no  response. 

The  king-  unfolded  the  paper. 

"  Thousand  devils  I  "  cried  Salcede,  "  if 
they  have  deceived  me  I  Yet  it  was  she 
— it  was  really  she  !  '" 

No  sooner  had  the  king  read  the  first 
lines,  than  he  called  out  indignantly, 
"Oh  :  the  wn^tch  !  " 


••  What  is  it,  my  son  ?  " 

••  He  retracts  all — he  pretends  that  he 
confessed  nothing ;  and  he  declares  that 
the  Guises  are  innocent  of  any  plot ! " 

"  But,"  said  -Catherine,  "if  it  be  true  ?" 

"  He  lies  !  "  cried  the  king. 

"  How  do  you  know,  my  son  ?  Pei-- 
haps  the  Guises  have  been  calumniated  : 
the  judges,  in  their  zeal,  may  have  put  a 
false  interpretation  on  the  depositions." 

"Oh!  no,  madame;  I  heard  them  my- 
self !  "  cried  Henri. 

"  You,  my  son  ?  " 

"Yes,  I?" 

"How  so?" 

"  When  the  criminal  was  ciuestioned,  I 
was  behind  a  curtain  and  heard  alljif^ 
said."  ^^^'^ 

"  Well,  then,  if  he  Avill  \^^yi^\t,  order 
the  horses  to  pull."     ^y*"^ 

Henri,  in  anger,  gave  the  sign.  It  was 
repeated,  the  cords  were  refastened,  four 
men  jumped  on  the  horses,  which,  urged 
by  violent  blows,  started  off  in  opposite 
directions.  A  horrible  cracking,  and  a 
terrible  cry  was  heard.  The  blood  was 
seen  to  spout  from  the  limbs  of  the  un- 
happy' man,  whose  face  was  no  longer 
that  of  a  man  but  of  a  demon. 

"Ah,    heaven!"    he    cried; 
speak,    I    will     tell     all.       Ah! 
duch — " 

The  voice  had  been  heard  above  ever}-- 
thing,  but  suddenly  it  ceased. 

"Stop,  stop,"  cried  Catherine,  "let 
him  speak." 

But  it  was  too  late ;  the  head  of  Sal- 
cede fell  helplessly  on  one  side,  he  glanced 
once  more  to  where  he  had  seen  the  page, 
and  then  expired.  Tanchon  g'ave  some 
rapid  orders  to  his  archers,  who  plung-ed 
into  the  crowd  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  Salcede's  g-lance. 

"I  am  discovered  !  "  said  the  page  to 
Ernanton.  "  For  pity's  sake,  aid  me  ! 
they  come,  they  come  !  " 

' '  What  do  you  want  ?  ' ' 

"  To  fly  !  Do  you  not  so(>  that  it  is  me 
they  want  ?  " 

"But  who  are  you,  then  ''. 

"A  woman.  Oh,  save  me!  protect 
me  !  " 

Ernanton  turned   pale ;  but  generosity 
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triumphed  over  fear.  He  placed  his  pro- 
teg-ee  before  him,  opened  a  path  witli 
blows,  and  pushed  her  toward  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  du  Mouton,  toward  an  open 
door.  Into  this  door  she  entered  ;  and 
she  seemed  to  have  been  expected,  for  it 
closed  behind  her.  Ernanton  had  not 
even  time  to  ask  her  name,  or  where  he 
should  find  her  again ;  but  in  disappear- 
ing- she  had  made  a  sign  full  of  promise. 

Meanwhile,  Catherine  was  standing-  up 
in  her  place,  full  of  rag-e. 

"  My  son,"  said  she,  at  last,  "you  would 
do  well  to  chang-e  your  executioner ;  he  is 
a  leaguer." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?  " 

''Salcede  suffered  only  one  draw,  and 
he  is  dead." 

"Because  he  was  too  sensible  to  pain.'" 

"  No ;  but  because  he  has  been  stran- 
gled with  a  fine  cord  underneath  the  scaf- 
fold, just  as  he  w^as  about  to  accuse  those 
who  let  him  die.  Let  a  doctor  examine 
him,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  find 
round  his  neck  the  circle  that  the  cord  has 
left."' 

"You  are  right!"  cried  Henri,  with 
flashing  eyes ;  "  my  cousin  of  Guise  is 
better  served  than  I  am  !  " 

"  Hush,  my  son — no  eclat;  we  shall  only 
be  laughed  at,  for  once  more  we  have 
missed  our  aim." 

'' Joyeuse  did  well  to  go  and  amuse 
himself  elsewhere,"  said  the  king;  "  one 
can  reckon  on  nothing  in  this  w^orld — not 
even  on  punishments.  Come,  ladies,  let 
US  go." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   BROTHERS. 

MM.  DE  JoYEUSE  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
left  this  scene,  and  were  walking  side  by 
side  in  the  streets  generall3^  so  populous 
but  now  deserted,  for  every  one  was  in 
the  Place  do  Greve.  Henri  seemed  preoc- 
cupied and  sad,  and  Anne  was  unquiet  on 
account  of  his  brother.  He  w^as  the  first 
to  speak. 

' '  Well,  Henri, " '  said  he,  "  where  are  you 
taking  me?" 

"  I  take  you  nowhere,  brother :  I  was 
only  walking  before  you.  Do  you  wish 
to  STo  nnvwhere?" 


"Do  you?" 

••  Oh  !  I  do  not  care  where  I  go." 

"  Yet  3'ou  go  somewhere  every  evening, 
for  you  always  go  out  at  the  same  hour 
and  return  late  at  night  " 

"Are  you  questioning  me,  brother?" 
said  Henri,  with   gentleness. 

' '  Certainly  not ;  let  each  keep  his  own 
secrets  if  he  wishes  to  do  so." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  brother,  I  will  have  no 
secrets  from  you." 

"  Will  you  not,'  Henri  ?  " 

"  No ;  are  you  not  my  elder  brother  and 
friend  ? " 

"Oh  !  L  thought  you  had  secrets  from 
me,  who  am  only  a  poor  layman.  I 
thought  you  confessed  to  our  learned 
brother,  that  pillar  of  theolog3'^,  that  light 
of  the  Church,  who  will  be  a  cardinal 
some  day,  and  that  you  obtained  absolu- 
tion from  him,  and  perhaps,  at  the  same 
time,  advice." 

Henri  took  his  brother's  hand  affection- 
ately. "You  are  more  than  a  confessor 
to  me,  my  dear  Anne  —  more  than  a 
father;  you  are  my  friend." 

"  Then,  my  friend,  why,  from  so  gay  as 
you  used  to  be,  have  I  seen  you  become 
sad  ?  and  wiiy,  instead  of  going  out  by 
day,  do  you  only  go  out  at  night  ?  " 

"My  brother,  I  am  not  sad." 

"What,  then?" 

"In  love." 

"  Good  !     And  this  preoccupation  ?  " 

' '  Is  because  I  am  always  thinking  of 
my  love." 

"  And  you  sigh  in  saying  that  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"You  sigh?  —  you,  Henri,  comte  de 
Bouchage  ? — you,  the  brother  of  Jo^^euse  ? 
— you,  whom  some  people  call  the  third 
king  in  France  ?  .  You  know  M.  de  Guise 
is  the  second,  if  not  the  first ;  but  you, 
rich  and  handsome,  who  will  be  peer  and 
duke  on  the  first  occasion,  are  in  love,  and 
you  sigh!  —  you,  whose  device  is  '  hila- 
riter.'" 

"  My  dear  Anne,  I  have  never  reckoned 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  past  and  to  come,  as 
things  to  constitute  happiness  ;  I  have  no 
ambitions." 

"That  is  to  .say,  you  have  not  at 
present." 


"His  face  pleases  me,  and  he  has  white  hands  and  a  well-kept  beakd."— Page  32. 
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'•  At  all  events,  not  for  the  thiii.^-s  you 
speak  of." 

"•  Not  just  now,  perhaps,  but  later  3^ou 
will  return  to  them." 

''Never,  brother;  I  desire  nothing"  —  I 
want  nothing-." 

'' You  are  wrong.  When  one  is  called 
'  Joyeuse,'  one  of  the  best  names  in  France, 
when  one  has  a  brother  a  king-'s  favorite, 
one  desires  everything,  and  has  everj^- 
thing." 

Henri  hung  his  blond  head  sadly.   • 

'"Come,"  continued  Anne,  "we  are 
quite  alone  here ;  have  you  an3^thing-  to 
tell  me?" 

"Nothing,  but  that  I  love." 

' '  Diable  !  that  is  not  a  very  serious 
affair  ;  I  also  am  in  love." 

"•  Not  like  me,  brother." 

"■  I,  also,  think  sometimes  of  my  mis- 
tress." 

"Yes,  but  not  always." 

"  I,  also,  have  annoyances." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  also  have  joys,  for  ,you 
are  loved." 

"  True  ;  but  I  have  obstacles.  They 
exact  from  me  so  nuich  mystery." 

"They  exact  I  If  your  mistress  exacts, 
she  loves  you." 

"  Yes,  she  loves  me  and  M.  deMayenne 
— or  rather  only  me,  for  she  would  give 
u[)  Mayenne  at  once  if  she  was  not  afraid 
lie  would  kill  her;  it  is  his  habit  to  kill 
women,  you  know.  I  am  oblig-ed  to  be 
constantly  on  my  g-uard,  but  I  do  not 
grow  sad  on  that  account  ;  I  continue  to 
laugh  —  at  least,  sometimes.  Tell  me, 
Henri,  is  j'^our  lady  beautiful?  " 

"Alas  !  she  is  not  mine." 

"  Is  she  beautiful  ?     Her  name  ?  " 

'•  I  do  not  knpw^  it." 

"  Come,  now." 

'  •  On  my  honor. " " 

"  My  friend,  I  begin  to  think  it  is  more 
dangerous  than  I  thought ;  it  is  not  sad- 
ness, but  madness." 

"  She  never  spoke  but  once  before  me, 
and  since  then  I  have  not  heard  the  sound 
of  her  voice." 

"  And  you  have  not  inquired  about 
her?" 

"Of  whom?" 

"Whv,  of  the  neighbors." 


"  She  lives  in  her  own  house,  and  no  one 
knows  her." 

'  •■  Ah  I  ga  !  then  she  is  a  ghost  !  ' " 
"She  IS  a  woman,  tall  and  beautiful  as 
a  nymph,  serious  and  grave  as  the  angel 
Gabriel  !  " 

"When  did  you  meet  her  ?  " 
"  One  day  I  follow^ed  a  young- girl  to  the 
church  of  La  Gypecienne,  and  I  entered  a 
little  garden  close  to  it,  where  there  is  a 
stone  seat  under  some  trees.  Do  you  know 
this  garden,  Anne  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  never  mind — go  on." 
"It  beg-an  to  grow  dark;  I  had  lost 
sig-ht  of  the  young-  g'irl,  and  in  seeking- 
her  I  arrived  at  this  seat.  I  saw  a  wo- 
man's dress,  and  held  out  my  hands. 
■  Pardon,  monsieur,'  said  the  voice  of  a 
man  whom  I  had  not  noticed,  and  he 
g-ently  but  firmly  pushed  me  away." 
"  He  dared  to  touch  you,  Henri  ?  " 
"  Listen  ;  he  had  his  face  hidden  in  a 
sort  of  frock,  and  I  took  him  for  a  monk. 
Besides,  he  impressed  me  also  by  the  po- 
lite manner  of  his  warning- ;  for,  as  he 
spoke,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  woman, 
\vhose  white  dress  had  attracted  me,  and 
who  was  kneeling-  before  the  seat  as 
though  it  w^ere  an  altar.  It  was  toward 
the  beginning  of  September  that  this  hap- 
pened ;  the  air  was  warm,  the  floAvers 
planted  hy  friends  around  the  tombs  scat- 
tered their  delicate  perfume,  and  the 
moon,  rising  above  the  white  clouds,  be- 
gan to  shed  her  silver  light  over  all. 
Whether  it  were  the  place,  or  her  own 
dignity,  I  know  not,  but  this  woman 
seemed  to  me  like  a  marble  statue,  and 
impressed  me  with  a  strange  respect.  I 
looked  at  her  earnestly.  She  bent  over 
the  seat,  enveloping  it  in  her  arms,  placed 
her  lips  to  it,  and  soon  I  saw  her  shoul- 
ders hea\'e  with  such  sobs  as  you  never 
heard,  my  brother.  As  she  ^vept  she 
kissed  the  stone  with  ardor  ;  her  tears 
had  troubled  me,  but  her  kisses  maddened 
me." 

"  But,  by  the  pope,  it  is  she  who  is 
mad,  to  kiss  a  stone  and  sob  for  noth- 
ing.'^ 

'  •  Oh  !  it  w^as  a  great  grief  that  made 
her  sob,  a  profound  love  which  made  her 
kiss  the  stone.     Onlv  whom  did  she  love  ? 
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whom  did  she  weep  for?  whom  did  she 
pray  for?     I  know  not."  • 

''  Did  you  not  question  this  man  ?  "" 

-Yes'" 

''  What  did  he  reply  ? 

'•  That  she  had  lost  her  husband." 

"Bah!  as  if  people  weep  like  that  for 
a  husband.  Were  you  content  with  such 
an  answer?  '" 

"  I  was  obliged  to  be  content,  foi-  lie 
would  g-ive  me  no  other." 

'•  But  the  man — Avhat  is  he  ?  " 

"A  sort  of  servant  who  hves  with 
her." "  His  name  ?  " 

'•  He  would  not  tell  me." 

''Young-  or  old  ?" 

"  He  mig-ht  be  about  thirty." 

"Well,  afterward?  She  did  not  stop 
all  night  praying  and  weeping,  did  she  ?  " 

'•No;  when  she  had  exhausted  ner 
tears  she  rose,  and  there  was  so  much 
mystery  and  sadness  about  her  that,  in- 
stead of  advancing  to  her  as  I  might 
have  done  to  another,  I  drew  back ;  but 
she  turned  toward  me,  though  she  did 
not  see  me,  and  the  moon  shone  on  her 
face,  which  was  calm  and  sad,  and  the 
traces  of  her  tears  were  still  on  her 
cheeks;  she  moved  slowly,  and  the  ser- 
vant went  to  support  her.  But,  oh  !  my 
brother,  what  dreadful,  what  superhu- 
man beauty.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it  on  earth,  only  sometimes  in  my 
dreams." 

"  Well,  Henri  ?  "  said  Anne,  interested, 
in  spite  of  himself,  at  a  recital  at  wiiich  lie 
had  determined  to  laugh. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  nearly  finished,  brother. 
Her  servant  whispered  something-  to  her, 
and  she  lowered  her  veil ;  doubtless  he  told 
her  I  was  there,  but  she  did  not  g-lance 
toward  me.  I  saw  her  no  more,  and  it 
seemed  to  me,  when  the  veil  concealed 
her  face,  as  if  the  sky  had  become  sud- 
denly overshadowed  —  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  living  thing,  but  a  shade 
escaped  from  the  tomb,  which  was  g-lid- 
ing  silently  before  me.  She  went  out  of 
the  garden,  and  I  followed  her ;  from 
time  to  time  the  man  turned  and  saw 
me,  for  I  did  not  hide  myself ;  I  had  still 
thQ  old  habits  in  my  mind— the  old  leaven 
in  mv  heart." 


--  What  do  you  mean,  Henri  ?" 

The  young  man  smiled.  "I  mean, 
brother,"  said  ho,  "that  I  have  often 
thoug-ht  I  loved  before,  and  that  all 
women,  until  now,  have  been  for  me — 
women  to  whom  I  niigiit  offer  my  love." 

"Oh!  and  what  is  this  one?"  said 
Anne,  trying  to  recover  hisg-ayety,  which, 
in  spite  of  himself,  had  been  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  his  brother's  confidence. 

"My  brother,"  said  Henri,  seizing-  his 
hand  in  a  fervent  grasp,  •  •  as  trul3'^  as  I 
live,  I  know  not  if  she  be  a  creature  of 
this  world  or  not." 

"Holy  Fathers!  you  would  inake  me 
afraid,  if  a  Joj'euse  could  know  fear. 
However,  as  she  walks,  weeps,  and  gives 
kisses,  it  seems  to  me  to  augur  well. 
But  finish." 

"  There  is  little  more.  I  followed  her, 
and  she  did  not  trj^  to  escape  or  lead  me 
astray;  she  never  seemed  to  think  of  it."" 

"  Well,  and  where  does  she  live  ?  " 

"  By  the  side  of  the  Bastille,  Rue  d(> 
Lesdiguieres.  At  the  door,  the  servant 
turned  and  saw  me." 

*'  You  asked  to  speak  to  him  ?  " 

•'You  will  think  it  ridiculous,  but  I 
dared  not." 

"  You  entered  the  house,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  brother." 

■'Really,  Henri,  I  am  tempted  to  dis- 
own you  this  evening.  But  you  returned 
the  next  da}^  ?  " 

"Yes,  but'  uselessly,  and  equally  so  to 
La  Gypecienne. ' " 

"She  had  disappeared?" 

' '  Like  a  shado  w . ' ' 

"  But  you  inquired  ?  " 

"  The  street  has  few  inhabitants,  and 
no  one  knew  her.  I  watched  for  the  ser- 
vant, but  he  also  had  disappeared  ;  how- 
ever, a  light  which  shone  every  evening 
through  the  Venetian  blinds  consoled  me 
by  the  knowledge  that  she  was  still  ther(\ 
At  last  this  disappeared  ;  she  had  quitted 
the  Rue  de  Lesdiguieres,  and  no  one  knew 
where  she  had  gone." 

"  But  ,you  found  her  again  ?  " 

"  Chance  did  it.  Listen  ;  it  is  really 
strange.  I  was  going  along  the  Rue  de 
Bussy,  a  fortnight  ago,  about  midnight : 
you  know  how  strict  the  regulations  are 
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about  lire;  well,  I  saw,  not  only  lig-lit  in 
the  windows  of  a  house,  but  a  real  fire, 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  second  stor^". 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  man  ap- 
peared at  the  window,  *  You  have  fire  in 
your  house  !  '  I  cried.  'Silence  I  I  beg-; 
I  am  occupied  in  putting-  it  out.'  'Shall 
I  call  the  watch?"  I  asked.  'No!  in 
Heaven's  name,  call  no  one  I  '  '  But  can 
I  help  3"0u  ?  '  '  Will  3'ou  ?  I  shall  bo  very 
grateful,'  and  he  threw  me  the  key  out  of 
the  window. 

'•'  I  mounted  the  stairs  rapidly,  and  en- 
tered the  room  where  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing- ;  it  was  used  as  a  chemist's  labora- 
tory, and  in  making-  I  know  not  what 
experiments,  an  inflammable  liquid  had 
been  spilled,  which  had  ignited  the  floor. 
When  I  entered,  the  fire  was  almost  g-ot 
under.  I  looked  at  the  man ;  a  dreadful 
scar  disfig-ured  his  cheek,  and  another  his 
forehead  ;  the  rest  of  his  face  was  hidden 
by  a  thick  beard.  '  I  thank  you,  mon- 
sieur, '  said  he ;  '  but  you  see  all  is  fin- 
ished now  ;  if  you  are  as  gallant  a  man  as 
you  seem,  have  the  g-oodness  to  retire,  for 
my  mistress  maj'  return  at  any  moment, 
and  will  be  angry  if  she  sees  a  strang-er 
here.' 

• '  The  sound  of  his  voice  struck  me  in- 
stantly. I  was  about  to  cr3',  '  You  are 
the  man  of  La  G3"pecienne — of  the  Rue  de 
Lesdig-uieres  !  '  for  you  remember  that  I 
had  not  seen  his  face  before,  but  only 
heard  his  voice,  when  suddenly  a  door 
opened,  and  a  woman  entered.  '  What  is 
the  matter,  Remj',  and  why  this  noise  ?  ' 
she  asked.  Oh  !  my  brother,  it  was  she  I 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  by  the  dying- 
light  of  the  fire.  It  was  she  ! — the  Avoman 
whose  memory  had  ever  lived  in  \\-\j 
heart.  At  the  cry  which  I  utter(Ml  the 
servant  looked  narrowly  at  me.  '  Thanks, 
monsieur,'  said  he,  a.gain :  \vou  see  the 
fire  is  out ;  go,  I  beg  of  you.' 

••  'My  friend.'  said  I,  'you  dismiss  me 
very  rudely.'  'Madame,' said  he,  'it  is 
he.'  '  Who  ?  '  'The  young  man  we  met 
in  the  g-arden,  and  who  followed  us  home.' 
She  turned  toward  me  and  said,  '  Mon- 
sieur, I  beg-  of  you  to  go.'  I  hesitated  ;  I 
wished  to  speak,  but  my  words  failed  me. 
I  remained  motionless  and  mute,  gazing 


at  her.  'Take  care,  monsieur,' said  the 
servant,  sadly  ;  '  you  will  force  her  to  fly 
ag-ain.'  'Heaven  forbid  !  '  cried  I;  'but 
how  do  I  offend  you,  madame  ?  '  She  did 
not  reply ;  insensible,  mute,  and  cold,  as 
though  she  had  not  heard  me,  she  turned, 
and  I  saw  hei-  disappear  g-radually  in  tli  • 
shade.'" 

"And  is  that  all?" 

"  All:  the  servant  led  me  to  the  door, 
saying-,  '  Forg-et,  monsieur,  I  beg  of  you.' 
I  fled,  bewildered  and  half  crazy,  and  since 
then  I  have  gone  every  evening  to  this 
street,  and,  concealed  in  the  angle  of  the 
opposite  house,  undei-  the  shade  of  a  little 
balcon3',  I  see.  once  in  ten  times,  a  light 
in  her  room  :  that  is  my  life,  my  ha]-)pi- 
ness." 

"  What  happiness  !  '' 

"Alas!  I  should  lose  this,  if  I  1ried 
for  more." 

"But  in  acting-  thus,  you  lose  all  the 
amusements  of  the  world." 

"My  brother,"  said  Henri,  with  a  sad 
smile,  "I  am  happj^  tlius."' 

"Not  so,  mordieii  I  One  monk  in  a 
family  is  enoug-h."' 

"  No  railleries,  brother," 

"  But  let  me  say  one  thing  !  "' 

"  What  is  it  ?  ""^ 

"  That  you  have  been  taken  in  like  a 
schoolboy," 

"  I  am  not  taken  in  :  I  only  gave  way 
to  a  power  stronger  than  mine.  When  a 
current  carries  you  awa^-,  you  cannot 
flg-ht  ag-ainst  it."' 

"  But  if  it  lead  to  an  abyss  ?  ' ' 

•'  You  nuist  be  swallowed  up  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Yes!  " 

"  I  do  not :  and  in  your  place — " 

"What  would  you  have  done  ?  '" 

"Enough,  certainly,  to  have  leai'ned 
her  name  and — "' 

"Anne,  you  don't  know  her.  " 

"No,  but  I  know  you,  Henri.  You  had 
50,000  crowns  that  I  gave  you  out  of  the 
last  100.000  the  king  g-ave  to  me.'' 

"  They  are  still  in  my  chest,  Anne ;  I 
have  not  touched  one  of  them." 

"Mordieu  !  If  they  were  not  there,  you 
would  be  in  a  different  position." 

"  Oh  !  mv  brother  !  " 
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'•  Cei'tainly.  An  ordinary  servant  may 
bo  boug-ht  for  ten  crowns,  a  good  one  for 
100,  an  excellent  one  for  1,000,  and  a  mar- 
vel for  3,000.  Let  us  see,  then.  Suppose 
this  man  to  be  the  plKcnix  of  all  sei'vants 
— the  beau  ideal  of  lidelity,  yet,  by  the 
pope  !  for  20,000  crowns  you  will  buy  him. 
There  would  then  remain  30,000  crowns 
for  the  phoenix  of  women,  and  all  would 
be  settled." 

"Anne!'"  sighed  Henri,  'Mhere  are 
people  wiio  cannot  be  bought ;  there  are 
hearts  that  the  king  is  not  rich  enough  to 
purchase." 

''Well!  perhaps  so;  but  hearts  are 
sometimes  given.  What  liave  you  done 
to  win  that  of  the  beautiful  statue  ?  " 

"'I  believe,  Anne,  that  I  have  done  all 
I  could." 

"Really,  Comte  du  Bouchage,  \ou  are 
mad.  You  see  a  woman,  sad,  so]itar3^, 
and  melancholj',  and  you  become  more 
sad,  more  recluse,  and  more  melanchol\' 
than  she.  She  is  alone — keep  her  com- 
pany- :  she  is  sad — 1k'  g-ay  ;  she  reg'rets — 
console  her,  and  replace  him  she  reg-rets." 

'"Impossible!  brother." 

"Have  you  tried  ?  Arc  3^ou  in  love,  or 
are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  words  to  express  how 
much  I  " 

••Well  I  I  see  no  reason  to  despair." 

"  I  have  no  hope." 

'•  At  what  time  do  j^ou  see  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  sec 
her." "  Never  ?  " "  Never  !  " 

''Not  even  at  her  window  ?  " 

'•  Not  even  at  her  window  !  " 

"We  must  put  an  end  to  that.  Do  you 
think  she  has  a  lover  ?  " 

'•■  I  have  never  seen  any  one  enter  lier 
house,  except  the  Remy  of  whom  I  >spoke 
to  you." 

"  Take  tlu'  house  opposite." 

'■  It  may  not  be  to  let." 

"  Bah  !  offer  double  th<'  rent  1  "   . 

"  But  if  she  sees  me  there,  slie  will  dis- 
appear as  before." 

'•  You  shall  see  her  this  evening." 

"I!" 

•'Yes  !  Be  under  her  balcony  at  eighl 
o'clock." 

"  I  am  always  there." 


••Well,  give  me  the  address.". 

''Between  the  Porte  Bussj'  and  th(^ 
Hotel  St.  Denis,  near  the  corner  of  th(^ 
Rue  des  Augustins,  and  a  few  steps  from 
a  larg-e  inn,  having  for  a  sign,  'The  Sword 
of  the  Brave  Chevalier.'  " 

"Very  well,  then  ;  this  evening  at  eight 
o'clock." 

•'  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"You  shall  see:  meanwhile,  go  home; 
put  on  3^our  richest  dress,  and  use  your 
finest  perfume,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
enter  the  house  to-night." 

' ''  Ma3^  you  be  a  true  prophet,  bro- 
ther !  " 

"  Well  !  I  leave  jou  for  the  present,  for 
m^-  lady-love  waits  for  me  ;  and  I  confess, 
that  after  your  account,  I  prefer  her  to 
yours.     Adieu  !  Henri,  till  the  evening." 

The  brothers  then  pressed  each  other's 
hands,  and  separated. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"THE  SWORD  OF  THE  BRAVE  CHEVALIER." 

During  the  conversation  we  have  just 
related,  night  had  begun  to  fall,  envelop- 
ing the  city  with  its  damp  mantle  of  fog. 

Salcede  dead,  all  the  spectators  wei-e 
i-eady  to  leave  the  Place  de  Greve,  and 
the  streets  were  filled  with  people,  hurry- 
ing toward  their  homes.  Near  the  Porte 
Bussy,  whei'e  -we  must  now  transport  ou)- 
readers,  to  follow  some  of  their  acquaint- 
ances, and  to  make  new  ones,  a  hum,  like 
that  in  a  bee-hive  at  sunset,  was  heartl 
proceeding  from  a  house  tinted  rose  coloi-, 
and  ornamented  with  blue  and  white 
pointings,  which  was  known  by  the  sign 
of  "The  Sword  of  the  Brave  Chevalier," 
and  which  was  an  immense  inn,  recently 
built  in  this  new  quarter.  This  house 
was  decorated  to  suit  all  tastes.  On  the 
entablature  was  painted  a  representation 
of  a  combat  between  an  archangel  and  a 
dragon  breathing  flame  and  smoke,  and 
in  which  the  artist,  animated  by  senti- 
ments at  once  heroic  and  pious,  had  de- 
picted in  the  hands  of  "the  brave  cheva- 
lier," not  a  sword,  but  an  immense  cross, 
with  which  he  hacked  in  pieces  the  un- 
hu'.ky  dragon,  of  which  the  bleeding  pieces 
were  seen  lying  on  the  grouiul.  At  tlie 
bottom  of  the  picture  crowds  of  spectators 
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were  represented  raising-  their  arms  1o 
heaven,  while  from  above,  angels  were 
extending-  over  the  cjievalier  laurels  and 
palms.  Then,  as  if  to  prove  that  he  could 
paint  in  every  style,  the  artist  had  grouped 
around  g:ourds.  grapes,  a  snail  on  a  rose, 
and  two  rabbits,  one  white  and  the  othcr 
g-ray. 

Assuredly  the  j)roprietor  must  have 
been  difficult  to  please,  if  he  were  not  sat- 
isfied, for  the  artist  had  filled  every  inch 
of  space — there  was  scarcely  t-ooni  to  have 
added  a  caterpillar.  In  spite,  lioAvever, 
of  this  attractive  extiM'ior,  the  hotel  did 
not  ]irosper — it  was  never  more  than  hall" 
full,  though  it  was  large  and  comfortable. 
Unfortunately,  from  its  proximitj^  to  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs,  it  was  frequented  by  so 
many  persons  either  going  or  readj'  1«) 
fight,  that  those  more  peaceabh^  disposed 
avoided  it.  Indeed,  the  cupids  with  which 
the  interior  was  decorated  had  been  orna- 
mented with  mustaches  in  charcoal  by 
the  habitues ;  and  Dame  Fournichon,  the 
landlady,  always  affirmed  that  the  sign 
had  broug'ht  them  ill-luck,  and  that 
had  her  wishes  been  attended  to,  and 
the  painting  represented  more  pleasing- 
things,  such  as  the  rose-tree  of  love  sur- 
rounded by  flaming  hearts,  all  tender 
couples  would  have  flocked  to  them. 

M.  Fournichon,  however,  stuck  to  his 
sign,  and  replied  that  he  preferred  fig-hl- 
ing  men,  and  that  one  of  them  drank  as 
much  as  six  lovers. 

About  a  month  l)efore  the  execution  of 
Salcede,  the  host  and  liostess,  all  of  whose 
rooms  were  then  empty,  were  looking-  out 
of  the  window,  sadly,  and  were  watching- 
the  exercises  of  some  soldiery  on  the  Pre- 
aux-Clercs,  when  they  saw  an  officer,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sing-le  soldier,  advancing-  to- 
ward their  hotel.  He  was  about  to  pass, 
when  the  .host  called  out  loudly — 

''Oh  :  wife,  what  a  beautiful  horse  1  " 

Madame  Fournichon  replied  in  an  equal- 
ly audible  voice,  "  And  what  a  li;indsome 
cavalier  !  "' 

The  officer,  who  did  not  aj)pear  insensi- 
ble to  flattery,  raised  his  head  and  looked 
first  at  the  host  and  hostess  and  then  at 
the  hotel.  Foui'nichon  ran  rapidly  down- 
stairs and  appeared  at  the  door. 


'•Is  the  house  empty?'"  asked  the 
officer. 

•'Yes,  monsieur;  just  at  present,"  re- 
plied, the  host,  humiliated  ;  "but  it  is  not 
usually  so." 

However,  Dame  Fournichon,  like  most 
Vomen,  was  more  clear-sighted  than  her 
husband,  and  called  out,  "  If  monsieur 
desires  solitude,  he  will  find  it  here." 

"  Yes,  my  g-ood  woman,  that  is  what  I 
desire,  at  present,"  said  the  officer,  Avho 
dismounted,  threw  the  bridle  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  entered  tlie  hotel. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty -five  yeai-s 
of  age,  but  he  did  not  look  more  than 
twenty-eig-ht,  so  carefully  w^as  he  dressed. 
He  Avas  tall,  with  a  fine  countenance  and 
a  distinguished  air. 

'•  Ah  !  good  !  "  said  he,  "  a  larg-e  room 
and  not  a  single  g-uest.  But  there  must 
be  something-,"  he  added.  "  either  in  your 
house  or  conduct  that  keeps  people  aAva3^" 

"Neither,  monsieur."  replied  Madamt^ 
Fournichon;  "  only  the  place  is  new,  and 
we  choose  our  customers." 

"Oh!  very  well." 

"For  example,"  continued  she,  "for  a 
person  like  your  lordship,  we  would  send 
away  a  dozen." 

"Thanks,  my  kind  hostess." 

"Will  monsieur  taste  the  Avine  ?  "^ 
asked  M.  Fournichon. 

•''Will  inonsieur  visit  the  rooms?" 
added  his  wife. 

"Both,  if  you  please." 

Fournichon  descended  to  the  cellar. 

"  How  many  people  can  you  lodge 
here  ?  "  asked  the  captain  of  the  hostess. 

"  Thirty." 

"  That  is  not  enough." 

"  Why  so,  monsieur?  " 

"  I  had  a  project — but  Ave  will  speak  of 
it  no  more." 

"  Ah  !  monsieur,  you  Avill  find  nothing- 
larg-er,  except  the  LouA^^e  itself." 

"  Well ;  3'^ou  can  lodge  thi]-ty  peojile  ?  " 

"  Yes,  doubtless." 

"  But  for  a  day  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  for  a  day,  forty,  or  even  forty- 
five." 

"'  Without   making-  a   commotion   out- 


side 


We   haA'e   often    eighty  sol- 


diers here,  on  Sundavs. 
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■•'And  no  crowd  before  the  house — no 
spjnng-  by  the  neig-hbors  ?  ' " 

''  Mon  Dieu  !  no  !  our  nearest  neighbors 
area  worth}'  bourg-eois,  who  meddles  with 
no  one,  and  a  lady  who  lives  so  retired, 
that  althoug-h  she  has  been  here  for  three 
weeks,  I  have  not  seen  her." 

''That  will  do  excellently." 

'•'So  much  the  better." 

"  And  in  a  month  from  to-day — " 

"That  wall  be  the  26th  of  October." 

'•  Precisel}',  Well,  on  that  day  I  hire 
your  inn."^^ — "The  Avhole  of  it?" 

"Yes,  the  whole.  I  wish  to  g-ive  a  sur- 
prise to  some  countrymen,  officers — or  at 
least — soldiers  :  they  wall  be  told  to  come 
liere.'' 

'•  But  if  it  be  a  surprise — " 

■•'Oh  I  if  you  are  curious,  or  indis- 
creet— " 

•'No,  no,  monsieur,"  cried  she. 

M.  Fournichon,  who  had  heard  what 
iuid  passed,  added,  "  Monsieur,  you  shall 
be  master  here  ;  and  all  your  friends  will 
l>e  welcome." 

"  I  did  not  say  n\x  friends,  I  said  coun- 
trymen," replied  the  officer,  haug-htih*. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  it  was  m}^  mistake." 

"You  will  g-ive  them  supper." 

"  Certainly." 

"If  necessar}',  they  will  sleep  here." 

•'•Yes,  monsieur." 

"  In  a  word,  g^ive  them  all  they  want, 
and  ask  no  C[uestions.'' 

"  Ver}^  well,   monsieur." 

'•  Here  are  thirty  livres  in  advance." 

"'  Well,  monsieur,  these  g-entlemen  shall 
be  treated  like  princes ;  will  3-ou  assure 
yourself  by  tasting^  the  wine?" 

"Thank  3^ou,  I  never  drink.** 

"'  But,  monsieur,  how  shall  I  know  these 
g-entlemen  ?  " 

"That  is  true;  parfandious  I  I  forg^ot. 
Give  me  paper,  lig"ht,  and  wax." 

When  the}^  were  broug-ht,  the  captain 
made  a  seal  on  the  paper  with  a  ring  he 
liad  on  his  fing-er.  "Do  you  see  this 
fig-ure?  "  said  he. 

"A  beautiful  woman."" 

"Yes;  a  Cleopatra.  Well,  each  of 
these  men  will  present  a  similar  one,  on 
which  you  will  receive  him.  You  will 
have  further  orders  afterward." 


The  captain  then  descended  the  stairs 
and  rode  otf,  leaving-  the  Fournichons  de- 
lig^hted  with  their  thirty  livres  in  advance. 

"Decidedly."  said  the  host,  "the  sign 
has  brought  us  good  fortune." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE    GASCON. 

We  dare  not  affirm  that  Dame  Fourni- 
chon was  as  discreet  as  she  had  promised 
to  be,  for  she  interrogated  the  first  sol- 
dier whom  she  saw  pass  as  to  the  name 
of  the  captain  who  had  conducted  the  re- 
view. The  soldier,  more  cautious  than  she. 
asked  her  why  she  wished  to  know. 

"Because  he  has  just  been  here,*'  she 
replied,  "  and  one  likes  to  know  to  wdiom 
one  has  been  talking." 

The  soldier  laughed.  "The  captain  who 
conducted  the  review  would  not  have 
entered  this  hotel,"  said  he. 

"  Why  not ;  is  he  too  great  for  that  ?  " 

"'  Perhaps  so." 

"Well,  but  it  is  not  for  himself  that  he 
wanted  the  hotel." 

"  For  whom  then  ?  " ' 

"  For  his  friends." 

"  He  would  not  lodge  his  friends  here, 
I  am  sure." 

"  Peste  !  why,  who  can  he  be,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,  he  w^ho  con- 
ducted the  review  is  simph^  Monsieur  1(» 
Due  Nogaret  de  Lavelette  d'Epernon, 
peer  of  France,  and  colonel-general  of 
infantry.     What   do  you  say  to  that?" 

"That  if  it  was  he,  he  did  me  great 
honor." 

••'Did  you  hear  him  say  '  parfandious'  ?" 

"Ohfj-es." 

We  may  now  judge  if  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober was  impatiently  expected.  On  the 
evening  of  the  25th  a  man  entered,  bear- 
ing a  heavy  bag,  w^hich  he  placed  on 
Fournichon's  table. 

"  It  is  the  price  of  the  repast  ordered 
for  to-morrow,"  said  he. 

"  At  how  much  a  head  ?  " 

"At  six  livres." 

"  Will  they  have  only  one  meal  here  ?  " 

"That  is  all." 

"Has  the  captain  found  them  a  lodg- 
ing, then  ?  " 

"It  appears  so,"  said  the  messenger. 
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who  went,  and  declined  to  an.s\v«'r  any 
more  questions. 

At  last  the  mucli-desired  day  arrived  : 
half-past  twelve  had  just  struck  when 
some  cavaliers  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel.  One,  who*  appeared  to  be  their 
chief,  came  with  two  uell-mounted  lack- 
eya.  Each  of  them  produced  the  seal 
of  Cleopatra's  head,  and  were  received 
with  all  sorts  of  courtesies,  especially  the 
N-oung-  man  with  the  lackeys.  Neverthe- 
less, excepting"  this  young-  man,  they  all 
seemed  timid  and  preoccupied.  Most  of 
them  dispersed,  however,  until  supper- 
time,  either  to  swell  the  crowd  at  the  exe- 
cution of  Salcede,  or  to  see  Paris. 

About  two  O'clock,  others  beg'an  to  ar- 
rive. One  man  came  hi  alone,  without  a 
hat,  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  swearing-  at 
Paris,  where  he  said  the  thieves  were  so 
adroit  that  they  had  stolen  his  hat  as  he 
had  passed  through  a  crowd,  without  his 
being  able  to  see  who  had  taken  it.  How- 
ever, he  said,  it  was  his  own  fault,  for 
wearing  a  hat  ornamented  with  such  a 
superb  diamond.  At  four  o'clock,  fortj' 
people  had  arrived. 

--  Is  it  not  strang-e,"  said  Fournichon 
to  his  wife,  '•  they  are  all  Gascons  ?  "' 

•-Well,  what  of  that?  The  captain 
said  they  were  all  countrymen,  and  he  is 
a  Gascon.  M.  d'Epernon  is  from  Tou- 
louse."" 

'-'Then  3'ou  still  believe  it  was  M. 
d'Epernon  ?  " 

'•  Did  he  not  say  three  times  the  fa- 
mous •  parfandious  '  ?  " 

Very  soon  the  five  other  Gascons  ar- 
rived ;  the  number  of  g'uests  was  com- 
plete. Never  was  such  surprise  painted 
on  so  man^'  faces ;  for  an  hour  nothing' 
was  heard  but  '*  saudioux,"'  '-  mordioux  ! "' 
and  ''cap  de  Bious  I  '"  and  such  noisy  joy, 
that  it  seemed  to  the  Fournichons  that 
all  Poitou  and  Languedoc  were  collected 
in  their  room.  Some  knew,  and  g-reeted 
each  other. 

"Is  it  not'sing-ular  to  find  so  many 
Gascons  here  ?  "  asked  one. 

"No,"  replied  Perducas  de  Pincornay, 
"  the  sign  is  tempting  for  men  of  honor." 

"Ah  !  is  it  you  ?  "  said  St.  Maline,  the 
gentleman  with   the  lackevs.  "  vou  have 


not  yet  explained  to  me  what  3'ou  were 
about  to  do,  when  the  crowd  separated 
us." 

"What  was  that?"' asked  Pincornay. 
reddening-. 

"How  it  happens  that  I  met  you  on 
the  road  between  Angouleme  and  Ang-ers 
without  a  hat,  as  you  are  now  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  interest  j'^ou,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Ma  foi  I  yes.  Poitiers  is  far  from 
Paris,  and  you  came  from  beyond  Poi- 
tiers." 

--Yes,  from  St.  Andre  de  Cubsac." 

"  And  without  a  hat  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  it  is  very  simple.  My  father  has 
two  mag-nificent  horses,  and  he  is  quite 
capable  of  disinheriting-  me  foi-  the  acci- 
dent that  has  .happened  to  one  of  them."' 

"What  is  that?" 

"  I  was  riding  one  of  them  when  it  took 
frig-ht  at  the  report  of  a  gun  that  was 
fired  close  to  me,  and  ran  away  :  it  made 
for  the  bank  of  the  Dordog-ne  and  plunged 
in." 

'-With  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  luckily  I  had  time  to  slip  off,  or 
I  should  have  been  drowned  with  him." 

"  Ah  I  then  the  poor  beast  was 
drowned  ?  " 

"  Pardioux  !  3'ou  know  the  Dordog-ne — 
half  a  league  across." 

"And  then  ?  " 

-'  Then  I  resolved  not  to  return  home, 
but  to  go  awa^-  as  far  as  possible  from 
vay  father's  anger." 

"But  your  hat?" 

"  Diable  1  my  hat  had  fallen." 

"  Like  you.*' 

"  I  did  not  fall :  I  slipped  off." 

"But  your  hat?" 

'•  Ah  !  mj'  hat  had  fallen.  I  sought  for 
it,  being  my  only  resource,  as  I  had  come 
out  without  money."" 

"  But  how  could  your  hat  be  a  re- 
source ?  " 

"Saudioux  I  it  was  a  great  one,  for  I 
must  tell  3-0U  that  the  plume  of  this  hat 
was  fastened  by  a  diamond  clasp,  that  his 
majesty  the  emperor  Charles  V.  gave  to 
my  grandfather,  when,  on  his  way  from 
Spain  to  Flanders,  he  stopped  at  our 
castle." 

"Ah  I  ah  I  and  you  have  sold  the  clasp, 
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and  I  lie  hat  with  it .  Then,  1113^  dear  friend, 
3'OLi  oiig'ht  to  be  the  lichest  of  us  all,  ;ind 
\\)\\  should  have  boug-ht  another  g'love  ; 
your  hands  are  not  alike ;  one  is  as  white 
as  a  woman's,  and  the  other  as  black  as 
a  negTo's," 

'•  But  listen  ;  as  I  turned  to  seek  nij^ 
hat  I  saw  an  enormous  crow  seize  hold 
of  it." 

"Of  your  hat  !  " 

• '  Or  rather  of  the  clasp  ;  attracted  by 
1  he  giitter,  and  in  spite  of  my  cries,  he 
Hew  awa}''  with  it,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 
So  that,  overwhelmed  by  this  double  loss, 
I  did  not  dare  to  return  home,  but  came 
to  seek  my  fortune  in  Paris." 

"  Good  I  "  cried  a  third,  "  the  wind  has 
changed  into  a  crow,  I  heard  you  tell  M. 
de  Loignac  that  the  wind  had  carried  it 
away  while  you  were  reading  a  letter  from 
your  mistress." 

"Now,""  cried  St.  Maline,  "I  have  the 
honor  of  knowing  M.  d'Aubig-ne,  who, 
though  a  brave  soldier,  writes  well,  and  I 
recommend  you  to  tell  him  the  history  of 
your  hat ;  he  will  make  a  charming  story 
of  it." 

Several  stifled  laughs  were  heard. 

"Ah!  gentlemen,"  cried  the  Gascon, 
•  do  you  laugh  at  me  ?  " 

They  turned  away  to  laugh  again. 

Perducas  threw  a  glance  around  him, 
and  saw  a  young*  man  near  the  fireplace 
hiding-  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  thought 
it  was  to  laugh,  and,  going-  up  to  him, 
struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying- — 

'■  Eh  !  monsieur,  if  you  laugh,  at  all 
.events  show  your  face," 

The  3'oung  man  looked  up ;  it  was  our 
friend  Ernanton  de  Carmainges. 

"I  beg  you  will  leave  me  alone,"  said 
he,  "■  I  was  not  thinking-  of  you." 

Pincornay  turned  awaj',  g-rumbling : 
but  at  this  moment  an  ofRcer  entered. 

"  M.  de  Loignac  I  "  cried  twenty  voices. 

At  this  name,  known  through  all  Gas- 
cony,  every  one  rose  and  kept  silence. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

M.     DE     LOIGNAC. 

"Supper  !  "  cried  M.  de  Loignac;  "and 
from  this  moment  let  all  be  friends,  and 
love  each  other  like  brothers." 


"Hum  !  "  said  St.  Maline. 

•'•That  would  be  difficult,'"  added  Er- 
nanton. 

"See,"  cried  Pincornay,  "they  laugh 
at  me  because  I  have  no  hat,  and  then- 
say  nothing  to  M.  Montcrabeau,  wlTo  is 
g-oing  to  supper  in  a  cuirass  of  the  time 
of  tlu;  Emperor  Pertinax,  from  whom  i1 
probably  came.  See  what  it  is  to  hav<' 
defensive  arms." 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Montcrabeau,  "  I 
take  it  off ;  so  much  the  woise  for  those 
who  prefer  seeing-  me  with  offensive  in- 
stead of.  defensive  arms;"  and  he  gave 
his  cuirass  to  his  lackey,  a  man  about 
fifty  years  of  age, 

"  Peace  I  peace  !  "  cried  D<'  Loignac. 
"and  let  us  go  to  table." 

Meanwhile  the  lackey  whispered  to 
Pertinax,  ' '  And  am  I  not  to  sup  ?  Let 
me  have  something,  Pertinax.  I  am  dying 
of  hunger." 

Pertinax,  instead  of  being  offended  at 
this  familiar  address,  replied,  "I  will  tr3', 
but  >ou  had  better  see  for  something  for 
yourself." 

"Hum  I  that  is  not  reassuring." 

"'  Have  you  no  money  ?  " 

"We  spent  our  last  crown  at  Sens." 

"  Diable  !  then  try  to  sell   something." 

A  few  minutes  after  a  cry  was  heard  in 
the  street  of  "Old  iron  I  who  wants  to  sell 
old  iron  ?  " 

Madame  Fournichon  ran  to  the  door, 
while  M.  Fournichon  placed  the  supper  on 
the  table,  and  to  judge  by  its  reception  it 
must  have  been  excxuisite.  As  his  wife 
did  not  return,  however,  the  host  asked 
a  servant  what  she  was  doing. 

"  Oh,  master,"  he  replied,  "  she  is  sell- 
ing all  your  old  iron  for  new  money." 

"I  hope  not  my  cuirass  and  arms,"  said 
he,  running  to  the  door. 

•'No,"  said  De  Loign-ac,  "it  is  forbid- 
den to  buy  arms." 

Madame  Fournichon  entered  triuniph- 
antl3\ 

"  You  have  not  been  selling  my  arms?" 
cried  her  husband . 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"  I  will  not  have  them  sold." 

"  Bah  !  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  I  have 
got  ten  crowns  instead  of  an  old  cuirass." 
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''Ten  crowns  !  Saniuel.  do  3^011  hear?"' 
said  Pertinax,  looking-  for  liis  valet,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  seen. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  man  carries 
on  a  dang-erous  trade.  But  what  does  he 
do  with  them  ?  " 

''Sells  them  ag-ain  b}'  weight," 

•'B,y  weig-ht  !  and  you  axay  he  gave  you 
ten  croAvns — for  what  ?  '* 

"A  cuirass  and  a  helmet." 

"  Why,  even  if  they  weig"hed  twenty 
pounds,  that  is  half-a-crown  a  pound. 
This  hides  some  myster}'." 

Voices  rose,  and  the  mirth  g-rew  loud 
with  all,  except  Carmaing-es,  who  still 
thought  of  the  mysterious  pag"e.  He  sat 
b.y  M.  de  Loig-nac,  who  said  to  him  : 

"Here  are  a  number  of  joyful  people, 
and  they  do  not  know  what  for." 

'•  Nor  I,  neither;  but  at  least  I  am  an 
exception." 

"You  are  wrong,  for  3-ou  are  one  of 
those  to  whom  Paris  is  a  paradise." 

'■  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  M.  de  Loig^nac." 

"  I  do  not  ;  I  distinguished  j^ou  at 
once,  and  that  other  young"  man  also  who 
looks  so  g-rave." 

"Who?  " 

"M.  de  St.  Maline." 

"  And  why  this  distinction,  if  this  ques- 
tion be  not  too  curious  ?  " 

"  I  know  you,  that  is  all." 

"  Me  !  you  know  me  ?  " 

"You,  and  he,  and  all  here. 

"  It  is  strange." 

"  Yes,  but  necessary." 

"Why?" 

• '  Because  a  chief  should  know  his  sol- 
diers." 

"  And  all  these  men — " 

"  Will  be  vcij  soldiers  to-morrow." 

"  But  I  thoug-ht  that  M.  d'Epernon— " 

"  Hush  !  do  not  pronounce  that  name 
here." 

Then  rising,  M.  de  Loignac  said,  "Gen- 
tlemen, since  chance  unites  here  fort^-five 
compatriots,  let  us  empty  a  g-lass  of  Avine 
to  the  prosperitj^  of  all." 

This  proposal  g-ave  rise  to  frantic  ap- 
plause. "  They  are  almost  all  half 
drunk,"  said  De  Loignac:  "it  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  to  make  them  repeat 
th«ir  histories,  only  time  does  not  permit 


of  it."  Then  he  added  aloud,  "  Hola  !  :\I. 
Fournichon,  dismiss  from  the  roouL  ;ill 
women,  children  and  lackeys." 

Lardille  retired  grumbling,  but  Mili- 
tor  did  not  move.  "Did  you  not  hear, 
M.  Militor,"  said  De  Loignac;  "to  the 
kitchen!" 

There  remained  onlj-  forty-five  men, 
and  M.  de  Loignac  then  said,  "Now,  gen- 
tlemen, each  knows  Avho  called  him  to 
Paris.  Good  !  that  will  do ;  do  not  call 
out  his  name.  You  know  also  that  you 
have  come  to  obey  him."  , 

A  murmur  of  assent  came  from  ail, 
mingled  with  astonishment,  for  each  one 
knew  only  what  concerned  himself,  and 
was  ig-norant  that  his  neighbor  had  been 
moved  by  the  same  influence. 

'•'  Well,  then  !  "  continued  De  Loignac, 
"  you  will  have  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other  afterward.  You  agree 
that  you  have  come  here  to  obej^  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  they  cried. 

"  Then,  to  beg-in  ;  g'o  quietly  out  of  this 
hotel  to  the  lodgings  prepared  for  j'^ou." 

"  For  all  ?  "  asked  St.  Maline. 

"Yes,  for  all." 

"We  are  all  equal  here,"  cried  Perdu - 
cas,  whose  limbs  felt  rather  doubtful 
under  him. 

"Yes,"  replied  De  Loignac;  "all  are 
equal  before  the  will  of  the  master." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Carmaing-es,  coloring: :  "  I 
do  not  know  that  M.  d'Epernon  would  be 
called  my  master." 

"Wait!" 

"I  did  not  expect  that." 

' '  Wait,  hot  head  !  I  did  not  tell  you 
who  was  to  be  your  master." 

"No;  but  you  said  we  should  have 
one." 

"Every  one  has  a  master;  and  if  you 
are  too  proud  to  acknoAvledg-e  him  we 
spoke  of,  3^ou  ma}-  look  higher ;  I  author- 
ize you." 

"  The  king- !  "  murmured  Carmaing-es. 

"Silence!"  said  De  Loig-nac.  "But 
first  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  read 
aloud  this  parchment." 

Ernanton  took  it  and  read  these  words: 

"  Order  to  M.  de  Loignac  to  take  the 
command    of     the    forty-five    g-entleme7i 
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wlioiii  I  have  sent  for  lo  Paris  with  the 
consent  of  his  majesty. 

••  NOGARET   DE   LaVALETTE. 

"Due  d'Epernon.'' 

They  all  bowed  at  tliis. 

"Thus,"'  continued  De  Loig-nac,  "you 
have  to  follow  nie  at  once  :  youreqviipages 
and  servants  will  remain  here,  M.  Four- 
nichon  will  take  care  of  them :  we  will 
send  for  them;  but  now,  be  quick!  the 
boats  are  ready." 

"  The  boats  !  "  cried  they. 

"  Glertainlj^ ;  to  g-o  to  the  Louvre,  we 
must  g-o  by  water." 

•'  To  the  Louvre  !  "  cried  they,  joyfully. 
"Cap  de  Bious !  'we  are  going-  to  the 
Louvre." 

D.>  Loig-nac  made  them  all  pass  before 
him,  counting-  them  as  they  went,  and 
then  conducted  them  to  the  place  wdiere 
three  large  boats  w^ere  w' aiting  for  them. 


CHAPTER     X. 

THE   PURCHASE   OF  CUIRASSES. 

As  soon  as  the  valet  of  Pertinax  heard 
the  words  of  Madame  Fournichon,  he  ran 
after  the  dealer,  but  as  it  Avas  night  and 
he  was  doubtless  in  a  hurry,  he  had  g-one 
some  little  way  and  Samuel  was  obliged 
to  call  to  him.  He  appeared  to  hesitate 
at  first,  but  seeing  that  Saumel  was  laden 
with  merchandise,  he  stopped. 

•'What  do  you  Avant,  my  friend  ?"  said 
he. 

'-  Pardieu  !  I  want  to  do  a  little  business 
with  you."— ''Well,  be  quick  !  " 

'•  Are  3'ou  in  a  hurry  ?  " 

•-•Yes." 

"  When  you  ha\«'  seen  what  I  bring- 
you,  3^ou  will  be  willing  to  wait." 

''What  is  it?" 

"A  magnificent  piece,  of  which  the 
work — but  you  do  not  listen." 

"Yes  ;  but  I  am  also  looking  round." 

"Why?" 

"Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden 
lo  buy  arms  ?  " 

Samuel  thought  it  best  to  feign  igno- 
rance, and  said,  "  I  know  nothing ;  I  have 
just  arrived  from  Mont-de-Marsan." 

"Oh  I  that  is  another  thing  ;  but  how^ 
did  you  know  that  I  bought  arms  ?  " 


"I  was  at  the  door  of  •  Tlie  Brave 
Chevalier.'  " 

•'Well,  come  under  that  portico;  it  is 
too  public  here.  Now,  let  me  see  this 
cuirass,"  said  he,  when  the}^  were  ther(\ 

"It  is  so  heavy." 

••It  is  old  and  out  of  date." 

"  A  work  of  art." 

"I  will  give  you  six  crowns." 

"What !  six  crowns  !  and  you  gave  ten 
just  now^  for  an  old  thing — " 

"  Six,  or  none." 

"But  look  at  the  chasing-." 

"Of  what  use  is  the  chasing,  when  I 
sell  by  w'eight  ?" 

"  The  g-ilding-  alone  is  worth  ten 
c  rowans — " 

"  Well,  I  will  give  you  seven." 

"You  bargain  here,  and  at  the  inn  you 
g-ave  anything ;  3"ou  g-o  against  the  law 
and  then  endeavor  to  cheat  honest  peo- 
ple."  "  Do  not  call  out  so  loud." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  not  afraid." 

"Come,  then,  take  ten  crowns  and  be- 
g^one." 

"I  told  you  the  gold  was  wortli  more. 
Ah  !  you  w^ant  to  escape ;  I  will  call  the 
g-uard,"  and  he  raised  liis  voice. 

At  the  noise,  a  Avindow^  opposite  was 
opened. 

"  Come,'"  said  the  dealer  ;  "  I  see  I  must 
give  you  what  you  want.  Here  are  fifteen 
crowns;  now  go." 

"That  Avill  do,"  said  Samuel;  "only 
these  are  for  my  master ;  I  w^ant  some- 
thing- for  myself." 

The  dealer  half  drew  his  dagger. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see  your  dag-g-er,"  said 
Samuel;  "but  I  also  see  the  figure  in  that 
balcony,  watching-  you." 

The  dealer,  white  with  terror,  looked 
up,  and  saw  a  man  Avho  had  witnessed 
the  whole  scene.  "  Oh  !  "  said  he,  affect- 
ing to  laug-h  ;  "you  get  all  you  want  out 
of  me  :  here  is  another  crown.  And  may 
the  devil  take  you,"  he  added  to  himself. 

"Thanks,  my  good  friend,"  said  Sam- 
uel, and  he  made  off. 

The  dealer  began  to  take  up  his  wares 
and  was  also  going,  when  the  bourg-eois 
opposite  cried  out : 

"  It  seems,  monsieur,  that  you  buA- 
armor." 
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"No,  monsieur,"'    replied    the   unlucky 
dealer  ;  "  this  was  a  mere  chance.'' 
"A  chance  that  suits  me.'" 
"In  what  respect,  monsieur  ?  '" 
'•  I  have  a  heap   of  old   thing's  that  I 
want  to  g-et  rid  of." 

"I  have  as  much  as  I  can  carry." 
"But  let  me  show  them  to  you." 
"  It  is  useless ;  I  have  no  more  mone,y." 
"Never  mind,  I  will  g-ivc  you  credit; 
you  look  like  an  honest  man." 

"Thank  jou. ;  but  I  cannot  wait." 
"It  is  odd  how  I  seem  to  know  you."' 
"Know  me!"  cried  the   dealer,  trem- 
bling". 

"Look  at  this  helmet,"  said  the  bour- 
g-eois,  showing-  it  from  the  window. 

"You  say  you  know  me?"  asked  the 
dealer. 

"  I  thoug-ht  so.  Are  you  not — "  he 
seemed  seeking-  for  the  name.  "  Are  you 
not  Nicholas — " 

The  dealer  looked  frig-htened. 
"  Nicholas   Trouchon,  ironmong-er.  Rue 
de  la  Cossonnerie  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  the  man,  breathing- 
more  freely  again. 

"  Never   mind ;    will    you   bu}'-   all   my 
armor,  cuirass,  sword,  and  all?" 
"It  is  a  forbidden  commerce." 
"  I  know  that ;  he  whom  you  dealt  with 
just  now  called  it  out  loud  enoug-h." 
"You  heard  !" 

"  Yes,  all ;  and  you  were  liberal.     But 
be  easy,  I  will  not  be  hard  upon  you ;  I 
have  been  a  trader  mj'^self." 
'.'  What  did  you  sell?" 
"  Never  mind ;  I  have  made  my  fort- 
une."  "I  cong-ratulate  you." 

"  Well,  will  you  buy  all  my  armor  ?  " 
"No,  I  only  want  the  cuirass." 
"  Do  you  only  buy  cuirasses  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"That  is  odd,  for  if  you  buy  and  sell  by 
weig-ht,  one  sort  of  iron  is  as  g-ood  as  an- 
other."' 

"That  is  true,  but  I  have  preferences." 
"Well,  then,  buy  only  the  cuirass,  or 
rather — now  I  think  ag-ain — buv  nothing- 
at  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"I  mean  that  in  these  times  every  one 
wants  his  arms," 


"  What  !  in  perfect  peace  ?  " 

"  My  g-ood  friend,  if  we  were  in  perfect 
peace,  you  would  not  buy  so  many  cui- 
rasses, and  so  secret I3',  too.  But  really, 
the  longer  I  look  at3-ou,  the  more  I  think 
I  know  3^our  face.  You  are  not  Nicholas 
Trouchon,  but  still  I  know  you." 

"Silence!" 

"  And  if  you  buy  cuirasses — " 

"  Well ! '' 

"I  am  sure  it  is  for  a  work  ag-reeable 
to  God." 

"  Hold  your  tong-ue  !  " 

"You  enchant  me!"  cried  the  bour- 
geois, stretching  out  a  long  arm  over  the 
balcony  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  dealer. 

"Then  who  the  devil  are  you?"  cried 
he,  who  felt  his  hand  held  as  if  in  a  vise. 

"I  am  Robert  Briquet,  the  terror  of 
schismatics,  the  friend  of  the  Union,  and 
a  fierce  Catholic  ;  and  you  are  not  Nicho- 
las Gimbelot,  the  currier." 

"No,  no  !  g-ood-by." 

"  What !  are  you  going  ?  " 

"Yes  !  "  and  he  ran  off. 

But  Robert  Briquet  was  not  a  man  to 
be  foiled ;  he  jumped  from  his  balcony 
and  ran  after  him. 

"You  are  mad  I  '"  said  he.  "If  I 
were  your  enemy,  I  have  but  to  cry  out. 
and  the  watch  is  in  the  next  street ;  but 
you  are  my  friend,  and  now  I  know  your 
name.  You  are  Nicholas  Poulain,  lieu- 
tenant to  the  provost  of  Paris.  I  knew  it 
was  Nicholas  something." 

"  I  am  lost  !  "  murmured  the  man. 

"No;  5"0U  are  saved.  I  will  do  more 
for  the  good  cause  than  ever  you  would  : 
3'ou  have  found  a  brother.  Take  one 
cuirass,  and  I  will  take  another ;  I  give 
you  my  gloves  and  the  rest  of  m^'  ar- 
mor for  nothing.  Come  on,  and  Vive 
I'Union  ! '" 

"  You  accompany  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  help  you  to  carry  these  cui- 
rasses which  are  to  conquer  the  Philis- 
tines.    Go  on,  I  follow." 

A  spark  of  suspicion  lingered  in  the 
soul  of  the  lieutenant,  but  he  thought, 
"If  he  wished  me  ill,  he  would  not  have 
acknowledged  he  knew  me.  Come  on 
then  I  "  he  added  aloud,  "'  if  you  will." 

"To  life  or  death  !  "  cried  Briquet,  and 
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he  continued  to  talk  in  this  strain  till 
they  arrived  near  the  Hotel  Guise,  where 
Nicholas  Poulain  stopped. 

"  I  fancied  it  would  be  here,"  thoug"ht 
Briquet. 

"Now/'  said  Nicholas,  with  a  trag-ic 
air,  ''there  is  still  time  to  retire  before 
entering-  the  lion's  den." 

'•'Bah!  I  have  entered  many.  Etnon 
inter )nuit  medulla  viea !  "  exclaimed  Bri- 
quet; "but  pardon  me,  perhaps  you  do 
not  understand  Latin  ?  '* 

"Do  you  ?  " "  As  you  see." 

"What  a  catch?"  thoug-ht  Poulain, 
"learned,  strong,  bold,  and  rich  !  "  Then 
he  added  aloud,  "Well!  let  us  enter," 
and  he  conducted  Briquet  to  the  door  of 
the  hotel.  The  court  was  full  of  g-uards 
and  men  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and  eight 
horses,  saddled  and  bridled,  waited  in  a 
corner;  but  there  was  not  a  light  to  be 
seen.  Poulain  whispered  his  name  to  the 
porter,  and  added,  "  I  bring-  a  good  com- 
panion."  "  Pass  on." 

"Take  these  to  the  magazine,"  said 
Poulain,  handing-  the  cuirasses  to  a  sol- 
dier. "  Now  I  will  present  you,"  said  he 
to  Briquet. 

•'•'  No,  I  am  very  timid.  When  I  have 
done  some  work,  I  will  present  myself." 

"As  you  please.     Then  wait  here  for 

me." "What   are   we  waiting   for?" 

asked  a  voice. 

"For  the  master,"  replied  another. 

At  this  moment,  a  tall  man  entered. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  come  in  his 
name." 

"Ah!  it  is  M.  de  Mayneville,"  said 
Poulain. 

"  Ah,  reall}^ !  "  said  Briquet,  making  a 
hideous  grimace,  which  quite  altered  him. 

"Let. us  go,  gentlemen,"  said  M.  de 
Mayneville,  and  he  descended  a  staircase 
leading  to  a  vault.  All  the  others  fol- 
lowed, and  Briquet  brought  up  the  rear, 
murmuring  :  "  But  the  page  !  where  the 
devil  is  the  page  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XL 

STILL    THE    LEAGUE. 

At  the  moment  when  Robert  Briquet 
was.  about  to  enter,  he  saw  Poulain  wait- 
ing- for  him. 


•-  Pardon,"  said  he,  "  but  \n\  friends  do 
not  knovv  you,  aiid  decline  to  admit  you 
to  their  councils  till  lliev  know  more  of 
you." 

"  It  is  just,  and  1  retire,  happy  to  have 
seen  so  many  brave  defenders  of  the  Holy 
Union." 

"  Shall  I. re-conduct  3'ou  ?  " 

"No,  I  thank  you,  I  will  not  trouble 
you.'' 

"  But  perhaps  they  will  not  open  for 
you  ;  yet  I  am  wanted.'" 

"Have  you  not  a  password  ?  "  ' 

"Yes." 

"  Then  give  it  to  m<'.  I  am  a  friend, 
you  know." 

"  True.    It  is  *  Parma  and  Lorraine  ! '  " 

' '  And  they  will  open  ?  " ' 

"Yes." 

"  Thanks;  now  return  to  your  friends." 

Briquet  took  some  steps  as  if  to  go  out, 
and  then  stopped  to  explore  the  locality. 
The  result  of  his  observations  was,  that 
the  vault  ran  parallel  to  the  exterior  wall, 
and  terminated  in  a  hall  destined  for  the 
mysterious  council  from  which  he  had 
been  excluded.  What  confirmed  him  in 
this  supposition  was  that  he  saw  a  light 
at  a  barred  window,  pierced  in  the  wall, 
and  guarded  by  a  sort  of  wooden  pipe, 
such  as  they  placed  at  the  windows  of 
convents  and  prisons  to  intercept  the 
view  from  without,  while  the  air  was  still 
admitted.  Briquet  imagined  this  to  be 
the  Avindow  of  the  hall,  and  thought  that 
if  he  could  gain  this  place  he  could  see  all. 
He  looked  round  him ;  the  court  had 
many  soldiers  and  servants  in  it,  but  it 
was  large,  and  the  night  was  dark ;  be- 
sides, they  were  not  looking  his  wa3^,  and 
the  porter  was  busy,  preparing  his  bed 
for  the  night. 

Briquet  rapidly  climbed  on  to  the  cor- 
nice wiiich  ran  toward  the  window  in 
question,  and  ran  along  the  wall  like  a 
monkey,  holding  on  with  his  hands  and 
feet  to  the  ornaments  of  the  sculpture. 
Had  the  soldiers  seen  in  the  dark  this  fig- 
ure gliding  along  the  wall  without  appar- 
ent support,  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
cry,  "  Magic  !  "  but  they  did  not  see  him. 
In  four  bounds  he  reached  the  window, 
and  establtshed  himself  between  the  bars 
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mid  the  pipe,  so  that  from  the  inside  he 
was  concealed  by  the  one,  and  I'l-om  the 
outside  by  tlie  other. 

He  then  saw  a  great  liall,  lig-liti'd  by  a 
torch,  and  filled  with  armor  of  all  sorts. 
There  were  enoug-h  pikes,  swords,  hal- 
berds, and  muskets  to  arm  four  regi- 
ments. He  gave  less  attention,  however, 
to  the  arms  than  to  the  people  engaged 
in  distributing  them,  and  his  piercing  eyes 
sought  eagerly-  to  distinguish  their  faces. 

'^Oh  1  oh  !  ''  thought  he,  "  there  is  M. 
Cruce,  little  Brigard  and  Leclerc,  who 
dares  to  call  himself  Bussy.  Peste  !  the 
bourgeoisie  is  grandl^^  represented  ;  but 
the  nobility  —  ah  !  M.  de  Mayneville 
l)resses  the  hand  of  Nicholas  Poulain; 
what  a  touching  fraternity  !  An  orator, 
too  !"  continued  he,  as  M.  de  Mayneville 
prepared  to  harangue  the  assembly. 

Briquet  could  not  hear  a  word,  but  he 
thoug-ht  that  he  did  not  make  much  im- 
pression on  his  audience,  for  one  shrugg-ed 
his  shoulders,  and  another  turned  his 
iiack.  But  at  last  they  approached, 
.seized  his  hand,  and  threw  up  their  hats 
in  the  air.  But  though  Briquet  could  not 
hear,  we  must  inform  our  readers  of  what 
passed. 

First,  Cruce,  Marteau,  and  Bussy  had 
complained  of  the  inaction  of  the  Due  de 
Guise. 

Marteau  was  si^okesman,  and  said,  "'M. 
de  Mayneville,  you  come  on  the  part  of 
M.  le  Due  de  Guise,  and  we  accept  you  as 
his  ambassador ;  but  the  presence  of  the 
duke  himself  is  indispensable.  After  the 
death  of  his  glorious  father,  he,  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  made  all  good 
Frenchmen  join  this  project  of  the  Union, 
and  enrolled  us  under  this  banner.  We 
have  risked  our. lives,  and  sacrificed  our 
fortunes,  for  the  triumph  of  this  sacred 
cause,  according  to  our  oaths,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  our  sacrifices,  nothing  progresses 
-nothing  is  decided.  Take  care,  M.  de 
Mayneville,  Paris  will  grow  tired,  and 
then  what  will  you  do?" 

This  speech  was  applauded  by  all  the 
leaguers. 

M.  de  Mayneville  replied,  "  Gentlemen, 
if  nothing  is  decided,  it  is  because  nothing 
is   ripe.      Consider  our  situation ;    M.   le 


Due  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  are  at 
Nancy — the  one  is  organizing  an  army  to 
keep  in  check  the  Huguenots  of  Flanders, 
whom  M.  d'Anjou  wishes  to  oppose  to  us, 
the  other  is  expediting  courier  after  cou- 
rier to  the  clergy  of  France  and  to  the 
pope,  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  Union. 
The  Due  de  Guise  knows,  what  you  do  not, 
that  the  old  alliance  between  the  Due 
d'Anjou  and  the  Bearnais  is  ready  to  be 
renewed,  and  he  wishes,  before  coming  to 
Paris,  to  be  in  a  position  to  crush  both 
heresy  and  usurpation." 

"They  are  everywhere  where  they  are 
not  wanted,"  said  Bussy.  "  Where  is 
Madame  de  Montpensier,  for  instance?" 

"  She  entered  Paris  this  morning." 

"No  one  has  seen  her." 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"Salcede." 

"Oh!  oh  !"  cried  all. 

"But  where  is  she?"  cried  Bussy. 
"Has  she  disappeared?  how  did  you 
know  she  was  here?" 

"Because  I  accompanied  her  to  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine." 

"  I  heard  that  they  had  shut  the  gates. ' " 

"Yes,  they  had." 

"Then,  how  did  she  pass." 

"In  her  own  fashion.  Something  took 
place  at  the  g-ates  of  Paris  this  morning, 
gentlemen,  of  which  you  appear  to  be 
ignorant.  The  orders  were  to  open  only 
to  those  who  brought  a  card  of  admission 
— signed  by  whom  I  know  not.  Imme- 
diatelj'  before  us  five  or  six  men,  some  of 
whom  were  poorlj^  clothed,  passed  with 
these  cards,  before  our  e3^es.  Now,  who 
were  those  men  ?  What  were  the  cards  ? 
Keply,  gentlemen  of  Paris,  who  promised 
to  learn  ever^'^thing  concerning"  your 
city." 

Thus  Mayneville,  from  the  accused,  be- 
came the  accuser,  which  is  the  great  art 
of  an  orator. 

"Cards  and  exceptional  admissions  I  " 
cried  Nicholas  Poulain,  "what  can  that 
mean  ?  ' " 

"If  you  do  not  know,  who  live  here, 
how  sl^ould  I  know,  who  live  in  Lor- 
raine ?  " 

"  How  did  these  people  come  ?  " 
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'-  Some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback : 
some  alone,  and  some  with  hickej'S." 

•''  Were  they  soldiers  ?  '' 

"There  were  but  two  swords  among 
the  six ;  I  think  tliey  were  Gascons. 
This  concerns  you,  M.  Poulain,  to  find 
out.  But  to  return  to  the  League.  Sal- 
cede,  who  had  betrayed  us,  and  would 
have  done  so  again,  not  only  did  not 
speak,  but  retracted  on  the  scaffold — 
thanks  to  the  duchess,  who,  in  the  suite 
of  one  of  these  card-bearers,  had  the 
courage  to  penetrate  the  crowd  even  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  made  herself 
known  to  Salcede,  at  the  risk  of  being 
pointed  out.  At  this  sight  Salcede 
stopped  his  confession,  and  an  instant 
after,  the  executioner  stopped  his  re- 
pentance. Thus,  gentlemen,  you  liave 
nothing  to  fear  as  to  our  enterprise  in 
Flanders ;  this  secret  is  buried  in  the 
tomb." 

It  was  this  last  speech  which  had  so 
pleased  all  the  conspirators.  Their  joy 
seemed  to  anno^^  Briquet ;  he  slipped 
down  from  his  place,  and  returning  to  the 
court,  said  to  the  porter,  ''Parma  and 
Lorraine."  The  gate  was  opened,  and 
he  left. 

History  tells  us  what  passed  afterward. 
M.  de  Mayneville  brought  from  the  Guises 
the  plan  of  an  insurrection  which  consisted 
of  nothing  less  than  to  murder  all  the  prin- 
cipal people  of  the  city  who  were  known 
to  be  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  then  to 
go  throug'h  the  streets  crying,  ' '  Vive  la 
Messe  !  death  to  our  enemies  !  "  In  fact, 
to  enact  a  second  St.  Bartholomew  ;  in 
which,  however,  all  hostile  Catholics  were 
to  be  confoimded  witli  the  Protestants. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   CHAMBER   OF   HIS   MAJESTY  HENRI  III. 

In  a  great  room  at  the  Louvre  sat 
Henri,  pale  and  unquiet.  Since  nis  favor- 
ites, Schomberg,  Quelus  and  Maugiron 
had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  St.  Megrin  had 
been  assassinated  by  M.  tie  Mayenne,  and 
the  wounds  left  by  their  deaths  were  still 
fresh  and  bleeding.  The  affection  he  bore 
his  new  favorites  was  ver^^  different  from 
what  he  had  felt  for  the  old.  He  had 
overwhelmed    D'Epernon   with    benefits. 


but  he  only  loved  him  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  at  certain  times  he  even  liated  him, 
and  accused  him  of  cowardice  and  avarice. 

D'Epernon  knew  how  to  hide  his  am- 
bition, which  was  indeed  vague  in  its 
aspirations ;  but  his  cupidity  governed 
him  completely.  When  he  was  rich,  he 
was  laughing  and  good-tempered ;  but 
when  he  was  in  M^ant  of  money,  he  used 
to  shut  himself  up  in  one  of  his  castles, 
where,  frowning  and  sad,  he  bemoaned 
his  fate,  until  he  had  drawn  from  the 
weakness  of  the  king-  some  ncAv  gift. 

Joyeuse  was  very  different.  He  loved 
the  king,  who,  in  turn,  had  for  him  al- 
most a  fatherly  affection.  Young  and 
impulsive,  he  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
egotistical,  and  cared  for  little  but  to  hv 
happy.  Handsome,  brave  and  rich.  Nat- 
ure had  done  so  much  for  him  that  Henri 
often  regretted  that  she  had  left  so  littl(> 
for  him  to  add.  The  king  knew  his  men 
well,  for  he  was  remarkably  clear-sighted : 
and  though  often  betraj^ed,  was  never  d<'- 
ceived.  But  ennui  was  the  curse  of  his 
life;  he  Avas  ennuye  now,  and  was  won- 
dering if  any  one  would  come  and  amus  ■ 
him,  when  M,  le  Due  d'Epernon  was  an- 
nounced,    Henri  was  delighted, 

"  Ah  !  good-evening,  duke  ;  I  am  eii- 
chanted  to  see  3'^ou,  Why  were  j'^ou  not 
present  at  the  execution  of  Salcede  ? — I 
told  you  there  would  be  room  in  my  box." 

''Sire,  I  was  unable  to  avail  myself  of 
your  majesty's  kindness," 

"Unable?" 

"Yes,  sire;  I  was  busj'," 

"One  would  think  that  you  were  my 
minister,  coming  to  announce,  with  a 
long  face,  that  some  subsidy  had  not 
been  paid," 

"Ma  f oi !  your  majesty  is  right;  the 
subsidy  has  not  beeii  paid,  and  I  am  pen- 
niless. But  it  was  not  that  which  occu- 
pied me," 

"What  then?" 

"  Your  majesty  knows  what  passed  at 
the  execution  of  Salcede  ?  " 

"  Parbleu  !  I  Avas  there," 

"  They  tried  to  carry  off  the  criminal. "" 

"I  did  not  see  that." 

"It  is  the  rumor  all  through  the  city, 
however." 
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"A  gToundless  one.'" 

"I  believe  your  majesty  is  wrong-."' 

''On  what  do  you  found  your  belief?  " 

"  Because   Salcede    denied    before    the 
people    what    he    had    confessed   to   the 
[       judg-es." 

*  "  Ah  !  you  know  that,  already." 

''I  try  to  know  all  that  interests  your 
majesty." 

"Thanks;  but  what  do  you  conclude 
from  all  this  ?  ** 

"  That  a  man  who  dies  like  Salcede  was 
a  g-ood  servant,  sire." 

"Well?  '•' 

"  And  the  master  who  has  such  follow- 
ers is  fortunate.'" 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  I  have  none 
such ;  or,  rather,  that  I  no  longer  have 
Ihem.  You  are  right,  if  that  be  what 
you  mean." 

"I  did  not  mean  that;  your  majesty 
\'  ould  find,  I  am  sure,  were  t'here  occa- 
sion, followers  as  devoted  as  Salcede." 

"  Well,  duke,  do  not  look  g-loomy  ;  I  am 
sad  enough  already.     Do  be  gay.'* 

"  Gayety  cannot  be  forced,  sire." 

The  king-  struck  the  table  ang-rih'. 
•■You  are  a  bad  friend,"  said  he;  "I 
lost  all,  when  I  lost  my  former  ones." 

"May  I  dare  to  say  to  your  majesty 
that  you  hardly  encourage  the  new 
ones." 

The  king-  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion which  he  ^^■ell  understood. 

"  Ah !  your  majesty  reproaches  me 
with  your  benefits,"  said  he,  "but  I  do 
not  reproach  you  with  my  devotion." 

"Lavalette,"  cried  Henri,  "you  make 
me  sad ;  you  who  are  so  clever,  and  could 
so  easily  make  me  joyful.  It  is  not  your 
nature  to  fight  continually,  like  my  old 
favorites;  but  you  are  facetious  and 
amusing,  and  give  g-ood  counsel.  You 
know  all  my  affairs,  like  that  other  more 
humble  friend,  with  whom  I  never  experi- 
enced a  moment's  ennui." 

"  Of  whom  does  your  majesty  speak  ?  " 

"Of  my  poor  jester,  Chicot.  Alas! 
where  is  he  ?  " 

D'Epernon  rose,  piqued.  "  Your  maj- 
esty's souvenirs,  to-day,  are  not  very 
amusing  for  other  people,"  said  he. 

"Whv  so?"" 


"Your  majesty,  without  intending  it, 
perhaps,  compared  me  to  Chicot,  which 
is  not  ver^^  flattering.'" 

"You. are  wrong,  D"Epernon  ;  I  could 
only  compare  to  Chicot  a  man  who  loves 
me,  and  whom  I  love." 

"  It  was  not  to  resemble  Cliicot,  1 
suppose,  /that  your  majesty  made  me  a 
duke  ?  " 

"  Cliicot  loved  me,  and  1  miss  him  ; 
that  is  all  I  can  sa}'.  Oh  !  when  I  think 
that  in  the  same  place  where  you  now 
are  have  been  all  those  yoimg-men,  hand- 
some, brave,  and  faithful — that  there,  on 
that  very  chair  on  which  you  have  placed 
your  hat,  Chicot  has  slept  more  than  a 
hundred  times — " 

' '  Perhaps  thatv^  was  very  amusing-, ' ' 
interrupted  the  duke,  "'  but  certainly  not 
very  respectful." 

"Alas  !  he  has  now  neither  mind  noi- 
body." "What  became  of  him  ?  " 

"'  He  died,  like  all  Avho  loved  me." 

"  Well,  sire,  I  think  he  did  well  to  die  ; 
he  was  g-rowing  old,  and  I  hav(3  heard 
that  sobriety  was  not  one  of  his  virtues. 
Of  what  did  he  die — indigestion  ?  " 

"Of  g-rief." 

"Oh  !  he  told  ^^ou  so,  to  make  3'ou 
laugh  once  more." 

"  You  are  wrong- ;  he  Avould  not  sad- 
den me  with  the  news  of  his  illness.  He 
knew  how  I  reg-retted  m}"  friends — he, 
who  had  so  often  seen  me  weep  for  them." 

"Then  it  was  his  shade  that  came  to 
tell  you?" 

"No  ;  I  did  not  even  see  his  shade.  It 
was  his  friend,  the  worthy"  prior  Goren- 
flot,  who  wrote  me  this  sad  news." 

"I  see  that  if  he  lived  your  majesty 
would  make  him  chancellor." 

"I  beg-,  duke,  that  you  will  not  laugh 
at  those  who  loved  me,  and  whom  I 
loved." 

"Oh!  sire,  I  do  not  desire  to  laugh, 
but  just  now  you  reproached  me  with 
want  of  g-ayety,  parfandious  !  " 

"Well,  now  I  am  in  the  mood  to  hear 
bad  news,  if  you  have  any  to  tell.  Lucki- 
ly I  have  strength  to  bear  it,  or  I  should 
be  dea(J  ten  times  a  day." 

"Which  would  not  displease  certain 
people   of   our   acquaintance."' 
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"  Oil  !  against  tiiem  I  liave  tlie  arms 
of  m,y  Swiss.'' 

'•I  could  find  3011  a  better  g-uard  tlian 
that." 

"  You  ?  " "  Yes,  sire."* 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"Will  your  majesty' be  so  g-ood  as  to 
accompany  me  to  the  old  buildings  of  the 
Louvre?" 

''  On  the  site  of  the  Rue  de  FAstruce  ?" 

'•  Precisely." 

."  What  shall  I  see  there  ?  " 

"Oh!  come  first." 

•*  It  is  a  long'  way,  duke." 

"We  can  go  in  five  minutes  throug-h 
the  g-alleries." 

"D'Epernon— " 

"Well,  sire?"         ^ 

"  If  what  you  are  about  to  show  me  be 
not  worth  seeing,  take  care." 

"■  I  answer  for  it,  sire." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  king,  rising. 

The  duke  took  his  cloak,  presented  the 
king's  sword  to  him,  then,  taking"  a  ligrht, 
j-irpfeded  his  majesty. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE     DORMITORY. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  they  a^rrived 
at  their  destination.  The  duke  took  out 
a  ke^^,  and,  after  crossing  a  court,  opened 
an  arched  door,  the  bottom  of  which  Avas 
overgrown  with  long  grass.  They  went 
along  a  dark  corridor,  and  then  up  a  stair- 
case to  a  room,  of  which  D'Epernon  had 
also  the  ke3^  He  opened  the  door,  and 
showed  the  king-  forty-five  beds,  and  in 
each  of  them  a  sleeper. 

The  king-  looked  at  all  this  with  a 
troubled  curiosity.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
'•  wiio  are  these  people?" 

"  People  wiio  sleep  to-night,  but  will 
not  do  so  to-morrow  night." 

"Why  not  ?" 

"That  your  majesty  may  slee])  in 
peace." 

"Explain  yourself.  Are  these  your 
friends  ?  " 

"  Chosen  by  me,  sire  ;  intrepid  g-uards, 
who  will  not  quit  your  majesty,  and  who, 
gentlemen  all,  will  be  able  to  go  where- 
ever  your  majesty  g-oes,  and  will  let  no 
one  approach  you." 


"  And   you    thought   of  this,    D'Eper- 

non  ?  " 

"  I,  alone,  sire." 

"  We  shall  be  laughed  at." 

"No,  we  shall  be  feared." 

"  But  they  will  ruin  me  ?  " 

"  How  can  a  king  be  ruined  ?  "  * 

"  I  cannot  pay  m\'  Swiss  I  " 

"  Look  at  these  men,  sire  ;  do  you  think 
t\iQj  would  be  very  expensive  to  keep?  " 

"  But  they  could  not  always  live  like 
this,  they  would'  be  stifled.  And  look  at 
their  doublets  ! " 

"  Oh  !  I  confess  they  are  not  all  very 
sumptuously  clothed,  but  if  they  had  been 
born  dukes  and  peers — " 

"Yes,  I  understand;  they  would  ha\-e 
cost  me  more  ?  " "  Just  so." 

"  Well,  how  much  will  they  cost  ?  That 
will,  perhaps,  decide  me,  for,  in  truth, 
D'Epernon,  they  do  not  loolc  very  invit- 
ing." 

"  Sire,  I  know  tYiey  are  rather  thin  and 
burned  hj  our  southern  sun,  but  I  was  so 
when  I  came  to  Paris.  They  will  fatten 
and  whiten  like  me." 

"  How"  the^''  snore  !  " 

"  Sire,  you  must  not  judg-e  them  to- 
nig-ht ;  they  have  supped  well." 

"Stay,  J-here  is  one  speaking  in  his 
sleep;  let  us  listen." 

Indeed,  one  of  the  gentlemen  called  out, 
"  If  you  are  a  woman,  fly  !  " 

Tlurking  api>roa.ched  him  softly.  "Ah  ! 
ah  !  "  said  he,  "  he  is  a  gallant." 

**  What  do  3'ou  think  of  him,  sire  ?  " 

"  His  face  pleases  me,  and  he  has  white 
hands  and  a  well-kept  beard." 

"It  is  Ernanton  de  Carmainges,  a  fine 
fellow,  who  is  capable  of  much." 

"  He  has  left  behind  him  some  love,  I 
suppose,  poor  fellow.  But  what  a  queei- 
figure  his  next  neighbor  .is." 

"'  Ah  !  that  is  M.  de  Chalabre.  If  he 
ruins  your  majesty,  it  will  not  be  without 
enriching  himself,  I  answer  for  it." 

"'  And  that  one,  with  such  a  sombci- 
ail-;  he  does  not  seem  as  thoug-h  lif 
dreamed  of  love." 

"  What  number,  sire  ?  " 

"  Number  12." 

"  M.  de  St.  Maline,  a  brave  fellow,  with 
a  heart  of  bronze." 
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"  Well,  Lavalette,  3^ou  have  had  a  good 
idea." 

'•'  I  should  think  so.  Imagine  the  effect 
that  will  be  produced  \)y  these  new 
watch-dogs,  who  will  follow  you  like  your 
shadow." 

"  Yes,  3'es ;  but  they  cannot  follow  me 
in  this  guise." 

"  Now  we  return  to  the  money.  But 
about  this,  also,  I  have  an  idea." 

"  D'Epernon  I  '' 

"  My  zeal  for  your  majesty"  doubles  my 
imagination." 

''Well,  let  us  hear  it." 

"  If  it  depended  upon  me,  each  of  these 
gentlemen  should  find  by  his  bed  a  purse 
containing  1,000  crowns,  as  payment  for 
the  first  six  months." 

''One  thousand  crowns  fdr  six  months  ! 
6,000  livres  a  year  I  You  are  mad,  duke ; 
an  entire  regiment  would  not  cost  that." 

''You  forget,  sire,  that  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  well  dressed.  Each  will 
have  to  take  from  his  1,300  crowns  enough 
for  arms  and  equipments.  Set  down  1,500 
livres  to  effect  this  in  a  manner  to  do  you 
honor,  and  there  would  remain  4,500  livres 
for  the  first  j^ear.  Then  for  subsequent 
years  you  could  give  3,000  livres." 

"That  is  more  reasonable." 

"  Then  3-our  majesty  accepts  ?  " 

"  There  is  only  one  difficulty,  duke." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Want  of  money." 

"Sire,  I  have  found  a  method.  Six 
months  ago  a  tax  was  levied  on  shooting 
and  fishing." 

"Well?" 

"  The  first  payment  produced  65,000 
crowns,  which  have  not  yet  been  disposed 
of." 

"I  destined  it  for  the  war,  duke." 

"  The  first  interest  of  the  kingdom  is 
the  safety  of  the  king." 

"Well;  there  still  would  remain  20,- 
000  crowns  for  the  army." 

"Pardon,  sire,  but  I  had  disposed  of 
them,  also." 

"Ah!" 

"Yes,  sire;  your  majesty  had  prom- 
ised me  money." 

"  Ah  !  and  you  give  me  a  guard  to  ob- 
tain it." 

B— Vol.  VI. 


"Oh!  sire.  But  look  at  them;  will 
they  not  have  a  good  effect  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  dressed,  they  will  not 
look  bad.     Well,  so  be  it." 

"  Well,  then,  sire,  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask." 

"I  should  be  astonished  if  yoM  had 
not." 

"  Your  majestj^  is  bitter  to-day." 

"Oh!   I  onl}-  mean,  that  having  ren- 
dered me  a  service,  you  have  the  right  to 
ask  for  a  return." 
.   "Well,  sire,  it  is  an  appointment." 

"Why,  you  are  already  colonel-general 
of  infantry,  more  would  crush  you." 

"  In  your  majesty's  service,  I  am  a 
Samson." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  I  desire  the  command  of  these  forty- 
five  gentlemen . ' ' 

"What!  you  wish  to  march  at  their 
head?" 

"  No ;  I  should  have  a  deputy ;  only  I 
desire  that  the^'  should  know  me  as  their 
head." 

"Well,  3'ou  shall  have  it.  But  who  is 
to  be  your  deputy  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Loignac,  sire." 

"Ah!  that  is  well." 

"  He  pleases  3-our  majesty  ?" 

"Perfectly." 

"  Then  it  is  decided  ?  " 

"Yes;  let  it  be  as  you  wish." 

"  Then  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  treas- 
urer, and  get  my  fortA-five  purses." 

"To-night?" 

"They  are  to  find  them  to-morrow, 
when  they  wake." 

"  Good ;  then  I  will  return." 

"  Content,  sire  ?  " 

"Tolerably." 

"  Well  guarded,  at  all  events." 

"By  men  who  sleep." 

"The3^  will  not  sleep  to-morrow,  sire.'' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   SHADE   OF  CHICOT. 

The  king,  as  we  have  said,  was  never 
deceived  as  to  the  character  of  his  friends ; 
he  knew  perfectly  well  that  D'Epernon 
was  working  for  his  own  advantage,  but 
as  he  expected  to  have  had  to  give  and 
receive  nothing  in  return,  whereas  he  had 
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got  fortj^-five  g-uards,  lie  had  thoug-ht  it 
a  good  idea.  Besides,  it  was  a  novelty, 
which  was  a  thing  that  a  poor  king  of 
France  could  not  always  get,  and  espe- 
cially Henii  III.,  who,  when  he  had  gone 
through  his  processions,  counted  his  dogs, 
and  uttered  his  usual  number  of  sighs, 
had  nothing  left  to  do.  Therefore  he  be- 
came more  and  more  pleased  with  the 
klea  as  he  returned  to  his  room. 

••  These  men  are  doubtless  brave,  and 
will  be  perhaps  xqyv  devoted,"  thought 
he ;  "  and  fortj^-five  swords  always  ready 
to  leap  from  their  scabbards  are  a  grand 
thing."' 

This  thought  brought  to  his  mind  the 
other  devoted  swords  that  he  regretted 
so  bitterly.  He  became  sad  again,  and 
inquired  for  Joy e use.  They  replied  that 
he  had  not  returned. 

''Then  call  m^^  valets-de-chambre." 

When  he  was  in  bed,  they  asked  if  his 
reader  should  attend,  for  Henri  was  sub- 
ject to  long  fits  of  wakefulness,  and  Avas 
often  read  to  sleep. 

"No,"  replied  the  king,  "I  want  no 
one  ;  only  if  M.  de  Joyeuse  returns,  bring 
him  to  me." 

"  If  he  returns  late,  sire  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  he  is  always  late ;  but  what- 
ever be  the  hour,  bring  him  here." 

The  servants  extinguished  the  candles 
and  lighted  a  lamp  of  essences,  which 
gave  a  pale  blue  flame,  that  the  king 
liked.  Henri  was  tired,  and  soon  slept, 
but  not  for  long ;  he  awoke,  thinking  he 
heard  a  noise  in  the  room. 

"Joyeuse,"  he  asked ;  "  is  it  you  ?  " 

No  one  replied.  The  light  burned  dim, 
and  only  threw  faint  circles  on  the  ceiling 
of  carved  oak. 

"  Alone,  still  ! "  murmured  the  king. 
"  Mon  Dieu  !  I  am  alone  all  m^"  life,  as  I 
shall  be  after  death." 

"  '  Alone  after  death ' ;  that  is  not  cer- 
tain," said  a  powerful  voice  near  the  bed. 

The  king  started  up  and  looked  round 
him  in  terror.  "I  know  that  voice," 
cried  he. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  lucky,"  replied  the  voice. 

"It  is  like  the  voice  of  Chicot." 

"  YoM  burn,  Henri:  you  burn." 

Then  the  king,  getting  half  out  of  bed, 


saw  a  man  sitting  in  the  very  chair  which 
he  had  pointed  out  to  D'Epernon. 

"  Heaven  protect  me  !  "  cried  he  ;  "  it 
is  the  shade  of  Chicot." 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  Henriquet,  are  you  still 
so  foolish  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  shades  cannot  speak,  having  no 
bod}^  and  consequently^  no  tongue." 

"Then  you  are  Chicot,  himself?  "  cried 
the  king,  joyfully. 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure." 

"Then  you  are  not  dead,  my  poor  Chi- 
cot ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary ;  I  am  dead." 

"Chicot,  m}^  only  friend." 

"You,  at  least,  are  not  changed." 

"  But  you,  Chicot,  are  you  changed  ?  " 

"'  I  hope  so." 

"  Chicot,  my  friend,  why  did  you  leave 
me?" 

"  Because  I  am  dead." 

"  You  said  just  now  that  you  were  not 
dead." 

"  Dead  to  some — alive  to  others." 

."  And  to  me ?  " "Dead." 

"Why  dead  tome?  " 

"It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  you  are 
not  the  master  here." 

"How?" 

"  You  can  do  nothing  for  those  who 
serve  3^ou." 

"Chicot!" 

"  Do  not  be  angr^^,  or  I  shall  be  so, 
also." 

"'  Speak  then,  my  friend,"  said  the  king, 
fearful  that  Chicot  would  vanish. 

"Well,  I  had  a  little  affair  to  settle 
with  M.  de  Mayenne,  3"ou  remember?" 

"Perfectly." 

"I  settled  it;  I  beat  this  valiant  cap- 
tain without  merc3^  He  sought  for  me 
to  hang  me  ;  and  you,  whom  I  thought 
would  protect  me,  abandoned  me,  and 
made  peace  with  him.  Then  I  declared 
myself  dead  and  buried  by  the  aid  of  my 
friend  Gorenflot,*o  that  M.  de  Mayenne 
has  ceased  to  search  for  me." 

"What  a  frightful  courage  you  had, 
Chicot ;  did  you  not  know  the  grief  your 
death  would  cause  me?" 

"  I  have  never  lived  so  tranquilly  as 
since  the  world  thought  me  dead." 
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''Chicot,  my  head  turns;  you  frighten 
me — I  knoAv  not  what  to  think." 
"Well!  settle  something-." 
"  I  think  that  you  are  dead  and — " 
"Then  I  lie;  you  are  polite." 
'•'  You  commence   by  concealing-  some 
things  from  me  ;  but  presentl}^  like  the 
orators  of  antiquity,  you  will  tell  me  ter- 
rible truths." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  I  do  not  say  no.  Pre- 
pare, poor  king- !  " 

"  If  3'ou  are  not  a  shade,  how  could  you 
come  unnoticed  into  m^-  room,  throug-h 
the  g-uarded  corridors  ?  "  And  Henri, 
abandoning-  himself  to  new  terrors,  threw 
himself  down  in  the  bed  and  covered  up 
his  head. 

"Come,  come,"  cried  Chicot;  "you 
have  onlj'^  to  touch  me  to  be  convinced." 
"  But  how  did  3^ou  come  ?  " 
"  Why,  I  have  still  the  key  that  you 
g-ave  me,  and  which  I  hung-  round  my 
neck  to  enrage  your  g-entlemen,  and  with 
this  I  entered." 

"By  the  secret  door,  then?  " 
.     "Certainly." 

"And  why  to-day  more  than  yester- 
day?" 

"Ah!  that  you  shall  hear." 
Henri,  sitting-    up    again,  said    like    a 
child,  "  Do   not   tell  me   anything    disa- 
g-reeable,  Chicot ;   I  am   so  g-lad   to  see 
you  again." 

"I  will  tell  the  truth;  so  much  the 
worse  if  it  be  disagreeable." 

"But  3'our  fear  of  Mayenne  is  not 
serious  ?  " 

"  Very  serious,  on  the  contrary.  You 
understand  that  M.  de  Mayenne  gave  me 
fift}'  blows  with  a  stirrup  leather,  in  re- 
turn for  which  I  g-ave  him  one  hundred 
with  the  sheath  of  my  sword.  No  doubt 
he  thinks,  therefore,  that  he  still  owes  me 
fifty,  so  that  I  should  not  have  come  to 
you  now,  however  great  your  need,  had  I 
not  known  him  to  be  at  Soissons." 

"  Well,  Chicot,  I  take  you  now  under 
my  protection,  and  I  wish  that  you  should 
be  resuscitated  and  appear  openh^" 
"What  folly!" 

"I  will  protect  3'ou,  on  my  royal  word." 
"Bah  !  I  have  better  than  that." 
"What?" 


"My  hole,  wiiei-t'  I  remain." 
"I  forbid  it,"  cried  the  king-,  jumping 
out  of  bed. 

"Henri,  you  will  catch  cold;  g-o  back 
to  bed,  I  pray." 

"You  are  right,  but  you  exasperated 
me.  How,  when  I  have  enough  guards, 
Swiss,  Scotch,  and  French,  for  my  own 
defense,  should  I  not  have  enough  for 
yours  ?  " 

"  Let  us  see  :  you  have  the  Swiss — " 
"Yes,  commanded  by  Tocquenot." 
"Good!  then  you  have  the  Scotch — " 
"  Commanded  by  Larchant." 
"  Very  well !  and  you  have  the  French 
guards — " 

*^  Commanded  by  Crillon.     And  then — 
but  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  tell  you — " 
"I  did  not  ask  you." 
"A  novelty,  Chicot  !" 
"A  novelty?" 

"  Yes  ;  imagine  forty-five  brave  gentle- 
men." 

"  Forty-five  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"Forty-five  gentlemen." 
"  Where  did   you  find  them  ?    Not  in 
Paris,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No,  but  they  arrived  here  yesterday." 
"Oh!"   cried    Chicot,  with   a  sudden 
illumination,  "I  know  these  gentlemen." 
"Really!" 

"  Forty-five  beggars,  who  only  want 
the  wallet ;  figures  to  make  one  die  with 
laughter." 

"  Chicot,  there  are  splendid  men  among 
them." 

"  Gascons,  like  your  colonel-general  of 
infantry." 

"And  like  you,  Chicot.  However,  I 
have  forty-five  formidable  swords  at  com- 
mand." 

"  Commanded  by  the  46th,  whom  they 
call  D'Epernon." 
"Not  exactly." 
"  By  whom,  then  ?  " 
"De  Loignac." 

"  And  it  is  with  them  you  think  to  de- 
fend 3'ourself  ?  " 

"Yes,  mordieu !  yes." 

"  Well,  I  have  more  troops  than  you." 

"You  have  troops  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"What  are  thev  ?  " 
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"  You  shall  hear.  First,  all  the  army 
that  MM.  de  Guise  are  raising  in  Lor- 
raine." 

"Are  you  mad  ?" 

"  No  ;  a  real  army — at  least  six  thou- 
sand men." 

*'  But  how  can  you,  who  fear  M.  de 
Mayenne  so  much,  be  defended  by  the 
soldiers  of  M.  de  Guise?" 

"  Because  I  am  dead." 

"  Ag-ain  this  joke  !  " 

"  No  ;  I  have  changed  my  name  and 
position." 

"  What  are  you,  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  Robert  Briquet,  merchant  and 
leaguer." 

"You  a  leaguer?" 

"A  devoted  one,  so  that  I  keep  away 
from  M.  de  Mayenne.  I  have,  then,  for 
me,  first,  the  army  of  Lorraine — six  thou- 
sand men  ;  remember  that  number." 

"I  listen." 

"  Then,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
Parisians." 

"  Famous  soldiers  !  " 

' '  Sufficiently  so  to  anno}^  you  much  : 
G,000  and  100,000  are  106,000  ;  then  there 
is  the  pope,  the  Spaniards,  M.  de  Bour- 
bon, the  Flemings,  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
Due  d'Anjou — " 

"  Have  3^ou  done  ?  "  interrupted  Henri, 
impatientl3\ 

"There  still  remain  three  classes  of 
people." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"First  the  Catholics,  who  hate  you 
because  you  onl^^  three  parts  extermi- 
nated the  Huguenots:  then  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  hate  you  because  you  have 
three  parts  exterminated  them ;  and  the 
third  party  is  that  which  desires  neither 
you,  nor  your  brother,  nor  M.  de  Guise, 
but  your  brother-in-law,  Henri  of  Na- 
varre." 

"  Provided  that  he  abjure.     But  these 
people  of  whom  you  speak  are  all  France." 
"Just  so.     These  are  my  troops  as  a 
leaguer  ;  now  add,  and  compare." 

"  You  are  joking,  are  you  not,  Chicot  ?" 
"Is  it  a  time  to  joke,  when  you  are 
alone,  against  all  the  world?  " 

Henri  assumed  an  air  of  royal  dignity. 
"  Alone  I  am,"  said  he,  "  but  at  the  same 


time  I  alone  command.  You  show  me  an 
army,  but  where  is  the  chief  ?  You  will 
say,  M.  de  Guise  ;  but  do  I  not  keep  him 
at  Nancy  ?  M.  de  Mayenne,  you  say 
3'ourself,  is  at  Soissons,  the  Due  d'Anjou 
is  at  Brussels,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  at 
Pau  ;  so  that  if  I  am  alone,  I  am  free.  I 
am  like  a  hunter  in  the  midst  of  a  plain, 
waiting  to  see  his  prej''  come  within  his 
reach." 

"On  the  contrary  ;  you  are  the  game 
whom  the  hunters  track  to  his  lair." 

"  Chicot !  " 

"  Well  !  let  me  hear  whom  you  have 
seen  come." 

"No  one." 

"  Yet  some  one  has  come." 

"  Of  those  Avhom  I  named  ?  " 

"  Not  exactlj^  but  nearly." 

"Who?" 

"A  woman." 

"My  sister  Margot  ?  " 

"  No  ;  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier." 

"  She  !  at  Paris  ?  " 

"Mon  Dieu  !  j^es." 

"  Well,  if  she  be ;  I  do  not  fear  women." 

"True;  but  she  comes  as  the  avant 
courier  to  announce  the  arrival  of  her 
brother." 

"Of  M.  de  Guise?" 

"Yes." 

"And  do  you  think  that  embarrasses 
me  ?     Give  me  ink  and  paper." 

"  What  for  ?  To  sign  an  order  for  M. 
de  Guise  to  remain  at  Nanc}'^  ?  " 

"  Exactly  ;  the  idea  must  be  good,  since 
you  had  it  also." 

"Execrable,  on  the  contrary." 

"Why?" 

"  As  soon  as  he  receives  it  he  will  know 
he  is  wanted  at  Paris,  and  he  will  come." 

The  king  grew  angr3\  "If  you  only 
returned  to  talk  like  this,"  said  he,  "you 
had  better  have  stayed  away." 

"What  would  you  have?  Phantoms 
never  flatter.  But  be  reasonable  ;  why 
do  you  think  M.  de  Guise  remains  at 
Nancy?" 

"  To  organize  an  army." 

"Well;  and  for  what  purpose  does  he 
destine  this  army  ?  " 

"Ah,  Chicot !  you  fatigue  me  with  all 
these  questions." 
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"  You  will  sleep  better  after  it.  He 
destines  this  army — " 

''To  attack  the  Huguenots  in  the 
north—" 

''Or  rather,  to  thwart  your  brother  of 
Anjou,  who  has  called  himself  Duke  of 
Brabant,  and  wishes  to  build  himself  a 
throne  in  Flanders,  for  which  he  solicits 
your  aid — " 

"  Which  I  never  sent." 

"  To  the  great  joy  of  the  Due  de  Guise. 
Well,  if  3^ou  were  to  feign  to  send  this  aid 
— if  they  only  went  half  way — " 

"Ah!  yes,  I  understand;  M.  de  Guise 
would  not  leave  the  frontier." 

"And  the  promise  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier  that  her  brother  would  be  here  in 
a  week — " 

"Would  be  broken." 

"  You  see,  then  ?  " 

"  So  far,  good  ;  but  in  the  south — " 

"Ah,  3^es  ;  the  Bearnais — " 

"  Do  3^ou  know  what  he  is  at  ?  " 

"No." 

'  •■  He  claims  the  towns  which  were  his 
wife's  dowr}^,"  said  the  king. 

"  Insolent !  to  claim  what  belongs  to 
him." 

"  Cahors,  for  example  ;  as  if  it  would 
be  good  polic3^  to  give  up  such  a  town  to 
an  enemy." 

"  No  ;  but  it  would  be  like  an  honest 
man." 

"  But  to  return  to  Flanders.  I  will 
send  some  one  to  my  brother — but  whom 
can  I  trust  ?  Oh  !  now  I  think  of  it,  you 
shall  go,  Chicot." 

"  I,  a  dead  man?  " 

"  No  ;  you  shall  go  as  Robert  Briquet." 

"As  a  bagman  ?  " 

"  Do  you  refuse  ?  " "  Certainly.' 

"You  disobey  me  !  " 

"  I  owe  you  no  obedience — " 

Henri  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
door  opened  and  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  was 
announced. 

"Ah  !  there  is  your  man,"  said  Chicot; 
"  who  could  make  a  better  ambassador?" 

Chicot  then  buried  himself  in  the  great 
chair,  so  as  to  be  quite  invisible  in  the 
dim  light.  M.  de  Joyeuse  did  not  see 
him.  The  king  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  on 
seeing  his  favorite,  and  held  out  his  hand. 


"Sit  down,  Joyeuse,  my  child,"  said  he; 
"  how  late  you  are." 

"Your  majesty  is  very  good,"  answered 
Joyeuse,  approaching  the  bed,  on  which 
he  sat  down. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DIFFICULTY   OF  FINDING   A  GOOD 
AMBASSADOR. 

Chicot  was  hidden  in  his  great  chair, 
and  Joyeuse  was  half  lying  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed  in  which  the  king  was  bolstered 
up,  when  the  conversation  commenced. 

"Well,  Joyeuse,"  said  Henri,  "have 
you  well  wandered  about  the  town?" 

"Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  duke,  care- 
lessly. 

"  How  quickly  you  disappeared  from 
the  Place  de  Greve." 

"Sire,  to  speak  frankly,  I  do  not  like 
to  see  men  suffer." 

"Tender  heart." 

"  No  ;  egotistical  heart,  rather ;  then 
sufferings  act  on  my  nerves." 

"  You  know  what  passed  ?  " 

"Ma  foi!  no." 

"Salcede  denied  all." 

"Ah!" 

"You  bear  it  very  indifferently,  Soy- 
euse." 

"I  confess  I  do  not  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  it ;  besides,  I  was  certain  he 
would  deny  everything." 

"  But  since  he  confessed  before  the 
judges—" 

"  All  the  more  reason  that  he  should 
deny  it  afterward.  The  confession  put 
the  Guises  on  their  guard,  and  the}'  were 
at  work  while  your  majesty  remained 
quiet." 

"  What !  you  foresee  such  things,  and 
do  not  warn  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  minister,  to  talk  politics." 

"  Well,  Joj'^euse,  I  want  your  brother." 

"He,  like  myself,  is  at  your  majesty's 
service." 

"  Then  I  may  count  on  him  ?  " 

"  Doubtless." 

"I  wish  to  send  him  on  a  little  mission." 

"Out  of  Paris?" 

"Yes." 

"In  that  case,  it  is  impossible." 

"How  so?" 
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"Du  Bouchag-e  cannot  g-o  away  just 
now." 

The  king"  looked  astonished.  "  What  do 
you  mean?  ''  said  he. 

' '  Sire, " '  said  Joyeuse  quietl}',  ' ''  it  is  the 
simplest  thing  possible.  Du  Bouchage  is 
in  love,  but  he  had  camned  on  his  negotia- 
tions badl}"^,  and  everything  was  going 
wrong ;  the  poor  boy  ^vas  growing  thin- 
ner and  thinner." 

''Indeed,''  said  the  king,  "I  have  re- 
marked it." 

'''  And  he  had  become  sad,  mordieu  !  as 
if  he  had  lived  in  your  majesty's  court." 

A  kind  of  grunt,  proceeding  from  the 
corner  of  the  room,  interrupted  Joyeuse, 
who  looked  round  astonislied. 

'•'  It  is  nothing,  Joyeuse,"  said  the  king, 
laughing,  ''onlj^  a  dog  asleep  on  the  foot- 
stool. You  say,  then,  that  Du  Bouchage 
grew  sad  ? — " 

''Sad  as  death,  sire.  It  seems  he  has 
met  with  some  woman  of  an  extraor- 
dinary disposition.  However,  one  some- 
times succeeds  as  well  with  this  sort  of 
women  as  with  others,  if  you  only  set  the 
right  way  to  work." 

"You  would  not  have  been  embar- 
rassed, libertine  !  " 

"  You  understand,  sire,  that  no  sooner 
had  he  made  me  his  confidant,  than  I  un- 
dertook to  save  him." 

"So  that—" 

"  So  that  already  the  cure  commences." 

"  What,  is  he  less  in  love  ?  " 

"No  ;  but  he  has  more  hope  of  making 
her  so.  For  the  future,  instead  of  sighing 
with  the  ladj',  we  mean  to  amuse  her  in 
every  possible  way.  To-night  I  stationed 
thirty  Italian  musicians  under  her  bal- 
cony." 

"  Ah  I  ma  foi !  music  would  not  have 
amused  me  when  I  w^as  in  love  with 
Madame  de  Conde." 

"  No  ;  but  you  were  in  love,  sire ;  and 
she  is  as  cold  as  an  icicle." 

"And  you  think  music  will  melt  her  ?  " 

"Diable  !  I  do  not  say  that  she  will 
come  at  once  and  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Du  Bouchage,  but  she  will  be 
pleased  at  all  this  being  done  for  herself 
alpne.  If  she  do  not  care  for  this,  we 
shall  have  plays,  enchantments,  poetry — 


in  fact,  all  the  pleasures  of  the  ea.rth,  so 
that,  even  if  we  do  not  bring  gayely  back 
to  her,  I  hope  we  shall  to  Du  Bouchage." 
"Well,  I  hope  so  ;  but  since  it  would  be 
so  trying  to  him  to  leave  Paris,  I  hope 
you  are  not  also,  like  him,  the  slave  of 
some  passion  ?  " 

"  I  never  was  more  free,  sire." 

■•  Oh  !  I  thought  you  were  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  lady  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,  so  I  was  ;  but  imagine  that 
this  evening,  after  having  given  m}^  les- 
son to  Du  Bouchage,  I  went  to  see  her, 
with  my  head  full  of  his  love  story,  and, 
believing  m3'self  almost  as  much  in  love 
as  he,  I  found  a  trembling  frightened  wo- 
man, and  thinking  I  had  disturbed  her 
somehow,  I  tried  to  reassure  her,  but  it 
was  useless.  I  interrogated  her,  but  she 
did  not  reply.  I  tried  to  embrace  her,  and 
she  turned  her  head  away.  I  grew  angry, 
and  we  quarreled ;  and  she  told  me  she 
should  never  be  at  home  to  me  any  more. " 

"  Poor  Joyeuse ;  what  did  3'ou  do  ?  " 

"Pardieu,  sire!  I  took  my  hat  and 
cloak,  bowed,  and  went  out,  without  once 
looking  back." 

"Bravo,  Joyeuse;  it  was  courageous." 

"The  more  so,  sire,  that  I  thought  I 
heard  her  sigh." 

"But  you  will  return?  " 

"No,  I  am  proud." 

"Well,  m^''  friend,  this  rupture  is  for 
your  good." 

"Perhaps  so,  sire;  but  I  sliall  prob- 
ably be  horribh"  ennuye  for  a  w^eek,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do.  It  may  perhaps  amuse 
me,  however,  as  it  is  something  new,  and 
I  think  it  distingu6." 

"  Certainly  it  is,  I  have  made  it  so," 
said  the  king.  "However,  I  will  occupy 
you  with  something-." 

"Something  lazy,  I  hope?" 

A  second  noise  came  from  the  chair  : 
one  miglit  have  thought  the  dog  was 
laughing  at  the  words  of  Joyeuse. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  sire  ?  "  continued 
Joyeuse. 

"  Get  on  your  boots." 

"Oh  !  that  is  against  all  my  ideas." 

"  Get  on  horseback." 

"  On  horseback  !  impossible." 

"And  whv  ?  " 
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"Because  I  am  an  admiral,  and  ad- 
mirals have  nothing  to  do  with  horses." 

•'•^  Well,  then,  admiral,  if  it  be  not  ^-our 
place  to  mount  a  horse,  it  is  so  at  all 
events  to  go  on  board  ship.  So  3'ou 
will  start  at  once  for  Rouen,  where  you 
will  find  your  admiral's  ship,  and  make 
I'eady  to  sail  immediately  for  Antwerp.'" 

'•'For  Antwerp!  "  cried  Joyeuse,  in  a 
tone  as  despairing  as  though  he  had  re- 
ceived an  order  for  Canton  orValparaiso. 

"  I  said  so,"  replied  the  king,  in  a  cold 
and  haughty  tone,  '^  and  there  is  no  need 
to  repeat  it." 

Joyeuse,  without  making  the  least  fur- 
ther resistance,  fastened  his  cloak  and 
took  his  hat. 

"What  a  trouble  I  have  to  make  \w\- 
self  obe3"ed,"  continued  Henri.  "  Ventre- 
bleu  !  if  I  forget  sometimes  that  I  am  the 
master,  others  might  remember  it." 

Joyeuse  bowed  stifly,  and  said,  "  Your 
orders,  sire?  " 

The  king  began  to  melt.  "Go,"  said 
he,  "to  Rouen,  where  I  wish  you  to  em- 
bark, unless  3^ou  prefer  going  by  land  to 
Brussels." 

Joyeuse  did  not  answer,  but  only  bowed. 

"Do  you  prefer  the  land  route,  duke  ?  " 
asked  Henri. 

"  I  have  no  preference  when  I  have  an 
order  to  execute,  sire." 

"There,  now  you  are  sulky.  Ah  !  kings 
have  no  friends." 

"  Those  who  give  orders  can  only  ex- 
pect to  find  servants. " 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  king,  angrj- 
again,  "'  you  will  go  then  to  Rouen  ;  you 
will  go  on  board  your  ship,  and  will  take 
the  garrisons  of  Caudebec,  Harfleur,  and 
Dieppe,  which  I  will  replace  afterward. 
You  will  put  them  on  board  six  trans- 
ports, and  place  them  at  the  service  of 
my  brother,  who  expects  aid  from  me." 

"  My  commission,  if  you  please,  sire." 

"And  since  when  have  you  been  un- 
able to  act  by  virtue  of  your  rank  as 
admiral?" 

"'  I  only  obey,  sire  ;  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  avoid  responsibility." 

"Well,  then,  M.  le  Due,  you  will  receive 
the  commission  at  your  hotel  before  you 
depart," 


"  And  when  will  that  be  ? '" 

"  In  an  hour." 

Joyeuse  bowed  and  turned  to  the  door. 
The  king's  heart  misgave  him.  ' '  What !  " 
cried  he,  "not  even  the  courtesy  of  an 
adieu  ?  You  are  not  polite,  but  that  is  a 
common  reproach  to  naval  people." 

"  Pardon  me,  sire,  but  I  am  a  still  worse 
courtier  than  I  am  a  seaman  ;  "  and  shut- 
ting the  door  violently,  ho  went  out. 

"See  how  those  love  me,  for  whom  I 
have  done  so  much,"  cried  the  king  ;  "'  un- 
grateful Joyeuse  I ' ' 

"Well,  are  you  going  to  recall  him?" 
said  Chicot,  advancing.  "'  Because,  for 
once  in  your  life,  you  have  been  firm,  you 
repent  it." 

"  Ah  !  so  you  think  it  ver3^  agreeable  to 
go  to  sea  in  the  month  of  October?  I 
should  like  to  see  ^-ou  do  it." 

"'  You  are  quite  w^elcome  to  do  so  ;  my 
greatest  desire  just  now  is  to  travel." 

•'/  Then  if  I  wish  to  send  jou  somewhere 
j'ou  will  not  object  to  go  ?  " 

"  Not  only  I  do  not  object,  but  I  re- 
quest it." 

"On  a  mission?  " 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  go  to  Navarre  ?  " 

"I  w^ould  go  to  the  devil." 

"You  are  joking." 

"  No ;  since  my  death  I  joke  no  more." 

"  But  3^ou  refused  just  now^  to  quit 
Paris." 

"  I  was  wrong,  and  I  repent.  I  will  go 
to  Navarre,  if  ,you  will  send  me." 

"'  Doubtless ;  I  wish  it." 

"I  wait  your  orders,  gracious  prince," 
said  Chicot,  assuming  the  same  attitude 
as  Joj^euse. 

"But  3'ou  do  not  know  if  the  mission 
will  suit  you.  I  have  certain  projects  of 
embroiling  Margot  with  her  husband." 

"Divide  to  reign  was  the  A  B  C  of  poli- 
tics one  hundred  j^ears  ago." 

"  Then  3'ou  have  no  repugnance  ?  " 

"It  does  not  concern  me;  do  as  you 
wish.  I  am  ambassador,  that  is  all ;  and 
as  long  as  I  am  inviolable,  that  is  all  I 
care  for." 

"  But  now  you  must  know  what  to  say 
to  my  brother-in-law." 

"  I  say  anything  !     Certainly  not," 
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''  Not  ?  " 

''I  will  go  where  .you  like,  but  I  will 
say  nothing-." 

"  Then  3'ou  refuse  ?  " 

''I  refuse  to  give  a  message,  but  I  will 
take  a  letter," 

''  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  letter." 

''Give  it  me,  then." 

"  What  !  you  do  not  think  such  a  letter 
can  be  written  at  once.  It  must  be  well 
weighed  and  considered."  . 

"  Well,  then,  think  over  it.  I  will  come 
or  send  for  it  earh^  to-morrow." 

"  Wliy  not  sleep  here  ?  " 

''Here?" 

"Yes,  in  3-our  chair." 

"  I  sleep  no  more  at  the  Louvre." 

"  But  3^ou  must  know  my  intentions 
concerning  Margot  and  her  husband.  My 
letter  will  make  a  noise,  and  they  will 
question  30U  ;  you  must  be  able  to  reply." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  "  said  Chicot,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  "  how  obtuse  you  are,  great 
king.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  carry 
a  letter  a  hundred  and  fift^^  leagues  with- 
out knowing  what  is  in  it  ?  Be  easy,  the 
first  halt  I  make  I  shall  open  your  letter 
and  read  it.  What !  have  j^ou  sent  am- 
bassadors for  ten  3'ears  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  know  no  better  than  that? 
Come,  rest  in  peace,  and  I  will  return  to 
my  solitude." 

"Where  is  it?  " 

' '  In  the  cemetery  of  the  Grands-Inno- 
cens,  great  prince." 

Henri  looked  at  him  in  astonishment 
again. 

"Ah!  you  did  not  expect  that,"  said 
Chicot.  "Well,  till  to-morrow,  w^hen  I 
or  my  messenger  will  come — " 

"How  shall  I  know  your  messenger 
when  he  arrives?" 

"  He  will  say  he  comes  from  the  shade." 
And  Chicot  disappeared  so  rapidly  as  al- 
most to  reawaken  the  king's  fears  as  to 
whether  he  were  a  shade  or  not. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE      SERENADE. 

From  the  Louvre  Chicot  had  not  far  to 
go  to  his  home.  He  went  to  the  bank  of 
the  Seine  and  got  into  a  little  boat  which 
he  had  left  there. 


"It  is  strange,"  thought  he,  as  he 
rowed  and  looked  at  the  still-lighted 
window  of  the  king's  room,  "  that  after 
so  many  years,  Henri  is  still  the  same. 
Others  have  risen  or  fallen,  while  he  has 
gained  some  w-rinkles,  and  that  is  all.  He 
has  the  same  weak,  yet  elevated  mind — 
still  fantastical  and  poetical — still  the 
same  egotistical  being,  always  asking 
for  more  than  one  has  to  give  him, 
friendship  from  the  indifferent,  love  from 
the  friendly,  devotion  from  the  loving,  and 
more  sad  than  any  one  in  his  kingdom. 
B3'-the-b3',  he  did  not  speak  of  giving 
me  any  money  for  my  journey;  that 
proves  at  least  that  he  thinks  me  a 
friend."     And  he  laughed  quietly. 

He  soon  arrived  at  the  opposite  bank, 
where  he  fastened  his  boat.  On  entering 
the  Rue  des  Augustins,  he  was  struck  by 
the  sound  of  instruments  and  voices  in  the 
street  at  that  late  hour. 

"Is  there  a  wedding  here?"  thought 
he,  "  I  have  not  long  to  sleep,  and  now 
this  will  keep  me  awake." 

As  he  advanced,  he  saw  a  dozen  flam- 
beaux carried  by  pages,  while  thirty  musi- 
cians were  playing  on  different  instru- 
ments. The  band  was  stationed  before 
a  house,  that  Chicot,  with  surprise, 
recognized  as  his  own.  He  remained  for 
an  instant  stupefied,  and  then  said  to 
himself,  "  There  must  be  some  mistake  ; 
all  this  noise  cannot  be  foi'  me.  Unless, 
indeed,  some  unknown  princess  has  sud- 
denly fallen  in  love  with  me." 

This  supposition,  flattering  as  it  was, 
did  not  appear  to  convince  Chicot,  and  he 
turned  toward  the  house  facing  his,  but 
it  showed  no  signs  of  life. 

"  They  must  sleep  soundly,  there,"  said 
he  ;  "such  a  noise  is  enough  to  wake  the 
dead." 

"Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  torch-bearer,  "  but 
can  3"0U  tell  me,  if  you  please,  who  all 
this  music«is  for?  " 

"For  the  bourgeois  who  lives  there," 
replied  he,  pointing  out  to  Chicot  his  own 
house. 

"Decidedly  it  is  for  me  !  "  thought  he. 
"  Whom  do  3'ou  belong  to  ?  "  he  asked. 

"To  the  bourgeois  who  lives  there." 
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''Ah  !  they  not  only  come  for  me,  but 
they  belong-  to  me — still  better.  Well  ! 
we  shall  see,"  and  piercing-  throug-h  the 
crowd,  he  opened  his  door,  went  upstairs, 
and  appeared  at  his  balconj^  in  which  he 
placed  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

'•'  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''are  you  sure 
there  is  no  mistake  ?  is  all  this  really  for 
me?" 

"  Are  you  M.  Robert  Briquet  ?  " 

"Himself." 

"  Then  we  are  at  yowc  service,  mon- 
sieur," said  the  leader  of  the  band,  g-iving- 
the  sig-n  to  recommence. 

"Certainly  it  is  unintellig-ible,"thoug-ht 
Chicot.  He  looked  around ;  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  street  were  at  their  win- 
dows, excepting-  those  of  the  opposite 
house,  which,  as  we  have  said,  remained 
dark  and  quiet.  But  on  g-lancing-  down- 
ward, he  saw  a  man  wrapped  in  a  dark 
cloak,  and  who  wore  a  black  hat  with  a 
red  feather,  leaning-  ag-ainst  the  portico 
of  his  own  door^  and  looking  earnestly  at 
.the  opposite  house. 

The  leader  of  the  band  just  then  quitted 
his  post  and  spoke  softly  to  this  man,  and 
Chicot  instantly  g-uessed  that  here  lay  all 
the  interest  of  the  scene.  Soon  after,  a 
g-entleman  on  horseback,  followed  by  two 
squires,  appeared  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  pushed  his  way  throug-h  the 
crowd,  while  the  music  stopped. 

"M.  de  Jo3^euse,"  murmured  Chicot, 
who  recog-nized  him  at  once. 

The  cavalier  approached  the  g-entleman 
under  the  balcony. 
.   "Well  !  Henri,"  said  he,  "what news?" 

"  Nothing-,  brother." "  Nothing-  ?  " 

"No  ;  she  has  not  even  appeared." 

"  They  have  not  made  noise  enoug-h." 

"  The3^  have  roused  all  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  They  did  not  cr3^  as  I  told  them,  that 
it  was  all  in  honor  of  this  bourgeois." 

'•'  They  cried  it  so  loud,  that  there  he  is, 
sitting  in  his  balcony,  listening." 

"  And  she  has  not  appeared  ?  " 

"  Neither  she,  nor  any  one." 

"The  idea  was  ingenious,  however,  for 
she  might,  like  the  rest  of  the  people, 
have  profited  by  the  music  given  to  her 
neighbor." 


"Ah  !  you  do  not  know  her,  brother." 

"Yes,  I  do  ;  or  at  all  events  I  know 
women,  and  as  she  is  but  a  woman,  we 
will  not  despair." 

"Ah!  3'ou  sa}^  that  in  a  discouraged 
tone,  brother." 

"Not  at  all;  only  give  the  bourgeois 
his  serenade  every  night." 

"  But  she  will  go  away." 

"  Not  if  you  do  not  speak  to  her,  or 
seem  to  be  doing  it  on  her  account,  and 
remain  concealed.  Has  the  bourgeois 
spoken  ? " 

"Yes,  and  he  is  now  speaking  again." 

"Hold  your  tongue  up  there  and  go 
in,"  cried  Joyeuse,  out  of  humor.  "Dia- 
ble  !  you  have  had  your  serenade,  so  keep 
quiet." 

' '  My  serenade  !  that  is  just  what  I  want 
to  know  the  meaning  of ;  to  whom  is  it 
addressed  ?  " 

"To  3'our  daughter." 

"  I  have  none." — "'  To  your  wife,  then." 

"  Thank  God,  I  am  not  married." 

"Then  to  yourself,  and  if  3^ou  do  not  go 
in—"  cried  Joyeuse,  advancing  with  a 
menacing  air. 

"  Ventre  de  biche  !  but  if  the  music  be 
for  me — " 

"  Old  fool !  "  growled  Joyeuse.  "  If  3^ou 
do  not  go  in  and  hide  j^our  ugly  face  they 
shall  break  their  instruments  over  your 
head." 

"  Let  the  man  alone,  brother,"  said 
Henri,  "the  fact  is,  he  must  be  verj' 
much  astonished." 

"  Oh  !  but  if  we  get  up  a  quarrel,  per- 
haps she  will  look  to  see  what  is  the 
matter ;  we  will  burn  his  house  down,  if 
necessary." 

"  No,  for  pitj^'s  sake,  brother,  do  not 
let  us  force  her  attention ;  we  are  beaten, 
and  must  submit." 

Chicot,  who  heard  all,  was  mentally 
preparing  the  means  of  defense,  but  Joy- 
euse yielded  to  his  brother's  request,  and 
dismissed  the  pages  and  musicians. 

Then  he  said  to  his  brother,  "  I  am  in 
despair;  all  conspires  against  us." 

"What  do  3"ou  mean  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  longer  time  to  aid  you." 

"I  see  now  that  you  are  in  traveling 
dress;  I  did  not  remark  it  before." 
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"  I  set  off  to-nig-ht  for  Antwerp,  by 
desire  of  the  king-.'* 

"  When  did  he  give  you  the  order  ?  " 

"This  evening." 

"Mon  Dieu  !" 

"  Come  with  me,  I  entreat."' 

'•Do  you  order  me,  brother?*'  said 
Henri,  turning-  pale  at  the  thought. 

"  No ;  I  onl.y  bog  you.'" 

"■  Thank  you,  brother.  If  I  were  forced 
to  give  up  passing  my  nights  under  this 
window." 

"Well?" 

"'I  should  die." 

"You  are  mad." 

"M}^  heart  is  here,  brother  :  m^'  life  is 
here." 

Jo3'euse  crossed  his  arms  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  anger  and  pity.  "If  our  father," 
he  said,  ''begged  3^ou  to  let  yourself  be 
attended  by  Miron,  who  is  at  once  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  doctor  ?  " 

'  •'  I  should  reply  to  my  father  that  I  am 
Avell  and  that  my  brain  is  sound,  and  that 
Miron  cannot  cure  love  sickness." 

"Well,  then,  Henri,  I  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  She  is  but  a  woman,  and  at 
my  return  I  hope  to  see  you  more  joyous 
than  myself." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  good  brother,  I  shall  be 
cured— I  shall  be  happy,  thanks  to  your 
friendship,  Avhich  is  my  most  precious 
possession." 

"After  your  love." 

"  Before  m^'  life." 

Joyeuse,  much  touched,  interrupted 
him. 

"'  Let  us  go,  brother,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  brother,  I  follow  you,"  said  Du 
Bouchago,  sighing. 

"Yes,  I  understand;  the  last  adieux  to 
the  window;  but  you  have  also  one  for 
me,  brother." 

Henri  passed  his  arms  round  the  neck 
of  his  brother,  who  leaned  down  to  em- 
brace him. 

"No!"  cried  he.  "I  will  accompany' 
you  to  the  gates,"  and  with  a  last  look 
toward  the  window,  he  followed  his 
brother. 

Chicot  continued  to  watch.  Gradually 
every  one  disappeared,  and  the  street  was 
deserted.     Then  one  of  the  windows  of 


the  opposite  house  was  opened,  and  a 
man  looked  out. 

"There  is  no  longer  any  one,  madame," 
said  he;  "you  may  leave  your  hiding- 
place  and  go  down  to  your  own  room," 
and  lighting  a  lamp,  he  gave  it  into  a 
hand  stretched  out  to  receive  it, 

Chicot  looked  earnestly,  but  as  he 
caught  sight  of  her  pale  but  sublime  face, 
he  shuddered  and  sat  down,  entirely  sub- 
jugated, in  his  turn,  by  the  melancholy 
influence  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHICOT'S    PURSE. 

Chicot  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  dreaming  in  his  armchair,  for  the 
face  of  that  woman  brought  before  him  a 
number  of  illustrious  shades  connected 
with  man^^  happ3'  or  terrible  souvenirs, 
and  he  who  had  regretted  his  sleep  on 
first  arriving,  now  thought  no  more  of  it. 

When  morning  dawned  he  got  up, 
threw  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and 
with  the  firmness  of  a  sage,  examined  the 
bottom  of  his  purse  and  his  shoes,  Chi- 
cot, a  man  of  lively  imagination,  had 
made  in  the  principal  beam  which  ran 
through  his  house  a  cavity,  a  foot  and  a 
half  long  and  six  inches  wide,  which  he 
used  as  a  strong-  box,  to  contain  1,000 
crowns  in  gold.  He  had  made  the  follow- 
ing calculation  :  "I  spend  the  twentieth 
part  of  one  of  these  crowns  every  day  ; 
therefore  I  have  enough  to  last  me  for 
20,000  days.  I  cannot  live  so  long  as 
that,  but  I  may  live  half  as  long,  and  as 
I  grow  older  my  wants  and  expenses  will 
increase,  and  this  will  give  me  twenty-five 
or  thirty  good  years  to  live,  and  that  is 
enough."  He  was  therefore  tranquil  as 
to  the  future. 

This  morning  on  opening  his  store, 
"Ventre  de  biche  !  "  he  cried,  "  times  are 
hard,  and  I  need  not  be  delicate  with 
Henri.  This  money  did  not  come  from 
him,  but  from  an  old  uncle.  If  it  wer(> 
still  night,  I  would  go  and  get  100  crowns 
from  the  king;  but  now  I  have  no  re- 
source but  in  myself  or  in  Gorenflot." 

This  idea  of  drawing  money  from  Gor- 
enflot made  him  smile.  "It  would  be 
odd,"  thought  he,    "if  Gorenflot   should 
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Vefuse  100  crowns  to  the  friend  through 
whom  he  was  appointed  prior  to  the 
Jacobins.  But  this  letter  of  the  king's. 
I  must  go  and  fetch  it.  But  these  Joye- 
uses  are  in  truth  capable  of  burning  my 
house  down  some  night,  to  attract  the 
lady  to  her  window:  and  my  1,000  crowns  I 
reall^^.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  hide 
them  in  the  ground.  However,  if  thej^ 
burn  my  house  the  king  shall  pay  me  for 
it."" 

Thus  reassured,  he  left  the  house,  and 
at  that  momtmt  saw^  at  theAvindow  of  the 
opposite  house  the  servant  of  the  unknown 
lady.  This  man,  as  Ave  have  said,  was 
completely  disfigured  by  a  scar  extend- 
ing from  the  left  temple  to  the  cheek ; 
but  although  bald  and  with  a  gray  beard, 
he  had  a  quick,  active  appearance,  and  a 
fresh  and  young-looking  complexion.  On 
seeing  Chicot,  he  drew  his  hood  over  his 
head,  and  was  going*  in,  but  Chicot  called 
out  to  him  : 

'•'Neighbor  !   the  noise  here  last  night 

-  quite  disgusted  me,  and  I  am  going  for 

some  weeks  to  my  farm  ;   will  you  be  so 

obliging   as  to    look    after   my   house   a 

little?" 

"Willingly,  monsieur."' 

''And  if  you  see  robbers  ?  "' 

''Be  easy,  monsieur,  I  have  a  good 
arquebuse." 

•'I  have  still  one  more  favor  to  ask.'" 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  hardly  like  to  call  it  out." 

"  I  will  come  down  to  a'ou.". 

He  came  down  accordingly,  with  his 
hood  drawn  closely  round  his  face,  saj- 
ing,  as  a  sort  of  apology,  "  It  is  very  cold 
this  morning." 

'•  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "'there  is  a  bitter 
wmd.  Well,  monsieur,  I  am  going 
away." 

"  You  told  me  that  before  1  -' 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  leave  a  good  deal 
of  money  behind  me." 

"  So  much  the  worse  ;  why  not  take  it 
withj'ou?" 

"  I  cannot  :  but  I  leave  it  well  hidden — 
so  well,  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear  but 
fire.  If  that  should  happen,  will  you  try 
and  look  after  that  gre<:it  beam  you  see  on 
the  ri"-ht." 


''Really,  monsieur,  you  embarrass  me. 
This  confidence  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter made  to  a  friend  than  to  a  stranger  of 
whom  3'ou  know  nothing." 

"It  is  true,  monsieur,  that  I  do  not 
know^  you ;  but  I  believe  in  faces,  and  I 
think  yours  that  of  an  honest  man." 

"But,  monsieur,  it  is  possible  that  this 
music  may  annoy  my  mistress  also,  and 
then  she  might  move." 

"  Well,  that  cannot  be  helped,  and  I 
must  take  my  chance.'' 

"Thanks,  monsieur,  forAOur  confidence 
in  a  poorunknoAvn;  I  Avill  try  to  be  Avorthy 
of  it;"  and  boAving,  he  Avent  into  the 
house. 

Chicot  murmured  to  himself,  ''Poor 
young  man,  what  a  wreck,  and  I  haA^e 
seen  him  so  gay  and  so  handsome.'" 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

THE  PRIORY  OF  THE  .JACOBINS. 

The  priory  which  the  king  had  bestoAved 
upon  Gorenflot  Avas  situated  near  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine.  This  Avas  at  that  time 
a  A'ery  faA^orite  quarter,  for  the  king  fre- 
quently visited  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes, 
and  different  noblemen  had  built  charming 
residences  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  priory  Avas  built  on  four  sides  of  an 
immense  court,  planted  Avith  trees ;  it  had 
a  kitchen-garden  behind,  and  a  number 
of  out-houses,  w^hich  made  it  look  like  a 
small  A'illage.  Tavo  hundred  monks  occu- 
pied the  dormitories  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  courtyard,  Avhile  in  the  front,  four 
large  w^indoAvs,  with  a  balcony  before 
them,  gaA'e  to  these  apartments  air  and 
light. 

It  Avas  maintained  on  its  own  resources 
and  dependencies ;  its  pasture  land  fed  a 
troop  of  fifty  oxen  and  ninety -nine  sheep, 
for  by  some  traditional  Uiaa^  no  religious 
order  A\'as  allowed  to  possess  one  hundred 
of  anything,  while  certain  outbuildings 
sheltered  ninety-nine  pigs  of  a  particular 
breed,  AA-hich  AA-ere  most  carefully  reared 
and  fattened.  The  espaliers  of  the  priory, 
r^'hich  were  exposed  to  the  mid-da  a*  sun, 
furnished  peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes, 
while  preserves  of  these  fruits  Avere  skill- 
fully made  by  a  certain  Brother  Eusebius, 
Avho  was  the  architect  of  the  famous  rock 
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constructed  of  sweetmeats  whicli  had  been 
presented  to  the  two  queens  by  the  Hotel 
de  Villo  of  Paris  at  the  last  state  banquet 
which  had  taken  place  there. 

In  the  interior  of  this  paradise  for  gour- 
mands and  slug-g-ards,  in  a  sumptuous 
apartment,  we  shall  find  Gorenflot,  orna- 
mented with  an  additional  chin,  and  char- 
acterized \)y  that  sort  of  venerable  g-ravity 
which  the  constant  habit  of  repose  and 
g-ood  living-  gives  to  the  most  vulgar  faces. 
Half-past  seven  in  the  morning  had  just 
struck.  The  prior  had  profited  by  the 
rule  which  gave  to  him  an  hour's  more 
sleep  than  to  the  other  monks,  and  now, 
although  he  had  risen,  he  Avas  quietly  con- 
tinuing his  sleep  in  a' large  armchair  as 
soft  as  eider  down.  The  furniture  of  the 
room  was  more  mundane  than  religious  ; 
a  carved  table,  covered  with  a  rich  cloth, 
books  of  religious  gallantry — that  singu- 
lar mixture  of  love  and  devotion,  which 
we  on] 3^  meet  with  at  that  epoch  of  art — 
expensive  vases,  and  curtains  of  rich  dam- 
ask, were  some  of  the  luxuries  of  Avhich 
Dom  Modesto  Gorenfiot  had  become  pos- 
sessed by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  king, 
and  of  Chicot. 

Gorenfiot  slept,  as  we  have  said,  in  his 
chair,  when  the  door  opened  softly,  and 
two  men  entered.  The  first  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  thin  and  pale, 
and  with  a  look  which  commanded,  even 
before  he  spoke ;  lightnings  seemed  to 
dart  from  his  e^'es  when  they  were  open, 
although  the  expression  was  generally 
softened  by  a  careful  lowering  of  the 
white  eyelids.  This  was  Brother  Bor- 
romee,  who  had  been  for  the  last  three 
weeks  treasurer  of  the  convent.  The 
other  was  a  young  man  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  a 
bold  look,  and  whose  turned-up  sleeves 
displayed  two  strong  arms  quick  in  ges- 
ticulation. 

''The  prior  sleeps  still,  Father  Bor- 
romee,"  said  he  ;  "  shall  we  wake  him  ? '' 

"  On  no  account,  Brother  Jacques." 

''Beall}',  it  is  a  pity  to  have  a  prior  who 
sleeps  so  long,  for  we  might  have  tried 
the  arms  this  morning.  Did  yoM  notice 
what  beautiful  cuirasses  and  arquebuses 
there  were  among  them  ?  " 


"  Silence  !  brother  ;  you  will  be, heard. "« 

''How  unlucky,'"  cried  the  young  man, 
impatiently,  stamping  his  feet,  "it  is  so 
fine  to-day,  and  the  court  is  so  dr3^" 

"We  must  wait,  my  child,"  replied 
Borromee,  with  a  submission  his  glance 
belied. 

' "  But  wh 3^  do  3^ou  not  order  them  to 
distribute  the  arms  ?  ' ' 

"I,  order!" 

"Yes,  you." 

"You  know  that  I  am  not  the  master 
here ;  there  is  the  master." 

"  Yes,  asleep,  when  every  one  else  is 
awake,"  replied  Jacques,  impatiently'. 

"Let  us  respect  his  sleep,"  said  Borro- 
mee, overturning  a  chair,  however,  as  he 
spoke. 

At  the  sound,  Gorenfiot  looked  up  and 
said,  sleepil}',  "  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"Pardon  us,"  said  Borromee,  "if  we 
interrupt  your  pious  meditations,  but  I 
have  come  to  take  your  orders." 

"Ah!  good-morning.  Brother  Borro- 
mee ;  what  orders  do  you  want  ?  " 

"About  the  arms." 

"What  arms?" 

"Those  which  your  reverence  ordered 
to  be  brought  here." 

"I,  and  when?" 

"About  a  week  ago." 

"I  ordered  arms ?  " 

"Without  doubt,"  replied  Borromee, 
firmly- . 

"  And  what  f  or  ?  " 

"Your  r.everence  said  to  me,  'Brother 
Borromee,  it  would  be  wise  to  procure 
arms  for  the  use  of  the  brethren ;  g^^m- 
nastic  exercises  develop  the  bodily  forces, 
as  pious  exhortations  do  those  of  the 
soul.'  " 

"I  said  that?" 

"  Yes,  reverend  prior ;  and  I,  an  un- 
worth}^  but  obedient  brother,  hastened  to 
obey." 

"  It  is  strange,  but  I  remember  nothing 
about  it." 

"You  even  added  this  text,  '  Militat 
spiritu,  militat  gladio.'  " 

"What!"  crier)  Gorenfiot,  "  I  added 
that  text !  " 

"  I  have  a  faithful  memory,"  said  Bor- 
romee, lowering  his  ej'es. 
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''Well,  if  I  said  so,  of  course  I  had  my 
reasons  for  it.  Indeed,  that  has  always 
been  im'  opinion." 

"  Then  I  will  finish  executing-  3-our  or- 
ders, reverend  prior,"  said  Borromee,  re- 
tiring- with  Jacques. 

''Go,"  said  Gorenflot,  majestically. 

"Ah  !  "  said  Borromee,  '■  I  had  forg-ot- 
ten ;  there  is  a  friend  in  the  parlor  who 
asks  to  see  your  reverence." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"M.  Robert  Briquet." 

"Oh!  he  is  not  a  friend:  only  an  ac- 
quaintance." 

' '  Then  your  reverence  will  not  see 
him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  3^es  !  let  him  come  up  ;  he  amuses 
me." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE      TWO      FRIENDS. 

When  Chicot  entered,  the  prior  did  not 
rise,  but  merely  bent  his  head. 

"Good-morning-,"  said  Chicot. 

"Ah!  there  you  are;  you  appear  to 
have  come  to  life  ag-ain." 

"  Did  you  think  me  dead  ?  " 

"Diable  !  I  never  saw  you." 

"I  was  bus^^" 

"Ah!" 

Chicot  knew  that  before  being-  warmed 
by  two  or  three  bottles  of  old  Burgundy, 
Gorenflot  was  sparing  of  his  words ;  and 
so,  considering  the  time  of  the  morning, 
it  was  probable  that  he  was  still  fasting-, 
Chicot  sat  down  to  wait. 

"Will  you  breakfast  with  me,  M.  Bri- 
quet ?  "  asked  Gorenflot. 

"Perhaps." 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  it 
has  become  impossible  for  me  to  give  you 
as  much  time  as  I  could  wish." 

"  And  who  the  devil  asked  you  for  your 
time  ?  I  did  not  even  ask  you  for  break- 
fast ;  3^ou  offered  it." 

"  Certainly  I  offered  it ;  but — " 

"But  you  thought  I  should  not  accept." 

"Oh  !  no,  is  that  my  habit  ?  " 

"  Ah !  a  superior  man  like  you  can 
adopt  any  habits,  M.  le  Prior." 

Gorenflot  looked  at  Chicot ;  he  could 
not  tell  whether  he  was  laughing  at  him 
or  speaking  seriously.     Cliicot  rose. 


"Why  do  you  rise,  M.  Briquet?"  asked 
Gorenflot. 

"  Because  I  am  going-  away." 

"  And  why  are  you  going  away,  when 
you  said  you  would  breakfast  with  me  ?  " 

"I  did  not  say  I  would;  I  said,  perhaps." 

"  You  are  angr^'." 

Chicot  laughed.  "I  angry  !  "  said  he, 
"at  what?  Because  you  are  impudent, 
ignorant,  and  rude  ?  Oh  !  my  dear  mon- 
sieur, I  have  known  yow  too  long  to  be 
angr^^  at  these  httle  imperfections." 

Gorenflot  remained  stupefied. 

"  Adieu,"  said  Chicot. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  go." 

"  My  journey  will  not  wait." 

"You  travel?" 

"  I  have  a  mission." 

"  From  whom  ?  " 

"  From  the  king." 

"  A  mission  from  the  king  I  then  you 
have  seen  him  again  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  how  did  he  receive  you  ?  " 

"  With  enthusiasm  ;  he  has  a  memory-, 
king  as  he  is." 

"A  mission  from  the  king!"  stam- 
mered Gorenflot. 

"Adieu,"  repeated  Chicot. 

Gorenflot  rose,  and  seized  him  by  the 
hand.  "  Come  !  let  us  explain  ourselves," 
said  he. 

"On  what?" 

"On  3^our  susceptibility  to-day." 

"  I  !  I  am  the  same  to-day  as  on  all 
other  days." 

"No." 

"  A  simple  mirror  of  the  people  I  am 
with.  You  laugh,  and  I  laugh ;  you  are 
rude,  so  am  I." 

"Well !  I  confess  I  was  preoccupied." 

"Really  !" 

"  Can  you  not  be  indulgent  to  a  man 
who  has  so  much  work  on  his  shoulders  ? 
Governing  this  priorj^  is  like  governing  a 
province :  remember,  I  command  two 
hundred  men." 

"Ah  !  it  is  too  much  indeed  for  a  ser- 
vant of  God." 

'•'  Ah  !  you   are    ironical,    M.   Briquet. 
Have,  you  lost  all  your  Christian  charity  ? 
I  think  jo\x  are  envious,  really." 
"  Envious  !  of  v/hom  ?  " 
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•'Why,  3'ou  say  to  yourself,  Dom  Mo- 
deste  Gorenflot  is  rising:  —  he  is  on  the 
ascending  scale." 

"  While  I  am  on  the  descending-  one,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

''It  is  the  fault  of  your  false  position, 
M.  Briquet." 

'*  M.  Gorenflot,  do  you  remember  the 
text,  '  He  who  humbles  himself,  shall  be 
exalted  ?  '  " 

''Nonsense  !  "  cried  Gorenflot. 

"  Ah  !  now  he  doubts  the  Holy  AVrit ; 
the  heretic  !  " 

''Heretic,  indeed  I  But  what  do  3-ou 
mean,  M.  Briquet  ?  " 

"  Nothing-,  but  that  I  set  out  on  a  jour- 
ney-, and  that  I  have  come  to .  make  you 
my  adieux;  so,  good-by." 

"You  shall  not  leave  me  thus." 
•    "'I  must." 

•'  A  friend  !  " 

•'In  g-randeur  one  has  no  friends." 

"Chicot!" 

"I  am  no  longer  Chicot;  you  reproached 
me  with  m.j  false  position  just  now." 

"^But  you  must  not  g-o  without  eating^ ; 
it  is  not  wiiolesome." 

"  Oh  !  you  live  too  badly  here." 

"  Badly,  here  I  "  murmured  the  prior, 
in  astonishment. 

"I  think  so." 

"You  had  to  complain  of  your  last 
dinner  here  ?  " 

"I  should  think  so." 

"  Diable  !  and  of  what  ?  " 

"  The  pork  cutlets  were  burned." 

"Oh!" 

"The  stuffed  ears  did  not  crack  under 
your  teeth." 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  The  capon  was  soft." 

"  Good  heavens  !  " 

"  The  soup  was  greasy." 

••  Misericorde  !  " 

•'And  then  you  have  no  time  to  give 
me." 

"I!" 

"You  said  so,  did  you  not?  It  only 
remains  for  you  to  become  a  liar." 

"Oh!  I  can  put  off  my  business;  it 
was  only  a  lady  who  asks  me  to  see  her." 

"See  her,  then." 

••  No,    no  I    deal-   M.    Chicot,    although 


she   has   sent   me   a   hundred  bottles   of 
Sicilian  wine." 

"A  hundred  bottles!  " 

"  I  will  not  receive  her,  although  she  is 
probably  some  great  lady.  I  will  receive 
only  you." 

"  You  will  do  this  ?  " 

"To  breakfast  with  3'ou,  dear  M.  Chi- 
cot— to  repair  my  wrongs  toward  you." 

"Which  came  from  your  pride." 

"I  will  humble  myself." 

"'  From  your  idleness." 

"Well !  from  to-morrow  I  will  join  my 
monks  in  their  exercises." 

"  What  exercises  ?  " 

"  Of  arms." 

"  Arms  !  " 

"Yes;  but  it  will  be  fatiguing  to  com- 
mand." 

"Who  had  this  idea?" 

■'  I,  it  seems." 

"  You  !  impossible  !  " 

"  No.  I  gave  the  order  to  Brother 
Borromee." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  The  new  treasurer." 

' '  Where  does  he  come  from  ?  ' ' 

"  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Guise  recommended 
him." 

"In  person?" 

"No,  by  letter." 

"And  it  is  with  him  you  decided  on 
this?" 

"Yes,  my  friend." 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  proposed  it  and  you 
agreed." 

"No,  m3'  dear  M.  Chicot;  the  idea  was 
entirely  mine." 

"  And  for  what  end  ?  " 

•'  To  arm  them." 

"  Oh  !  pride,  pride  I  Confess  that  the 
idea  was  his." 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  know.     And  yet  it  must 
have  been  mine,  for  it  seems  that  I  pro- 
nounced a  very  good   Latin  text  on  the 
I  occasion." 

j      "  You  !  Latin  !     Do  you  remember  it  ?  " 
I      "  Militat  spiritu — " 

•'Militat  gladio." 

•'Yes,  yes  :  that  was  it." 

"Well,  you  have  excused  yourself  so 
I  well  that  I  pardon  you.  You  are  still 
!  ui\-  true  IJ-jctid." 
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Gorenflot  wiped  away  a  tear. 

■'Now  let  us  breakfast,  and  I  promise 
to  be  indulg-ent." 

"  Listen  !  I  will  tell  the  cook  that  if 
the  fare  be  not  regal,  he  shall  be  placed  in 
confinement ;  and  we  will  try  some  of  the 
wine  of  my  penitent." 

"I  will  aid  you  with  ni}^  judgment.*' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE     BREAKFAST. 

Gorenflot  was  not  long-  in  giving-  his 
orders.     The  cook  was  summoned. 

''  Brother  Eusebius,"  said  Gorenflot,  in 
a  severe  voice,  ''listen  to  what  my  friend 
M.  Briquet  is  about  to  tell  you.  It  seems 
that  j^ou  are  negligent,  and  I  hear  of 
grave  faults  in  your  last  soup,  and  a 
fatal  mistake  in  the  cooking  of  your  ears. 
Take  care,  brother,  take  care ;  a  single 
step  in  a  w^rong  direction  may  be  irreme- 
diable." 

The  monk  grew  red  and  pale  by  turns, 
and  stammered  out  an  excuse. 

"  Enough,"  said  Gorenflot,  "what  can 
we  have  for  breakfast  to-day  ?  ' ' 

"Eggs  fried  with  cock's  combs." 

"  After  ?  " 

"Mushrooms." 

"Well?" 

"  Crabs  cooked  with  Madeira." 

"  Those  are  all  trifles ;  tell  us  of  some- 
thing solid." 

"  A  ham  boiled  with  pistachios." 

Chicot  looked  contemptuous. 

"Pardon!"  cried  Eusebius,  "it  is 
cooked  in  sherry  wine." 

Gorenflot  hazarded  an  approving  glance 
toward  Chicot. 

"Good!  is  it  not,  M.  Briquet?"  said 
he. 

Chicot  made  a  gesture  of  half-satisfac- 
tion. 

"  And  what  have  you  besides  ?  " 

"You  can  have  some  eels." 

"  Oh  !  we  will  dispense  with  the  eels," 
said  Chicot. 

"I  think,  M.  Briquet, " replied  the  cook, 
"that  you  would  regret  it  if  you  had  not 
tasted  my  eels." 

"  What  !  are  they  rarities  ?  " 

"  I  nourish  them  in  a  particular  man- 
ner." 


•Oh,  oh!" 

"Yes,"  added  Gorenflot;  "it  appears 
that  the  Romans  or  the  Greeks — I  forget 
which — nourished  their  lampreys  as  Euse- 
bius does  his  eels.  He  read  of  it  in  an  old 
author  called  Suetonius." 

"Yes,  monsieur,  I  mince  the  intestines 
and  livers  of  fowls  and  game  with  a  little 
pork,  and  make  a  kind  of  sausage  meat, 
which  I  throw  to  my  eels,  and  they  are 
kept  in  soft  water,  often  renewed,  in 
which  the}^  become  large  and  fat.  The 
one  which  I  shall  offer  you  to-da}^  weighs 
nine  pounds." 

"It  must  be  a  serpent  !  "  said  Chicot. 

"'  It  swallowed  a  chicken  at  a  meal." 

"  And  how  will  it  be  dressed  ?  " 

"  Skinned  and  fried  in  anchovy  paste, 
and  done  with  bread  crumbs  ;  and  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  serving  it  up  with  a 
sauce  flavored  with  garlic  and  allspice, 
lemons  and  mustard." 

"Perfect !  "  cried  Chicot. 

Brother  Eusebius  breathed  again. 

"Then  we  shall  want  sweets,"  said 
Gorenflot. 

"I  will  invent  something  that  shall 
please  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I  trust  to  you  ;  be  worthy 
of  my  confidence." 

Eusebius  bowed  and  retired.  Ten  min- 
utes after,  they  sat  down,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  faithfully  carried  out.  They 
began  like  famished  men,  drank  Rhine 
wine;  Burgundy  and  Hermitage,  and 
then  attacked  that  of  the  fair  ladj'. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  asked 
Gorenflot. 

"  Good,  but  light.  What  is  your  fair 
petitioner's  name?  " 

"I  do  not  know  ;  she  sent  an  ambassa- 
dor." 

They  ate  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
then  sat  drinking  and  talking,  when  sud- 
denly a  great  noise  was  heard. 

"What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"It  is  the  exercise  which  commences." 

"  Without  the  chief  ?  Your  soldiers 
are  badly  disciplined,  I  fear." 

"  Without  me  !  never  !  "  cried  Goren- 
flot, who  had  become  excited  with  wine. 
'-•That  cannot  be,  since  it  is  I  who  com- 
mand— I  who  instruct — and  sta\-.  here  is 
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Brother  Borromee,  who  comes  to  take 
my  orders." 

Indeed,  as  he  spoke,  Borromee  entered, 
throwing"  on  Chicot  a  sharp  and  oblique 
glance. 

'•'Reverend  prior,"  said  he,  "we  only 
wait  for  you  to  examine  the  arms  and 
cuirasses." 

"  Cuirasses  !  "  thoug-ht  Chicot,  ''I  must 
see  this,"  and  he  rose  quietly. 

"You  will  be  present  at  our  maneu- 
vers ?  "  said  Gorenflot,  rising  in  his  turn, 
like  a  block  of  marble  on  legs.  ''Your 
arm,  my  friend  ;  you  shall  see  some  good 
instruction." 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

BROTHER  BORROMEE. 

When  Chicot,  sustaining  the  reverend 
prior,  arrived  in  the  courtyard,  he  found 
there  two  bands  of  one  hundred  men  each, 
waiting  for  their  commander.  Abotit  fifty 
among  the  strongest  and  most  zealous 
had  helmets  on  their  heads  and  long  swords 
hanging  to  belts  from  their  waists.  Others 
displayed  with  pride  bucklers,  on  which 
they  loved  to  rattle  an  iron  gauntlet. 

Brother  Borromee  took  a  helmet  from 
the  hands  of  a  novice,  and  placed  it  on 
his  head.  While  he  did  so,  Chicot  looked 
at  it  and  smiled. 

"  You  have  a  handsome  helmet  there, 
Brother  Borromee,"  said  he;  '"where  did 
you  buy  it,  m^'  dear  prior  ?  " 

Gorenflot  could  not  reph-,  for  at  that 
moment  they  wei^e  fastening  a  magnifi- 
cent cuirass  upon  him,  which,  although 
spacious  enough  to  have  covered  Hercules, 
Farnese  constrained  wofully  the  undula- 
tions of  the  flesh  of  the  worthj^  prior, 
who  was  crying  : 

'^Not  so  tight  !     I  shall  stifle ;  stop  !  " 

But  Borromee  replied,  "It  made  part 
of  a  lot  of  armor  that  the  reverend  prior 
bought  yesterday  to  arm  the  convent." 

"I!"'  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Yes ;  do  j^ou  not  remember  that  the^^ 
brought  several  cuirasses  and  casques 
here,  according  to  j^our  reverence's  or- 
ders?" 

"It  is  true,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"A^ontre  de  biche  !  "  thought  Chicot; 
"my  helmet  is  much  attached  to  me,  for, 


after  having  taken  it  m^'self  to  the  Hotel 
Guise,  it  comes  here  to  meet  me  again." 

At  a  sign  from  Borromee,  the  monks 
now  formed  into  lines,  while  Chicot  sat 
down  on  a  bench   to  look  on. 

Gorenflot  stood  up.  "Attention," 
whispered   Borromee   to   him. 

Gorenflot  drew  a  gigantic  sword  from 
the  scabbard,  and  waving  it  in  the  air, 
cried  in  the  voice  of  a  stentor,  "Attention!" 

"  Your  reverence  will  fatig'ue  3'ourself, 
perhaps,  in  giving  the  orders,"  said  Bor- 
romee, softly  ;  "  if  it  please  you  to  spare 
your  precious  health,  I  will  command 
to-day." 

"I  should  wish  it,  I  am  stifling." 

Borromee  bowed  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troop. 

"What  a  complaisant  servant,"  said 
Chicot. 

"He  is  charming,  I  told  you  so." 

"  I  am  sure  he  does  the  same  for  you 
every  day." 

"  Oh  !  every  day.  He  is  as  submissive 
as  a  slave." 

"  So  that  you  have  really  nothing  to 
do  here  —  Brother  Borromee  acts  for 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu,  yes." 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  Borromee  with 
his  arms  in  his  hands,  his  eye  dilated, 
and  his  vigorous  arm  Avielding  his  sword 
in  so  skillful  a  manner  that  one  Avould 
have  thought  him  a  trained  soldier.  Each 
time  that  Borromee  gave  an  order,  Gor- 
enflot repeated  it,  adding  : 

"Brother  Borromee  is  right;  but  I 
told  you  all  that  yesterday.  Pass  the 
pike  from  one  hand  to  the  other  !  Raise 
it  to  the  level  of  the  eye  !  " 

"You  are  a  skillful  instructor,"  said 
Chicot. 

"  Yes,  I  understand  it  well." 

"And  Borromee  an  apt  pupil." 

"  Oh,  3'es  !  he  is  very  intelligent," 

While  the  monks  went  through  their 
exercises,  Gorenflot  said,  "You  shall  see 
my  little  Jacques." 

"  Who  is  Jacques  ?  " 

"A  nice  lad,  calm-looking,  but  strong, 
and  quick  as  lightning.  Look,  there  he 
is  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  about  to 
fire," 
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"And  he  fires  well." 

''That  he  does." 

''But  stay—" 

"  Do  5'ou  know  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  thoug-ht  I  did,  but  I  was 
wrong. 

While  they  spoke,  Jacques  loaded  a 
heavy  musket,  and  placing  himself  at 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  mark,  fired, 
and  the  ball  lodged  in  the  center,  amid 
the  applause  of  the  monks. 

"  That  was  well  done  !  "  cried  Chicot. 

"Thank  3'ou,  monsieur,"  said  Jacques, 
whose  cheeks  colored  with  pleasure. 

"  You  manage  your  arms  well,"  added 
Chicot. 

''  I  stud}',  monsieur." 

'•'But  he  is  best  at  the  sword,"  said 
Gorenflot;  "those  who  understand  it, 
say  so,  and  he  is  practicing  from  morn- 
ing till  night." 

"  Ah  !  let  us  see,"  said  Chicot. 

"  No  one  here,  except  perhaps  myself, 
is  capable  of  fencing  with  him ;  but  will 
you  try  him  yourself,  monsieur?"  said 
Borromee. 

"I  am  but  a  poor  bourgeois,"  said 
Chicot;  "formerly  I  have  used  vay 
sword  like  others,  but  now  my  legs 
tremble  and  my  arm  is  weak." 

"But  you  practice  still  ?  " 

"A  little,"  replied  Chicot,  with  a  smile. 
"  However,  you,  Brother  Borromee,  who 
are  all  muscle  and  tendon,  give  a  lesson 
to  Brother  Jacques,  I  beg,  if  the  prior  will 
permit  it." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  cried  Gorenflot. 

The  two  combatants  prepared  for  the 
trial.  Borromee  had  the  advantage  in 
height  and  experience.  The  blood  mounted 
to  the  cheeks  of  Jacques  and  animated 
them  with  a  feverish  color.  Borromee 
gradualh'  dropped  all  appearance  of  a 
monk,  and  was  completely''  the  maitre 
d'armes :  he  accompanied  each  thrust 
with  a  counsel  or  a  reproach,  but  often 
the  vigor  and  quickness  of  Jacques 
triumphed  over  the  skill  of  his  teacher, 
who  was  several  times  touched. 

When  they  paused,  Chicot  said,  "  Jac- 
ques touched  six  times  and  Borromee  nine ; 
that  is  well  for  the  scholar,  but  not  so  well 
for  the  master." 


The  flash  of  Borromee's  eyes  showed 
Chicot  that  he  was  proud. 

"  Monsieur,"  rephed  he,  in  a  tone  which 
he  endeavored  to  render  calm,  "the  exer- 
cise of  arms  is  a  difficult  one,  especiallj'^ 
for  poor  monks." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Chicot,  "the 
master  ought  to  be  at  least  half  as 
good  again  as  his  pupil,  and  if  Jacques 
were  calmer,  I  am  certain  he  would  fence 
as  well  as  you." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Borromee, 
biting  his  lips  with  anger. 

"  Well !  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"M.  Briquet,  who  is  so  clever,  had  bet- 
ter tvy  Jacques  himself,"  replied  Bor- 
romee, in  a  bitter  tone. 

"Oh!  I  am  old." 

"Yes,  but  learned." 

•' '  Ah  !  j'ou  mock, ' '  thought  Chicot, 
"but  wait."  Then  he  said,  "I  am  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Brother  Borromee, 
like  a  wise  master,  often  let  Jacques 
touch  him  out  of  complaisance." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Jacques,  frowning  in  his 
turn. 

"No,"  replied  Borromee,  "I  love  Jac- 
ques, certainh',  but  I  do  not  spoil  him 
in  that  manner.  But  try  yourself,  M. 
Briquet." 

"Oh,  no." 

"'  Come,  only  one  pass." 

"Trj-,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"I  will  not  hurt  you,  monsieur,"  said 
Jacques,  "  I  have  a  very  light  hand." 

"Dear  child,"  murmured  Chicot,  with 
a  strange  glance.  "Well!"  said  he, 
"since  every  one  wishes  it,  I  will  tr}^," 
and  he  rose  slowl}-,  and  prepared  himself 
with  about  the  agility  of  a  tortoise. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 

THE   LESSON. 

Fencing  was  not  at  that  time  the  sci- 
ence that  it  is  now.  The  swords,  sharp 
on  each  side,  made  them  strike  as  often 
with  the  edge  as  with  the  point ;  besides, 
the  left  hand,  armed  with  a  dagger,  was 
at  the  same  time  offensive  and  defensive, 
and  hence  resulted  a  number  of  slight 
wounds-,  which,  in  a  real  combat,  kept  up 
a  continual  excitement.  Fencing,  then  in 
its  infancy,  consisted  in  a  crowd  of  evolu- 
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tions,  in  which  the  actor  moved  continu- 
ally,  and  which,  on  a  ground  chosen  by 
chance,  might  be  continually  impeded  by 
its  nature. 

It  was  common  to  see  the  fencer  throw 
himself  forward,  draw  back  again,  or 
jump  to  the  right  or  left,  so  that  agility, 
not  only  of  the  liand,  but  of  the  whole 
body,  was  necessary.  Chicot  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  learned  in  this  school,  but 
seemed  to  have  forestalled  the  modern 
style,  of  which  the  superiority  and  grace 
is  in  the  agility  of  the  hands  and  immov- 
ability of  the  bod3\  He  stood  erect  and 
firm,  with  a  wrist  at  once  strong  and 
supple,  and  with  a  sword  which  seemed  a 
flexible  reed  from  the  point  to  the  middle 
of  the  blade,  and  an  inflexible  steel  from 
thence  to  the  guard. 

At  the  very  first  commencement,  Jac- 
ques, seeing  before  him  this  man  of  bronze, 
whose  wrist  alone  seemed  alive,  gave  some 
impatient  passes,  which  merely  made 
Chicot  extend  his  arm,  and  at  every  open- 
ing left  by  the  young  man,  strike  him  full 
on  the  chest.  Jacques,  red  with  anger 
and  emulation  as  this  was  repeated, 
bounded  back,  and  for  ten  minutes  dis- 
played all  the  resources  of  his  wonderful 
agility— he  flew  like  a  tiger,  twisted  like 
a  serpent,  and  bounded  from  right  to  left ; 
but  Chicot,  with  his  calm  air  and  his  long 
arm,  seized  his  time,  and  putting  aside  his 
adversary's  sword,  still  sent  his  own  to 
the  same  place,  Avhile  Borromee  grew  pale 
with  anger.  At  last,  Jacques  rushed  a 
last  time  on  Chicot,  who,  parrying  liis 
thrust  with  force,  threw  the  poor  fellow 
off  his  equilibrium,  and  he  fell,  while 
Chicot  himself  remained  firm  as  a  rock. 

"  You  did  not  tell  us  you  were  a  pillar,*' 
said  Borromee,  biting  his  nails  with  vexa- 
tion. 

•'I,  a  poor  bourgeois  !  "  said  Chicot. 

''  But,  inonsieur,  to  manage  a  sword  as 
you  do,  you  must  have  practiced  enor- 
mously'.'" 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  yes,  monsieur,  I  have 
often  held  the  sword,  and  have  alwaj's 
found  one  thing." "What  is  that?" 

"  That  for  him  who  holds  it,  pride  is  a 
bad  counselor  and  anger  a  bad  assistant, 
Now,  listen,  Jacques,"  added  he:   ''''you 


have  a  good  wrist,  but  neither  legs  nor 
head  ;  you  are  quick,  but  you  do  not  rea- 
son. There  are  three  essential  things  in 
arms — first  the  head,  then  the  hands  and 
legs  :  with  the  one  you  can  defend  your- 
self, with  the  others  you  may  conquer, 
but  with  all  three  you  can  always  con- 
quer." 

"Ah!  monsieur,"  said  Jacques,  "try 
Brother  Borromee  ;  I  should  like  to  see  it." 

"No,"  said  the  treasurer,  "I  should 
be  beaten,  and  I  would  rather  confess  it 
than  prove  it." 

"How  modest  and  amiable  he  is  I  " 
said  Gorenflot. 

"On  the  contrary-,"  whispered  Chicot, 
"he  is  stupid  with  vanit3^  At  his  age  I 
would  have  given  anything  for  such  a 
lesson,"  and  he  sat  down  again. 

Jacques  approached  him,  and  admira- 
tion triumphing  over  the  shame  of  defeat : 

"Will  you  give  me  some  lessons,  M. 
Briquet  ?  "  said  he  ;  "the  prior  will  per- 
mit it,  will  you  not,  your  reverence  ?  " 

"With  pleasure,  m}"  child." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  your 
master,"  said  Chicot,  bowing  to  Bor- 
romee. 

"Oh  !  I  am  not  his  only  master,"  said 
he.  "  Neither  all  the  honor  nor  the  de- 
feat are  wholly  due  to  me." 

"Who  is  the  other,  then?" 

"  Oh  !  no  one  !  "  cried  Borromee,  feai- 
ing  he  had  committed,  an  imprudence. 

"Who  is  he,  Jacques  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"I  remember,"  said  Gorenflot;  "he 
is  a  little  fat  man  who  comes  here  some- 
times and  drinks  well." 

"  I  forget  his  name,"  said  Borromee. 

"I  know  it,"  said  a  monk  who  was 
standing  hy.     "  It  is  Bussy  Leclerc." 

"  Ah  !  a  good  sword,"  said  Chicot. 

Jacques  reiterated  his  request. 

"  I  cannot  teach  you,"  said  Chicot.  "  I 
taught  myself  by  reflection  and  practice  : 
and  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same." 

Gorenflot  and  Chicot  now  returned  to 
the  house. 

"I  hope,"  said  Gorenflot,  with  pride, 
"that  this  is  a  house  worth  something, 
and  well  managed." 

"  Wonderful !  my  friend ;  and  when  I 
return  from  my  mission — " 
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''Ah!  true,  dear  M.  Chicot;  let  us 
speak  of  your  mission." 

"  So  much  the  more  wiUing-ly,  that  I 
have  a  message  to  send  to  the  king  be- 
fore I  go." 

"  To  the  king,  my  dear  friend  !  You 
correspond  with  the  king?" 

"Directly." 

"And  you  want  a  messenger?" 

''Yes." 

• '  Will  you  have  one  of  our  monks  ?  It 
would  be  an  honor  to  the  prior3^" 

"Willingly." 

"  Then  you  are  restored  to  favor  ?  " 

"More  than  ever." 

"Then,"  said  Gorenflot,  "you  can  tell 
the  king  all  that  we  are  doing  here  in  his 
favor." 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so." 

"Ah!  my  dear  Chicot,"  cried  Goren- 
flot, who  already  believed  himself  a  bishop. 

"  But  first  I  have  two  requests  to 
make." 

"Speak." 

"  First,  money,  which  the  king  will 
restore  to  you." 

''  Money  !    I  have  my  coffers  full." 

••  Ma  foi  !  you  are  lucky." 

"  Will  you  have  1,000  crowns  ?  " 

"No,  that  is  far  too  much;  I  am  modest 
in  my  tastes,  humble  in  my  desires,  and 
my  title  of  ambassador  does  not  make  me 
proud  ;  therefore  100  crowns  will  suffice." 

"  Here  thej'^  are;  and  the  second  thing  ?" 

"An  attendant!" 

"  An  attendant  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  accompany  me ;  I  love  so- 
ciety." 

"Ah  !  my  friend,  if  I  were  but  free,  as 
formerly." 

"But  you  are  not." 

"Greatness  enslaves  me."  murmured 
Gorenflot . 

"Alas  !  "  said  Chicot,  ••  one  cannot  do 
everything  at  once.  But  not  being  able 
to  have  your  honorable  company,  my 
dear  prior,  I  will  content  myself  with 
that  of  the  little  Jacques ;  he  pleases  me." 

"You  are  right,  Chicot,  he  is  a  rare 
lad."  • 

"  I  am  going  to  take  him  250  leagues, 
if  you  will  permit  it." 

"He  is  yours,  my  friend." 


The  prior  struck  a  bell,  and  when  the 
servant  appeared  said,  "  Let  Brother 
Jacques  come  here,  and  also  our  mes- 
senger." 

Ten  minutes  after  both  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"  Jacques,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  I  give  you 
a  special  mission." 

"Me!"  cried  the  young  man,  aston- 
ished. 

"  Yes,  3-0U  are  to  accompany  M.  Robert 
Briquet  on  a  long  journey." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  he,  enthusiastically, 
"that  will  be  delightful.  We  shall  fight 
every  day — shall  we  not,  monsieur?" 

"Yes,  m^"  child." 

"And  I  maj'  take  ^ny  arquebuse?" 

"Certainly." 

Jacques  bounded  joyfully  from  the  room. 

"  As  to  the  message,  I  beg  jow  to  give 
3^our  orders.  Advance,  Brother  Panurge. ' ' 


CHAPTER   XXin. 

THE   PENITENT. 

Panurge  advanced.  He  looked  intelli- 
gent, but  like  a  fox. 

"Do  you  know  the  Louvre?"  said 
Chicot. 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

' '  And  in  the  Louvre  a  certain  Henri  de 
Valois  ?  " 

"The  king?" 

"People  generally  call  him  so." 

"  Is  it  to  him  that  I  am  to  go  ?  " 

"Just  so.  You  will  ask  to  speak  to 
him." 

"Will  they  let  me  ?  '" 

"  Yes,  till  ,>-ou  come  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre.  Your  frock  is  a  passport,  for 
the  king  is  verj'  religious." 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  to  the  valet-de- 
chambre?  " 

"  Say  you  are  sent  by  the  shade." 

"Whal:  shade?'* 

•'Curiosity  is  a  vice,  my  brother." 

•  •  Pardon  !  ' ' 

"  Say  then  that  you  want  the  letter." 

• '  What  letter  ?  " 

"Again!" 

"Ah!  true." 

' '  You  will  add  that  the  shade  will  wait 
for  it,  going  slowly  along  the  road  to 
Chareuton." 
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"  It  is  on  that  road,  then,  that  I  am  to 
join  you  ?  " 

"Exactl3^" 

As  Panurg-e  went  out,  Chicot  thought 
he  saw  some  one  Ustening  at  the  door, 
but  could  not  be  sure.     He  fancied  it  was 
Borromee. 
•    "  Where  do  you  g"©  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot. 

''Toward  Spain." 

"How  do  3'ou  travel?  " 

"Oh!  an^^iosv  :  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
in  a  carriage — just  as  it  happens." 

"Jacques   will    be  g-ood   company   for 

you." 

"Thanks,  my  good  friend,  I  have  now, 
I  think,  only  to  make  my  adieux." 

' '  Adieu ;  I  will  give  you  my  benedic- 
tion." 

"  Bah  !  it  is  useless  between  us." 

"  You  are  rig-ht ;  hut  it  does  for  stran- 
gers," and  they  embraced. 

"Jacques  !"  called  the  prior,  "Jacques  !" 

Borromee  appeared. 

"Brother  Jacques,"  repeated  the  prior. 

"Jacques  is  gone." 

"What  !  gone,"  cried  Chicot. 

"  Did  you  not  wish  some  one  to  go  to 
the  Louvre  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  was  Panurge." 

"Oh!  stupid  that  I  am,"  cried  Bor- 
romee, "I  understood  it  to  be  Jacques." 

Chicot  frowned,  but  Borromee  appeared 
so  sorry  that  it  was  impossible  to  ssiy 
much. 

"I  will  wait,  then,"  said  he,  "till 
Jacques  returns."    / 

Borromee  bowed,  frowning  in  his  turn. 
"Api'opos,"  said  he,  "I  forgot  to  an- 
nounce to  your  reverence  that  the  un- 
known lady  has  arrived  and  desires  to 
speak  to  3'ou." 

"  Is  she  alone  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot. 

"  No  ;   she  has  a  squire  with  her." 

"Is  she  young  ?  " 

Borromee  lowered  his  eyes.  "She 
seems  so,"  said  he. 

"  I  will  leave  3'ou,"  said  Chieot,  "and 
wait  in  a  neighboring  room." 

"It  is  far  from  here  to  the  Louvre, 
monsieur,  and  Jacques  may  be  long,  or 
they  may  hesitate  to  confide  an  impor- 
tant letter  to  a  child." 

"You    make    these    reflections  rather 


late,"  replied  Chicot,  "however,  I  will 
go  on  the  road  to  Charenton  and  3*ou  can 
send  him  after  me."  And  he  turned  to 
the  staircase, 

"  Not  that  wa.y,  if  you  please,"  said 
Borromee,  ' '  the  lad^^  is  coming  up,  and 
she  does  not  wish  to  meet  any  one." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Chicot,  smiling, 
"  I  will  take  the  little  staircase." 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  ?  " 

"Perfectly."  And  Chicot  went  out 
through  a  cabinet  which  led  to  another 
room,  from  which  led  the  secret  stair- 
case. The  room  was  full  of  armor,  swords, 
muskets,  and  pistols. 

"  They  hide  Jacques  from  me,"  thought 
Chicot,  "  and  they  hide  the  lady,  there- 
fore of  course  I  ought  to  do  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  they  want  me  to  do.  I 
will  wait  for  the  return  of  Jacques,  and 
I  will  watch  the  mysterious  lady.  Oh  ! 
here  is  a  fine  shirt  of  mail  thrown  ii.to  a 
corner ;  it  is  much  too  small  for  the  piiur, 
and  would  fit  me  admirably.  I  will  bor- 
row it  from  Gorenflot,  and  give  it  to  him 
ag-ain  when  I  return."  And  he  quietly- 
put  it  on  under  his  doublet.  He  had  just 
finished  when  Borromee  entered. 

Chicot  pretended  to  be  admiring  the 
arms. 

"  Is  monsieur  seeking  some  arms  to  suit 
him  ?  "  asked  Borromee. 

"  I  !  mon  Dieu  !  what  do  I  want  with 
arms  ?  " 

"  You  use  them  so  well." 

"Theor3%  all  theory;  I  maj^  use  mj^ 
arms  well,  but  the  heart  of  a  soldier  is 
alwaj'S  wanting  in  a  poor  bourgeois  like 
me.  But  time  passes,  and  Jacques  can- 
not be  long  ;  I  will  go  and  wait  for  him 
at  the  Croix  Faubin." 

"  I  think  that  will  be  best." 

' '  Then  you  will  tell  him  as  soon  as  he 
comes  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  send  him  after  me  ?  " 

"I  will  not  fail." 

"Thanks,  Brother  Borromee;  I  am  en- 
chanted to  have  made  your  acquaintance." 
•  He  went  out  by  the  little  staircase,  and 
Borromee  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

"  I  must  see  the  lady,"  thought  Chicot. 

He  went  out  of  the  priory  and  went  on 
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the  road  he  had  named  ;  then,  when  out 
of  sight,  he  turned  back,  crept  along  a 
ditch  and  gained,  unseen,  a  thick  hedge 
which  extended  before  the  priory.  Here 
he  w'aited  to  see  Jacques  return  or  the 
lady  go  out. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE   AMBUSH. 

Chicot  made  a  slight  opening  through 
the  hedge,  that  he  might  see  those  who 
came  and  went.  The  road  was  almost 
deserted  as  far  as  he  could  see  ;  there  was 
no  one  but  a  man  poorly  clothed  measur- 
ing the  ground  with  a  long,  pointed  stick. 
Chicot  had  nothing*  to  do,  and  therefore 
was  preparing  to  watch  this  man,  when 
a  more  important  object  attracted  his 
attention. 

The  window  of  Gorenfiot's  room  opened 
with  folding-doors  on  to  a  balcon}-,  and 
Chicot  saw  them  open,  and  Gorenflot 
come  out,  with  his  most  gallant  manner 
and  winning  smile,  leading  a  lady  almost 
hidden  under  a  mantle  of  velvet  and  fur. 

"Oh  I"  thought  Chicot,  "here  is  the 
penitent.  She  looks  young :  it  is  verj- 
odd,  but  I  find  resemblances  in  every  one 
I  see.  And  here  comes  the  squire  :  as  for 
him,  there  is  no  mistake :  I  know  him, 
and  if  he  be  Mayneville — ventre  de  biche  ! 
— wh3'  should  not  the  lady  be  Madame  de 
Montpensier?  And,  morbleu!  that  woman 
is  the  duchess  !  " 

After  a  moment,  he  saw  the  pale  head 
of  Borromee  behind  them. 

"What  are  they  about?"  thought 
Chicot ;  "  does  the  duchess  want  to 
board  with  Gorenflot  ?  ' ' 

At  this  moment  Chicot  saw  M.  de 
Mayneville  make  a  sign  to  some  one 
outside.  Chicot  looked  round,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  be  seen  but  the  man  meas- 
uring. It  was  to  him,  however,  that  the 
sign  was  addressed,  for  he  had  ceased 
measuring,  and  was  looking  toward  the 
balcony.  Borromee  began  also  to  gesticu- 
late behind  Ma\meville,  in  a  manner  unin- 
telhgible  to  Chicot,  but  apparently  clear 
to  this  man,  for  he  went  further  off,  and 
stationed  himself  in  another  place,  where 
tie  stopped  at  a  fresh  sign.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  run  quickly  toward  the  gate  of  the 


priory,  while  M.  de  Mayneville  held  his 
watch  in  his  hand. 

"  Diable  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  this  is  all 
very  odd." 

As  the  man  passed  him,  he  recognized 
Nicholas  Poulain,  the  man  to  whom  he 
had  sold  his  armor  the  day  before.  Short- 
ly after,  the}-  all  re-entered  the  room  and 
shut  the  window,  and  then  the  duchess 
and  her  squire  came  out  of  the  priory  and 
went  tow^ard  the  litter  which  waited  for 
them.  Gorenflot  accompanied  them  to 
the  door,  exhausting  himself  in  bows  and 
salutations.  The  curtains  of  the  litter 
were  still  open,  when  a  monk,  in  whom 
Chicot  recognized  Jacques,  advanced  from 
the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  approached,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  it.  The  duchess 
then  went  away,  and  Nicholas  Poulain 
was  following,  when  Chicot  called  out 
from  his  hiding  place — 

"  Come  here,  if  you  please." 

Poulain  started,  and  turned  his  head. 

"Do  not  seem  to  notice,  M.  Nicholas 
Poulain,"  said  Chicot. 

The  lieutenant  started  again.  "  Who 
are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?  "  asked 
he. 

"I  am  a  friend,  new,  but  intimate: 
what  I  want  will  take  long  to  explain  ; 
come  here  to  me." 

"To3^ou?" 

"  Yes  ;  here  in  the  ditch." 

"What  for?" 

"You  shall  know  when  you  come." 

"But—" 

"  Come  and  sit  down  here,  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  me." 

"Monsieur?" 

"  Oh  !  M.  Robert  Briquet  has  the  right 
to  be  exacting." 

"Robert  Briquet !"  cried  Poulain,  do- 
ing as  he  was  desired. 

"  That  is  right :  it  seems  you  were  tak- 
ing measures  in  the  road." 

"  Yes ;  there  is  nothing  surprising  that 
you  should  be  a  surveyor,  especially  as 
you  actjed  under  the  eyes  of  such  great 
people." 

"  Great  people  I  I  do  not  understand." 

"What :  3'ou  did  not  know  ?  " 

"What  do  vou  mean?" 
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' '  You  did  not  know  who  that  lady  and 
g-entlemen  on  the  balcony  were?  " 

"I  declare—" 

''  Oh  I  how  fortunate  I  am  to  be  able 
to  enlighten  you.  Only  imagine,  M.  Pou- 
lain ;  you  had  for  admirers  Madame  de 
Montpensier  and  M.  de  Mayneville.  Do 
not  go  awa3^  If  a  still  more  illustrious 
person — the  king — saw  you — " 

•'Ah!  M.  Briquet—'' 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  aui  only  anxious  for 
your  good." 

' '  But  what  harm  have  I  done  to  the 
king,  or  to  you,  or  anybody  ?  " 

"Dear  M.  Poulain,  my  ideas  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  king 
would  not  approve  of  his  lieutenant  of  the 
Provostry  acting  as  surveyor  for  M.  de 
Mayneville ;  and  that  he  might  also  take 
it  ill  that  you  should  omit  in  your  daily 
report  the  entrance  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier and  M.  de  Mayneville,  j^eeterday, 
into  his  good  city  of  Paris." 

"M.  Briquet,  an  omission  is  not  an 
offense,  and  his  majesty  is  too  good—" 

•'M.  Poulain,  I  see  clearer  than  you, 
and  I  see — " 

''What?" 

"  A  gallows." 

"M.  Briquet!" 

"And  more — a  new  cord,  four  soldiers 
at  the  four  cardinal  points,  a  number  of 
Parisians  around,  and  a  certain  lieuteiuant 
of  my  acquaintance  at  the  end  of  the  cord . ' ' 

Nicholas  Poulain  trembled  so  that  he 
shook  the  hedge.  "Monsieur  I"  cried 
he,  clasping  his  hands. 

"  But  I  am  your  friend,  dear  M.  Pou- 
lain, and  I  will  give  you  a  counsel." 

"A  counsel?" 

"Yes ;  and  very  easy  to  follow.  Go  at 
once,  you  understand,  to — " 

"Whom?" 

"  Let  me  think.     To  M.  d'Epernon." 

"M.  d'Epernon,  the  king's  friend  ?  " 

"  Take  him  aside,  and  tell  him  all  about 
this." 

"This  is  folly." 

"  No,  it  is  wisdom.  It  is  clear  that  if  I 
denounce  you  as  the  man  of  the  cuirasses 
and  measures,  they  will  hang  you  ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  disclose  all.  with 
a  good  grace,  they  will  r«ward  you.    You 


do  not  appear  convinced,  however.  Well  I 
that  will  give  me  the  trouble  of  returning 
to  the  Louvre,  but  I  do  not  mind  doing 
that  for  you,''  and  he  began  to  rise. 

"  No,  no  ;  staj''  here,  I  will  go." 

"  Good  I  But  you  understand,  no  sub- 
terfuges, or  to-morrow  I  shall  send  a  little 
note  to  the  king,  whose  intimate  friend  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  so  that  if  you  ar(> 
not  hanged  till  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
you  will  onl3'  be  hanged  the  higher." 

'^  I  will  go  ;  but  you  abuse  your  po- 
sition." 

"  Oh  !  M.  Poulain,  you  were  a  traitor 
five  minutes  ago,  and  I  make  j^'ou  the 
savior  of  3^our  country.  Now,  go  quick- 
ly, for  I  am  in  a  hurry.  The  Hotel  d'Ep- 
ernon— do  not  forget." 

Nicholas  Poulain  ran  off,  with  a  despair- 
ing look. 

"  Ah  I  it  was  time,"  said  Chicot,  "for 
some  one  is  leaving  the  priory.  But  it  is 
not  Jacques  ;  that  fellow  is  half  as  tail 
again." 

Chicot  then  hastened  to  the  Croix  Fau- 
bin,  where  he  had  given  the  rendezvous. 
The  monk,  who  was  there  to  meet  him, 
was  a  giant  in  height ;  his  monk's  robe, 
hastily  t'hrown  on,  did  not  hide  his  mus- 
cular limbs,  and  his  face  bore  anything 
but  a  religious  expression.  His  arms 
were  as  long  as  Chicot's  own,  and  he 
had  a  knife  in  his  belt. 

As  Chicot  approached,  he  turned  and 
said,  "Are  you  M.  Robert  Briquet?" 

"lam." 

"Then  I  have  a  letter  for  j-^ou  from  the 
reverend  prior." 

Chicot  took  the  letter,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"My  dear  friend,  I  have  reflected  since 
we  parted ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  let 
the  lamb  confided  to  me  go  among  the 
wolves  of  the  world.  I  mean,  you  undei-- 
stand,  our  little  Jacques,  who  has  fulfilled 
your  message  to  the  king.  Instead  of 
him,  who  is  too  young,  I  send  you  a  good 
and  worthy  brother  of  our  order;  his 
manners  are  good,  and  his  humor  inno- 
cent, and  I- am  sure  you  will  like  him.  I 
send  you  my  benediction.  Adieu,  dear 
friend." 
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"  What  fine  writing,"  said  CJiicot ;  '•  I 
will  wager  it  is  the  treasurer's." 

"  It  was  Brother  Borromee  who  wrote 
it,"  said  the  Goliath. 

"'In  that  case  you  will  return  to  the 
priory,  my  friend." "  I  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  tell  his  reverence  that  I 
have  changed  my  mind,  and  intend  to 
travel  alone." 

"  What !  you  will  not  tal^e  me,  mon- 
sieur? "  said  the  man,  with  astonishment, 
mixed  with  menace. 

"  No,  my  friend."  '' 

"  And  why,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  Because  I  must  be  economical,  and 
you  would  eat  too  much." 

"Jacques  eats  as  much  as  I  do." 

'•Yes,  hut  Jacques  was  a  monk." 

''And  what  am  I?" 

"  You,  my  friend,  are  a  gendarme,  or 
a  foot  soldier." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  3'ou  not  see 
my  monk's  robe  ?  " 

"The  dress  does  not  make  the  monk, 
.  my  friend ;  tell  Brother  Borromee  that, 
if  3^ou  please." 

The  giant  disappeared,  grumbling,  like 
a  beaten  hound. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE   GUISES. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on 
which  Chicot  set  off  for  Navarre,  we  shall 
find  again,  in  a  large  room  at  the  Hotel 
Guise,  the  person  who,  disguised  as  a 
page,  had  entered  Paris  behind  Car- 
mainges,  and  who  was  also,  as  we  know, 
the  penitent  of  Gorenflot.  On  this  occa- 
sion her  sex  was  disclosed,  and,  elegantly 
dressed,  with  her  hair  glittering  with 
precious  stones,  she  was  waiting  impa- 
tiently^ for  some  one. 

At  last  a  horse's  step  was  heard,  and 
the  usher  almost  im  mediately-  announced 
M.  le  Due  de  Mayenne.  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier  ran  to  her  brother  so  hastily  that 
she  forgot  to  proceed  on  the  point  of  the 
right  foot,  as  was  her  habit,  in  order  to 
conceal  her  lameness.    • 

''  Are  you  alone,  brother?  "  asked  she. 

"Yes,  my  sister." 

"But  Henri :  where  is  Henri ?  Do  you 
know  that  every  one  expects  him  here?  '" 


•'Henri  has  nothing  to  do  here,  and 
plenty  to  do  in  Flanders  and  Picardy.  We 
have  work  to  do  there,  and  why  should 
we  leave  it  to  come  here,  where  our  work 
is  done?  " 

•''  But  where  it  will  be  quickly  undone, 
if  you  do  not  hasten." 

"Bah!" 

•'  Bah  !  if  you  like.  I  tell  you  the  citi- 
zens will  be  put  off  no  longer  ;  they  insist 
upon  seeing  their  Duke  Henri." 

"  They  shall  see  him  at  the  right  time- 
And  Salcede— ?  " 

"Is  dead." 

"  Without  speaking  ?  " 

"Without  uttering  a  word." 

"Good  !  and  the  arming?  " 

"  Finished." 

"And  Paris?" 

"Is  divided  into  sixteen  quarters." 

"  And  each  quarter  has  the  chief 
pointed  out?  " 

"Yes." 

"Then  let  us  live  in  peace,  and  so  I 
shall  say  to  our  good  bourgeoisie." 

"  They  will  not  listen  to  you." 

"Bah!" 

"  I  tell  you  they  are  furious." 

"  My  sister,  you  judge  others  by  your 
own  impatience.  What  Henri  says  must 
be  done  ;  and  he  saj^s  we  are  to  remain 
quiet." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  "  asked 
the  duchess  impatiently. 

"What  do  you  wish  to  do  ?  " 

"  Firstly,  to  take  the  king." 

"That  is  your  fixed  idea  ;  I  do  not  say 
it  is  bad,  if  it  could  be  done,  but  think 
how  often  we  have  failed  already." 

"Times  are  changed,  the  king  has  no 
longer  defenders." 

"  No  ;  except  the  Swiss,  Scotch,  and 
French  guards." 

"  My  brother,  when  3'ou  wish  it,  I  will 
show  you  the  king  on  the  road  with  onl,\ 
two  lacke3^s." 

"I  have  heard  that  a  hundred  times, 
and  never  seen  it  once." 

"  You  will  see  it  if  you  stay  here  only 
three  days." 

"  Another  project :  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"You  will  laugh  at  a  woman's  idea." 

At  this  moment,  M.  de  Mayneville  was 
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announced.     ''M3'  accomplice,"  said  she  : 
"  let  him  enter.'"' 

''One  word,  monseig-neur,"  said  he  to 
M.  de  Mayenne  as  he  entered  ;  *•'  thej^  sus- 
pect j'-our  arrival  at  the  Louvre." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

'^  I  was  conversing-  with  the  captain  of 
the  g-uards  at  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois, 
when  two  Gascons  passed — " 

''  Do  you  know  them  ?  " 

'•'No;  they  were  quite  newly  dressed. 
'  Cap  de  Bious  !  '  said  one,  '  you  have  a 
mag-nificent  doublet,  but  it  will  not  ren- 
der you  so  much  service  as  your  cuirass 
of  yesterday.'  'Bah!'  said  the  other; 
'  however  heavy  the  sword  of  M.  de  Maj-- 
enne  may  be,  it  will  do  no  more  harm  to 
this  satin  than  to  my  cuirass,'  and  then 
he  went  on  in  a  series  of  bravadoes,  which 
showed  that  they  knew  you  were  near." 

"  And  to  whom  did  these  men  belong?" 

''  I  do  not  know  ;  they  talked  so  loudly 
that  some  passers-by  approached,  and 
asked  if  you  were  really  coming.  They 
were  about  to  reply,  when  a  man  ap- 
proached, whom  I  think  Avas  De  Loignac, 
and  touched  them  on  the  shouldei'.  He 
said  some  words  in  a  low  voice,  and  they 
looked  submissive,  and  accompanied  him, 
so  that  I  know  no  more  ;  but  be  on  your 
ii'uard." 

"'  You  did  not  follow  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  from  afar.  The}'  went  to- 
ward the  Louvre,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  Hotel  des  Meubles." 

"  I  have  a  very  simple  method  of  reply," 
said  the  duke. 

''What?" 

"To  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  the 
king  to-night." 

"To  the  king?" 

"Certainly  ;  I  have  come  to  Paris — he 
can  have  nothing  to  say  against  that." 

"  The  idea  is  good,"  said  Mayneville. 

"It  is  imprudent,"  said  the  duchess. 

"  It  is  indispensable,  sister,  if  they  in- 
deed suspect  m.y  arrival.  Besides,  it  was 
the  advice  of  Henri  to  go  at  once  and 
present  to  the  king  the  respects  of  the 
family  ;  that  once  done,  I  am  free,  and 
can  receive  whom  I  please." 

"The  members  of  the  committee,  for 
example,  who  expect  you." 


"I  will  receive  them  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Denis  on  my  return  from  the  Louvre. 
You  will  wait  for  us,  if  you  please,  my 
sister." "  Here  ?  " 

"No;  at  the  Hotel  St.  Denis,  where  I 
have  left  my  equipages.  I  shall  be  there 
in  two  hours." 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE  LOUVRE. 

That  same  day,  about  noon,  the  king 
came  out  of  his  cabinet  and  called  for  M. 
d'Epernon.  The  duke,  when  he  came, 
found  the  king  attentively  examining  a 
young  monk. 

The  king  took  D'Epernon  aside,  "  Look, 
what  an  odd-looking  monk,"  said  he. 

"  Does  your  majesty  think  so  ? — I  think 
him  very  ordinar3^" 

"Really!"  Then  to  the  monk,  the 
king  said,  "What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Brother  Jacques,  sire." 

"Your  family  name  ?  " 

"Clement." 

"Good.  You  have  performed  3'our 
commission  very  well." 

"What  commission,  sire?"  said  the 
duke,  with  his  wonted  familiarit3^ 

"  Nothing  !  "  said  Henri.  "  It  is  a  lit- 
tle secret  between  me  and  some  one  you 
do  not  know." 

"  How  strangely  you  look  at  the  lad, 
sire  !  3'ou  embarrass  him." 

"It  is  true;  I  know  not  yv\yy,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  him  before ; 
perhaps  it  was  in  a  dream.  Go,  my  child ; 
I  will  send  the  letter  to  him  who  asks  for 
it ;  be  easy.  D'Epernon,  give  him  ten 
crowns." 

"Thanks,  sire,"  said  the  monk. 

"  You  did  not  say  that  as  if  yo\x  meant 
it,"  said  D'Epernon,  who  did  not  under- 
stand a  monk  despising  ten  crowns. 

"  I  would  rather  have  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful Spanish  knives  on  the  wall,"  said 
Jacques. 

"What!  3'ou  do  not  prefer  mone}''?" 

"  I  have  made  a  vow  of  poverty." 

"Give  him  a  knife,  then,  and  let  him 
go,  Lavalette,"  said  the  king. 

The  duke  chose  one  of  the  least  rich  and 
gave  it  to  him.  Jacqu(\s  took  it,  quite 
jo3'ful  to  possess  such  a  l)eautiful  weapon. 
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When  he  was  gone,  the  king-  said  to 
D'Epernon,  "  Duke,  have  you  among  your 
Forty-five  two  or  tliree  men  wlio  can 
ride  ?  " 

"  Twelve,  at  least,  sire  ;  and  in  a  month 
all  will  be  good  horsemen." 

"  Then  choose  two,  and  let  them  come 
to  me  at  once." 

The  duke  went  out,  and  calling  De  Loig- 
nac,  said  to  him,  "  Choose  me  two  good 
horsemen,  to  execute  a  commission  for 
his  majesty." 

De  Loignac  went  to  the  gallerj^  where 
they  were  lodged,  and  called  M.-de  Car- 
mainges  and  M.  de  St.  Maline.  They  soon 
appeared,  and  were  conducted  to  the  duke, 
who  presented  them  to  the  king,  who  dis- 
missed the  duke. 

"You  are  of  my  Forty-five,  then?" 
said  he  to  the  young  men. 

"I  have  that  honor,  sire,"  said  St. 
Maline. 

"  And  you,  monsieur  ?  ' ' 

"  And  I,  also,  sire,"  replied  Carmainges; 
.  '•'  and  I  am  devoted  to  your  majesty's  ser- 
vice, as  much  as  any  one  in  the  world." 

''Good  !  Then  mount  your  horses,  and 
take  the  road  to  Tours — do  you  know  it  ?" 

''We  will  inquire." 

"Go  by  Charenton." 

"Yes,  sire." 

"And  proceed  till  you  overtake  a  man 
travehng  alone." 

"Will  your  majesty  describe  him?" 
said  St.  Maline. 

"  He  has  long  arms  and  legs,  and  has  a 
large  sword  by  his  side." 

"  May  we  know  his  name,  sire  ?  "  asked 
Carmainges. 

"  He  is  called  '  the  Shade.'  '" 

"We  will  ask  the  name  of  every  trav- 
eler we  see,  sire." 

"And  we  will  search  the  hotels." 

"  When  you  find  him,  give  him  this 
letter." 

Both  the  3'oung  men  held  out  their 
hands. 

The  king  was  embarrassed.  "  What  is 
your  name  ?  "  said  he. 

"Ernanton  de  Carmainges,  sire." 

"And  yours?" 

"RenedeSt.  Maline." 

"  M.  de   Carmainges,  3'ou   shall   carry 


the  letter,  and  j^ou,  M.  de  St.  Maline, 
shall  deliver  it." 

Ernanton  took  the  precious  deposit, 
and  was  going  to  place  it  in  his  doublet, 
when  St.  Maline  stopped  him,  kissed  the 
letter,  and  then  returned  it  to  Ernanton. 

This  made  Henri  smile.  "Come,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  I  sec  I  shall  be  well 
served." "  Is  this  all,  sire  ?  " 

"Yes,  gentlemen ;  only  our  last  recom- 
mendation. This  letter  is  more  i^recious 
than  the  life  of  a  man — for  your  heads, 
do  not  lose  it ;  give  it  secretly'  to  the 
Shade,  who  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  it, 
which  you  will  bring  back  to  me;  and. 
above  all,  travel  as  though  it  were  on 
your  own  affairs.     Go." 

The  two  young  men  went  out — Ernan- 
ton full  of  jo3',  and  St.  Maline  filled  with 
jealousy.  M.  d'Epernon  waited  for  them, 
and  wished  to  question  them,  but  Ernan- 
ton replied:  "M.  le  Due,  the  king  did 
not  authorize  us  to  speak." 

Tliej'  went  to  the  stables,  when  the 
king's  huntsman  gave  them  two  strong 
horses.  M.  d'Epernon  would  have  fol- 
lowed them,  but  at  that  moment  he  was 
told  that  a  man  much  wished  to  speak  to 
him  at  once.     "Who  is  he?"  he  asked. 

"  The  lieutenant  of  the  provost  of  the 
He  de  France." 

"Parfandious  !  am  I  sheriff  or  provost  ?" 

"  No,  monsieur ;  but  yon  are  a  friend  of 
the  king,  and,  as  such,  I  beg  3'ou  to  hear 
me,"  said  a  humble  voice  at  his  side. 

The  duke  turned.  Near  him  was  a 
man,  bowing  perpetually. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"Nicholas  Poulain,  monsieur." 

"  And  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  beg  for  that  favor." 

"I  have  no  time." 

"  Not  even  to  hear  a  secret  ?  " 

"  I  hear  a  hundred  every  day." 

"But  this  concerns  the  life  of  his 
majesty,"  said  Poulain,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh  !  oh  I  then  come  into  my  cabinet." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   REVELATION. 

M.  d'Epernon,  in  traversing  the  ante- 
chamber, addressed  himself  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  stood  there. 
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What  is  your  name,  monsieur  ?  "  said 


he. 


''Pertinax  de  Montcrabeau,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  M.  de  Montcrabeau,  place  your- 
self at  that  door,  and  let  no  one  enter." 

"Yes,  M.  le  Due;  "  and  M.  Pertinax, 
who  was  sumptuously  dressed,  with  a 
blue  satin  doublet  and  orange  stockings, 
(^bej^ed.  Nicholas  Poulain  followed  the 
duke  into  his  cabinet. 

''Now  let  us  hear  3' our  conspiracy," 
said  the  duke. 

"  Oh  !  M.  le  Due,  it  concerns  the  most 
I'rig-htful  crimes. " 

''They  wish  to  kill  me,  I  suppose." 

"  It  does  not  concern  3'ou,  monsieur;  it 
is  the  king".    They  wish  to  carry  him  off." 

"Oh!  again  that  old  story,"  replied 
the  duke,  disdainfully. 

"This  time  the  thing  is  serious,  M.  le 
Due." 

"  On  Avhat  day  do  they  intend  to  do  it  ?" 

"The  first  time  that  his  majesty  goes 
to  Vincennes  in  his  litter." 

•'How  will  they  do  it?" 

"By  killing  his  two  attendants." 

"And  who  will  do  it?" 

"Madame  de  Montpensier." 

D'Epernon  began  to  laugh.  "  That 
poor  duchess ;  what  things  are  attributed 
to  her !  " 

"Less  than  she  projects,  monsieur." 

"  And  she  occupies  herself  with  that  at 
Soissons  ?  " 

"No;  she  is  in  Paris." 

"  In  Paris  !  " 

"I  can  answer  for  it." 

"Have  you  seen  her?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  thought  3^ou  did  ?  " 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to 
her." 

"The  honor." 

"  I  am  wrong  ;  the  misfortune." 

"  But,  my  dear  lieutenant,  the  duchess 
cannot  carry  off  the  king." 

"'  With  her  associates,  of  course." 

"  And  where  will  she  be  when  this 
takes  place  ?  " 

"At  a  window  of  the  Jacobin  Prior}', 
which  is,  as  you  know,  on  the  road  to 
Vincennes." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  tell  me  ?  " 


"  The  truth,  monsieur  :  all  is  prepared 
to  stop  the  litter  at  the  gate  of  the  pri- 
ory." 

"  And  who  made  the  preparations  ?  " 

"Alas!—" 

"Finish  quickly." 

"  I  did,  monsieur." 

D'Epernon  started  back.  "You,  who 
denounce  them  !  " 

"  Monsieur,  a  good  servant  should  risk 
all  in  the  service  of  the  king." 

"  Mordieu  !  you  risk  hanging." 

"  I  prefer  death  to  infamy,  or  to  the 
death  of  the  king,  therefore  I  came  ;  and 
I  thought,  M.  le  Due,  that  you,  the  friend 
of  the  king,  would  not  betray  me,  and 
would  turn  \\\y  news  to  good  account." 

The  duke  looked  fixedly  at  Poulain. 
"There  must  be  more  in  it,"  said  he; 
"  resolute  as  the  duchess  is,  she  would 
not  attempt  such  an  enterprise  alone." 

"  She  expects  her  brother." 

"The  Duke  Henri?" 

"No,  monsieur;  only  the  Due  de  May- 
enne." 

"Ah!  good,"  said  d'Epernon  ;  "now 
I  must  set  to  work  to  counteract  these 
fine  projects." 

"Doubtless,  monsieur;  it  was  for  thafe 
I  came." 

"If  you  have  spoken  the  truth  you 
shall  be  rewarded." 

"  Why  should  I  lie,  monsieur ;  where 
is  my  interest  —  I,  who  eat  the  king's 
bread  ?  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  I  will 
go  to  the  king  himself." 

"  No,  parfandious,  you  shall  not  go  to 
the  king  :  you  shall  have  to  deal  with  me, 
alone." 

"  I  only  said  it  because  you  seemed  to 
hesitate." 

"  No,  I  do  not  hesitate  ;  and,  first,  here 
are  a  thousand  crowns  for  you,  and  you 
shall  keep  this  secret  between  you  and  me. 

"  I  have  a  faniil}^,  monsieur." 

"Well!  a  thousand  crowns,  parfan- 
dious." 

"  If  they  knew  in  Lorraine  that  I  had 
spoken,  each  word  would  cost  me  a  pint 
of  blood  ;  and  in  case  of  any  misfortune, 
my  family  must  be  able  to  live,  there- 
fore I  accept  the   thousand   crowns." 

The   duke   approached   a  coffer.     Pou- 
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lam  thought  it  was  for  the  mone^',  and 
held  out  his  hand,  but  he  only  drew  out  a 
little  book  and  wrote,  *'  Three  thousand 
livres  to  M.  Nicholas  Poulain." 

"  It  is  as  if  you  had  them,''  said  he. 

Nicholas  bowed,  and  looked  puzzled. 

'■  Then  it  is  agreed  ?  "'  said  the  duke. 

••  What,  monsieur  ?  " 

'  'That  you  will  continue  to  instruct  me?' * 

Nicholas  hesitated . 

'•  What  !  has  your  noble  devotion  van- 
ished already  ? '' 

"  No,  monsieur." 

'•'  Then  I  may  count  on  you  ?  " 

"  You  may." 

''And  I  alone  know  this  ?  " 

'•  You  alone." 

'*  Now  you  may  go,  my  friend ;  and, 
parfandious,  let  M.  de  Mayenne  look  to 
himself." 

When  D'Epernon  returned  to  the  king 
he  found  him  playing  at  cup  and  ball. 
D'Epernon  assumed  a  thoughtful  air,  but 
the  king  did  not  remark  it.  However,  as 
the  duke  remained  perfectly  silent,  the 
king  raised  his  head  and  said,  ''Well, 
Lavalette,  what  is  the  matter,  are  you 
dead?" 

"I  wish  I  were,"  replied  D'Epernon, 
"and  I  should  not  see  what  I  do  see." 

"What,  my  cup  and  ball?" 

"  Sire,  in  a  time  of  great  peril  the 
subject  may  be  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  master." 

"  What !  again  perils  ;  devil  take  you, 
duke." 

"  Then  you  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
passing  ?  " 

"  Ma  foi,  perhaps." 

"  Your  most  cruel  enemies  surround 
you  at  this  moment." 

"Bah  !  who  are  they  ?  " 

"First,  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier. " 

"Yes,  that  is  true;  she  came  to  see 
Salcede  ;  but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 

"You  knew  it,  then  ?  " 

"  You  see  I  did." 

"  But  that  M.  de  Maj-enne  was  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  since  yesterday  evening." 

"What  I  this  secret?"  cried  D'Eper- 
non, with  a  disagreeable  surprise. 

•  Are  there,  then,  any  secrets  from  the 
king?     You  are  zealous,  dear  Lavalette, 


but  you  are  slow.  This  news  would  have 
been  good  at  four  o'clock  yesterday,  but 
to-daj^— " 

"Well,  sire,  to-day?" 

"It  comes  too  late,  you  wiU  agree?" 

"  Still  too  soon,  sire,  it  seems,  since  you 
will  not  listen  to  me." 

"  I  have  been  listening  for  half -an-hour." 

"  You  are  menaced — thej^  lay  ambushes 
for  you." 

"  Well,  yesterday  you  gave  me  a  guard, 
and  assured  me  that  my  immortality-  was 
secured.  Are  j'our  Forty-five  no  longer 
worth  anything  ?  " 

"Your  majesty  shall  see." 

"  I  should  not  be  sorry,  duke ;  when 
shall  I  see  ?  ' ' 

"Sooner  perhaps  than  3-ou  think." 

"Ah  I  you  want  to  frighten  me.". 

"You  shall  see,  sire.  Apropos,  when 
do  you  go  to  Vincennes  ?  " 

"On  Saturdaj'." 

"That  is  enough,  sire."  D'Epernon 
bowed  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

TWO   FRIENDS. 

We  will  now  follow  the  two  young  men 
sent  by  the  king.  Scarcel}^  on  horseback, 
Ernanton  and  St.  Maline,  determined  that 
one  should  not  get  before  the  other,  nearly 
crushed  .each  other  in  the  gateway.  The 
face  of  St.  Maline  became  purple,  and  that 
of  Ernanton  pale. 

"You  hurt  me,  monsieur,"  cried  the 
former  ;   "do  you  wish  to  crush  me  ?  " 

"  You  also  hurt  me.  only  I  did  not  com- 
plain." 

"You  wish  to  give  me  a  lesson,  I  be- 
lieve? " 

"I  wish  to  give  you  nothing." 

"Ah  !  "  cried  St.  Maline,  "  pray  repeat 
that." 

"You  are  seeking  a  quarrel,  are  you 
not?"  replied  Ernanton,  quietl3- ;  "so 
much  the  W'Orse  for  you." 

"  And  why  should  I  wish  to  quarrel  ? 
I  do  not  know  you,"  replied  St.  Maline. 
disdainfully . 

"You  know  me  perfectly,  monsieur,  be- 
cause at  home  my  house  is  but  two  leagues 
from  yours,  and  I  am  well  known  there, 
being  of  an  old  family ;  but  you  are  furious 
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at  seeing  me  in  Paris,  when  you  thoug-ht 
that  you  alone  were  sent  for ;  also,  be- 
cause tlie  king-  gave  me  the  letter  to 
carr3^" 

''Well,"  said  St.  Maline,  "it  may  be 
true,  but  there  is  one  result." 

''What  is  it?" 

"That  I  do  not  like  to  be  near  you." 

"  Go  away,  then ;  pardieu,  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  3^ou.  On  the  contrary,  I 
understand  perfectly ;  you  would  like  to 
take  the  letter  from  me  and  carry  it 
yourself ;  but  unfortunately  you  must 
kill  me  first." 

"  And  who  tells  you  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  that?" 

"  To  desire  and  to  do  are  two  different 
things." 

"  Descend  with  me  to  the  banks  of  the 
water,  and  you  will  see  that  with  me 
they  are  the  same." 

"M}^  dear  monsieur,  when  the  king 
gives  me  a  letter  to  carry,  I  carry  it." 

"I  will  tear  it  from  you  by  force." 

"  You  will  not  force  me,  I  hope,  to 
shoot  you  like  a  dog." 

"You!  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  a  pistol,  and  you  have 
not." 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this." 

"I  trust  so,  after  my  commission  is 
over;  but,  meanwhile,  I  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve that  as  we  belong  to  the  king,  it  is 
setting  a  bad  example  to  quarrel." 

St.  Maline  was  furious,  he  bit  his  fingers 
with  rage.  As  they  crossed  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  Ernanton  saw  a  litter  with  a 
lady  in  it.  "M^^  page!"  cried  he,  and 
he  rode  toward  it ;  but  she  did  not  seem 
to  recognize  him,  and  passed  on. 
■  The  young  men  now  rode  on  without 
speaking.  St,  Maline  soon  discovered,  to 
his  chagrin,  that  his  horse  was  not  as 
good  as  Ernanton 's,  and  could  hardly 
keep  pace  with  him.  This  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  began  to  quarrel  with  his 
horse,  and  to  fret  him  so  perpetually  with 
the  spur,  that  at  last  the  animal  started 
off  and  made  for  the  river  Bievre,  where 
he  got  rid  of  his  rider  by  throwing  him 
in.  One  might  have  heard  half  a  mile  off 
the  imprecations  of  St.  Mahne,  although 
he  was  half  stifled  by  the  water.     By  the 


time  he  scrambled  out  his  horse  had  got 
some  little  wa^^  off.  He  himself  was  wet 
and  muddy,  and  his  face  bleeding  with 
scratches,  and  he  felt  sure  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  and  catch  it ;  and  to  com- 
plete his  vexation,  he  saw  Ernanton  going 
down  a  cross-road  which  he  judged  to  be 
a  short  cut. 

He  climbed  up  the  banks  of  the  river, 
but  now  could  see  neither  Ernanton  nor 
his  own  horse.  But  while  he  stood  there, 
full  of  sinister  thoughts  toward  Ernan- 
ton, he  saw  him  reappear  from  the  cross- 
road, leading  the  runaway  horse,  which 
he  had  made  a  detour  to  catch.  At  this 
sight  St.  Maline  was  full  of  joy  and  even 
of  gratitude  ;  but  gradually  his  face 
clouded  again  as  he  thought  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Ernanton  over  himself,  for  he 
knew  that  in  the  same  situation  he  should 
not  even  have  thought  of  acting  in  a 
similar  manner. 

He  stammered  out  thanks,  to  which 
Ernanton  paid  no  attention,  then  furi- 
ously seized  the  reins  of  his  horse  and 
mounted  again.  They  rode  on  silently 
till  about  half-past  two,  when  they  saw  a 
man  walking  with  a  dog  bj^  his  side.  Er- 
nanton passed  him ;  but  St.  Maline,  hop- 
ing to  be  more  clever,  rode  up  to  him  and 
said,  "  Traveler,  do  you  expect  some- 
thing?" 

The  man  looked  at  him.  Certainly  his 
aspect  was  not  agreeable.  His  face  still 
bore  marks  of  anger,  and  the  mud  half 
dried  on  his  clothes  and  the  blood  on  his 
cheeks,  and  his  hand  extended  more  in 
menace  than  interrogation,  all  seemed 
very  sinister  to  the  traveler. 

"If  I  expect  something,"  said  he,  "it 
is  not  some  one  ;  and  if  I  expect  some 
one,  it  is  not  you." 

"You  are  impolite,"  said  St.  Maline, 
giving  wa^'^  to  the  anger  that  he  had  re- 
strained so  long ;  and  as  he  spoke  he 
raised  his  hand  armed  with  a  cane  to 
strike  the  traveler,  but  he,  with  his  stick, 
struck  St.  Maline  on  the  shoulder,  while 
the  dog  rushed  at  him,  tearing  his 
clothes,  as  well  as  his  horse's  legs. 

The  horse,  irritated  b3''  the  pain,  rushed 
furiousl}'^  on.  St.  Maline  could  not  stop 
him  for  some  time,  but  he  kept  his  seat. 
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They  passed  thus  before  Ernanton,  who 
took  no  notice.  At  last  St.  Maline  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  his  horse,  and  the^' 
rode  on  ag-ain  in  silence  till  Ernanton 
said  :  '•'  There  is  he  whom  we  seek  wait- 
ing for  us." 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

ST.    MA.LINE. 

Ernanton  was  not  deceived ;  the  man 
he  saw  was  really  Chicot.  He  on  his 
side  had  seen  the  cavaliers  coming",  and 
suspecting-  that  it  was  for  him  that  they 
came,  w^aited  for  them. 

Ernanton  and  St.  Maline  looked  at 
each  other. 

''Speak,  monsieur,  if  you  wish,"  said 
Ernanton  to  his  adversary. 

St.  Maline  was  suffocated  b^^  this  cour- 
tes3',  he  could  not  speak,  he  could  only 
bend  his  head ;  then  Ernanton,  advanc- 
ing said,  to  Chicot — 

"  Monsieur,  w^ould  it  be  indiscreet  to 
inquire  3- our  name  ?  " 

"I  am  called  'the  Shade.'  " 

"  Do  you  expect  any^thing  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Will  3' ou  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  ?  " 

"A  letter." 

''From  where  ?  " 

"  From  the  Louvre." 

"  Sealed  with  what  seal  ?  " 

"The  ro3-al  seal." 

Ernanton  put  his  hand  into  the  breast 
of  his  doublet  and  drew  out  a  letter. 

"That  is  it,"  said  Chicot,  "and  for 
greater  certainty,  I  was  to  give  3'ou 
something  in  exchange,  was  I  not?" 

"  A  receipt.  * ' ' '  Yes. " ' 

"Monsieur,"  continued  Ernanton,  "I 
was  told  to  carr3'  it,  but  this  gentleman 
was  to  deliver  it."  And  he  handed  the 
letter  to  St.  Maline,  who  gave  it  to  Chi- 
cot. 

"You  see,"  said  Ernanton,  "that  we 
have  faithfull3'- fulfilled  our  mission.  There 
is  no  one  here,  and  no  one  has  seen  us 
give  3^ou  the  letter." 

"It  is  true,  gentlemen  ;  but  to  whom 
am  I  to  give  the  receipt  ?  " 

"  The  king  did  not  sa3',"  said  St.  Maline, 
with  a  meaning  air. 


"Write  two,"  monsieur,  and  give  one 
to  each  of  us.  It  is  far  from  this  to  the 
Louvre,  and  some  misfortune  maj'' happen 
to  one  of  us  on  the  road,"  and  as  he 
spoke,  Ernanton's  e3^es  flashed  in  their 
turn. 

"You  are  wise,"  said  Chicot,  drawing 
his  tablets  from  his  pocket,  from  which 
he  tore  out  two  pages  and  wrote  on  each, 
"  Received  from  the  hands  of  St.  Maline 
the  letter  brought  b3'  M.  Ernanton  de 
Carmainges. — The  Shade." 

"Adieu,  monsieur,"  said  St.  Maline, 
taking  his. 

"  Adieu,  monsieur,  and  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney to  3''ou,"  added  Ernanton.  "Have 
you  anything  else  to  send  to  the 
Louvre  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  thank  3^ou." 

Then  the  3'oung  men  set  off  toward 
Paris,  and  Chicot  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.    When  he  was  out  of  sight — 

"Now,  monsieur,"  said  Ernanton  to 
St.  Maline,  "  dismount,  if  3'ou  please." 

"And  why  so  ?  " 

"Our  task  is  accomplished  ;  we  have 
now  to  converse,  and  this  place  appears 
excellent  for  an  explanation  of  this  sort." 

"As  3^ou  please,  monsieur;  "  and  the3' 
got  off  their  h'orses. 

Then  Ernanton  said,  "You  know,  mon- 
sieur, that  without  any  cause  on  m3'-  part, 
3'ou  have  during  the  whole  joiirne3"  in- 
sulted me  grievoush'.  You  wished  to 
make  me  fight  at  an  inopportune  time, 
and  I  refused  :  but  now  the  time  is  good 
and  I  am  3- our  man." 

But  St.  Maline  was  angr3''  no  longer, 
and  did  not  wish  to  fight. 

"Monsieur,"  replied  he,  "when  I  in- 
sulted 3^ou,  3^ou  responded  b3^  rendering 
me  a  service.  I  can  no  longer  hold  the 
language  I  did  just  now." 

"  No  ;  but  3^ou  think  the  same." 

"How  do  3'ou  know  ?  " 

"  Because  3^our  words  were  dictated  by 
hatred  and  envy,  and  the3'^  cannot  already 
be  extinct  in  3^our  heart." 

St.  Maline  colored,  but  did  not  repl3\ 

Ernanton  continued,  "If  the  king  pre- 
ferred me  to  3'^ou,  it  was  because  I  pleased 
him  best.  If  I  was  not  thrown  into  the 
Bievre   like   vou,  it   was  because   I  ride 
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better;  if  I  did  not  accept^ your  challenge 
before,  it  was  because  I  was  wiser  than 
you ;  if  I  was  not  bitten  by  the  dog,  it 
was  because  I  had  more  sagacity  ;  if  I 
now  summon  you  to  draw  j^our  sword,  it 
is  because  I  have  more  honor ;  and  if  you 
hesitate,  I  shall  sa^'  more  courage." 

St.  Maline  looked  like  a  demon,  and 
drew  his  sword  furiously. 

"  I  have  fought  eleven  times,"  said  he, 
"and  two  of  my  adversaries  are  dead. 
Are  you  aware  of  that,  monsieur?" 

"And  I,  monsieur,  have  never  fought, 
for  I  have  never  had  occasion,  and  I  did 
not  seek  it  now.  I  wait  your  pleasure, 
monsieur." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  St.  Maline,  "we  are  com- 
patriots, and  we  are  both  in. the  king's 
service ;  do  not  let  us  quarrel.  You  are 
a  brave  man,  and  I  would  give  you  my 
hand  if  I  could.  What  would  you  have  ? 
I  am  envious — it  is  my  nature.  M.  de 
Chalabre,  or  M.  de  Montcrabeau,  would 
not  have  made  me  angry ;  it  was  jouv 
superior  merit.  Console  yourself,  there- 
fore, for  I  can  do  nothing  against  you, 
and  unluckil3'  your  merit  remains.  I 
should  not  like  any  one  to  know  the 
cause  of  our  quarrel." 

"  No  one  will  know  it,  monsieur." 

"No  one?" 

"  No  ;  for  if  we  fight  I  should  kill  jow., 
or  you  would  kill  me.  I  do  not  despise 
life ;  on  the  contrary,  I  cling  to  it,  for  I 
am  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  have 
a  good  name  and  am  not  poor,  and  I  shall 
defend  myself  like  a  lion." 

"Well,  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  thirtA^ 
and  ain  disgusted  with  life ;  but  still  I 
would  rather  not  fight  with  you." 

"Then  you  will  apologize?  " 

"No,  I  have  said  enough.  If  you 
are  not  content,  so  much  the  better, 
for  you  are  not  superior  to  me." 

"But,  monsieur,  one  cannot  end  a 
quarrel  thus,  without  the  risk  of  being 
laughed  at." "I  know  it." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  fight  ?  " 

"With  you." 

"  After  having  provoked  me  ?  " 

"I  confess  it." 

"  But  if  my  patience  fail,  and  I  attack 
vou  ?  " 


"  I  will  throw  my  sword  away ;  but  I 
shall  then  have  reason  to  hate  you,  and 
the  first  time  I  find  you  in  the  wrong,  I 
will  kill  you." 

Ernanton  sheathed  his  sword.  "You 
are  a  strange  man,"  said  he,  "  and  I  pity 
you." 

"You  pity  me  !  " 

"Yes,  for  you  must  suffer." 

"Horribly." 

"  Do  you  never  love  ?  " 

"Never." 

"Have  you  no  passions?" 

"  One  alone,  jealousy ;  but  that  includes 
all  others  to  a  frightful  degree.  I  adore 
a  woman,  as  soon  as  she  loves  another ;  I 
love  gold,  when  another  possesses  it; — 
yes,  3'ou  are  right,  I  am  unhappy." 

"Have  3'ou  never  tried  to  become  good?" 

"Yes,  and  failed.  What  does  the  ven- 
omous plant?  What  do  the  bear  and 
bird  of  prej'-  ?  They  destroy,  but  certain 
people  use  them  for  the  chase.  So  shall 
I  be  in  the  hands  of  MM.  d'Epernon  and 
Loignac,  till  the  day  when  they  shall  saj'-, 
'  This  plant  is  hurtful,  let  us  tear  it  up ; 
this  beast  is  furious,  let  us  kill  him.' " 

Ernanton  was  calmed ;  St.  Maline  was 
no  longer  an  object  of  anger  but  of  pity." 

"  Good  fortune  should  cure  you,"  said 
he ;  "  when  you  succeed,  you  should  hate 
less." 

"  However  high  I  should  rise,  others 
would  be  higher." 

They  rode  on  silently  for  some  time. 
At  last  Ernanton  held  out  his  hand  to 
St.  Maline,  and  said,  "  Shall  I  try  to  cure 
you?" 

"  No,  do  not  try  that;  you  would  fail. 
Hate  me,  on  the  contrarj^,  and  I  shall 
admire  you." 

An  hour  after  thej''  entered  the  Louvre  ; 
the  king  had  gone  out,  and  would  not  re- 
turn until  evening. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

DE   LOIGNAC'S   INTERVIEW   WITH  THE 
FORTY-FIVE. 

Each  of  the  young  men  placed  himself 
at  a  window  to  watch  for  the  return  of 
the  king.  Ernanton,  however,  soon  for- 
got his  present  situation,  and  became 
abstracted   in   thinking  who  the  woman 
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could  be  who  had  entered  Paris  as  his 
page,  and  whom  he  had  since  seen  in  such 
a  splendid  litter ;  and  with  a  heart  more 
disposed  to  love  adventure  tlian  to  make 
ambitious  calculations,  he  forgot  why  he 
was  sitting  there,  till,  suddenlj-  raising 
liis  head,  he  saw  that  St.  Maline  was  no 
longer  there.  He  understood  at  once  that 
he  had  seen  tlie  king  arrive,  and  had  gone 
to  him.  He  rose  quickly',  traversed  the 
galler}',  and  arrived  at  the  king's  room 
just  as  St.  Maline  was  coming  out. 

"  Look  !  "  cried  he  joyfully,  "  what  the 
king  has  given  me,"  and  he  showed  a  gold 
chain. 

"I  congratulate  you,  monsieur,"' said 
Ernanton,  quietly,  and  he  entered  in  his 
turn. 

St.  Maline  waited  impatiently  until  he 
came  out  again,  which  he  did  in  about  ten 
minutes,  although  it  appeared  an  hour  to 
St.  Maline. 

When  Ernanton  came  out,  he  looked 
all  over  him,  and  seeing  nothing,  he  cried 
joyfully,  ''  And  you,  monsieur,  what  has 
he  given  to  you  ?  " 

"His  hand  to  kiss,"  replied  Ernanton. 

St.  MaUne  crushed  his  chain  impatiently' 
in  his  hands,  and  they  both  returned  in 
silence.  As  they  entered  the  hall,  the 
trumpet  sounded,  and  at  this  signal  all 
the  Fort3'-flve  came  out  of  their  rooms, 
wondering  what  was  the  matter;  while 
they  profited  by  this  reunion  to  examine 
each  other.  Most  of  them  were  richly 
dressed,  though  generally  in  bad  taste. 
They  all  had  a  militar^^  tournour,  and 
long  swords,  boots  and  gloves  of  buckskin 
or  l>uffalo,  all  well  gilded  or  well  greased, 
were  almost  universal. 

The  most  discreet  might  be  known  by 
their  quiet  colors,  the  most  economical 
\)y  the  substantial  character  of  their 
equipments,  and  the  most  gay  by  their 
white  or  rose-colored  satins.  Perducas 
de  Pincornay  had  bought  from  some  Jew 
a  gold  chain  as  thick  as  a  cable;  Pertinax 
de  Montcrabeau  was  all  bows  and  em- 
broider}- :  he  had  bought  his  costume 
from  a  merchant  who  had  purchased  it 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  wounded  by 
robbers.  It  was  rather  stained  with  blood 
and  dirt,  it  was  true,  but  he  had  managed 


to  clean  it  tolerably.  There  remained  two 
holes  made  by  the  daggers  of  the  robbers, 
but  Pertinax  had  had  them  embroidered 
in  gold. 

Eustache  de  Miradoux  did  not  shine;  he 
had  had  to  clothe  Lardille,  Militor,  and 
the  two  children.  All  the  gentlemen  were 
there  admiring  each  other,  when  M.  de 
Loignac  entered  frowning,  and  placed 
himself  in  front  of  them,  with  jf  counte- 
nance anything  but  agreeable. 

•'Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "are  you  all 
here  ?  " 

'"'All  !  "  they  replied. 

"'  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  summoned 
to  Paris  as  a  special  guard  to  the  king ; 
it  is  an  honorable  title,  but  it  engages 
you  to  much.  Some  of  j^ou  seem  not  to 
have  understood  your  duties  ;  I  will, 
therefore,  recall  them  to  3^ou.  If  3'ou  do 
not  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  coun- 
cil, 3'ou  will  constantly  be  called  upon 
to  execute  the  resolutions  passed  there  : 
therefore,  the  responsibility  of  those  se- 
crets rests  upon  you.  Suppose  now  that 
one  of  the  officers  on  whom  the  safety 
of  the  state  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
crown  reposes,  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
council,  or  a  soldier  charged  with  a  com- 
mission does  not  execute  it,  his  life  is  the 
forfeit ;  you  know  that  ?  " 

"Doubtless,"  replied  manj^  voices. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  this  very  day  a 
measure  of  his  majestj^'s  has  been  be- 
trayed, and  a  step  which  he  wished  to 
take  i-endered,  perhaps,  impossible." 

Terror  began  to  replace  pride  in  the 
minds  of  the  Forty-five,  and  they  looked 
at  each  other  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
quietude. 

"Two  of  you,  gentlemen,"  continued 
De  Loignac,  ''have  been  heard  in  the 
open  street  chattering  like  -a  couple  of  old 
women,  and  that  about  grave  things." 

St.  Maline  advanced.  "  Monsieur," 
said  he,  "'  pray  explain  at  once,  that 
suspicion  may  not  rest  on  us  all." 

•'That  is  easy.  The  king  heard  to-day 
that  one  of  his  enemies— precisely  one  of 
those  whom  we  have  been  enrolled  to 
guard  him  against— had  arrived  in  Paris 
to  conspire  against  him.  This  name  was 
pronounced  quietly,  but  was  overheard  by 
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a  soldier  on  guard,  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
man  who  should  be  regarded  as  a  wall — 
deaf,  dumb,  and  immovable.  However, 
that  man  repeated  this  name  in  the  street 
with  a  noise  and  boasting  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  passers-by  and  raised 
quite  an  emotion;  I  know  it,  for  I  was 
there,  and  heard  and  saw  all,  and  had  I 
not  placed  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  to 
stop  him,  he  would  have  compromised 
such  grave  interests,  that,  had  he  not 
been  quiet  at  my  touch,  I  should  have 
been  compelled  to  poniard  him  on  the 
spot." 

Pertinax  de  Montcrabeau  and  Perducas 
de  Pincornay  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
Montcrabeau  tried  to  stammer  out  some 
excuses.  All  eyes  were  turned  toward 
them. 

"Nothing  can  excuse  you,"  said  De 
Loignac ;  "  even  if  you  were  drunk  jon 
should  be  punished  for  that ;  and  you 
shall  be  punished." 

A  terrible  silence  ensued.  Then  Perti- 
nax said,  "  Pardon,  monsieur  !  we  are 
provincials,  new  to  the  court,  and  unac- 
customed to  politics." 

"You  should  not  have  accepted  your 
posts  without  weighing  their  duties." 

"  For  the  future  we  will  be  as  mute  as 
sepulchers,  we  swear  to  you." 

"  Good  ;  but  can  you  repair  the  evil 
you  have  done  to-day  ?  " 

"  We  will  try." 

"  It  is  impossible,  I  tell  you." 

"Then,  for  this  time,  pardon  us." 

"You  live,"  continued  De  Loignac, 
"  with  a  sort  of  license  which  I  must 
repress.  Those  who  find  the  terms  too 
hard  will  return ;  I  can  easily  replace 
them;  but  I  warn  you  that  justice  will 
be  done  among  us,  secretly  and  expedi- 
tiousl3^  Traitors  will  be  punished  with 
death  on  the  spot." 

Montcrabeau  nearly  fainted,  and  Perti- 
nax grew  paler  than  ever. 

"I  shall  have,"  De  Loignac  continued, 
"  for  smaller  offenses  lighter  punishments, 
as  imprisonment,  for  instance.  For  this 
time,  I  spare  the  lives  of  M.  de  Montcra- 
beau and  M.  de  Pincornay,  because  they 
probably  acted  in  ignorance,  and  shall 
only    enforce    against    them    m}'    third 


method  of  punishment  —  a  ■  fine.  You 
have  received  one  thousand  livres  apiece, 
gentlemen ;  you  will  each  return  one  hun- 
dred." 

"  One  hundred  !  "  cried  Pincornay  ; 
"  Cap  de  Bious  !  I  have  not  got  them ; 
I  have  spent  them  on  my  equipment." 

"  Sell  your  chain,  then.  But  I  have 
something  else  to  add  ;  I  have  remarked 
many  signs  of  irritation  between  different 
members  of  your- bod}',  and  each  time  a 
difference  arises  I  wish  the  matter  referred 
to  me,  and  I  alone  shall  have  the  power 
of  allowing  a  duel  to  take  place.  Dueling 
is  much  in  fashion  now,  but  I  do  not  wish, 
that,  to  follow  the  fashion,  my  company 
be  constantly  left  imperfect.  The  first 
duel,  therefore,  that  takes  place  without 
m.j  permission  will  be  punished  with  a 
rigorous  imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine. 
Now  fifteen  of  you  will  place  yourselves 
this  evening  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
when  his  majest}^  receives,  fifteen  will 
keep  without,  and  fifteen  remain  at  home. 
Also,  as  3'ou  should  have  some  chief,  and 
I  cannot  be  everywhere,  I  will  each  day 
name  a  chief  for  the  fifteen,  so  that  all 
shall  learn  to  obe^^  and  command.  At 
present  I  do  not  know  the  capacities  of 
any  one,  but  I  shall  watch  and  learn. 
Now,  go,  gentlemen  ;  and  M.  de  Montcra- 
beau and  M.  de  Pincornay,  3^ou  will  re- 
member that  I  expect  your  fines  to  be 
paid  to-morrow." 

They  all  retired  except  Ernanton,  who 
lingered  behind. 

"Do  3^ou  wish  anything?"  asked  De 
Loignac. 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  said  Ernanton,  bow. 
ing  ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  for- 
gotten to  point  out  to  us  our  duties.  To 
be  in  the  king's  service  has  a  glorious 
sound,  doubtless,  but  I  should  wish  to 
know  in  what  this  service  consists  ?  " 

"  That,  monsieur,  is  a  question  to  which 
I  cannot  reply." 

"May  I  ask  why,  monsieur?" 

"Because  I,  myself,  am  often  ignorant 
in  the  morning  of  what  I  shall  have  to  do 
in  the  evening." 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  placed  in  such  a 
high  position  that  you  must  know  much 
of  which  we  are  ignorant." 
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"  You  love  the  king,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"■'  I  do ;  and  I  ought  to  do  so,  as  a  sub- 
ject and  a  gentleman." 

"  Well !  that  is  the  cardinal  point  by 
which  to  regulate  your  conduct." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur ;  but  there  is  one 
point  which  disquiets  me." 

"What  is  it?" 

''Passive  obedience." 

"It  is  an  essential  condition." 

"So  I  ttnderstand  ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  persons  who  are  delicate  on 
points  of  honor." 

"That  does  not  concern  me,  M.  de 
Carmainges." 

"But,  monsieur,  when  an  order  dis- 
pleases  you — " 

"  I  read  the  signature  of  M.  d'Epernon, 
and  that  consoles  me." 

"  And  M.  d'Epernon  ?  " 

"  He  reads  the  signature  of  his  maj- 
esty, and  consoles  himself  as  I  do." 

"You  are  right,  monsieur,  and  I  am 
your  humble  servant;"  and  Ernanton 
was  about  to  retire,  when  De  Loignac 
stopped  him. 

"I  will  say  to  you,"  said  he,  "what  I 
have  not  said  to  the  others,  for  no  one 
else  has  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  me 
thus." 

Ernanton  bowed. 

"Perhaps,"  continued  De  Loignac,  "a 
great  personage  will  come  to  the  Louvre 
this  evening ;  if  so,  do  not  lose  sight  of 
him,  and  follow  him  when  he  leaves." 

"Pardon  me,  monsieur  ;  but  that  seems 
the  work  of  a  spy." 

'  •'  Do  you  think  so  ?  It  is  possible ;  but 
look  here  ''—and  he  drew  out  a  paper 
which  he  presented  to  Ernanton,  who 
read — 

"'Have  M.  de  Maj^enne  followed  this 
evening,  if  he  presents  himself  at  the 
Louvre. — D'Epernon.'  " 

"Well,  monsieur?" 
"I   will   follow  M.  de  Mayenne,"  said 
Ernanton.  bowing. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE  BOURGEOIS   OF  PARIS. 

M.  DE  Mayenne,  with  whom  they  were 
so  much  occupied  at  the  Louvre,  set  out 
from  the  Hotel  Guise,  booted  and  on  horse- 
C— Vol.  VI. 
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back,  as  though  he  had  just  arrived.     He 
was  received  by  the  king  affectionately. 
"Well,   cousin,"  said  he,   "you  have, 
then,  come  to  visit  Paris  ?  " 

"Yes,  sire;  I  come  in  my  brother's 
name  and  my  own,  to  recall  to  your 
majesty  that  you  have  no  more  faith- 
ful subjects  than  ourselves." 

"Mordieu  !  "  said  the  king,  "  that  is  so 
well  known  that  you  might  have  spared 
yourself  this  trouble.  You  must  have  had 
some  other  motive." 

"  Sire,  I  feared  that  j^our  regard  for  us 
might  be  shaken  by  the  reports  which 
our  enemies  circulate  about  us." 
"  What  reports  ?  "  asked  Henri. 
"What!"  cried  Mayenne,  rather  dis- 
concerted ;  "  has  not  3-our  majestj^  heard 
any  reports  unfavorable  to  us  ?  " 

"  My  cousin,  know  once  for  all  that  I 
allow  no  one  to  speak  ill  in  my  presence 
of  the  Guises." 

"  Well,  sire,  I  do  not  regret  my  visit, 
since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
my  king  so  well  disposed  toward  us ;  but 
I  will  allow  that  it  was  needless." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  always  something  to  do 
in  Paris." 

"  Yes,  sire ;  but  we  have  our  business 
at  Soissons." 

"  What  business,  duke  ?  " 
"Your  majesty's,  sire." 
"Ah!  true;  continue,  Mayenne,  to  do 
as  you  have  done  ;   I  know  hov/  to  appre- 
ciate the  conduct  of  my  subjects." 

The  duke  retired,  smiling.  The  king- 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  De  Loignac  made 
a  sign  to  Ernanton,  who  spoke  to  his  valet, 
and  then  followed  M.  de  Mayenne.  There 
was  no  fear  of  missing  him,  for  the  news 
of  his  arrival  had  spread,  and  some  hun- 
dred leaguers  had  assembled  to  greet  him. 
As  the  duke  reached  his  hotel,  Ernan- 
ton saw  a  litter  pierce  through  the  crowd. 
De  Mayenne  approached  it,  and  the  cur- 
tains were  opened,  and  Ernanton  thought 
he  recognized  his  former  page.  The  litter 
disappeared  under  the  gateway,  and  May- 
enne followed ;  an  instant  after,  M.  de 
MaynevHle  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and 
thanked  the  Parisians  in  the  duke's 
name,  but  begged  them  to  disperse  and 
go  home. 
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All  went  away  accordingly,  except  ten 
men,  who  had  entered  after  the  duke. 
These  were  the  deputies  of  the  League, 
who  were  sent  to  thank  M.  de  Mayenne 
for  his  visit,  and  to  beg  that  his  brothers 
would  come  also.  They  had  a  number  of 
plans,  which  only  wanted  the  sanction 
and  support  of  the  chiefs.  Buss}^  Leclerc 
came  to  announce  that  he  had  instructed 
the  monks  of  three  monasteries  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  had  enrolled  500  bourgeois 
in  a  regiment. 

Lachapelle-Marteau  had  worked  on  the 
magistrates  and  had  200  black  robes  ready 
for  councilors.  Brigard  had  gained  the 
merchants  of  the  Rue  Lombards  and  the 
Rue  St.  Denis.  Cruce  could  answer  for 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  Delbar  prom- 
ised for  all  the  sailors  in  the  port,  a  dan- 
gerous body  of  500  men.  Each  of  the 
others  had  something  to  offer,  even  Nich- 
olas Poulain,  the  friend  of  Chicot. 

When  Maj^enne  had  heard  them  all,  he 
said,  "  I  admire  your  strength,  but  I  do 
not  see  the  end  you  propose  to  your- 
selves." 

Bussy  Leclerc  answered,  "  We  want  a 
change,  and  as  we  are  the  strongest — " 

''  But  how  will  you  arrive  at  this 
change  ? ' ' 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Buss}',  boldly, 
'^  that  as  the  idea  of  the  Union  came  from 
our  chiefs,  it  is  for  them  to  point  out  its 
aim." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,"  said  May- 
enne, "but  it  is  also  for  them  to  judge  of 
the  proper  time  for  action.  TJae  troops 
of  M.  de  Guise  va^j  be  read^-,  but  he  does 
not  give  the  signal  until  he  thinks  fit." 

"But,  monseigneur,  we  are  impatient." 

"For  what?" 

"  To  arrive  at  our  end.  We  also  have 
our  plan." 

"Ah!  that  is  different;  if  you  have 
your  own  plan,  I  say  no  more." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur  ;  but  ma}^  we  count 
on  your  aid  ?  " 

"  Doubtless,  if  this  plan  be  approved 
by  mj^  brother  and  myself." 

"We  believe  it  wilL" 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  then." 

The  leaguers  looked  at  each  other,  then 
Marteau  advanced. 


"  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "  wc  think  the 
success  of  our  plan  certain.  There  are 
particular  points  where  all  the  strength 
of  the  city  lies — the  great  and  the  little 
Chatelet,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  arsenal 
and  the  Louvre." 

"It  is  true." 

"All  these  are  guarded,  but  could 
easil}'   be  surprised." 

"I  admit  this  also." 

"  The  town  itself,  however,  is  defended 
outside,  firstly,  by  the  chevalier  of  the 
watch  with  his  archers.  We  thought  of 
seizing  him  in  his  house,  which  could  be 
easily  done,  as  it  is  a  lonely  place." 

Ma^-enne  shook  his  head.  "  However 
lonely,"  said  he,  "you  cannot  force  a 
door  and  fire  twenty  shots  without  at- 
tracting attention." 

"We  have  foreseen  this  objection,  but 
one  of  the  archers  of  the  watch  is  on  our 
side.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  two  or 
three  of  us  will  go  and  knock  at  the  door; 
the  archer  will  open,  and  tell  his  chief 
that  the  king  wishes  to  speak  to  him, 
which  would  not  appear  strange,  as  he  is 
often  sent  for  in  this  manner.  Once  the 
door  is  open,  we  will  introduce  ten  men — 
sailors  who  lodge  near — who  will  soon 
finish   him." 

"Murder  him?" 

"  Yes,  monseigneur.  At  the  same  time 
we  will  force  the  doors  of  the  other  func- 
tionaries who  might  take  his  place,  such 
as  M.  d'O,  M.  de  Chiverny,  and  M.  le  Pro- 
cureur  Laguesle.  St.  Bartholomew  has 
taught  us  how  to  manage." 

"This  is  all  well,  gentlemen;  but  you 
have  not  told  me  if  you  mean,  at  the  same 
time,  to  force  the  doors  of  the  Louvre — 
that  strong  and  well-guarded  fortress. 
Believe  me,  the  king  is  not  so  easily  taken 
as  the  chevalier  of  the  watch." 

"  We  have  chosen  four  thousand  men, 
who  hate  the  king,  for  this  undertaking." 

"And  you  think  that  enough  ?  " 

"Doubtless;  we  shall  be  ten  to  one." 

"  Why,  the  Swiss  are  four  thousand 
strong. ' ' 

"Yes,  but  they  are  at  Lagny,  and  that 
is  eight  leagues  from  Paris,  and  suppos- 
ing thej'^  were  to  send  for  them,  it  would 
take  \\\o  hours  for  t]ie  messenger  to  go 
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on  horseback,  and  eight  for  them  to  re- 
turn on  foot,  so  that  thej'  would  just 
arrive  in  time  to  be  stopped  at  the  gates, 
and  in  a  few  hours  we  should  be  masters 
of  Paris." 

'i  Very  g-ood ;  but  supposing  all  this 
accomplished,  the  watch  disarmed,  the 
authorities  disappeared,  and  all  obstacles 
removed,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  '" 

"■  Form  a  new  government  of  honest 
people.  As  for  ourselves,  so  long  as  our 
commerce  is  successful,  and  we  have 
enough  for  our  wives  and  children,  \\q 
care  for  little  else.  Some  among  us 
might  desire  a  command,  and  they  should 
have  it.     We  are  not  difficult  to  satisfy." 

"I  know  you  are  all  honest,  and  would 
not  suffer  a  mixture  in  your  ranks." 

''  No,  no  !  "  cried  several  voices. 

''Now,  M.  Poulain,"  said  the  duke, 
"are  there  many  idlers  and  bad  people 
in  the  He  de  France  ?  " 

Nicholas  Poulain,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  in  the  background,  was  now  forced 
to  advance.  "Certainly,  monseigneur, 
there  are  a  great  many,"  he  replied. 

"  Could  you  guess  at  their  number  ?  " 

"About  four  thousand  thieves,  three 
thousand  or  more  beggars,  and  four  or 
five  hundred  assassins," 

"Well,  there  are  at  least  eight  thou- 
sand good-for-nothings  ;  of  what  religion 
are  they  ?  " 

Poulain  laughed.  "Of  all,  monseig- 
neur ;  or,  rather,  of  none ;  gold  is  their 
god,  and  blood  their  prophet." 

''  Yes  ;  but  their  pohtics  ?  Are  they 
Valois,  Leaguers,  Navarrais,  or  what?" 

"Robbers  only." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Cruce,  "do  not 
suppose  that  we  mean  to  take  these  peo- 
ple for  allies  !  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  suppose  so  ;  and  that  is 
what  disturbs  me." 

"And  why  so,  monseigneur?"  they 
asked  with  surprise. 

"Because  as  soon  as  there  are  no  long- 
er magistrates  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  there 
is  no  longer  royalty,  or  public  force,  or 
anything  to  restrain  them,  they  will  be- 
gin to  pillage  your  shops  while  you  fight, 
and  your  houses  while  you  occupy  the 
Louvre.     Sometimes  they   will  join   the 


Swiss  against  you,  and  sometimes  you 
against  the  Swiss,  so  that  they  will  al- 
ways be  the  strongest." 

"  Diable !"  cried  the  deputies,  looking 
at  each  other. 

"  I  think  this  is  a  question  for  grave 
consideration,  gentlemen,"  said  the  duke. 
"I  will  think  it  over,  and  endeavor  to 
find  the  means  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty; your  interests,  before  our  own, 
has  ever  been  our  maxim." 

The  deputies  gave  a  murmur  of  appro- 
bation. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  permit  a  man  who 
has  traveled  twenty-four  leagues  on  horse- 
back in  forty-eight  hours  to  seek  a  little 
sleep." 

"  We  humbly  take  our  leave,  monseig- 
neur," said  Brigard;  "what  day  shall 
j^ou  fix  for  our  next  meeting  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  possible,  gentlemen;  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after.     Au  re  voir." 

No  sooner  had  he  disappeared  than  a 
door  opened,  and  a  woman  rushed  in. 
"  The  duchesse  !  "  they  cried. 
"Yes,  gentlemen;  who  comes  to  save 
you  from  your  embarrassments.  What 
the  Hebrews  could  not  do,  Judith  did  ; 
hope,  then,  gentlemen,  for  I  also  have 
my  plan  ;  "  and  she  disappeared  through 
the  same  door  as  her  brother. 

"'  Tudieu  !  "   cried   Bussy  Leclerc  ;    "I 
believe  that  is  the  man  of   the  family." 
"Oh!"   murmured   Nicholas   Poulain, 
"I  wish  I  were  out  of  all  this." 


CHAPTER    XXXH. 

BROTHER     BORROMEE. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  the  deputies  returned  home.  Nich- 
olas Poulain  remained  behind  the  others, 
reflecting  on  the  perplexing  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  considering 
whether  he  should  report  all  that  he  had 
heard  to  M.  d'Epernon,  when,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Rue  de  la  Pierre-au-Real,  he 
ran  right  against  a  Jacobin  monk.  They 
both  began  to  swear,  but,  looking  up,  rec- 
ognized each  other. 

"  Brother  Borromee  !  "  cried  Poulain. 

"  Nicholas    Poulain  !  "    exclaimed    the 
monk. 

"How  are  you  ?"  asked  Nicholas  cau- 
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tiously.  ''Where  in  the  world  were  you 
running-  to  in  such  a  hurr}^  at  this  time  of 
night  ?     Is  the  priory  on  fire  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  was  going  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Montpensier's  hotel,  to  speak  to  M.  de 
Mayneville." 

"  And  what  for  ?  " 

''Oh!  it  is  very  simple,"  said  Bor- 
romee,  seeking  for  a  specious  answer; 
"the  reverend  prior  was  solicited  by  the 
duchesse  to  become  her  confessor ;  he  ac- 
cepted at  the  time,  but  since  then  he  has 
had  scruples,  and  has  sent  me  to  tell  her 
not  to  rely  upon  him." 

"  Ver}^  good  ;  but  yo\x  are  going  away 
from  the  Hotel  Guise." 

"  Exactly  so  ;  for  I  hear  she  is  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Denis,  with  her  brother." 

"  Quite  true ;  but  why  do  you  deceive 
me  ?  It  is  not  the  treasurer  who  is  sent 
with  these  sort  of  messages." 

"But  to  a  princess  !  Now  do  not  de- 
tain me,  or  I  shall  miss  her." 

"She  will  return,  you  might  have 
waited  for  her." 

' '  True  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see 
M.  le  Due  also." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  more  like  the  truth,  so 
go  on.  There  is  something  new  going 
on,"  thought  Nicholas ;  "  but  why  should 
I  try  to  discover  what  it  is  ?  " 

Meanwhile  the  brother  and  sister  had 
been  conversing-  together,  and  had  settled 
that  the  king  had  no  suspicions,  and  was 
therefore  easy  to  attack.  They  also 
agreed  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  organize  the  League  more  gener- 
ally in  the  provinces,  while  the  king 
abandoned  his  brother,  who  was  the  onl}^ 
enemj'-  they  had  to  fear,  so  lojig  as  Henri 
of  Navarre  occupied  himself  only  with 
love  affairs, 

"Paris  is  all  ready,  but  must  wait," 
said  Mayenne. 

At  this  moment  M.  de  Mayneville  en- 
tered, and  announced  Borromee. 

"  Borromee  !  who  is  he?"  cried  the 
duke. 

"  The  man  whom  you  sent  me  from 
Nancy,  when  I  asked  for  a  man  of  action 
and  mind." 

"  I  remember  ;  I  told  you  he  was  both. 
But  he  was  called  Borroville." 


"Yes,  monseigneur ;.  but  now  he  is  a 
monk,  and  Borromee." 

"  Borroville  a  monk  !  and  why  so  ?  " 

"That  is  our  secret,  monseigneur;  you 
shall  know  hereafter,  but  now  let  us  see 
him,  for  his  visit  disquiets  me." 

"Why,  Borroville,"  cried  the  duke, 
laughing,  as  he  entered ;  "  what  a  dis- 
g-uise  !  " 

"  Yes,  monseig-neur,  I  am  not  much  at 
my  ease  in  this  devil  of  a  dress,  I  con- 
fess ;  but,  as  it  is  worn  in  the  service 
of  her    highness,   I   do    not    complain." 

"And  what   do  3^ou   want   so  late?" 

"  I  could  not  come  sooner ;  I  have  all 
the  priory  on  my  hands." 

"  Well !  now  speak." 

"  M.  le  Due,  the  king-  is  sending  succors 
to  the  Due  d'Anjou." 

"  Bah !  we  have  heard  that  the  last 
three  years." 

"  Yes  ;  but  this  time  it  is  certain.  At 
two  o'clock  this  morning,  M.  de  Joyeuse 
set  out  for  Rouen ;  he  is  to  take  ship  to 
Dieppe,  and  convey  three  thousand  men 
to  Antw^erp." 

"  Oh  !  w^ho  told  you  that,  Borroville  ?  " 

"  I  heard  it  from  a  man  who  is  going  to 
Navarre." 

"To  Navarre  !  to  Henri?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  And  who  sends  him  ?  " 

"  The  king,  with  a  letter." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"Robert  Briquet;  he  is  a  great  friend 
of  Gorenfiot's." 

"  And  an  ambassador  of  the  king-'s  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  for  he  sent  one 
of  our  monks  to  the  Louvre  to  fetch  the 
letter." 

"  And  he  did  not  show  3'ou  the  letter?" 

"The  king  did  not  give  it  to  him;  he 
sent  it  by  his  own  messenger." 

"We  iTiust  have  this  letter." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  duchess. 

"  How  was  it  that  this  did  not  occur  to 
you  ?  "  said  Mayneville. 

"I  did  think  of  it,  and  wished  to  send 
one  of  my  men,  who  is  a  perfect  Hercules, 
with  M.  Briquet,  but  he  suspected,  and 
dismissed  him." 

"You  must  go  yourself." 

"Impossible  !  " 
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"And  why?  " 

'*'  Because  he  knows  me." 

"  As  a  monk,  but  not  as  captain,  I 
hope." 

"  Ma  foi  !  I  do  not  know ;  he  seems  to 
know  everything'. '" ' 

''What  is  he  like  .^" 

•'He  is  tall — all  nerves,  muscles  and 
bones;  silent,  but  mocking." 

'''  Ah  !  ah  !  and  clever  with  his  sword  ?  " 

"Marvelously." 

'•'A  long  face?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  an  okl  friend  of  the  prior's  ?  " 

"Yes.  ■ 

"  Oh  !  I  have  a  suspicion  which  I  must 
have  cleared  up.  Borroville,  you  must 
go  to  Soissons,  to  my  brother — " 

"But  the  priory?" 

"  Oh  !  you  can  invent  some  excuse  to 
Gorenflot ;  he  believes  all  you  saj^,"  said 
Mayneville. 

' ''  You  will  tell  my  brother  all  you  know 
about  the  mission  of  M.  de  Joyeuse." 
•   "Yes,  monseigneur." 

"And  Navarre — "  said  the  duchess. 

"  Oh  !  I  charg-e  myself  with  that,"  said 
Mayenne.  "  Let  them  saddle  me  a  fresh 
horse,  Mayneville."  Then  he  murmured 
to  himself,  "  Can  he  be  still  alive  ?  " 


CHAPTER    XXXni. 

CHICOT,  LATINIST. 

After  the  departure  of  the  young  men, 
Chicot  went  on  quietly ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  disappeared  in  the  valle}^,  he 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  and  looked  all 
round  him  ;  then,  seeing  no  one,  he  seated 
himself,  and  commenced  an  examination. 
He  had  now  two  purses,  for  he  perceived 
that  the  packet  he  had  received  contained 
monej',  besides  the  letter.  It  was  quite  a 
loyal  purse,  embroidered  with  an  " H  "  at 
each  end. 

"It  is  pretty,"  said  Chicot,  "no  one 
could  be  more  generous  or  more  stupid. 
Decidedly  I  shall  never  make  anything  of 
the  king.  All  that  astonishes  me  is  that 
he  did  not  have  the  letter  embroidered 
outside  also.  Now  let  ine  see  how  much 
raonej^  he  has  sent.  One  hundred  crowns ; 
just  the  sum  I  borrowed  from  Gorenflot. 
Ah  I  pardon,  Henri,  this  is  good.   But  the 
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purse  annoys  me ;  if  I  were  to  keep  it  I 
should  feel  as  if  the  very  birds,  as  they 
flew  over  my  head,  would  denounce  me  as 
a  royal  messenger." 

So  saying,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
Gorenflot'sbag,  emptied  the  king's  money 
into  it,  then  placed  a  stone  in  the  purse, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Orge,  which  flowed 
under  the  bridge  at  his  feet. 

"  So  much  for  myself — now  for  Henri," 
said  Chicot ;  and  he  took  up  the  letter, 
broke  the  seal  with  the  utmost  tranquil- 
lity, and  sent  the  envelope  into  the  river 
after  the  purse.  "Now,"  said  he,  "let 
us  read. 

"'  •  Dear  brother,  the  deep  love  which 
3'ou  felt  for  our  late  dear  brother  and 
king,  Charles  IX.,  still  chngs  to  the 
Louvre  and  to  my  heart ;  it  grieves  me, 
therefore,  to  have  to  write  to  j'ou  about 
vexatious  things.  You  are  strong,  how- 
ever, against  ill  fortune,  so  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  communicate  these  things  to 
you — things  which  can  only  be  told  to  a 
tried  friend.  Besides,  I  have  an  interest 
in  warning  3'ou — the  honor  of  m.y  name 
and  of  your  own,  vay  brother.  We  re- 
semble each  other  in  one  thing,  that  we 
are  each  surrounded  with  enemies.  Chi- 
cot will  explain  to  you. 

"  '  M.  de  Turenne,  j^our  servant,  causes 
daily  scandal  at  your  court ;  God  forbid 
that  I  should  interfere  in  your  affairs,  ex., 
cept  where  your  honor  is  concerned  ;  but 
your  wife,  whom  to  my  regret  I  call  my 
sister,  should  be  more  careful  than  she  is 
of  3"our  honor.  I  advise  j^'ou,  therefore, 
to  watch  the  communications  of  Margot 
with  Turenne,  that  she  does  not  bring 
shame  on  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Act  as 
soon  as  you  shall  be  sure  of  the  fact,  into 
which  I  pray  j^'ou  to  inquire  as  soon  as 
Chicot  shall  have  explained  to  you  my 
letter. 

"' '  Those  whom  as  brother  and  king  I 
denounce  to  you,  generall}''  meet  at  a  lit- 
tle chateau  called  Loignac,  the  pretext 
being  generally  the  chase.  This  chateau 
is,  besides,  the  focus  for  intrigues  to  which 
the  Guises  are  not  strangers,  and  you 
know  the  strange  love  with  which  my  sis- 
ter pursued  Henri  de  Guise.  I  embrace 
you,  and  am  ever  ready  to  aid  3'ou  in  aU, 
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and  for  all ;  meanwhile  aid  yourself  b}^  the 
advice  of  Chicot,  whom  I  send  to  you. 
Your  affectionate,'  etc. 

"Age  auctore  Chicot,''  said  Chicot, 
'•here  am  I,  installed  counselor  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  !  This  seems  to  me  a 
bad  commission,  and  in  flying  one  ill,  I 
have  fallen  into  a  worse  one.  Really,  I 
should  almost  prefer  Mayenne.  But  the 
letter  is  clever,  and  if  Henriot  be  like 
other  husbands,  it  will  embroil  him  at 
once  with  his  wife,  Turenne,  the  Guises, 
and  even  with  Spain.  But  if  Henri  de 
Valois  is  so  well  informed  of  all  that 
passes  in  Navarre,  he  must  have  some 
spy  there. 

"Then,  again,"  continued  he,  "this 
letter  will  lead  me  into  mischief  if  I  meet 
a  Spaniard,  a  Lorraine,  a  Bearnais,  or  a 
Fleming  curious  enough  to  wish  to  know 
what  brings  me  here,  and  I  should  be 
very  foolish  not  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  that.  M.  Borromee,  above 
all,  I  suspect  may  play  me  some  trick. 
Besides,  what  did  I  seek  in  asking  the 
king  for  this  mission  ?  Tranquillity.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  embroil  the  king  of 
Navarre  with  his  wife.  However,  that  is 
not  my  affair,  except  that  I  shall  make 
mortal  enemies,  who  will  prevent  me  from 
ever  reaching  the  happy  age  of  eighty. 

''Mafoi!  but  that  is  not  much,  for  it 
.is  only  worth  living  when  you  are  young. 
But  then  I  might  as  well  have  waited  for 
the  knife  of  M.  de  Mayenne.  However,  I 
will  take  precautions,  and  will  translate 
this  fine  letter  into  Latin,  and  engrave  it 
on  my  memory  ;  then  I  will  buy  a  horse, 
because  from  Juvisy  to  Pau  I  should  have 
too  often  to  put  the  right  foot  before  the 
left  if  I  walked— but  first  I  will  destroy 
this  letter." 

This  he  proceeded  to  do ;  tearing  it  into 
an  infinite  number  of  little  pieces,  sending 
some  into  the  river,  others  into  the  air, 
and  burying  the  rest  in  holes  in  the  ground. 
"  Now  let  me  think  of  my  Latin  theme," 
said  he  ;  and  this  study  occupied  him  until 
he  arrived  at  Corbeil,  where  he  bestowed 
a  glance  at  the  cathedral,  but  fixed  an 
earnest  look  at  a  traiteur's,  whence  came 
an  appetizing  smell  of  dinner.  We  will 
not  describe  either  the  dinner  he  made  or 


the  horse  he  bought ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  dinner  was  long  and  the  horse  was  bad. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THE  FOUR  WINDS. 

Chicot,  with  his  httle  horse,  which 
ought  to  have  been  a  big  one  to  have 
carried  him,  after  having  slept  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  made  a  detour  to  the  right, 
and  proceeded  toward  the  little  village  of 
Orgeval.  He  would  have  gone  further 
that  day,  but  his  horse  failed  him.  He 
put  up,  therefore,  at  a  good  hotel,  and 
went  through  the  rooms  to  select  one 
where  the  doors  closed  well,  and  chose 
an  apartment  which  had  just  been  re- 
paired, and  the  door  of  which  was  fur- 
nished with  a  formidable  lock. 

Before  going  to  bed,  although  the  hotel 
had  appeared  almost  empty,  he  locked 
the  door  and  placed  a  heavy  table  and  a 
chest  of  drawers  against  it.  He  then  put 
his  purse  under  his  pillow,  and  repeated 
to  himself  three  times  over  the  transla- 
I  tion  of  the  king's  letter.  There  was  an 
extremely  high  wind  blowing,  and  as  it 
howled  in  the  neighboring  trees,  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  that 
Chicot  plunged  into  a  very  comfortable 

bed. 

He  had  a  lamp  by  his  bedside,  and  he 
occupied  himself  for  some  time  in  reading 
a  book  which  he  had  brought  with  him  ; 
but,  although  he  liked  the  book,  in  read- 
ing the  third  chapter  he  fell  asleep.  The 
wind  moaned  about  the  house,  sometimes 
like  a  child  crying,  and  sometimes  like  a 
husband  scolding  his  wife ;  and  as  Chicot 
slept,  it  seemed  to  him,  in  his  dreams, 
that  the  tempest  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
All  at  once  a  sudden  squall  of  invincible 
force  broke  locks  and  bolts— pushed  the 
chest  of  drawers,  which  fell  on  the  lamp, 
which  it  extinguished,  and  on  the  table, 
which  it  smashed. 

Chicot  had  the  faculty  of  waking  quick- 
ly, and  with  all  his  senses  about  him,  so  he 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  got  hold  in  an  in- 
stant of  his  purse  and  his  sword.  It  was 
quite  dark,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
whole  room  was  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  for  the  chairs 
were    falling,    and    the    table     breaking 
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more  and  more  under  the  weight  of  the 
drawers.  As  he  could  do  nothing-  against 
the  gods  of  Olympus,  he  contented  him- 
self with  standing  in  one  corner,  with  his 
sword  held  out  before  him,  so  that  if 
any  of  these  mythological  personages 
approached,  they  would  spit  themselves 
upon  it. 

At  last  he  profited  by  a  momentary 
cessation  in  the  uproar  to  cr3'  loudly, 
''Help!    help!" 

He  made  so  much  noise  that  it  seemed 
to  quiet  the  elements,  as  if  Neptune  had 
pronounced  the  famous  Quos  ego,  and, 
after  six  or  seven  minutes,  during  which 
Eurus,  Notus,  Boreas  and  Aquilo  seemed 
to  beat  a  retreat,  the  host  appeared  with 
a  lantern  and  enlightened  the  scene,  which 
looked  deplorably  like  a  field  of  battle.  The 
great  chest  of  drawers  was  overturned  on 
the  broken  table  ;  the  door  was  held  only 
by  one  of  its  hinges,  and  the  bolts  were 
broken  :  three  or  four  chairs  were  on  tlie 
floor  Avilh  their  legs  in  the  air,  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  crockftw,  which  had  been 
on  the  table,  lay  in  bits  on  the  floor. 

"This  is  a  regular  pandemonium," 
cried   Chicot,    recognizing  his  host. 

"Oh  !  monsieur,""  cried  the  host,  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  "  what  has  happened  ?  " 

''Are  there  demons  lodging  here?" 
asked   Chicot. 

'■  Oh  !  what  weather,"  replied  the  host 
pathetically. 

"  But  the  bolts  do  not  hold  ;  this  house 
must  be  made  of  card-board.  I  would 
rather  go  away  ; — I  prefer  the  road." 

"Oh!  my  poor  furniture,"  sighed  the 
host. 

"  But  m^'  clothes  !  where  are  they  ? 
Thej^  were  on  this  chair." 

"  If  they  were  there,  they  ought  to  be 
there  still,"  replied  the  host. 

"What!  'if  they  were  there."  Do  you 
think  I  came  here  yesterday  in  this  cos- 
tume ?  " 

"Mon  Dieu  !  monsieur,"  answered  the 
host,  with  embarrassment,  "  I  know  you 
were  clothed." 

"  It  is  lucky  you  confess  it." 

"But—" 

"But  what?" 

"The  wind  has  dispersed  everything." 


"Ah  !  that  is  a  reason." 
"You  see." 

"But,  my  friend,  when  the  wind  comes 
in  it  comes  from  outside,  and  it  must  have 
come  in  here  if  it  made  this  destruction." 
"  Certainl3^,  monsieur." 
"Well,  the  wind  in  coming  in  here 
should  have  brought  with  it  the  clothes 
of  others,  instead  of  carrying  mine  out." 

"So  it  should,  and  yet  the  contrary 
seems  to  have  happened." 

"  But  what  is  this  ?  The  wind  must 
have  walked  in  the  mud,  for  here  are 
footmarks  on  the  floor."  And  Chicot 
pointed  out  the  traces  left  bj'  a  muddj- 
boot,  on  seeing  which  the  host  turned 
pale. 

"Now,  my  friend,"  said  Chicot,  "I 
advise  you  to  keep  a  watch  over  these 
Avinds  which  enter  hotels,  penetrate  rooms 
by  breaking  doors,  and  retire,  carrying 
awa}^  the  clothes  of  the  guests." 

The  host  drew  back  toward  the  door. 
"You  call  me  thief  !  "  said  he. 

"You  are  responsible  for  my  clothes, 
and  they  are  gone  —  you  will  not  den^- 
that  ?  " 

"You  insult  me." 

Chicot  made  a  menacing  gesture. 

"  Hoi  a  !  "  cried  the  host  ;  "  hola  ! 
help  !  " 

Four  men  armed  with  sticks  immedi- 
ately appeared. 

"Ah  !  here  are  the  four  winds,"  cried 
Chicot,  making  a  thrust  with  his  sword 
at  one  of  them  ;  but  th&j  all  rapidly  dis- 
appeared, not,  however,  before  one  of 
them  had  whispered  something  to  the 
host. 

"  Your  clothes  shall  be  found,'  growled 
he. 

"Well!  that  is  all  I  ask." 

They  soon  made  their  appearance,  but 
visibly  deteriorated. 

"Ah  !  there  are  nails  in  j'our  staircase  : 
what  a  devil  of  a  wind  it  was,"  said 
Chicot. 

"Now  you  will  go  to  bed  again  ?  "  said 
the  host. 

"No,  I  thank  3'ou,  I  have  slept  enough ; 
leave  me  your  lantern  and  I  will  read." 

Chicot  replaced  the  chest  of  drawers 
against  the  door,  dressed  himself,  got  into 
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bed  ag-ain,  and  read  till  daybreak,  when 
he  asked  for  his  horse,  paid  his  bill,  and 
went  away,  saying  to  himself — 
"We  shall  see,  to-night." 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

HOW     CHICOT    CONTINUED    HIS     JOURNEY, 
AND   WHAT   HAPPENED   TO   HIM. 

Chicot  passed  his  morning  in  congrat- 
ulating himself  on  the  sang-froid  and  pa- 
tience he  had  displayed  through  his  night 
of  trials. 

"But,"  thought  he,  "  they  never  take 
an  old  wolf  twice  in  the  same  snare ;  there- 
fore, it  is  nearly  certain  that  thej^  will  in- 
vent some  new  devilry  to  practice  on  me 
to-day,  so  I  must  be  on  my  guard." 

The  result  of  this  reasoning  was,  that 
Chicot  made  a  march  that  day  worthy  of 
being  immortalized  by  Xenophon.  Every 
tree,  rising  ground,  or  wall,  served  him 
for  a  point  of  observation.  He  also  con- 
cluded on  the  road  alliances,  if  not  offen- 
sive, at  least  defensive.  Four  grocers 
from  Paris,  who  were  going  to  Orleans  to 
order  preserves,  and  to  Limoges  for  dried 
fruits,  allowed  Chicot,  who  called  himself 
a  hosier  from  Bordeaux,  returning  home, 
to  join  their  compam-,  which  was  rendered 
more  formidable  by  four  clerks,  who  were 
following  their  masters.  It  was  quite  a 
little  army,  and  scarcely  less  formidable 
in  mind  than  in  number,  so  warlike  a 
spirit  had  the  League  introduced  among 
the  Parisian  shopkeepers.  At  all  events, 
three  cowards  together  have  less  fear 
than  one  brave  man  alone.  At  last  the}^ 
reached  Etampes,  the  town  fixed  on  for 
supper  and  sleeping.  They  supped,  and 
then  each  went  to  his  room. 

Chicot,  who  had  not  been  sparing  dur- 
ing the  repast,  either  of  his  fun,  which 
amused  his  companions,  or  of  tlie  Muscat 
and  Burgundy,  went  to  bed,  after  having 
settled  to  travel  again  with  the  grocers 
on  the  morrow.  Chicot,  therefore,  thought 
himself  guarded  like  a  prince  by  the  four 
travelers,  whose  rooms  were  in  the  same 
corridor  and  close  to  his  own.  Indeed,  at 
this  epoch,  the  roads  being  far  from  safe, 
travelers  were  in  the  habit  of  promising 
each  other  mutual  aid  in  case  of  need. 
Chicot  then,  after  bolting  his  door  and 


striking  the  walls,  which  returned  every- 
where a  satisfactory^  sound,  went  to  bed 
and  to  sleep. 

But  there  arrived,  during  his  first  sleep, 
an  event  which  the  Sphjmx  himself,  the 
diviner  par  excellence,  could  not  have  fore- 
seen ;  but  the  devil  was  mixing  himself 
up  with  Chicot's  affairs,  and  he  is  more 
cunning  than  all  the  Sphynxes  in  the 
world. 

About  half -past  nine  a  blow  was  struck 
on  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  clerks 
all  slept.  One  of  them  opened  in  a  very 
bad  humor,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  host. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  see  with 
pleasure  that  you  are  sleeping  all  ready 
dressed,  for  I  wish  to  render  you  a  great 
service.  Your  masters  grew  very  warm 
over  politics  at  supper-time,  and  it  seems 
that  a  sheriff  of  the  town  heard  them  and 
reported  it.  Now,  as  we  are  very  loyal 
here,  the  mayor  sent  down  the  watch, 
and  they  have  arrested  your  masters  and 
carried  them  off.  The  prison  is  near  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  ;  go,  my  lads,  j^our  mules 
are  ready  for  you,  your  masters  will  join 
3'ou  on  the  road." 

The  four  clerks  shook  like  hares,  ran 
downstairs,  jumped  on  their  mules,  and 
took  the  road  back  to  Paris,  telling  the 
host  to  let  their  masters  know,  if  they 
should  return  to  the  hotel. 

Having  seen  them  disappear,  the  host 
went  to  knock  very  gently  at  one  of  the 
doors  in  the  corridor. 

One  of  the  merchants  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  Silence  I  "  replied  the  host,  "  and  come 
quietl,y  to  the  door." 

The  merchant  obej^ed,  but  before  open- 
ing, he  said  again — ''  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Your  host ;  do  j^ou  not  recognize  my 
voice  ?  ' ' 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  seems  you  talked  rather  too 
freely  at  table,  and  the  mayor  has  been 
informed  b}'-  some  spy,  and  has  sent  to 
arrest  you.  Luckily,  I  thought  of  show- 
ing them  your  clerks'  room  instead  of 
yours,  so  that  they  are  busy  upstairs 
arresting  them." 

"  Can  this  be  true  ?  " 
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'"Pure  and  simple  truth.  Make  haste, 
and  escape  while  you  can." 

"  But  my  companions  ?  " 

"Oh!  I  will  tell  them." 

And  while  the  merchant  dressed,  the 
host  awakened  the  others,  and  very  soon 
they  all  disappeared,  walking-  on  the  points 
of  their  toes,  that  they  mig-ht  not  be 
heard . 

"That  poor  hosier!"  said  they;  "it 
will  all  fall  on  him ;  hut  it  is  true  he  said 
the  most." 

Of  course  Chicot  had  received  no  warn- 
ing. While  the  merchants  were  flying, 
he  was  sleeping-  peacefully. 

The  host  now  descended  into  the  hall, 
where  stood  six  armed  men,  one  of  whom 
seemed  to  command  the  others. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  this  one. 

"I have  obeyed  your  orders,  monsieur." 

"  Your  inn  is  deserted  ?  " 

"Absolutely." 

"The  person  is  not  awakened  ?  " 

"No." 

"  You  know  in  whose  name  we  act,  and 
what  cause  we  serve ;  for  you  serve  the 
same." 

"' Yes,  certainly ;  therefore,  I  have  sac- 
rificed, to  keep  my  oath,  the  monej"  that 
these  men  would  have  spent  at  my  house ; 
for  it  is  said  in  the  oath,  '  I  will  sacrifice 
my  goods  to  the  defense  of  the  Catholic 
religion.'  " 

"''And  my  life,' you  forget  that,"  re- 
plied the  officer. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  a  wife  and  children." 

"  You  must  obey  blindly  w^hat  is  or- 
dered 3'ou." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  obey." 

'  •  Then  go  to  bed,  shut  the  doors,  and 
whatever  jom  see  or  hear,  do  not  come 
out,  even  if  your  house  is  burning." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  ruined  !  " 

"  I  am  instructed  to  indemnify  j^ou ; 
here  are  thirty  crowns." 

"  M}'  house  estimated  at  thirty  crowns!" 
cried  the  inn-keeper,  piteously. 

"We  shall  not  break  even  a  window  ; 
complainer  that  you  are." 

"Oh!  what  a  champion  of  the  Hoh' 
League." 

The  host  went  away  and  did  as  he  was 
told.     Then  the  officer  ordered  two  men 


to  place  themselves  under  Chicot's  win- 
dow, while  he  himself,  with  the  three 
others,  mounted  to  his  room. 

"You  know  the  order,"  said  the  officer. 
"If  he  opens  and  lets  us  search,  and  we 
find  what  we  seek,  we  will  not  do  him 
the  least  harm  ;  but  if  the  contrar}^  hap- 
pens, a  good  blow  with  a  dagger ;  no  pis- 
tol, you  understand — besides,  it  is  useless, 
being  four  against  one." 

The  officer  knocked. 

"'  Who  is  there  ?  "  cried  Chicot. 

"  Your  friends  the  grocers,  who  have 
something  important  to  tell  you." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Chicot;  "how  last  night's 
wine  has  strengthened  your  voice." 

The  ofiB.cer  lowered  his  voice,  and  saic" 
in  an  insinuating  tone,  ' '  Open  quickly, 
dear  companion." 

"Ventre  de  biche  !  I  do  not  smell  the 
grocery." 

"Ah!  3'ou  will  not  open?"  cried  the 
officer,  impatiently.  "Break  open  the 
door." 

Chicot  ran  to  the  window,  but  saw  be- 
low two  naked  swoi#s  shining. 

"I  am  caught,"  said  he. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  "  cried  the  oflBcer,  who  had 
heard  the  noise  of  the  window  opening ; 
"you  fear  the  perilous  leap,  and  you  are 
right.     Come,  open  !  " 

"'  Ma  foi !  no ;  the  door  is  solid,  and  I 
shall  get  help  when  you  make  a  noise." 
And  he  began  to  call  for  the  merchants. 

The  officer  laughed.  "'  Fool !  "  cried 
he.  "Do  you  think  we  have  left  you 
their  help  ?  Undeceive  yourself;  you  are 
alone,  so  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  Go 
on,  soldiers." 

Chicot  heard  three  blows  struck  on  the 
door. 

"' The3' have  three  muskets,"  said  he; 
"  and  below  there  are  only  two  swords, 
and  only  fifteen  feet  to  jump ;  I  prefer  the 
swords  to  the  muskets." 

And  tying  his  bag  to  his  belt,  he  got  on 
the  window-sill  with  his  drawn  sword. 
The  two  men  below  stood  ready  with  their 
drawn  swords,  but,  as  Chicot  guessed,  on 
seeing  him  jump  sword  in  hand,  they 
drew  back,  intending-  to  strike  him  as  he 
came  to  the  ground.  Chicot  aUghted  on 
his  feet,  and  one  of  the  men  gave  hiiii  a 
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thrust  iniinediately.  Thanks,  however, 
to  GorenlioL's  coat  of  mail,  the  blade 
broke  like  glass. 

"  He  has  armor  !  "  cried  the  soldier. 

'•Pardieu!"'  said  Chicot,  cutting  open 
his  head  with  a  blow  of  his  sword. 

The  other  began  to  cry  out,  thinking 
now  only  of  defending  himself,  but,  at  the 
second  pass,  Chicot  laid  him  by  his  com- 
rade ;  so  that  when  the  door  was  burst 
open,  the  officer  saw  through  the  window 
his  two  sentinels  lying  in  their  blood,  and 
Chicot  running  quietly  away. 

•''He  is  a  demon;  he  is  steel  proof!" 
cried  he. 

"Yes;  but  not  ball-proof  !'*  cried  the 

soldiers. 

"  No  firing ;  no  noise  ;  you  will  wake 
the  city.  AVe  shall  catch  him  to-mor- 
row." 


CHAPTER     XXXVI. 

THE  THIRD  DAY  OF  THE  JOURNEY. 

Chicot  knew  he  was  safe  in  the  city  of 
Etampes,  where  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  magistra#s  who  would  have 
arrested  the  officer  immediately  on  his 
complaint.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
which  had  induced  the  officer  to  stop  his 
men  from  firing,  and  to  abstain  from 
pursuit.  Therefore  he  retired  with  his 
soldiers,  leaving  the  two  dead  men  on  the 
ground  after  laying  their  swords  by  them, 
that  it  might  seem  as  though  they  had 
killed  each  other. 

Chicot  vainly  searched  for  his  former 
companions,  and  then  determined  to  stay 
for  a  time  in  the  city  ;  and  even,  after 
w^atching  the  officer  and  his  men  leave 
the  town,  had  the  audacity  to  return  to 
the  inn.  There  he  found  the  host,  who 
liad  not  recovered  from  his  terror,  and 
who  watched  him  saddling  his  horse  as 
though  he  had  been  a  phantom,  and  never 
even  asked  him  for  his  money. 

Then  he  Avent  and  finished  his  night  in 
the  public  room  at  another  inn,  among 
all  the  drinkers,  wiio  w^ere  far  from  think- 
ing that  this  tall  unknown,  who  looked  so 
smiling  and  gracious,  had  just  killed  two 
men. 

At  break  of  day  he  started  again,  but 
a  prey  to  anxiety,  for  although  two  at- 


tempts had  failed,  the  third  might  be 
successful.  He  determined  when  he 
reached  Orleans  to  send  to  the  king  to 
ask  for  an  escort. 

But  as  the  road  to  Orleans  was  passed 
without  accident,  Chicot  began  to  think 
again  that  it  was  needless,  and  that  the 
king  would  lose  his  good  opinion  of  him, 
and  also  that  an  escort  would  be  a  great 
trouble.  He  went  on,  therefore,  but  his 
fears  began  to  return  as  evening  ad- 
vanced. All  at  once  he  heard  behind  him 
the  galloping  of  horses,  and  turning 
round  he  counted  seven  cavaliers,  of 
whom  four  had  muskets  on  their  shoul- 
ders. They  gained  rapidly  on  Chicot, 
who,  seeing  flight  was  hopeless,  contented 
himself  ^vith  making  his  horse  move  in 
zio'-zags,  so  as  to  escape  the  balls  which 
h'e  expected  every  moment.  He  was  right, 
for  when  they  came  about  fifty  feet  from 
him,  they  fired,  but  thanks  to  his  maneu- 
ver, all  the  balls  missed  him.  He  im- 
mediately abandoned  the  reins  and  let 
himself  slip  to  the  ground,  taking  the 
precaution  to  have  his  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  dagger  in  the  other. 

He  came  to  the  ground  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  his  head  was  protected  by  the 
breast  of  his  horse. 

A  cry  of  joy  came  from  the  troop,  who, 
seeing  him  fall,  believed  him  dead. 

••  I  told  you  so,"  said  a  man,  riding  up, 
with  a  mask  on  his  face  ;  ''you  failed  be- 
cause you  did  not  follow  my  orders.  This 
time,  iicre  he  is ;  search  him,  and  if  he 
moves,  finish  him." 

Chicot  was  not  a  pious  man,  but  at  such 
a  moment  he  remembered  his  God  and 
murmured  a  fervent  prayer. 

Two  men  approached  him  sword  in 
hand,  and  as  he  did  not  stir,  came  fear- 
lessly forward  ;  but  instantly  Chicot's 
dagger  was  in  the  throat  of  one,  and  his 
sword  half  buried  in  the  side  of  the  other. 
"  Ah  !  treason  !  "  cried  the  chief,  "he 
is  not  dead  ;  charge  your  muskets." 

"  No,  I  am  not  dead,"  cried  Chicot,  at- 
tacking the  speaker. 

But  two  soldiers  came  to  the  rescue  ; 
Chicot  turned  and  wounded  one  in  the 
thigh. 

"The  muskets  !  "  cried  the  chief. 
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"  Before  they  are  ready,  you  Avill  be 
pierced  through  the  heart,"  cried  Chicot. 

''Be  firm,  and  I  will  aid  3'ou,"  cried  a 
voice,  which  seemed  to  Chicot  to  come 
from  heaven. 

It  ^vas  that  of  a  fine  young-  man,  on  a 
black  horse.  He  had  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  and  cried  again  to  Chicot,  "  Stoop  I 
morbleu,  stoop !  " 

Chicot  obeyed. 

One  pistol  was  fired,  and  a  man  rolled 
at  Chicot's  feet ;  then  the  second,  and 
another  man  fell. 

"  Now  we  are  two  to  two, "  cried  Chicot ; 
"  generous  young  man,  you  take  one,  here 
is  mine,"  and  he  rushed  on  the  masked 
man,  who  defended  himself  as  if  used  to 
arms. 

The  young  man  seized  his  opponent  \ij 
the  body,  threw  him  down,  and  bound 
him  with  his  belt.  Chicot  soon  wounded 
his  adversary,  who  was  very  corpulent, 
between  the  ribs  ;  he  fell,  and  Chicot,  put- 
ting his  foot  on  his  sword  to  prevent  him 
from  using  it,  cut  the  strings  of  his  mask. 

'"  M.  de  Mayenne  I  ventre  de  biche,  I 
thought  so,"  said  he. 

The  duke  did  not  reply ;  he  had  fainted 
from  the  loss  of  blood  ^ud  the  weight  of 
his  fall.  Chicot  drew  his  dagger,  and 
was  about  coolly  to  cut  off  his  head,  when 
his  arm  was  seized  by  a  grasp  of  iron, 
and  a  voice  said  : 

"Stay!  monsieur:  one  does  not  kill  a 
fallen  enemy." 

''Young  man,"  replied  Chicot,  "you 
have  saved  my  life,  and  I  thank  you  with 
all  my  heart ;  but  accept  a  little  lesson 
very  useful  in  the  time  of  moral  degrada- 
tion in  which  we  live.  When  a  man  has 
been  attacked  three  times  in  three  days 
— when  he  has  been  each  time  in  danger 
of  death — when  his  enemies  have,  without 
provocation,  fired  four  musket  balls  at 
liim  from  behind — as  they  might  have 
done  to  a  mad  dog — then,  young  man,  he 
may  do  what  I  am  about  to  do."  And 
Chicot  returned  to  his  work. 

But  the  young  man  stopped  him  again. 

"You  shall  not  do  it,  while  I  am  here. 
You  shall  not  shed  more  of  that  blood 
which  is  now  issuing  from  the  wound  you 
havr>  alreadv  inflicted." 


"  Bah  !  do  you  know  this  wretch  ?  "" 

"  That  wretch  is  M.  le  Due  de  Maj^enne, 
a  prince  equal  in  rank  to  man}-  kings." 

••  All  the  more  reason.  And  who  are 
you  ?  " 

"He  who  has  saved  your  life,  moTi- 
sieur." 

"And  who,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 
brought  me  a  letter  from  the  king  three 
days  ago." 

"'  Precisel}'." 

"  Then  you  are  in  the  king's  service  ?  " 

•*  I  have  that  honor." 

"And  3^et  you  save  M.  de  Mayenne? 
Permit  me  to  tell  you,  monsieur,  that 
that  is  not  being  a  good  servant." 

"  I  think  differently." 

"Well,  perhaps  3'ou  are  right.  What 
is  your  name  ?  " 

'•  Ernanton  de  Carmainges." 

"  Well,  M.  Ernanton,  what  are  we  to 
do  Avith  this  great  carcase  ?  " 

"I  will  watch  over  M.  de  Mayenne, 
monsieur." 

"And  his  follower,  who  is  listening 
there  ?  " ' 

"  The  poor  devil  hears  nothing;  I  have 
bound  him  too  tightl}',  and  he  has 
fainted." 

"  M.  de  Carmainges,  you  have  saved 
my  life  to-daj",  but  3-ou  endanger  it  furi- 
ously for  the  future." 

"I  do  m3' duty  to-day ;  God  will  pro- 
vide for  the  future." 

"  As  you  please,  then,  and  I  confess  I 
dislike  killing  a  defenseless  man.  Adieu, 
monsieur.  But  first,  I  will  choose  one  of 
these  horses." 

"  Take  mine  ;  I  know  what  it  can  do." 

"' Oh  I  that  is  too  generous." 

•'  I  have  not  so  much  need  as  3-ou  have 
to  g'O  quickly." 

Chicot  made  no  more  compliments,  but 
got  on  Ernanton's  horse  and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

ERNANTON    DE   CARMAINGES. 

Ernanton  remained  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, much  embarrassed  what  to  do  with 
the  two  men,  who  would  shortlj^  open 
their  eyes.  As  he  deliberated,  he  saw  a 
wagon  coming  along,  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
and  di'iven  by  a  peasant.    Ernanton  went 
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to  the  man  and  told  him  that  a  combat 
had  taken  place  between  the  Hug-uenots 
and  Catholics,  that  four  had  been  killed, 
but  that  two  were  still  living.  The  peas- 
ant, althoug-h  desperately  frightened, 
aided  Ernanton  to  place  first  M.  de  May- 
enne  and  then  the  soldier  in  the  wagon. 
The  four  bodies  remained. 

"Monsieur/'  said  the  peasant,  "were 
they  Catholics  or  Huguenots  ?  " 

"  Huguenots/'  said  Ernanton,  who  had 
seen  the  peasant  cross  himself  in  his  first 
terror. 

"  In  that  case  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
my  searching-  them,  will  there  ?  " 

''None,"  replied  Ernanton,  who  thought 
it  as  well  that  the  peasant  should  do  it, 
as  the  first  passer-by.  The  man  did  not 
wait  to  be  told  twice,  but  turned  out  their 
pockets.  It  seemed  that  he  was  far  from 
disappointed,  for  his  face  looked  smiling- 
when  he  had  finished  the  operation,  and 
he  drove  on  his  oxen  at  their  quickest 
pace,  in  order  to  reach  his  home  with  his 
treasure. 

It  was  in  the  stable  of  this  excellent 
Catholic,  on  a  bed  of  straw,  that  M.  de 
Mayenne  recovered  his  consciousness.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  the  men 
and  the  things  surrounding  him  with  a 
surprise  easj^  to  imagine.  Ernanton  im- 
mediately dismissed  the  peasant. 

"Who  are  you,  monsieur?"  asked 
Mayenne. 

Ernanton  smiled. 

'•  Do  you  not  recognize  me  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  I  do  now ;  you  are  he  who  came 
to  the  assistance  of  my  enem3^" 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  he  who  prevented  3' our 
enemy  from  killing  you." 

"  That  must  be  true,  since  I  live  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  he  thought  me  dead." 

"He  went  away  knowing  you  to  be 
alive." 

"Then  he  thought  my  wound  mortal." 

"I  do  not  know  ;  but  had  I  not  opposed 
him,  he  would  have  given  you  one  which 
certainly  would  have  been  so." 

"But  then,  monsieur,  why  did  you  aid 
him  in  killing  my  men  ?  " 

"Nothing  more  simple,  monsieur  ;  and 
I  am  astonished  that  a  gentleman,  as  you 
seem  to  be,  does  not  understand  my  con- 


duct. Chance  brought  me  on  your  road, 
and  I  sa\/  several  men  attacking  one;  I 
defended  the  one,  but  when  this  brave 
man — for  whoever  he  may  be,  he  is  brave 
— when  he  remained  alone  with  you,  and 
would  have  decided  the  victory  b3'  your 
death,  then  I  interfered  tasave  you." 

"  You  know  me,  then  ?  "  said  Mayenne, 
with  a  scrutinizing-  glance. 

"'  I  had  no  need  to  know  you,  mon- 
sieur ;  you  were  a  wounded  man,  that  was 
enough." 

"  Be  frank  ;  you  knew  me  ?  " 

"It  is  strange,  monsieur,  that  you  will 
not  understand  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  equally  ignoble  to  kill  a  defenseless 
man,  as  six  men  to  attack  one." 

" There  may  be  reasons  for  all  things." 

Ernanton  bowed,  but  did  not  repl3^ 

"  Did  you  not  see,"  continued  Maj^- 
enne,  "  that  I  fought  sword  to  sword 
with  that  man  ?  " 

"It  is  true." 

"  Besides,  he  is  m\'  most  mortal  ene- 
my." 

"I  believe  it,  for  he  said  the  same 
thing  of  you." 

"  Do  3'ou  think  me  dangerousl3'  wound- 
ed?"    ' 

"  I  have  examined  your  wound,  mon- 
sieur, and  I  think  that,  although  it  is 
serious,  you  are  in  no  danger  of  death.  I 
believe  the  sword  slipped  along  the  ribs, 
and  did  not  penetrate  the  breast.  Breathe, 
and  I  think  3^ou  will  find  no  pain  in  the 
lungs." 

''  It  is  true  :  but  m3^  men  ?  " 

"Are  dead,  all  but  one." 

"  Are  they  left  on  the  road  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Have  they  been  searched  ?  " 

"  The  peasant  whom  3'ou  must  have 
seen  on  opening  3'our  e3'es,  and  who  is 
3^our  host,  searched  them." 

"  What  did  he  find  ?  " 

"Some  money." 

"'An3^  papers?" 

"I  think  not." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Ma3^enne,  with  evident 
satisfaction.  "But  the  living  man  ;  where 
is  he?" 

"In  the  barn,  close  b3\" 

"Bring  him   to   me,  monsieur ;    and  if 
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you  are  a  man  of  honor,  promise  me  to 
ask  him  no  questions." 

*'l  am  not  curious,  monsieur;  and  I 
wish  to  know  no  more  of  this  affair  than 
I  know  already." 

The  duke  looked  at  him  uneasily. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Ernanton,  ''will  you 
charge  some  one  else  with  the  commis- 
sion you  have  just  given  me  ?  " 

"I  was  wrong,  monsieur,  I  acknowl- 
edge it ;  have  the  kindness  to  render  me 
the  service  I  ask  of  you." 

Five  minutes  after,  the  soldier  entered 
the  stable.  He  uttered  a  cry  on  seeing 
the  duke;  but  he  put  his  fingeron  his  lip, 
and  the  man  was  silent. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Mayenne  to  Ernan- 
ton,  ' '  vnj  gratitude  to  you  will  be  eter- 
nal ;  and,  doubtless,  some  day  we  shall 
meet  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 
May  I  ask  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of 
speaking?  " 

''I  am  the  Vicomte  Ernanton  de  Car- 
mainges,  monsieur." 

''You  were  going  to  Beaugencj'  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"Then  I  have  delayed  you,  and  you 
cannot  go  on  to-night." 

"  On  the  contrary,  monsieur,  I  am  about 
to  start  at  once." "  For  Beaugency  ?  " 

"No,  for  Paris,"  said  Ernanton;  "some- 
what unwillingly." 

The  duke  appeared  astonished. 

"  Pardon,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  is  strange 
that  going  to  Beaugency,  and  being 
stopped  b}'  an  unforeseen  circumstance, 
you  should  return  without  fulfilling  the 
end  of  your  journey." 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple,  monsieur  ;  I 
was  going  to  a  rendezvous  for  a  particular 
time,  which  I  have  lost  by  coming  here 
with  you  ;  therefore  I  return." 

"Oh  !  monsieur,  will  you  not  stay  here 
with  me  for  two  or  three  days  ?  I  will 
send  this  soldier  to  Paris  for  a  surgeon, 
and  I  cannot  remain  here  alone  with  these 
peasants,  who  are  strangers  to  me." 

"Then  let  the  soldier  remain  with  yon, 
and  I  will  send  you  a  doctor." 

"  Do  3'ou  know  the  name  of  my  enemy  ?  " 
"No,  monsieur." 

"What!  you  saved  his  life,  and  he  did 
not  tell  von  liis  nam(^  ?  " 


"  I  did  not  ask  him." 

"  You  did  not  ask  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  saved  your  life  also,  monsieur ; 
have  I  asked  you  your  name  ?  But,  in 
exchange,  you  both  know  mine." 

"I  see,  monsieur,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  learned  from  you  ;  you  are  as  discreet 
as  brave." 

"  I  observe  that  you  say  that  in  a  re- 
proachful manner ;  but,  on  the  contrary-, 
you  ought  to  be  reassured,  for  a  man  who 
is  discreet  with  one  person  will  be  so  with 
another." 

"You  are  right!  your  hand,  M.  de 
Carmainges." 

Ernanton  did  quietly  as  he  was  asked. 

"  You  have  blamed  my  conduct,  mon- 
sieur," said  Mayenne;  "but  I  cannot 
justify  m3^self  without  revealing  impor- 
tant secrets." 

"You  defend  yourself,  monsieur,  when 
I  do  not  accuse." 

"Well!  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  a 
gentleman  of  good  rank,  and  able  to  be 
of  use  to  you." 

"  Say  no  more,  monsieur ;  thanks  to 
the  master  whom  I  serve,  I  have  no  need 
of  assistance  from  any  one." 

"  Your  master,  who  is  he  ?  " 

"I have  asked  no  questions,  monsieur." 

"It  is  true." 

"Besides,  your  wound  begins  to  in- 
flame ;  I  advise  you  to  talk  less." 

"  You  are  right ;  but  I  want  my  sur- 
geon." 

"  I  am  returning  to  Paris,  as  I  told 
you:  give  me  his  address." 

"M.  de  Carmainges,  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  if  I  mtrust  you 
with  a  letter  it  shall  be  given  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed." 

"I  give  it,  monsieur." 

"  I  believe  you  ;  I  am  sure  I  may  trust 
you.  I  must  tell  you  a  part  of  my  secret. 
i  belong  to  the  guards  of  Madame  de 
Montpensier." 

'•  Oh  1  I  did  not  know  she  had  guards." 

"In  these  troublous  times,  monsieur, 
every  one  guards  himself  as  well  as  he 
can,"^  and  the  house  of  Guise  being  a 
princely  one — " 

"I    asked    for    no    explanation,     mon- 

.  sieur." 
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''Well,  I  had  a  mission  to  Amboise ; 
when  on  the  road  I  saw  my  enemy ;  j^ou 
know  the  rest. ' ' "  Yes. ' ' 

"  Stopped  b}'  this  wound.  I  must  report 
to  the  duchesse  the  reason  of  my  delay." 

"Well?" 

"Will  you  therefore  put  into  her  own 
hands  the  letter  I  am  about  to  write?  " 

"  I  will  seek  for  ink  and  paper." 

"  It  is  needless,  my  soldier  will  g-et  my 
tablets." 

He  instructed  the  soldier  to  take  them 
from  his  pocket,  opened  them  by  a  spring, 
wrote  some  lines  in  pencil,  and  shut  theui 
again.  It  was  impossible  for  an}^  one  who 
did  not  know  the  secret  to  open  them  with- 
out breaking"  them. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Ernanton,  "in  three 
days  these  tablets  shall  be  delivered." 

"'  Into  her  own  hands  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

The  duke,  exhausted  by  talking,  and  by 
the  effort  of  writing  the  letter,  sank  back 
on  his  straw. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  soldier,  in  a  tone 
little  in  harmony  with  his  dress,  "you 
bound  me  very  tight,  it  is  true,  but  I 
shall  reg-ard  my  chains  as  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, and  will  prove  it  to  you  some  day." 

And  he  held  out  a  hand  whose  white- 
ness Ernanton  had  already  remarked. 

"So  be  it,"  said  he,  smiling;  "it  seems 
I  have  gained  two  friends." 

"  Do  not  despise  them  ;  one  has  never 
too  many." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Ernanton;  and 
he  left  them. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

THE    STABLE-YARD. 

Ernanton  arriA-ed  at  Paris  on  the 
third  day.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  he 
entered  the  Louvre,  among  his  comrades. 
The  Gascons  called  out  in  surprise  at 
seeing  him,  and  M.  de  Loignac  looked 
gloora}^  and  signed  to  him  to  enter  a 
little  room,  where  he  always  g-ave  his 
private  audiences. 

"  This  is  nice  behavior,  monsieur,"  said 
he;  "five  days  and  nights  absent;  and 
you  whom  I  thought  so  well  of." 

"Monsieur,  I  did  what  I  was  told  to 
do."" 


"  What  were  you  told  to  do  ?, " 

"  To  follow^  M.  de  Ma^'enne,  and  I  have 
followed  him." 

"  For  five  days  and  nights  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Then  he  has  left  Paris  ?  " 

"  He  left  that  same  evening,  and  that 
seemed  to  me  suspicious." 

"You  are  right,  monsieur,  go  on." 

Ernanton  related  clearly  and  energeti- 
cally all  that  had  taken  place.  When 
Ernanton  mentioned  the  letter  : 

"You  have  it,  monsieur?"  asked  De 
Loignac. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Diable!  that  deserves  attention; 
come  with  me,  I  beg  of  you." 

Ernanton  followed  De  Loignac  to  the 
courtyard  of  the  Louvre.  All  was  pre- 
paring; for  the  king's  going  out,  and  M. 
d'Epernon  was  seeing  two  new^  horses 
tried,  which  had  been  sent  from  England, 
as  a  present  from  Elizabeth  to  Henii,  and 
which  Avere  that  day  to  be  harnessed  to 
the  king's  carriage  for  the  first  time. 

De  Loignac  approached  D'Epernon. 

"Great  new^s,  M.  le  Due,"  said  he. 

"What  is  it?"  said  D'Epernon,  draw- 
ing to  one  side. 

"M.  de  Carmainges  has  seen  M.  de 
Mayenne  Ij'ing  w^ounded  in  a  village  be- 
yond Orleans." 

"Wounded!  " 

"  Yes,  and  more,  he  has  written  a  let- 
ter to  Madame  de  Montpensier,  which  M. 
de  Carmainges  has  in  his  pocket." 

"'  Oh  !  oh  !  send  M.  de  Carmainges  to 
me." 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  De  Loignac,  signing 
to  Ernanton  to  advance. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  it  seems  you  liave  a 
letter  from  M.  de  Mayenne." 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Addressed  to  Madame  de  Montpen- 
sier ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

''  Give  it  to  me,"  and  the  duke  extend(Ml 
his  hand. 

"Pardon,  monsieur,  but  did  yow  ask  me 
for  the  duke's  letter  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"You  do  not  know  that  this  letter  was 
confided  to  me." 
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"  What  matters  that  ?  " 

"  It  matters  much,  monsieur  ;  I  passed 
my  word  to  the  duke  to  give  it  to  Mad- 
ame la  Duchesse  herself." 

'''Do  you  belong-  to  the  king-,  or  M,  de 
Mayenne  ?  " 

''To  the  king.'' 

"Well  !  the  king  wishes  to  see  the  let- 
ter." 

'^Monsieur,  j'ou  are  not  the  king." 

"  I  think  you  forget  to  whom  you  speak, 
M.  de  Carmainges." 

"I  remember  perfectly,  monsieur,  and 
that  is  why  I  refuse." 

"You  refuse?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  M.  de  Carmainges,  you  forget  your 
oath  of  fidelitj^" 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  sworn  fidelity  only 
to  one  person,  and  that  is  the  king  ;  if  he 
asks  me  for  the  letter,  he  must  have  it, 
but  he  is  not  here." 

"M.  de  Carmainges,"  said  the  duke, 
growing  very  angry,  "j'^ou  are  like  the 
rest  of  the  Gascons  ;  blind  in  prosperity, 
yoMY  good  fortune  dazzles  jon,  and  the 
possession  of  a  state  secret  is  a  weight 
too  heavy  for  you  to  carry." 

"The  only  thing  I  find  heavj-,  monsieur, 
is  the  disgrace  into  which  I  seem  likely  to 
fall ;  not  my  fortune,  which  my  refusal  to 
obey  you  renders,  I  know,  ver}'^  precari- 
ous ;  but,  no  matter  ;  I  do  what  I  ought 
to  do,  and  no  one,  excepting  the  king, 
shall  see  this  letter,  but  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  acldressed." 

"DeLoignac,"  cried  D'Epernon,  "place 
M.  de  Carmainges  in  arrest  at  once." 

"It  is  certain  that  will  prevent  me  from 
delivering  the  letter  for  a  time,  but  once  I 
come  out — " 

"If  you  never  do  come  out  ?  " 

"  I  shall  come  out,  monsieur ;  unless 
you  have  me  assassinated.  Yes,  I  shall 
come  out,  the  walls  are  less  strong  than 
my  will,  and  then — " 

"Well?" 

"  I  will  speak  to  the  king." 

"To  prison  with  him,  and  take  awaj^ 
the  letter,"  cried  D'Epernon,  beside  him- 
self with  rage. 

"No  one  shall  touch  it,"  cried  Ernan- 
ton,  starting  back  and  drawing  from  his 


breast  the  tablet  of  M.  de  Mayenne,  "for 
I  will  break  it  to  pieces,  since  I  can  save 
it  in  no  other  way  ;  M.  de  Mayenne  will 
approve  my  conduct,  and  the  king  Avill 
pardon  me." 

The  young  man  was  about  to  execute 
his  threat,  when  a  touch  arrested  his 
arm.  He  turned  and  saw  the  kmg,  who, 
coming  down  the  staircase  behind  them, 
had  heard  the  end  of  the  discussion. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  gentlemen  ?  " 
said  he. 

"Sire,"  cried  D'Epernon,  furiously, 
"this  man,  one  of  your  Forty -five 
Guardsmen,  of  which  he  shall  soon  cease 
to  form  part,  being  sent  hy  me  to  watch 
M.  de  Mayenne,  in  Paris,  followed  him  to 
Orleans,  and  received  from  him  a  letter 
for  Madame  de  Montpensier." 

"You  have  received  this  letter?"  asked 
the  king  of  Ernanton. 

"Yes,  sire,  but  M.  d'Epernon  does  not 
tell  3'ou  under  what  circumstances." 

"Well,  where  is  this  letter  ?  " 

"That  is  just  the  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
sire.  M.  de  Carmainges  resoluteh^  refuses 
to  give  it  to  me,  and  determines  to  carry 
it  to  its  address." 

Carmainges  bent  one  knee  before  the 
king.  "Sire,"  said  he,  "I  am  a  poor 
gentleman,  but  a  man  of  honor.  I  saved 
the  life  of  your  messenger,  who  was  about 
to  be  assassinated  by  M.  de  Mayenne  and 
six  of  his  followers,  for  I  arrived  just  in 
time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  combat." 

"  And  M.  de  Mayenne  ?  " 

"Was  dangerously  wounded." 

"Well,  after  ?" 

"  Your  messenger,  sire,  who  seemed  to 
have  a  particular  hatred  of  M.  de  Maj-- 
enne — ' ' 

The  king  smiled. 

-'  Wished  to  kill  his  enem^- ;  perhaps  he 
had  the  right,  but  I  thought  that  in  my 
presence,  Avhose  sword  belongs  to  3'our 
majesty,  this  vengeance  became  a  pohti- 
cal  assassination,  and — " 

"Go  on,  monsieur." 

"  I  saved  the  life  of  M.  de  Mayenne,  as 
I  had  saved  that  of  ^-our  messenger." 

D'Epernon  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
a  scornful  smile. 

"Go  on,"  said  the  king. 
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"'M.  de  Mayenne,  reduced  to  one  com- 
panion, for  the  four  others  were  killed, 
did  not  wish  to  separate  from  him,  and, 
ignorant  that  I  belong-ed  to  your  majesty, 
confided  to  me  a  letter  to  his  sister.  I 
have  this  letter,  sire,  and  here  it  is; 
I  offer  it  to  your  majesty  who  has  the 
rig-ht  to  dispose  of  it  and  of  me,  Mj 
honor  is  dear  to  me,  sire,  but  I  place  it 
fe^rlesslj''  in  your  hands." 

Ernanton,  so  saying-,  held  out  the  tablets 
to  the  king",  who  gentlj'^  put  them  back. 

"What  did  you  say,  D'Epernon ?"  said 
he ;  ''  M.  de  Carmainges  is  an  honest  man 
and  a  faithful  servant  ?  " 

"What  did  I  sd^y,  sire." 

"Yes;  I  heard  you  pronounce  the  word 
'  prison.'  Mordieu  !  on  the  contrary, 
when  one  meets  a  man  like  M.  de  Car- 
mainges,  it  is  reward  we  should  speak 
of.  A  letter,  duke,  belongs  only  to  the 
bearer  and  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent.  You  will  deliver  yonv  letter,  M.  de 
Carmainges." 

"But,  sire,"  said  D'Epernon,  "think 
of  what  that  letter  may  contain.  Do  not 
play  at  dehcacj'',  when,  perhaps,  your 
majesty's  life  is  concerned." 

"You  will  deliver  your  letter,  M.  de 
Carmainges,"  said  the  king. 

"Thanks,  sire,"  said  Carmainges,  be- 
ginning to  retire. 

"Where  do  you  take  it  ?  " 

"  To  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Montpen- 
sier,  I  believed  I  had  had  the  honor  of 
telling  your  majesty." 

"  I  mean,  to  the  Hotel  Guise,  St.  Denis, 
or  where  ?  ' ' 

"  I  had  no  instructions  on  that  subject, 
sire.  I  shall  take  the  letter  to  the  Hotel 
Guise,  and  there  I  shall  learn  where  Mad- 
ame de  Montpensier  is." 

"  And  when  you  have  found  her  ?  " 

"  I  will  deliver  my  letter." 

"Just  so.  M.  de  Carmainges,  have 
you  promised  anything  else  to  M.  de 
Mayenne  than  to  deliver  that  letter  to 
his  sister?  " 

"No,  sire." 

"No  secrecy  as  to  the  place  where  you 
find  her?  " "No,  sire." 

"Then  I  will  impose  only  one  condition 
un  vou." 


'■I  am  your  majesty  s  servant." 

' '  Deliver  your  letter,  and  then  come  to 
me  at  Yincennes,  where  I  shall  be  this 
evening." 

"Yes,  sire." 

"  And  you  will  tell  me  where  3'ou  found 
the  duchesse?  " 

"I  will,  sire." 

"I  ask  no  other  confidences;  remem- 
ber." 

"  Sire,  I  promise." 

"  What  imprudence,  sire  !  "  cried  D'Ep- 
ernon. 

"  There  are  men  you  cannot  understand, 
duke.  This  one  is  lo3^al  to  Mayenne,  he 
will  be  loyal  to  me." 

"  Toward  3"0U,  sire,  I  shall  be  more 
than  loyal — I  shall  be  devoted,"  cried 
Ernanton. 

"Now,  D'Epernon,  no  more  quarrels," 
said  the  king;  "and  you  must  at  once 
pardon  in  this  brave  fellow  what  you 
looked  upon  as  a  want  of  loyaltj^  but 
which  I  regard  as  a  proof  of  honesty." 

"Sire,"  said  Ernanton,  "M.  le  Due  is 
too  superior  a  man  not  to  have  discov- 
ered, through  my  disobedience  (for  which 
I  confess  my  regret),  my  respect  for  him  ; 
only,  before  all  things,  I  must  do  what  I 
believe  to  be  my  dut3\" 

"Parfandious  !  "  said  the  duke,  chang- 
ing his  expression  like  a  mask,  "this  trial 
has  done  j^ou  honor,  my  dear  Carmainges, 
and  3'^ou  are  really  a  fine  fellow — is  he  not, 
De  Loignac  ?  However,  we  gave  him  a 
good  fright;"  and  the  duke  burst  out 
laughing. 

De  Loignac  did  not  answer;  he  could 
not  lie  like  his  illustrious  chief. 

"  If  it  was  a  trial,  so  much  the  better," 
said  the  king,  doubtfullj^ ;  "but  I  counsel 
you  not  to  try  these  experiments  often  ; 
too  many  people  would  give  way  under 
them.  Now,  let  us  go,  duke ;  you  accom- 
pany me  ?  " 

"It  Avas  your  majesty's  order. that  I 
should  ride  by  the  door  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  and  who  goes  the  other  side  ?  " 

"A  devoted  servant  of  your  majestj^'s, 
M.  de  St.  Maline,"  said  D'Epernon,  glanc- 
ing at  Ernanton  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
words  ;  but  Ernanton  remained  unmoved. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

THE   SEVEN    SINS   OF  MAGDALENE. 

The  king,  however,  on  seeing-  liis  liorses, 
ilid  not  wisli  to  be  alone  in  the  carriage, 
but  desired  D'Epernon  to  sit  by  him.  De 
Loignac  and  St.  MaUne  rode  on  each  side, 
and  an  outrider  in  front.  The  king  was, 
as  usual,  surrounded  b}^  dogs,  and  there 
was  also  a  table  in  the  carriage,  covered 
with  illuminated  pictures,  which  the  king 
cut  out  with  wonderful  skill,  in  spite  of 
the  movement  of  the  carriage.  He  was 
just  then  occupied  with  the  life  of  Mag- 
dalene, the  sinner.  The  different  pictures 
were  labeled  ■•Magdalene  gives  waj^  to 
the  sin  of  anger"  —  '"'Magdalene  gives 
way  to  the  sin  of  gluttony,"  and  so  on 
through  the  seven  cardinal  sins.  The 
one  that  the  king  was  occupied  with,  as 
they  passed  through  the  Porte  St.  An- 
toine,  represented  Magdalene  giving  way 
to  anger. 

The  beautiful  sinner,  half -lying  on  cush- 
ions, and  with  no  other  covering  than  the 
magnificent  hair  with  which  she  was  after- 
ward to  wipe  the  feet  of  Jesus,  was  hav- 
ing a  slave,  who  had  broken  a  precious 
vase,  thrown  into  a  pond  filled  with  lam- 
preys, whose  eager  heads  were  protruding- 
from  the  water ;  while  on  the  other  side, 
a  woman,  even  less  dressed  than  her  mis- 
tress, as  her  hair  was  bound  up,  was  be- 
ing flogged,  because  she  had,  while  dress- 
ing her  mistress's  head,  pulled  out  some 
of  those  magnificent  hairs,  whose  profu- 
sion might  have  rendered  her  more  indul- 
gent to  such  a  fault.  In  the  background 
were  visible  some  dogs  being  whipped  for 
having  allowed  beggars  to  pass  quietly, 
and  some  cocks  being  murdered  for  hav- 
ing crowed  too  loudly  in  the  morning.  . 

On  arriving  at  the  Croix-Faubin,  the 
king  .had  finished  this  figure,  and  was 
passing  to  "Magdalene  giving  waj^to  the 
sin  of  gluttony." 

This  represented  a  beautiful  woman  ly- 
ing on  one  of  those  beds  of  purple  and 
gold  on  which  the  ancients  used  to  take 
their  repasts;  all  that  the  Romans  had 
most  recherche  in  meat,  in  fish,  and  in 
fruit,  dormice  in  honey,  red  mullets,  lob- 
sters from  Stromboli.  and  pomegranates 
i.from  Sicily,  ornamented  the  table,  while 


on  the  ground  some  dogs  were  disputing 
for  a  pheasant,  while  the  air  was  full  of 
birds,  which  had  carried  off  from  the 
table  figs,  strawberries,  and  cherries. 
Magdalene  held  in  her  hand,  filled  with 
white  liquor,  one  of  those  singularly- 
shaped  glasses  which  Petronius  has  de- 
scribed in  his  feasts. 

Fully  occupied  with  this  important 
work,  the  king  merely-  raised  his  eyes 
as  they  passed  by  the  convent  of  the 
Jacobins,  from  which  vespers  was  sound- 
ing on  every  bell,  and  of  which  exevy 
window  and  door  was  closed. 

But  a  hundred  steps  further  on,  an 
attentive  observer  would  have  seen  him 
throw  a  more  curious  glance  on  a  fine- 
looking  house  on  his  left,  which,  built  in 
the  midst  of  a  charming  garden,  opened 
on  the  road.  This  house  was  called  Bel- 
Esbat,  and,  unlike  the  convent,  had  every 
window  open  with  the  exception  of  oue, 
before  which  hung  a  blind.  As  the  king 
passed,  this  blind  moved  perceptibly; 
Henri  smiled  at  D'Epernon,  and  then 
fell  to  work  on  another  picture.  This 
was  the  sin  of  luxury.  The  artist  had 
represented  this  in  such  glowing  colors, 
and  had  painted  the  sin  with  so  much 
courage  and  minuteness,  that  we  can  only 
describe  a  small  part  of  it,  viz.  :- that 
Magdalene's  guardian  angel  was  flying- 
back  to  heaven  affrighted,  and  hiding-  his 
face  in  his  hands.  All  this  occupied  the 
king  so  much,  that  he  never  noticed  an 
image  of  vanity  who  rode  by  his  carriage. 
It  was  a  pitj'^ ;  for  St.  Maline  was  verj- 
happy  and  proud  on  his  horse,  as  he  rode 
so  near  that  he  could  hear  the  king  say 
to  his  dog,  "Gently,  M.  Love,  you  get 
in  nvy  way;  "  or  to  M.  le  Due  d'Epernon, 
"Duke,  I  believe  these*  horses  will  break 
vaj  neck."  From  time  to  time,  however, 
St.  Maline  glanced  at  De  Loignac,  who 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  these  honors 
not  to  be  indifferent  to  them ;  and  he 
could  not  but  feel  the  superioritj'  of  his 
calm  and  modest  demeanor,  and  even 
would  try  to  imitate,  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  the  thought  would  recur  again,  "  1 
am  seeii  and  looked  at,  and  people  say, 
'  Who  is  that  happ3'  gentleman  who  ac- 
companies   the    king?'"     St.     Maline's 
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liappiness  seemed  likely  to  last  for  a  long 
time,  for  the  horses,  covered  with  harness 
heavy  with  gold  and  embroidery,  and  im- 
prisoned in  shafts  like  those  of  David's 
ark,  did  not  advance  rapidly.  But  as  he 
was  growing  too  i3roud,  something  pecul- 
iarly annojang  to  him  came  to  temper  it 
down  ;  he  heard  the  king  pronounce  the 
name  of  Ernanton,  and  not  once,  but  two 
or  three  times.  St.  Maline  strained  his 
attention  to  hear  more,  but  some  noise  or 
movement  always  prevented  him.  Either 
the  king  uttered  some  exclamation  of  re- 
gret at  an  unlucky  cut  of  the  scissors,  or 
one  of  the  dogs  began  to  bark.  So  tliat 
between  Paris  and  Vincennes,  the  name 
of  Ernanton  had  been  pronounced  six 
times  by  the  king,  and  four  times  b^- 
D'Epernon,  without  St.  Maline's  know- 
ing the  reason.  He  persuaded  himself 
that  the  king  was  merel}"  inquiring  the 
cause  of  Ernanton's  disappearance,  and 
that  D'Epernon  was  explaining  it.  At 
last  they  arrived  at  Vincennes,  and  as 
the  king-  had  still  three  sins  to  cufc  out, 
he  went  at  once  to  his  own  room  to  finish 
them.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  there- 
fore St.  Maline  sat  down  in  a  chimney 
corner  to  warm  himself,  and  was  nearly 
falling  asleep,  when  De  Loignac  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

''You  must  work  to-day,"  said  he; 
''  you  shall  sleep  some  other  day  ;  so  get 
up,  M.  de  St.  Maline." 

"I  will  not  sleep  for  a  fortnight,  if 
necessaiy,  monsieur." 

"  Oh  !  we  shall  not  be  so  exacting  as 
that." — "What  must  I  do,  monsieur?" 

'•'  Get  on  your  horse  and  return  to 
Paris." 

"1  am  read.y;  my  horse  is  standing 
saddled." 

"  Good  ;  go  then  straight  to  the  room 
of  the  Forty-five,  and  awaken  every  one  ; 
but  excepting  three,  whom  I  will  name  to 
you,  no  one  must  know  where  he  is  going, 
nor  what  he  is  about  to  do." 

"1  will  obey  these  instructions  im- 
plicitly." 

"  Here  then  are  some  more ;  leave  four- 
teen of  these  gentlemen  at  the  Porte  St. 
Ahtoine,  fifteen  others  half  waj"",  and 
bring  the  rest  here." 


'  •  Yes,  monsieur ;  but  at  what  hour 
must  we  leave  Paris  ?  " 

"When  night  falls." 

"  On  horseback  or  on  foot  ?  " 

"On  horseback." 

"Armed?" 

"  Fully ;  with  daggers,  pistols,  and 
swords." 

"With  armor?" 

"Yes." 

"What  else?"    ■ 

"'  Here  are  three  letters ;  one  for  M.  de 
Chalabre,  one  for  M.  de  Biron,  and  one 
for  yourself.  M.  de  Chalabre  will  com- 
mand the  first  party,  M.  de  Biron  the 
second,  and  yourself  the  third." 

"  Good,  monsieur." 

"  These  letters  are  only  to  be  opened  at 
six  o'clock.  M.  de  Chalabre  will  open  his 
at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  M.  de  Biron  his 
at  the  Croix  Faubin,  and  you  yours  on 
your  return." 

"'  Must  we  come  quickly  ?  " 

"  As  quickly  as  possible,  without  creat- 
ing suspicion.  Let  each  troop  come  out 
of  Paris  by  a  different  gate ;  M.  de  Cha- 
labre by  the  Porte  Bourdelle  ;  M.  de  Biron 
b3^  the  Porte  du  Temple,  and  you  through 
the  Porte  St.  Antoine.  All  other  instruc- 
tions are  in  the  letters.  Go  quickly  from 
here  to  the  Croix  Faubin,  but  then  slowly; 
you  have  still  two  hours  before  dark,  which 
is  more  than  necessary.  Now  do  you  well 
understand  j^our  orders  ?  " 

"  Perf ectl3%  monsieur." 

"'  Fourteen  in  the  first  troop,  fifteen  in 
the  second,  and  fifteen  in  the  third ;  it  is 
evident  they  do  not  count  Ernanton,  and 
that  he  no  longer  forms  part  of  the  Forty- 
five,"  said  St.  Maline  to  himself  when  De 
Loignac  was  gone. 

He  fulfilled  all  his  directions  punctually. 
When  he  arrived  among  the  Forty-five, 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  already 
preparing  for  their  supper.  Thus  the 
noble  Lardille  de  Chavantrade  had  pre- 
pared a  dish  of  mutton  stewed  with  car- 
rots and  spices,  after  the  method  of  Gas- 
cony,  to  which  Militor  had  occasionally 
aided  by  trying  the  pieces  of  meat  and 
vegetable  with  a  fork. 

Pertinax  de  Montcrabeau,  and  the  sin- 
gular servant  who  spoke  to  him  so  famil- 
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iarly,  were  preparing  supper  for  them- 
selves and  six  companions,  who  had.  each 
contributed  six  sous  toward  it ;  each  one, 
in  fact,  was  disposing  according  to  his 
fancy  of  the  money  of  his  majesty  Henri 
III.  One  might  judge  of  the  character  of 
each  man  by  the  aspect  of  his  httle  lodg- 
ing. Some  loved  flowers,  and  displayed 
on  their  window-sills  some  fading  rose  or 
geranium ;  others  had,  like  the  king,  a 
taste  for  pictures  ;  others  had  introduced 
a  niece  or  housekeeper ;  and  M.  d'Epernon 
had  told  M.  de  Loignac  privately  to  shut 
his  eyes  on  these  things.  At  eight  o'clock 
in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  thej  went 
to  bed;  but  always  leaving  fifteen  on 
guard.  As,  however,  it  was  but  half- 
past  five  when  St.  Maline  entered,  he 
found  every  one  about,  and,  as  we  said, 
gastronomically  inclined.  But  with  one 
word  he  put  an  end  to  all  this:  ''To 
horse,  gentlemen,"  said  he;  and  leaving 
them  without  another  word,  went  to  ex- 
plain his  orders  to  MM.  de  Biron  and 
Chalabre.  Some,  while  buckling  on  their 
belts  and  grasping  their  cuirasses,  ate 
great  mouthfuls,  washed  down  by  a 
draught  of  wine  ;  and  others,  whose  sup- 
per was  less  advanced,  armed  themselves 
with  resignation.  They  called  over  the 
names,  and  only  forty-four,  including  St. 
Maline,  answered. 

''M.  Ernanton  de  Carmainges  is  miss- 
ing," said  De  Chalabre,  Avhose  turn  it 
was  to  exercise  these  functions.  A  pro- 
found joy  filled  the  heart  of  St.  Maline, 
and  a  smile  plaj^ed  on  his  lips,  a  rare 
thing  with  this  somber  and  envious  man. 

The  forty-four  therefore  set  off  on  their 
different  routes. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

BEL-ESBAT. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Ernanton, 
whom  St.  Maline  thought  ruined,  was, 
on  the  contrary,  pursuing  the  course  of 
his  unexpected  and  ascending  fortunes. 
He  had,  of  course,  gone  first  to  the 
Hotel  Guise.  There,  after  having 
knocked  at  the  great  door  and  had  it 
opened,  he  was  only  laughed  at  when 
he  asked  for  an  interview  with  the 
duch(>ss.     Then,  as  he  insisted,  thev  told 


him  that  he  ought  to  know  that  her  high- 
ness lived  at  Soissons  and  not  at  Paris. 
Ernanton  was  prepared  for  this  reception, 
so  it  did  not  discourage  him. 

"  I  am  grieved  at  her  highness's  ab- 
sence," said  he,  "  for  I  had  a  communica- 
tion of  great  importance  to  deliver  to  her 
from  the  Due  de  Ma^^enne." 

"•  From  the  Due  de  Mayenne  !  Who 
charged  you  to  deliver  it?" 

'•'The  duke  himself." 

'  •  The  duke  I  and  where,  pray  ?  for  he 
is  not  at  Paris  either  !  " 

"  I  know  that,  as  I  met  him  on  the  road 
to  Blois." 

"  On  the  road  to  Blois  ?  "  said  the  por- 
ter, a  little  more  attentive, 

"  Yes,  and  he  there  charged  me  with  a 
message  for  Madame  de  Montpensier." 

'•'A  message  ?  " 

"  A  letter." ''  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Ernanton,  striking  his 
doublet. 

"Will  you  let  me  see  it  ?  " 

"  Willingly."  And  Ernanton  drew  out 
the  letter. 

"What  singular  ink!"  said  the  man. 

"It  is  blood,"  said  Ernanton,   calmly. 

The  porter  grew  pale  at  these  words, 
and  at  the  idea  that  this  blood  belonged 
to  M.  de  Mayenne.  At  this  time,  when 
there  was  great  dearth  of  ink  and  abun- 
dance of  blood  spilled,  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  lovers  to  write  to  their  mistresses, 
or  absent  relations  to  their  families,  in  this 
liquid. 

•■Monsieur,"  said  the  servant,  "  I  do 
not  know  if  you  will  find  Madame  de 
Montpensier  in  Paris  or  its  environs ; 
but  go  to  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  called  Bel-Esbat,  which  belongs 
to  the  duchesse  ;  it  is  the  first  on  the  left 
hand  going  to  Vincennes,  after  the  con- 
vent of  the  Jacobins.  You  will  be  sure  to 
find  some  one  there  in  the  service  of  the 
duchesse  sufficiently  in  her  confidence  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  Avliere  Madame  la 
Duchesse  is  just  now." 

*•  Thank  you,"  said  Ernanton,  who  saw 
that  the  man  either  could  or  would  say  no 
more. 

He  found  Bel-Esbat  easily,  and  without 
mor(Mn(iniri(>s,  rang,  and  the  door  opened. 
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''Enter,"  said  a  man,  who  then  seemed 
to  wait  for  some  password,  but  as  Er- 
nanton  did  not  give  ^nj,  he  asked  him 
what  he  wanted. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Madame  la  Duch- 
esse  de  Montpensier/' 

"  And  why  do  you  come  here  for  her  ?" 

"  Because  the  porter  at  the  Hotel  Guise 
sent  me  here." 

"Madame  la  Duchesse  is  not  here." 

"  That  is  unluck}^  as  it  Avill  prevent  me 
from  fulfilling-  the  mission  with  which  M. 
de  Mayenne  charged  me." 

''  For  Madame  la  Duchesse  ?" 

"Yes." 

" From  M.  le  Due  de  Mayenne?  " 

"Yes." 

The  valet  reflected  a  moment.  "Mon- 
sieur," said  he,  "I  cannot  answer;  there 
is  some  one  else  whom  I  must  consult. 
Please  to  wait." 

"  These  people  are  well  served,"  thought 
Ernanton.  "  Certainly,  they  must  be 
dangerous  people  who  think  it  necessary 
to  hide  themselves  in  this  manner.  One 
cannot  enter  a  house  of  the  Guises  as  you 
can  the  Louvre.  I  begin  to  think  that  it  is 
not  the  true  king  of  France  whom  I  serve. " 

He  looked  round  him ;  the  courtyard 
was  deserted,  but  all  the  doors  of  the 
stables  were  open,  as  if  th.ey  expected 
some  troop  to  enter  and  take  up  their 
quarters.  He  was  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  the  valet,  followed  by  another. 

"  Leave  me  your  horse,  monsieur,"  said 
he,  "  and  follow  m^^  comrade ;  you  will 
find  some  one  who  can  answer  you  much 
better  than  I  can." 

Ernanton  followed  the  valet,  and  was 
shown  into  a  little  room,  where  a  simply 
though  elegantly  dressed  lady  was  seated 
at  an  embroidery  frame. 

"Here  is  the  gentleman  from  M.  de 
Mayenne,  madame,"  said  the  servant. 

She  turned,  and  Ernanton  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise. 

''You,  madame!"  cried  he,  recogniz- 
ing at  once  his  page  and  the  lady  of  the 
litter. 

"You!"  cried  the  lady  in  her  turn, 
letting  her  work  drop,  and  looking  at 
Ernanton. 

"  Leave  us,"  said  she  to  the  valet. 


"  You  are  of  the  household  of  Madame 
de  Montpensier,  madame  ?  "  said  Ernan- 
ton. 

"  Yes  ;  but  you,  monsieur,  how  do  you 
bring  here  a  message  from  the  Due  de 
Mayenne  ?  " 

"  Through  unforeseen  circumstances, 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  repeat," 
replied  Ernanton,  cautiously. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  discreet,  monsieur,"  said 
the  lad}',  smiling.  • 

"Yes,  madame,  whenever  it  is  right  to 
be  so." 

"But  I  see  no  occasion  for  your  dis- 
cretion here ;  for,  if  you  really  bring  a 
message  from  the  person  you  say —  Oh  ! 
do  not  look  angry ;  if  you  really  do,  I  say, 
it  interests  me  sufficiently  that,  in  remem- 
brance of  our  acquaintance,  short  though 
it  was,  you  should  tell  it  to  me." 

The  lady  threw  into  these  words  all 
the  caressing  and  seductive  grace  that 
a  pretty  woman  can. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Ernanton,  "3'ou 
cannot  make  me  tell  what  I  do  not 
know." 

"  And  still  less  what  you  will  not  tell." 

"Madame,  all  my  mission  consists  in 
delivering  a  letter  to  her  highness." 

"  Well,  then,  give  me  the  letter,"  said 
the  lady,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"Madame,  I  believed  I  had  had  the 
honor  of  telling  jou  that  this  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  duchesse." 

"  But,  as  the  duchesse  is  absent,  and  I 
represent  her  here,  you  may — " 

"I  cannot,  madame." 

"You  distrust  me,  monsieur?" 

"  I  ought  to  do  so,  madame ;  but,"  said 
the  young  man,  with  an  expression  there 
was  no  mistaking,  "  in  spite  of  the  mys- 
tery of  your  conduct,  you  have  inspired 
me,  I  confess,  with  very  different  senti- 
ments." 

"  Really, "  said  the  lady,  coloring  a  little 
under  Ernanton's  ardent  gaze. 

Ernanton  bowed. 

"  Take  care,  monsieur, "  said  she,  laugh- 
ing, "  you  are  making  a  declaration  of 
love."  " 

"Yes,  madame;  I  do  not  know  if  I 
maj^  ever  see  j^ou  again,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  too  precious  for  metolet  itslip." 
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"  Then,  monsieur,  I  understand." 

"  That  I  love  you,  madame ;  that  is 
easy  to  Understand." 

"  No,  but  how  you  came  here." 

"Ah,  pardon,  madame,  but  now  it  is  I 
who  do  not  understand." 

"  I  think  that,  wishing-  to  see  me  again, 
you  invented  a  pretext  to  get  in." 

''  I,  madame  !  you  judge  me  ill.  I  was 
ignorant  if  I  should  ever  see  you  again, 
and  I  hoped  only  from  chance,  which  al- 
ready had  twice  thrown  me  in  your  way; 
but  invent  a  pretext  I  could  never  do.  I 
am  strange,  perhaps  ;  I  do  not  think  like 
aU  the  world." 

"  Oh  !  }■  ou  say  3'ou  are  in  love,  and  you 
have  scruples  as  to  the  manner  of  intro- 
ducing yourself  again  to  her  you  love. 
It  is  very  fine,  monsieur,  but  I  partly 
guessed  it." 

''How,  madame,  if  you  please?  " 

"The  other  day  3'ou  met  me ;  I  was  in 
a  litter,  you  recognized  me,  and  you  did 
not  follow  me." 

•'Madame,  you  are  confessing  you  paid 
some  attention  to  me." 

' '  And  why  not  ?  Surely  the  way  in 
which  we  first  met  justified  my  putting 
my  head  out  of  my  litter  to  look  after  you 
when  you  passed.  But  you  galloped  away, 
after  uttering  an  '  Ah  I '  which  made  me 
tremble  in  my  litter." 

"I  was  forced  to  go  away,  madame." 

"  By  3'our  scruples  ?  " 

"No,  madame,  by  my  duty." 

"Well!"  said  the  lady,  laughing,  "I 
see  that  you  are  a  reasonable,  circum- 
spect lover,  who,  above  all  things,  fears 
to  compromise  himself." 

"  If  you  had  inspired  me  with  certain 
fears,  there  would  be  nothing  astonish- 
ing in  it.  Is  it  customary  that  a  woman 
should  dress  as  a  man,  force  the  barriers, 
and  come  to  see  an  unfortunate  wretch 
drawn  to  pieces,  using  meanwhile  all  sorts 
of  gesticulations  perfectlv  incomprehen- 
sible ?  " 

The  ladj^  grew  rather  pale,  although 
she  tried  to  smile. 

Ernanton  went  on.  "  Is  it  natural  also 
that  this  lady,  after  this  strange  an- 
nouncement, fearful  of  being  arrested, 
•shwild  flv  as  thouarh  she  were  a  thief,  al- 


though she  is  in  the  ser^'ice  of  Madame 
de  Montpensier,  a  powerful  princess,  al- 
though not  much  in  favor  at  court  ?  " 

This  time  the  lady  smiled  again,  but 
ironically. 

"  You  are  not  clear-sighted,  monsieur, 
in  spite  of  your  pretension  to  be  an  ob- 
server ;  for,  with  a  httle  sense,  all  that 
seems  obscure  to  you  would  have  been 
explained.  Was  it  not  very  natural  that 
Madame  de  Montpensier  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  M.  de  Salcede,  in  what 
he  might  be  tempted  to  say,  what  true  or 
false  revelations  he  might  utter  to  com- 
promise the  house  of  Lorraine?  And  if 
that  was  natural,  monsieur,  was  it  not 
also  so,  that  this  princess  should  send 
some  one,  some  safe,  intimate  friend,  to 
be  present  at  the  execution,  and  bring  her 
all  the  details  ?  Well,  monsieur,  this  per- 
son was  I.  Now,  do  you  think  I  could  go 
in  my  woman's  dress?  Do  you  think  I 
could  remain  indifferent  to  what  was  go- 


ing on 


V  " 


"You  are  right,  madame;  and  now  I 
admire  as  much  your  logic  and  talent  as 
I  did  before  yonv  beaut3'." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur.  And  now  that 
we  know  each  other,  and  that  everything 
is  explained,  give  me  the  letter,  since  it 
does  exist." 

"Impossible,  madame." 

The  unknown  seemed  trying  not  to 
grow  angrj-.  "Impossible?"  repeated 
she. 

"  Yes,  impossible ;  for  I  swore  to  M.  de 
Mayenne  to  deliver  it  onh-  to  the  duchesse 
herself." 

"Say,  rather,"  cried  the  lady,  giving 
wa^'  to  her  irritation,  "  that  3'ou  have  no 
letter;  that,  in  spite  of  3'our  pretended 
scruples,  it  was  a  mere  pretext  for  getting 
in  here;  that  you  Avished  to  see  me  again, 
and  that  was  all.  Well,  monsieur,  a-ou 
are  satisfied  ;  not  only  you  have  effected 
your  entrance,  but  you  have  seen  me, 
and  have  told  me  you  adore  me." 

''In  that,  as  in  all  the  rest,  I  have  told 
3^ou  truth,  madame." 

"Well,  so  be  it,  you  adore  me;  you 
wished  to  see  me,  and  you  have  seen  me. 
I  have  procured  yon  a  pleasure  in  return 
for  a  service.     We  are  quits.     AddeU  !  " 
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"  I  will  obey  you,  madame ;  since  you 
send  me  away,  I  will  go." 

"  Yes,"  cried  she,  now  really  ang-ry, 
"but  if  3'ou  know  uie,  I  do  not  know  j^ou. 
You  have  too  much  advantage  over  me. 
Ah  !  you  think  you  can  enter,  on  some 
pretext,  into  the  house  of  a  princess,  and 
go  away  and  say,  '  I  succeeded  in  jny 
perfidy.'  Ah  !  monsieur,  that  is  not  the 
behavior  of  a  gallant  man." 

"It  seems  to  me,  madame,  that  you 
are  very  hard  on  what  would  have  been, 
after  all,  only  a  trick  of  love,  if  it  had 
not  been,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  an 
affair  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  put 
aside  all  your  injurious  expressions,  and 
I  will  forget  all  I  might  have  said,  affec- 
tionate or  tender,  since  you  are  so  badly 
disposed  toward  me.  But  I  will  not  go  out 
from  here  under  the  weight  of  your  un- 
worthy suspicions.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  duke  for  Madame  de  Montpensier, 
and  here  it  is  ;  .you  can  see  the  handwrit- 
ing and  the  address." 

Erimnton  held  out  the  letter  to  the 
lady,  but  without  leaving  go  of  it. 

She  cast  her  eyes  on  it,  and  cried,  ''His 
writing  !     Blood  !  " 

Without  replying,  Ernanton  put  the 
letter  back  in  his  pocket,  bowed  low, 
and,  very  pale  and  bitterly  hurt,  turned 
to  go.  But  she  ran  after  him,  and  caught 
him  by  the  skirt  of  his  cloak. 

"What  is  it,  madame  ?  "  said  he. 

"For  pity's  sake,  pardon  me;  has  any 
accident  happened  to  the  duke  ?  " 

"  You  ask  me  to  pardon  you,  only  that 
you  ma^^  read  this  letter,  and  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  that  no  one  shall  read  it 
but  the  duchesse." 

"Ah!  obstinate  and  stupid  that  you 
are,"  cried  the  duchess,  with  a  fury  min- 
gled with  majesty ;  "do  yon  not  recog- 
nize me  ?— or  rather,  could  you  not  divine 
that  I  was  the  mistress  ? — and  are  these 
the  eyes  of  a  servant  ?  I  am  the  Duchesse 
de  Montpensier ;  give  me  the  letter." 

"You  are  the  duchesse  !  "cried  Ernan- 
ton, starting  back. 

"  Yes,  I  am.  Give  it  to  me  :  I  want 
to  know  what  has  happened  to  my  bro- 
ther." 

But  instead   of  obtjving.  as  the  duchess 


expected,  the  young  man,  recovering  from 
his  first  surprise,  crossed  his  arms. 

"How  can  I  believe  you,  when  you  have 
already  lied  to  me  twice?  " 

The  duchess's  eyes  shot  forth  fire  at 
these  Avords,  but  Ernanton  stood  firm. 

'  •  A\\  !  you  doubt  still  —  you  want 
proofs  !  "  cried  she,  tearing  her  lace  ruf- 
fles with  rage. 

"  Yes,  niadame." 

She  darted  toward  the  bell,  and  rang 
it  furiously  ;  a  valet  appeared . 

"What  does  madame  want?  "  said  he. 

She  stamped  her  foot  with  rage. 
"  Mayneville  ! "  cried  she,  "I  want 
Mayneville.     Is  he  not  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Let  him  come  here." 

The  valet  went,  and,  a  minute  after, 
Mayneville  entered. 

"Did  3^ou  send  for  me,  madame?" 
said  he. 

"  Madame  !  And  since  when  am  I  sim- 
ply madame  ?  "  cried  she  angrily. 

"Your  highness  !  "  said  Mayneville,  in 
surprise. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Ernanton,  "  I  have  now 
a  gentleman  before  me,  and  if  he  has 
lied,  I  shall  know  what  to  do." 

'•  You  believe  then,  at  last  ?  "  said  the 
duchess. 

"Yes,  madame,  I  believe,  and  here  is 
the  letter  ;  "  and,  bowing,  the  young  man 
gave  to  Madame  de  Montpensier  the  let- 
ter so  long  disputed. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

THE   LETTER   OF   M.    DE   MAYENNE. 

The  duchess  seized  the  letter,  opened  it, 
and  read  it  eagerly,  while  various  expres- 
sions passed  over  her  face,  like  clouds  over 
the  sky.  When  she  had  finished,  she  gave 
it  to  Mayneville  to  read.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  My  Sister — I  tried  to  do  myself  the 
work  I  should  have  left  to  others,  and  I 
have  been  punished  for  it.  I  have  received 
a  sword  wound  from  the  fellow  whom  you 
know.  The  worst  of  it  is,  tllat  he  has 
killed  five  of  my  men,  and  among  them 
Boularon  and  Desnoises,  who  are  my  best, 
af1«'i-  wliicli  lie  lied.     I  must  tell  you  that 
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he  was  aided  b3-  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
a  charming-  young"  man,  as  you  may  see. 
I  recommend  him  to  you ;  he  is  discretion 
itself. 

''One  merit  which  he  will  have,  I  pre- 
sume, in  your  eyes,  my  dear  sister,  is 
having"  prevented  my  conqueror  from 
killing-  me,  as  he  much  wislied,  having- 
pulled  off  my  mask  when  I  had  fainted, 
and  recognized  me. 

'•'I  recommend  j'ou,  sister,  to  discover 
the  name  and  profession  of  this  discreet 
cavalier ;  for  I  suspect  him,  while  he  in- 
terests me.  To  my  offers  of  service,  he 
replied  that  the  master  whom  he  served 
let  him  want  for  nothing. 

'•'  I  can  tell  3'ou  no  more  about  him,  but 
that  he  pretends  not  to  know  me.  I  suffer 
much,  but  believe  my  life  is  not  in  danger. 
Send  me  my  surgeon  at  once  ;  I  am  lying- 
like  a  horse  upon  straw,  the  bearer  will 
tell  you  where. 

' '  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  MAYE^^N:E." 

When  they  had  finished  reading,  the 
duchess  and  Mayneville  looked  at  each 
other  in  astonishment.  The  duchess  broke 
the  silence  first. 

"  To  whom,"  said  she,  "do  we  owe  the 
signal  service  that  you  have  rendered  us, 
monsieur  ?  ' ' 

"  To  a  man  who,  whenever  he  can,  helps 
the  weak  against  the  strong."' 

'•  Will  you  give  me  some  details,  mon- 
sieur ?  '' 

Ernanton  told  all  he  had  seen,  and 
named  the  duke's  place  of  retreat. 

Madame  de  Montpensier  and  Mayne- 
ville listened  with  interest.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  duchess  said  : 

"May  I  hope,  monsieur,  that  you  will 
continue  the  work  so  well  begun,  and 
attach  yourself  to  our  house  ?  ' ' 

These  words,  said  m  the  gracious  tone 
that  the  duchess  knew  so  well  how  to  use, 
were  very  flattering  to  Ernanton,  after 
the  avowal  which  he  had  made ;  but  the 
young  man,  putting  vanity  aside,  attrib- 
uted them  to  simple  curiosity. 

He  knew  well  that  the  king,  in  making 
it  a  condition  that  he  should  reveal  the 
duchess's  place  of  abode,  had  some  object 


in  view.  Two  interests  contended  within 
him — his  love,  that  he  might  sacrifice  ; 
and  his  honor,  which  he  could  not.  The 
temptation  was  all  the  stronger,  that  by 
avowing-  his  position  near  the  king,  he 
should  gain  an  enormous  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  duchess ;  and  it  was  not 
a  light  consideration  for  a  young  man  to 
be  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Montpensier.  St.  Maline  would  not 
have  resisted  a  minute.  All  these 
thoughts  rushed  through  Ernanton 's 
mind,  but  ended  by  making  him  stronger 
than  before. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "I  have  already 
had  the  honor  of  telling-  M.  de  Mayenne 
that  I  serve  a  good  master,  who  treats 
me  too  well  for  me  to  desire  to  seek  an- 
other." 

"My  brother  tells  me  in  his  letter, 
monsieur,  that  you  seemed  not  to  recog- 
nize him.  How,  if  you  did  not  know  him, 
then,  did  you  use  his  name  to  penetrate  to 
me  ?  ' " 

"  M.  de  Mayenne  seemed  to  wish  to  pre- 
serve his  incognito,  madame  ;  and  I,  there- 
fore, did  not  think  I  ought  to  recognize 
him  ;  and  it  might  have  been  disagr.eeable 
for  the  peasants  to  know  what  an  illus- 
trious guest  they  were  entertaining.  Here 
there  was  no  reason  for  secrecy ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  name  of  M.  de  Mayenne 
opened  the  way  to  you ;  so  I  thought 
that  here,  as  there,  I  acted  rightlJ^" 

The  duchess  smiled,  and  said,  "'  No  one 
could  extricate  himself  better  from  an 
embarrassing  question :  and  you  are,  I 
must  confess,  a  clever  man." 

"  I  see  no  cleverness  in  what  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  telling  you,  madame." 

"W^ell,  monsieur,"  said  the  duchess, 
impatiently,  "'  I  see  clearly  that  you  will 
tell  nothing.  You  do  not  reflect  that 
gratitude  is  a  heavy  burden  for  one  of 
my  house  to  bear;  that  you  have  twice 
rendered  me  a  ser\ice,  and  that  if  I  wished 
to  know  your  name,  or  rather  who  3^ou 
are — " 

"  I  know^,  madame,  you  would  learn  it 
easily ;,  but  you  would  learn  it  from  some 
one  else,  and  I  should  have  told  nothing." 

"He  is  always  right,"  cried  the  duch- 
ess, with   a   look   which  gave   Ernanton 
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luore  pleasure  than  over  a  look  had  done 
before.  Therefore  he  asked  no  more,  but 
like  the  g-ourmand  who  leaves  the  table 
when  he  thinks  he  has  had  the  best  bit, 
he  bowed,  and  prepared  to  take  leave. 

'•Then,  monsieur,  that  is  all  3^ou  have 
to  tell  me  ?  "  asked  the  duchess. 

''I  have  executed  my  commission,  and 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  present  my  hum- 
ble respects  to  your  highness." 

The  duchess  let  him  g-o,  but  when  the 
door  shut  behind  him,  she  -stamped  her 
foot  impatientl3^ 

"Mayneville,"  said  she,  'Miave  that 
young-  man  followed." 

''Impossible,  madame;  all  our  house- 
hold are  out,  I  myself  am  waiting-  for  the 
event.  It  is  a  bad  day  on  which  to  do 
anything-  else  than  what  we  have  decided 
to  do." 

"You  are  rig-ht,  Mayneville  ;  but  after- 
ward— " 

'•'Oh!  afterward,  if  you  please,  mad- 
ame." 

"  Yes ;  for  I  suspect  him,  as  vay  bro- 
ther does." 

"He  is  a  brave  fellow,  at  all  events  ; 
and  really  we  are  lucky,  a  stranger  com- 
ing to  render  us  such  a  service." 

"Nevertheless,  Mayneville,  have  him 
watched.  But  night  is  falling,  and  Valois 
must  be  returning  from  Vincennes." 

"  Oh  !  we  have  time  before  Us  ;  it  is 
not  eight  o'clock,  and  our  men  have  not 
arrived." 

"  All  have  the  word,  have  they  not  ?  " 

"  All." "  They  are  trustworthy  ?  " 

"Tried,  madame." 

"  How  many  do  you  expect  ?  " 

"  Fifty;  it  is  more  than  necessary,  for 
besides  them  we  have  two  hundred  monks, 
as  g-ood  as  soldiers,  if  not  better." 

"As  soon  as  our  men  have  arrived, 
range  jomy  monks  on  the  road." 

"  They  are  all  read}-,  madame  ;  they 
will  intercept  the  way,  our  men  will  push 
the  carriage  toward  them,  the  gates  of 
the  convent  will  be  open,  and  will  have 
but  to  close  behind  the  carriage." 

"  Let  us  sup,  then,  Mayneville,  it  will 
pass  the  time.  I  am  so  impatient,  I 
should  like  to  push  the  hands  of  the 
clock." 


"  The  hour  will  come  ;  be  easy." 

' '  But  our  men  ? ' ' 

"  They  will  be  here ;  it  is  hardly  eight." 

"  Mayneville,  my  poor  brother  asks  for 
his  surgeon  ;  the  best  surg-eon,  the  best 
cure  for  his  wound,  will  be  a  lock  of  the 
Valois's  shaved  head,  and  the  man  who 
should  carry  him  that  present,  Mayne- 
ville, would  be  sure  to  be  welcome." 

"  In  two  hours,  madame,  that  man 
shall  set  out  to  find. our  dear  duke  in  his 
retreat ;  he  who  went  out  of  Paris  as  a 
fugitive  shall  return  triumphantly." 

"  One  word  more,  Mayneville  ;  are  our 
friends  in  Paris  warned  ?  " 

"  What  friends  ?  " "The  leaguers." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  madame ;  to  tell  a 
bourgeois  is  to  tell  all  Paris.  Once  the 
deed  is  done,  and  the  prisoner  safe  in  the 
cloister,  we  can  defend  ourselves  against 
an  army.  Then  we  should  risk  nothing  by 
cr3dng  from  the  roof  of  the  convent,  '  We 
have  the  Valois  !  '  " 

"  You  are  ■  both  skillful  and  prudent, 
Mayneville.  Do  you  know,  though,  that 
my  responsibilitj'^  is  great,  and  that  no 
woman  will  ever  have  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted such  a  project  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,  madame  ;  therefore  I  coun- 
sel you  in  trembling." 

"  The  monks  will  be  armed  under  their 
robes  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Mind  3'^ou  kill  those  two  fellows  whom 
we  saw  pass,  riding  at  the  sides  of  the 
carriage,  then  we  can  describe  what 
passes  as  pleases  us  best," 

'•'Kill  those  poor  devils,  madame  !  do 
you  think  that  necessary  ?  " 

"De  Loignac  !  would  he  be  a  great 
loss?" 

"  He  is  a  brave  soldier." 

"  A  parvenu,  like  that  other  ill-looking 
fellow  Avho  pranced  on  the  left,  with  his 
fier^'^  eyes  and  his  black  skin." 

"  Oh  !  that  one  I  do  not  care  so  much 
about ;  I  do  not  know  him,  amd  I  agree 
with  your  highness  in  disliking  his  looks." 

"Then  you  abandon  him  to  me?" 
laughed  the  duchess. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  madame.  What  I  said  was 
only  for  your  renown,  and  the  morality  of 
the  party  that  we  represent." 
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"  Good ;  Mayneville,  I  know  you  are  a 
virtuous  man,  and  I  will  sig-n  you  a  cer- 
tificate of  it  if  you  like.  You  need  have 
nothing-  to  do  with  it ;  they  will  defend 
the  Valois  and  get  killed.  To  you  I 
recommend  that  young-  man." 

''Who?" 

''  lio  who  just  left  us ;  see  if  he  be  really 
gone,  and  if  he  be  not  some  spy  sent  b^^ 
our  enemies." 

Mayneville  opened  the  window,  and 
tried  to  look  out. 

"Oh  !  what  a  dark  nig-ht,"  said  he. 

"  An  excellent  nig-ht ;  the  darker  the 
better.  Therefore,  g-ood  courage,  my  cap- 
tain." 

''Yes,  but  we  shall  see  nothing." 

"  God,  whom  Ave  fight  for,  will  see  for 
us." 

Maj'neville,  who  did  not  seem  quite  so 
sure  of  the  intervention  of  Providence  in 
affairs  of  this  nature,  remained  at  the 
window  looking  out. 

"Do  you  see  an^-  one?"  asked  the 
duchess. 

"No,  but  I  hear  the  tramp  of  horses." 

"It  is  they;  all  goes  well."  And  the 
duchess  touched  the  famous  pair  of  golden 
scissors  at  her  side. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

HOW  DOM   GORENFLOT   BLESSED    THE   KING 

AS  HE  PASSED   BEFORE  THE   PRIORY 

OF    THE    JACOBINS. 

Ernanton  went  away  with  a  full  heart 
but  a  quiet  conscience  ;  he  had  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  to  declare  his  love 
to  a  princess,  and  to  get  over  the  aAvk- 
wardness  which  might  have  resulted  from 
it  \>y  the  important  conversation  which 
followed.  He  had  neither  betrayed  the 
king,  M.  de  Mayenne,  nor  himself.  There- 
fore he  was  content,  but  he  still  wished 
for  many  things,  and,  among  others,  a 
(^uick  return  to  Vincennes,  where  the 
king  expected  him  ;  then  to  go  to  bed 
and  dream.  He  set  off  at  full  gallop  as 
soon  as  he  left  Bel-Esbat,  but  he  had 
scarcely  gone  a  hundred  yards  wh^n  he 
came  on  a  body  of  cavaliers  who  stretched 
right  across  the  road.  He  was  surrounded 
in  a  minute,  and  half  a  dozen  «words  and 
pistols  presented  at  him. 


"Oh  !  "  said  Ernanton,  "robbers on  the 
road,  a  league  from  Paris — " 

"Silence,  if  you  please,"  said  a  voice 
that  Ernanton  thought  he  recognized. 
"  Your  sword,  your  arms  ;  quick," 

And  one  man  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
horse,  while  another  stripped  him  of  liis 
arms. 

"  Peste  !  what  clever  thieves  !  "  said 
Ernanton.  "At  least,  gentlemen,  do  me 
the  favor  to  tell  me — " 

"Why  it  is  M.  de  CarmaingesI"  said 
the  man  who  had  seized  his  sword. 

"M.  de  Pincornay  !  "  cried  Ernanton. 
"Oh,  fie;  what  a  bad  trade  you  have 
taken  up." 

"  I  said  silence,"  cried  the  voice  of  the 
chief  ;  "  and  take  this  man  to  the  depot." 

"But,  M.  de  St.  Maline,  it  is  our  com- 
panion, Ernanton  de  Carmainges." 

"Ernanton  here!"  cried  St.  Maline, 
angrily;  "what   is   he   doing  here?" 

"Good-evening,  gentlemen, ".said  Car- 
mainges ;  "  I  did  not,  I  confess,  expect 
to  find  so  much  good  company." 

"Diable!"  growled  St.  Maline ;  "this 
is  unforeseen." 

"By  me  also,  I  assure  you,"  said  Er- 
nanton, laughing. 

"It  is  embarrassing;  what  were  you 
doing  here?  " 

"If  I  asked  you  that  question,  would 
you  answer?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  let  me  act  as  you  would." 

"Then  you  will  not  tell  me  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Nor  where  you  were  going  ?  " 

Ernanton  did  not  answer. 

"Then,  monsieur,  since  you  do  not  ex- 
plain, I  must  treat  you  like  any  other 
man." 

"  Do  what  3-ou  please,  monsieur ;  onl\' 
I  warn  you,  you  will  have  to  answer  for 
it." 

"ToM.  de  Loignac?" 

"  Higher  than  that." 

'•M.  d'Epernon?" 

"Higher  still." 

"Well,  I  have  my  orders,  and  I  shall 
send  3'ou  to  Yincennes." 

"That  is  capital  ;  it  is  just  where  I  was 
going.'* 
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•'It  is  lucky  that  this  little  journey 
pleases  you  so  much." 

Ernanton  was  then  conducted  by  his 
companions  to  the  court3^ard  of  Vin- 
cennes.  Here  he  found  fifty  disarmed 
cavaliers,  who,  looking-  pale  and  dispirited, 
and  surrounded  by  fifty  light  horse,  were 
deploring-  their  bad  fortune,  and  anticipat- 
ing a  disastrous  ending-  to  an  enterprise 
so  well  planned.  The  Forty-five  had 
taken  all  these  men,  either  by  force  or 
cunning,  as  they  had,  for  precaution, 
come  to  the  rendezvous  either  singly,  or 
two  or  three  together  at  most.  Now  all 
this  would  have  rejoiced  Ernanton  had  he 
understood  it,  but  he  saw  without  under- 
standing. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he  to  St.  Maline,  "1 
see  that  you  were  told  of  the  imi^ortance 
of  my  mission,  and  that,  fearing  some  ac- 
cident for  me,  j^ou  were  good  enough  to 
take  the  trouble  to  escort  me  here ;  now  I 
will  tell  you  that  you  were  right;  the 
king  expects  me,  and  I  have  important 
things  to  say  to  him.  I  will  tell  the  king 
what  you  have  done  for  his  service." 

St.  Maline  grew  red  and  then  pale ;  but 
he  understood,  being  clever  when  not 
blinded  by  passion,  that  Ernanton  spoke 
the  truth,  and  that  he  was  expected. 
There  was  no  joking  wath  MM.  de  Loignac 
and  d'Epernon  ;  therefore  he  said,  ••'  You 
are  free,  M.  Ernanton  ;  I  am  delighted  to 
have  been  agreeable  to  you." 

Ernanton  waited  for  no  more,  but  be- 
gan to  mount  the  staircase  which  led  to 
the  king's  room.  St.  Maline  followed  him 
with  his  eyes,  and  saw  De  Loignac  meet 
him  on  the  stairs,  and  sign  to  him  to 
come  on.  De  Loignac  then  descended  to 
see  the  captives  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
pronounced  the  road  perfectly  safe  and 
free  for  the  king's  return.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  Jacobin  convent,  and  the 
artillery  and  musketry  of  the  fathers. 
Bat  D'Epernon  did,  being  perfectly  in- 
formed by  Nicholas  Poulain.  Therefore, 
when  De  Loignac  came  and  said  to  his 
chief,  "Monsieur,  the  roads  are  free," 
D'Epernon  replied  : 

"  Very  well,  the  king  orders  that  the 
Fortj^-five  guards  form  themselves  into 
three   compact   bodies,  one  to  go  before 


and  one  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  so 
that  if  there  be  any  firing  it  may  not 
reach  the  carriage." 

"Very  good  !  "  said  De  Loignac,  "only 
I  do  not  see  where  firing  is  to  come 
from." 

"  At  the  priory  of  the  Jacobins,  mon- 
sieur, t\\ey  must  draw  close." 

This  dialogue  was  interrupted  b}-  the 
king,  who  descended  the  staircase,  fol- 
lowed by  several  gentlemen,  among  whom 
St.  Maline,  with  rage  in  his  heart,  recog- 
nized Ernanton. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  "are  my 
brave  Forty-five  all  here  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  D'Epernon,  showing 
them. 

"  Have  the  orders  been  given  ?  " 

"Yes,  sire,  and  will  be  followed." 

"  Let  us  go,  then  !  " 

The  light  horse  were  left  in  charge  of 
the  prisoners,  and  forbidden  to  address 
a  w^ord  to  them.  The  king  got  into  his 
carriage  with  his  naked  sword  by  his 
side,  and,  as  nine  o'clock  struck,  they  set 
off. 

M.  de  Mayneville  was  still  at  his  win- 
dow, only  he  was  infinitely  less  tranquil 
and  hopeful,  for  none  of  his  soldiers  had 
appeared,  and  the  only  sound  heard  along 
the  silent  black  road  was  now  and  then 
horses'  feet  on  the  road  to  Vincennes. 
When  this  occurred,  Mayneville  and  the 
duchess  vainly  tried  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on.  At  last  Mayneville  became  so 
anxious  that  he  sent  off  a  man  on  horse- 
back, telling  him  to  inquire  of  the  first 
body  of  cavaliers  he  met.  The  messen- 
ger did  not  return,  so  the  duchess  sent 
another,  but  neither  reappeared. 

"  Our  officer,"  said  the  duchess,  always 
hopeful,  "must  have  been  afraid  of  not 
having  sufficient  force,  and  must  have 
kept  our  men  to  help  him  ;  it  is  prudent, 
but  it  makes  one  anxious."  • 

"  Yes,  verj^  anxious, "  said  Mayneville, 
whose  ej^es  never  quitted  the  horizon. 

"  Mayneville,  Avhat  can  have  hap- 
pened ? ' ' 

"I  will  go  myself,  madame,  and  find 
out." 

"Oh,  no!  I  forbid  that.  Who  would 
stav    with    me,    who    would    know    our 
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friends,  when  the  time  comes  ?  No, 
no,  stay,  Mayneville ;  one  is  naturally 
apprehensive  when  a  secret  of  this  im- 
portance is  concerned,  but,  really,  the 
plan  was  too  well  combined,  and,  above 
all,  too  secret,  not  to  succeed."' 

''Nine  o'clock!"  rephed  Mayneville, 
rather  to  himself  than  to  the  duchess. 
"  Well !  here  are  the  Jacobins  coming- 
out  of  their  convent,  and  ranging-  them- 
selves along  the  walls." 

"Listen!"  cried  the  duchess.  They 
began  to  hear  from  afar  a  noise  like 
thunder. 

''It  is  cavalrj' ! "  cried  the  duchess; 
"  they  are  bringing  him,  we  have  him  at 
last;  "  and  she  clapped  her  hands  in  the 
wildest  joy. 

"Yes,"  said  Mayneville,  ''I  hear  a 
carriage  and  the  gallop  of  horses." 

And  he  cried  out  loudly,  "  Outside  the 
walls,  my  brothers,  outside  !  " 

Immediately  the  gates  of  the  priory 
opened,  and  a  hundred  armed  monks 
marched  out,  with  Borromee  at  their 
head,  and  they  heard  Gorenflot's  voice 
Gvy'uig,  "  Wait  for  me,  wait  for  me ;  I 
must  be  at  the  head  to  receive  his 
majesty." 

"Go  to  the  balcony,  prior,"  cried  Bor- 
romee, "and  overlook  us  all." 

• '  Ah  !  true  ;  I  forgot  that  I  had  chosen 
that  place,  but  luckily  you  are  here  to 
remind  me." 

Borromee  dispatched  four  monks  to 
stand  behind  the  prior,  on  the  pretense 
of  doing  him  honor. 

Soon  the  road  was  illiuiiined  by  a  num- 
ber of  torches,  thanks  to  which  the  duch- 
ess and  Mayneville  could  see  cuirasses 
and  swords  shining.  Incapable  of  mod- 
eration, she  cried — "Go  down,  Mayneville, 
and  bring  him  to  me." 

"  Yes,  madame,  but  one  thing  disquiets 
me.'' 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  do  not  hear  the  signal  agreed  on." 

"What  use  is  the  signal,  since  they 
have  him?  " 

"But  the}'  were  to  arrest  him  only 
here,  before  the  priory." 

"  They  must  have  found  a  good  oppor- 
tunity earlier." 


"I  do  not  see  our  officer." 

"I  do." 

"Where?" 

"  See  that  red  plume." 

'•  Ventrebleu  !  that  red  plume — " 

"Well?" 

''It  is  M.  d'Epernon,  sword  in  hand.  " 

"  They  have  left  him  his  sword." 

"  Mordieu  !    he  commands.'" 

"Our  people!  There  has  been  trea- 
son.'" 

"  Oh  !  madame ;  they  are  not  our  peo- 
ple." 

"  You  are  mad,  Mayneville  ! ' ' 

But  at  that  moment  De  Loignac,  at 
the  head  of  the  fir.st  body  of  guards, 
cried,  brandishing  his  large  sword,  "Vive 
le  Roi !  " 

"Vive  le  Roi !  "  replied  enthusiastically 
all  the  Forty-five,  ^\•ith  their  Gascon  ac- 
cent. The  duchess  grew  pale  and  sank 
down  almost  fainting.  Mayneville,  som- 
ber, but  resolute,  drew  his  sword,  not 
knowing  but  what  the  house  was  to  be 
attacked.  The  cortege  advanced,  and 
had  reached  Bel-Esbat.  Borromee  came 
a  little  forward,  and  as  De  Loignac  rode 
straight  up  to  him.  he  immediately  saw 
that  all  was  lost,  and  determined  on  his 
part. 

"  Room  for  the  king  !  "  cried  De  Loig- 
nac. Gorenflot,  dehghted  with  the  scene, 
extended  his  powerful  arm  and  blessed 
the  king  from  his  balconj^.  Henri  saw 
him,  and  bowed  smilingly,  and  at  this 
mark  of  favor  Gorenflot  gave  out  a 
"Vive  le  Roi !  "  with  his  stentorian  voice. 
The  rest,  however,  remained  mute :  they 
expected  a  different  result  from  their  two 
months'  training.  But  Borromee,  feel- 
ing certain  from  the  absence  of  the  duch- 
ess's troops  of  the  fate  of  the  enterprise, 
knew  that  to  hesitate  a  moment  was  to 
be  ruined,  and  he  answered  with  a  "Vive 
le  Roi  !"  almost  as  sonorous  as  Goren- 
flot's.    Then  all  the  rest  took  it  up. 

"Thanks,  reverend  father,  thanks." 
cried  Henri ;  and  then  he  passed  the 
convent,  where  his  course  was  to  have 
terminated,  like  a  whirlwind  of  fire, 
noise, .  and  glory,  leaving  behind  him 
Bel-Esbat  in  obscurity. 

From    her     balconv.    hidden     bv    th« 
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§-olden  scutcheon,  behind  which  she  was 
kneeling',  the  duchess  saw  and  examined 
each  face  on  which  the  light  of  the 
torches  fell. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  she,  ''look,  Maj'-neville  ! 
That  3'oung-  man,  my  brother's  messen- 
ger, is  in  the  king's  service  !  We  are 
lost !  " 

"  We  must  fly  immediately,  madame, 
now  the  Valois  is  conqueror." 

"  We  have  been  betrayed ;  it  must 
have  been  by  that  young  man,  he  must 
have  known  all." 

The  king  had  already,  with  all  his 
escort,  entered  the  Porte  St.  Antoine, 
which  had  opened  before  him  and  shut 
behind  him. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

HOW  CHICOT   BLESSED  KING  LOUIS  II.  FOR 

HA.VING  INVENTED  POSTING,    AND 

RESOLVED  TO  PROFIT  BY  IT. 

Chicot,  to  whom  our  readers  will  now 
permit  us  to  return,  after  his  last  advent- 
ure, went  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Be- 
tween the  duke  and  him  would  now  exist 
a  mortal  struggle,  which  would  end  only 
with  life.  Mayenne,  wounded  in  his  body, 
and  still  more  grievously  in  his  self-love, 
would  never  forgive  him.  Skillful  in  all 
mimicry,  Chicot  now  pretended  to  be  a 
great  lord,  as  he  had  before  imitated  a 
good  bourgeois,  and  thus  never  prince 
was  served  with  more  zeal  than  M.  Chi- 
cot, when  he  had  sold  Ernanton's  horse 
and  had  talked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  the  postmaster.  Chicot,  once  in  the 
saddle,  was  determined  not  to  stop  until 
he  reached  a  place  of  safety,  and  he  went 
as  quickly  as  constant  fresh  relays  of 
horses  could  manage.  He  himself  seemed 
made  of  iron,  and,  at  the  end  of  sixty 
leagues,  accomplished  in  twentj'^  hours, 
to  feel  no  fatigue.  When,  thanks  to  this 
rapidity,  in  three  days  he  i^eached  Bor- 
deaux, he  thought  he  might  take  breath. 
A  man  can  think  while  he  gallops,  and 
Chicot  thought  much.  What  kind  of 
prince  was  he  about  to  find  in  that 
strange  Henri,  whom  some  thought  a 
fool,  others  a  coward,  and  all  a  renegade 
without  firmness.  But  Chicot's  opinion 
was  rather  different  to  that  of  the  rest  of 


the  world  ;  and  he  was  clever  at  divining 
what  lay  below  the  surface.  Henri  of 
Navarre  was  to  him  an  enigma,  although 
an  unsolved  one.  But  to  know  that  he 
was  an  enigma  was  to  have  found  out 
much.  Chicot  knew  more  than  others, 
by  knowing,  like  the  old  Grecian  sage, 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Therefore,  where 
most  people  would  have  gone  to  speak 
freelj'^,  and  with  their  hearts  on  their  lips, 
Chicot  felt  that  he  must  proceed  cau- 
tiousl}'^  and  with  carefully -guarded  words. 
All  this  was  impressed  on  his  mind  \iy  his 
natural  penetration,  and  also  by  the  as- 
pect of  the  country  through  which  he  was 
passing.  Once  within  the  limits  of  the 
little  principality  of  Navarre,  a  country 
whose  poverty  was  proverbial  in  France, 
Chicot,  to  his  great  astonishment,  ceased 
to  see  the  impress  of  that  misery  which 
showed  itself  in  every  house  and  on  every 
face  in  the  finest  provinces  of  that  fertile 
France  which  he  had  just  left.  The  wood- 
cutter who  passed  along,  with  his  arm 
leaning  on  the  yoke  of  his  favorite  ox,  the 
girl  with  short  petticoats  and  quiet  steps, 
carrying  water  on  her  head,  the  old  man 
humming  a  song  of  his  youthful  days,  the 
tame  bird  who  warbled  in  his  cage,  or 
pecked  at  his  plentiful  supply  of  food,  the 
brown,  thin,  but  healthj''  children  playing 
about  the  roads,  all  said  in  a  language 
clear  and  intelligible  to  Chicot,  "  See,  we 
are  happ}^  here." 

Often  he  heard  the  sound  of  heavy 
wheels,  and  then  saw  coming  along  the 
wagon  of  the  vintages,  full  of  casks  and 
of  children  with  red  faces.  Sometimes  an 
arquebuse  from  behind  a  hedge,  or  vines, 
or  fig'-trees,  made  him  tremble  for  fear  of 
an  ambush,  but  it  always  turned  out  to 
be  a  hunter,  followed  by  his  g'reat  dogs, 
traversing  the  plain,  plentiful  in  hares,  to 
reach  the  mountain,  equally'  full  of  par- 
tridges and  heathcocks.  Although  the 
season  was  advanced,  and  Chicot  had  left 
Paris  full  of  fog  and  hoar-frost,  it  was 
here  warm  and  fine.  The  great  trees, 
which  had  not  yet  entirely  lost  their 
leaves,  which,  indeed,  in  the  south  they 
never  lose  entirely,  threw  deep  shadows 
from  their  reddening  tops. 

The  B^arnais  peasants,  their  caps  over 
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one  ear,  rode  about  on  the  little  cheap 
horses  of  the  country,  which  seem  inde- 
fatigable, go  twenty-  leagues  at  a  stretch, 
and,  never  combed,  never  covered,  give 
themselves  a  shake  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  and  go  to  graze  on  the  first  tuft 
of  heath,  their  only  and  sufficing  repast. 

"Ventre  de  biche  !  "  said  Chicot;  "I 
have  never  seen  Gascony  so  rich.  I  con- 
fess the  letter  weighs  on  my  mind,  al- 
though I  have  translated  it  into  Latin. 
However,  I  have  never  heard  that  Hen- 
riot,  as  Charles  IX.  called  him,  knew 
Latin;  so  I  will  give  him  a  free  French 
translation." 

Chicot  inquired,  and  was  told  that  the 
king  was  at  Nerac.  He  turned  to  the 
left  to  reach  this  place,  and  found  the 
road  full  of  people  returning  from  the 
market  at  Condom.  He  learned,  for  Chi- 
cot, careful  in  answering  the  questions  of 
others,  was  a  great  questioner  himself, 
that  the  king  of  Navarre  led  a  very  joy- 
ous life,  and  was  alw^ays  changing  from 
•  one  love  to  another. 

He  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
Catholic  priest,  a  sheep-owner,  and  an 
officer,  who  had  joined  company  on  the 
road,  and  were  traveling  together.  This 
chance  association  seemed  to  him  to  rep- 
resent Navarre,  learned,  commercial,  and 
military. 

The  officer  recounted  to  him  several 
sonnets  which  had  been  made  on  the 
loves  of  the  king  and  the  beautiful  La 
Fosseuse,  daughter  of  Rene  de  Montmo- 
rency, baron  de  Fosseux. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Chicot ;  "in  Paris,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  king  is  mad  about  Mile,  de 
Rebours." 

"Oh!  that  is  at  Pau." 

"What!  has  the  king  a  mistress  in 
every  town  ?  " 

"Very  likely  ;  I  know  that  he  was  the 
lover  of  Mile,  de  Dayelle,  while  I  was  in 
garrison  at  Castelnaudry." 

"  Oh  !  Mile.  Dayelle,  a  Greek,  was  she 
not?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest;  "  a  Cyprian." 

"lamfrom  Agen,".  said  the  merchant ; 
"  and  I  know  that  when  the  king  was 
there  he  made  love  to  Mile,  de  Tignon- 
ville." 


"  Ventre  de  biche  !  "  said  Chicot ;  "  he 
is  a  universal  lover.  But  to  return  to 
Mile.  Dayelle  ;  I  knew  her  family." 

"She  was  jealous  and  was  always 
threatening ;  she  had  a  pretty  little  pon- 
iard, which  she  used  to  keep  on  her  work- 
table,  and  one  day,  the  king  went  away 
and  carried  the  poniard  with  him,  saving 
that  he  did  not  wish  an3'  misfortune  to 
happen  to  his  successor." 

"'  And  Mile,  de  Rebours  ?  " 

"Oh  !  they  quarreled." 

"  Then  La  Fosseuse  is  the  last  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  I  yes  ;  the  king  is  mad 
about  her." 

"  But  what  does  the  queen  say  ?  " 

"  She  carries  her  griefs  to  the  foot  of 
the  crucifix,"  said  the  priest. 

"Besides,"  said  the  officer,  "she  is  ig- 
norant of  all  these  things." 

"  That  is  not  possible,"  said  Chicot. 

"Why  so?" 

' '  Because  Nerac  is  not  so  large  that  it 
is  easy  to  hide  things  there." 

"  As  for  that,  there  is  a  park  there  con- 
tainhig  avenues  more  than  3,000  feet  long 
of  cypresses,  plane  trees,  and  magnificent 
sycamores,  and  the  shade  is  so  thick  it  is 
almost  dark  in  broad  daylight.  Think 
what  it  must  be  at  night." 

"And  then  the  queen  is  much  occu- 
pied." 

"Occupied?" 

"Yes." 

"  With  whom,  pray  ?  " 

"  With  God,  monsieur,"  said  the  priest. 

"With  God?" 

"Yes,  the  queen  is  religious." 

"Religious!  But  there  is  no  mass  at 
the  palace,  is  there  ?  " 

"  No  mass ;  do  you  take  us  for  heath- 
ens? Learn,  monsieur,  that  the  king 
goes  to  church  with  his  gentlemen,  and 
the  queen  hears  mass  in  her  private 
chapel." 

"The  queen?" 

"Yes." 

"  Queen  Marguerite  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  I,  unworthy  as  I  am,  re- 
ceived tw^o  crowns  for  officiating  there  ;  I 
even  pi^eached  a  very  good  sermon  on  the 
text,  '  God  has  separated  the  wheat  from 
the  chart'.'     It  is  in  the  Bible.  •  God  will 
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separate,'  but  as  it  is  a  long"  time  since 
tlaat  was  written,  I  supposed  that  the 
thing'  was  done." 

"And  the  king  ?  '' 

"He  heard  it,  and  applauded." 

"I  must  add,"  said  the  officer,  "that 
t\iej  do  something-  else  than  hear  mass 
at  the  palace  ;  they  g"ive  good  dinners — 
and  the  promenades  !  I  do  not  believe  in 
an}'  place  in  France  there  are  more  mus- 
taches shown  than  in  the  promenades  at 
Nerac." 

Chicot  knew  Queen  Margueiate  well, 
and  he  knew  that  if  she  was  blind  to  these 
love  affairs,  it  was  when  she  had  some  mo- 
tive for  placing-  a  bandag-e  over  her  eyes. 

"Ventre  de  biche  !  "  said  he,  "these 
allej^s  of  cypresses,  and  3,000  feet  of  shade, 
make  me  feel  uncomfortable.  I  am  com- 
ing from  Paris  to  tell  the  truth  at  Nerac, 
where  the}'  have  such  deep  shade,  that 
women  do  not  see  their  husbands  walking- 
with  other  women.  Corbiou  !  they  will 
be  ready  to  kill  me  for  troubling-  so  many 
charming-  promenades.  Happily  I  know 
the  king-  is  a  philosopher,  and  I  trust  in 
that.  Besides,  I  am  an  ambassador,  and 
sacred." 

Chicot  entered  Nerac  in  the  evening-, 
just  at  the  time  of  the  promenades  which 
occupied  the  king-  so  much.  Chicot  could 
see  the  simplicity  of  the  i-oyal  manners  by 
the  ease  with  which  he  obtained  an  audi- 
ence. A  valet  opened  the  door  of  a  rustic- 
looking-  apartment  bordered  with  flowers, 
above  which  was  the  king-'s  antechamber 
and  sitting-room.  An  officer  or  pag-e  ran 
to  find  the  king,  wherever  he  mig-ht  be 
when  any  one  jA'ished  for  an  audience,  and 
he  always  came  at  the  first  invitation. 
Cliicot  was  pleased  with  this ;  he  judged 
the  king-  to  be  open  and  candid,  and  he 
thought  so  still  more  when  he  saw  the 
king  coming-  up  a  winding-  walk  bordered 
with  laurels  and  roses,  an  old  hat  on  his 
head,  and  dressed  in  a  dark  green  doublet 
and  gray  boots,  and  with  a  cup  and  ball 
in  his  hand.  He  looked  gay  and  happ3% 
as  though  care  never  came  near  him. 

"Who  wants  me?"  said  he  to  the 
page. 

"A  man  who  looks  to  me  half  courtier, 
half  soldifT." 


Chicot  heard  these  words,,  and  ad- 
vanced. 

"  It  is  I,  sire." 

"  What !  M.  Chicot  in  Navarre  !  Ven- 
tre St.  Gris  !  welcome,  dear  M.  Chicot  ! " 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  sire." 

"Quite  well?  Ah,  parbleu !  we  will 
drink  together,  I  am  quite  delig-hted. 
Chicot,  sit  down  there."  And  he  pointed 
to  a  g-rass  bank. 

"Oh  no,  sire  !" 

"  Have  3^ou  come  200  leagues  for  me  to 
leave  yo\x  standing-  ?  No,  no  •  sit  down  ; 
one  cannot  talk  standing." 

"But,  sire,  respect — " 

"  Respect  !  here  in  Navarre  !  You  are 
mad,  my  poor  Chicot." 

"  No,  sire,  I  am  not  mad,  but  I  am  an 
ambassador." 

A  slight  frown  contracted  Henri's  brow, 
but  disappeared  at  once. 

"  Ambassador,  from  whom  ?  " 

"  From  Henri  III.  I  come  from  Paris 
and  the  Louvre,  sire." 

"Oh!  that  is  different.  Come  with 
me,"  said  the  king,  rising,  with  a  sigh. 

"Page,  take  wine  up  to  my  room. 
Come,  Chicot,  I  will  conduct  you." 

Chicot  followed  the  king,  thinking, 
"  How  disagreeable  !  to  come  and  trouble 
this  honest  man  in  his  peace  and  his  ig- 
norance.    Bah  !  he  will  be  philosophical." 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

HOW  THE  KING  OF  NAVARRE  GUESSES  THAT 

"TURENNIUS  "  MEANS  TURENNE,  AND 

"  MARGOTA  "    MARGOT. 

The  king-  of  Navarre's  room  was  not 
very  sumptuous,  for  he  was  not  rich,  and 
did  not  waste  the  little  he  had.  It  was 
large,  and,  with  his  bedroom,  occupied 
all  the  right  wing  of  the  castle.  It  was 
well,  thoug-h  not  royally  furnished,  and 
had  a  magnificent  view  over  meadows  and 
rivers.  Great  trees,  willows,  and  planes 
hid  the  course  of  the  stream  every  here 
and  there,  which  glanced  between,  golden 
in  the  sunlight,  or  silver  by  that  of  the 
moon.  This  beautiful  panorama  was  ter- 
minated by  a  range  of  hills,  which  looked 
violet  in  the  evening  light.  The  windows 
on  the  other  side  looked  on  to  the  court 
of  the  castle. 
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All  these  natural  beauties  interested 
Chicot  less  than  the  arrang-ements  of  the 
room,  which  was  the  ordinary  sitting-- 
Toom  of  Henri. 

The  king"  seated  himself,  with  his  con- 
stant smile,  in  a  great  armchair  of  leather 
with  g-ilt  nails,  and  Chicot,  at  his  com- 
mand, sat  down  on  a  stool  similar  in  ma- 
terial. Henri  looked  at  him  smilingh^, 
but  with  curiosit3^ 

''You  will  think  I  am  very  curious, 
dear  M.  Chicot,"  beg-an  the  king-,  "  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  have  so  long-  looked  on 
you  as  dead,  that  in  spite  of  the  pleasure 
your  resurrection  causes  me,  I  can  hardly 
realize  the  idea .  Why  did  you  so  suddenly 
ly  disappear  from  this  world  ?  " 

"Oh,  sire  I "  said  Chicot,  with  his 
usual  freedom,  "  j'ou  disappeared  f  i-om 
Vincennes.  Every  one  eclipses  himself 
according-  to  his  need." 

"  I  recognize  by  your  ready  wit  that  it 
is  not  to  your  ghost  I  am  speaking." 
Then,  more  seriouslj^,  "  But  now  we  must 
.leave  wit  and  speak  of  business." 

''  If  it  does  not  too  much  fatigue  3'our 
majesty,  I  am  ready." 

Henri's  ej-es  kindled. 

"  Fatigue  me  !  It  is  true  I  grow  rust.y 
here.  I  have  to-day  exercised  my  bod}- 
much,  but  my  mind  little." 

"  Sire,  I  am  glad  of  that ;  for,  ambas- 
sador from  a  king,  your  relation  and 
friend,  I  have  a  delicate  commission  to 
execute  with  your  majesty." 

"  Speak  quickly — you  pique  my  curios- 
ity." 

"  Sire—" 

''First,  your  letters  of  credit.  I  know 
it  is  needless,  since  jow  are  the  ambassa- 
dor; but  I  must  do  my  duty  as  king." 

"Sire,  I  ask  your  majestj^'s  pardon; 
but  all  the  letters  of  credit  that  I  had  I 
have  drowned  in  rivers,  or  scattered  in 
the  air." 

"And  why  so?" 

"Because  one  cannot  travel  charged 
with  an  embassy  to  Navarre  as  if  you 
were  going  to  bu}'  cloth  at  L^'ons ;  and 
if  one  has  the  dangerous  honor  of  cany- 
ing  roj^al  letters,  one  runs  a  risk  of  car- 
rying them  only  to  the  tomb." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Henri,  "the  roads 


are  not  very  safe,  and  in  Navarre  we  are 
reduced,  for  want  of  money,  to  trust  to 
the  honest}'  of  the  people ;  but  the}"  do 
not  steal  much." 

"Oh,  no,  sire;  they  behave  hke  lambs 
or  angels,  but  that  is  only  in  Navarre; 
out  of  it  one  meets  wolves  and  vultures 
around  every  prey.  I  was  a  prej',  sire ; 
so  I  had  both." 

"At  all  events,  I  am  glad  to  see  they 
did  not  eat  you." 

"  Ventre  de  biche  I  sire,  it  was  not  their 
faults  ;  they  did  their  best,  but  they  found 
me  too  tough,  and  could  not  get  through 
my  skin.     But  to  return  to  my  letter." 

"Since  you  have  none,  dear  M.  Chicot, 
it  .seems  to  me  useless  to  return  to  it." 

"But  I  had  one,  sire,  but  I  was  forced 
to  destro}^  it,  for  M.  de  Mayenne  ran  after 
me  to  steal  it  from  me." 

"  Mayenne  ?  " 

'•  In  person." 

"  Luckily  he  does  not  run  fast.  Is  he 
still  getting  fatter  ?  " 

"Ventre  de  biche!  not  just  now,  I 
should  think." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because,  you  understand,  sire,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  catch  me,  and  unfortu- 
natel}"  got  a  sword  wound." 

"And  the  letter?" 

' '  He  had  not  a  glimpse  of  it,  thanks  to 
my  precautions." 

"Bravo!  your  journey  is  interesting; 
you  must  tell  me  the  details.  But  one 
thing  disquiets  me — if  the  letter  was  de- 
stroyed for  M.  de  Mayenne,  it  is  also 
destro3"ed  for  me.  How,  then,  shall  I 
know  what  ni}^  brother  Henri  wrote  ?  " 

"Sire,  it  exists  in  my  memory." 

"How  so?" 

"Sire,  before  destroying  it  I  learned  it 
by  heart." 

"An  excellent  idea,  M.  Chicot.  You 
will  recite  it  to  me,  will  you  not?  " 

"Willingly,  sire." 

"Word  for  word." 

"Yes,  sire,  although  I  do  not  know  the 
language,  I  have  a  good  memory." 

"  What  language  ?  " 

"Latin." 

"I  do  not  understand  you;  was  my 
brother  Henri's  letter  written  in  Latin  ?" 
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"Yes,  sire." 
"And  why?" 

''Ah  :  sire,  doubtless  because  Latin  is 
an  audacious  lang-uag-e— a  lan^-uag-e  which 
may  say  anything,  and  in  which  Persius 
and  Juvenal  have  immortalized  the  follies 
and  errors  of  kings." 
*  •'  Kings  ?  " ' 

''And  of  queens,  sire." 
The  king  began  to  frown. 
"I  mean   emperors    and    empresses," 
continued  Chicot. 

"  You  know  Latin,  M.  Chicot  ?  " 
"  Yes  and  no,  sire." 
"You  are  lucky  if  it  is  'yes, 'for  you 
have  an  immense    advantage  over   me, 
who  do  not   know  it,   but   3^ou — " 

"They  taught   me  to  .read  it,  sire,  as 
well  as  Greek  and  Hebrew." 
"You  are  a  living  book,  M.  Chicot," 
"  Your  majest^'^   has  found   the  exact 
word — 'a  book.'     They  print  something 
on  my  memory,  they  send  me  where  they 
like,  I  arrive,  I  am  read  and  understood." 
"Or  not  understood." 
' '  How  so,  sire  ?  ' ' 

"Why,  if  one   does  not  know  the  lan- 
guage in  which  you  are  printed." 
"Oh,  sire,  kings  know  everything." 
"  That  is  wiiat  we  tell  the  people,  and 
what  flatterers  tell  us." 

"  Then,  sire,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  re- 
cite to  your  majest}^  the  letter  which  I 
learned  by  heart,  since  neither  of  us  would 
understand  it." 

"Is  Latin  not  very  much  like  Italian  ?" 
"So  they  say,  sire." 
"  And  Spanish  ?  " 
"I  believe  so." 

"  Then  let  us  try.  I  know  a  little  Ital- 
ian, and  my  Gascon  patois  is  something 
like  Spanish  ;  perhaps  I  may  understand 
Latin  without  ever  having  learned  it." 

"  Your  majesty  orders  me  to  repeat 
it,  then?" 

"  I  beg  you,  dear  M.  Chicot." 
Chicot  began. 
"Frater  carissime, 

"  Sincerus  amo   quo  te  prosequebatur 

germanus  noster  Carolus  Nonus,  functus 

nuper,   colet   usque    regiam    nostram   et 

pectori  meo  pertinaciter  adhoeret." 

,  "If  I   am   not  mistaken,"  said  Henri, 


interrupting,  "they  speak  in  this  phrase 
of  love,   obstinacy,  and   of  my  brother 
Charles  IX." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Chicot ;  "  Latin  i-- 
such  a  beautiful  language,  that  all  th-^ 
might  go  in  one  sentence." 
"  Go  on,"  said  the  king. 
Chicot  began  again,  and  Henri  listeui  • 
with  the  utmost  calm  to  all  the  passage 
about  Turcnne  and  his  wife,  only  at  th- 
word  "Turennius,"  he  said  : 

"  Does  not  'Turennius'  mean  Turenne?' " 
"I  think  so,  sire." 

"And  '  Margota  '  must  be  the  pet  name 
which  mj  brothers  gave  to  their  sister 
Marguerite,  my  beloved  wife." 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Chicot;  and  he 
continued  his  letter  to  the  end  without 
the  king's  face  changing  in  the  least. 

"Is  it   finished  ?  "  asked  Henri,  when 
he  stopped. 
"  Yes,  sire."- 
"  It  ought  to  be  superb." 
"I  think  so,  also,  sire." 
"  How  unlucky  that  I  only  understood 
two  words,  ' Turennius  '  and  '  Margota.'  " 
"An  irreparable  misfortune,  sire,  unless 
your  majesty  decides  on  having  it  trans- 
lated by  some  one." 

"Oh!  no;  j^ou  yourself,  M.  Chicot, 
who  were  so  discreet  in  destroying  the 
autograph,  you  would  not  counsel  me  to 
make  this  letter  public  ?  " 

"But  I  think  that  the  king's  letter  to 
you,  recommended  to  me  so  carefully, 
and  sent  to  your  majesty  by  a  private 
hand,  must  contain  something  impoi  it 
for  your  majesty  to  know." 

"  Yes,  but  to  confide  these  important 
things  to  any  one,  I  must  have  great  con- 
fidence in  him." 
"Certainly." 

"Well,  I   have  an  ider      Go  and  find 
my  wife.     She  is  learned,  ai.        ill  ui 
stand  it  if  you  recite  it  to  her ;  then  she 
can  explain  it  to  me." 

"That  is  an  excellent  plan." 
"Is  it  not?     Go." 
"I  will,  sire." 

"Mind  not  to  alter  a  word  of  the  let- 
ter." 

"That  would  be  impossible,  sire.     To 
do  that  I  must  know  Latin." 


tf;. 


1         -Ji  or 
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Chicot,  on  rising,  found  himself  fac 
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''Go,  then,  my  friend." 
Chicot  took  leave  and  went,  more  puz- 
zled with  the  kins"  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  AVENUE  THREE  THOUSAND  FEET  LONG. 

The  queen  inhabited  the  other  wing-  of 
the  castle.  The  famous  avenue  began  at 
her  very  window,  and  her  e^-es  rested 
only  on  g-rass  and  flowers.  A  native  poet 
(Marguerite,  in  the  provinces  as  in  Paris, 
was  always  the  star  of  the  poets)  had 
composed  a  sonnet  about  her. 

"She  wishes,"  said  ho,  "by  all  these 
agreeable  sights  to  chase  away  painful 
souvenirs." 

Daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  a  king"  as 
she  was,  she  had  indeed  suffered  much. 
Her  philosophy,  although  more  boasted 
of  than  that  of  the  king,  was  less  solid  ; 
for  it  was  due  only  to  study,  while  his 
was  natural.  Therefore,  stoical  as  she 
tried  to  be,  time  and  g-rief  had  already 
begun  to  leave  their  marks  on  her  coun- 
tenance. Still  she  was  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. With  her  joj'ous  yet  sw^eet  smile, 
her  brilliant  and  yet  soft  eyes.  Marguerite 
was  still  an  adorable  creature.  She  was 
idolized  at  Nerac,  where  she  brought  ele- 
g'ance,  joy,  and  life.  She,  a  Parisian  prin- 
cess, supported  patiently  a  provincial  life, 
and  this  alone  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants.  Ever^^  one  loved  her, 
both  as  queen  and  as  woman. 

Full  of  hatred  for  her  enemies,  but  pa- 
tient that  she  might  avenge  herself  bet- 
ter— feeling-  instinctively  that  under  the 
mask  of  carelessness  and  longsuffering- 
worn  by  Henri  of  Navarre  he  had  a  bad 
feeling-  toward  her — she  had  accustomed 
herself  to  replace  by  poetrj^  and  by  the 
semblance  of  love,  relations,  husband, 
and  friends. 

No  one,  excepting-  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
Chicot,  or  some  melancholy  ghosts  re- 
turned from  the  realms  of  death,  could 
have  told  whj^  Marguerite's  cheeks  were 
often  so  pale,  why  her  eyes  often  filled 
with  tears,  or  why  her  heart  often  be- 
trayed its  melancholy  void.  Marguerite 
had  no  more  confidantes;  she  had  been 
betrayed  too  often. 

However,  the  bad  feeling  which  she  be- 
D— Vol.  VI. 


lieved  Henri  to  have  for  her  was  only  an 
instinct,  and  came  rather  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  faults  than  froni 
his  behavior.  He  treated  her  like  a 
daughter  of  France,  always  spoke  to  her 
with  respectful  politeness,  or  grateful 
kindness,  and  was  always  the  husband 
and  friend. 

When  Chicot  arrived  at  the  place  indi- 
cated to  him  by  Henri,  he  found  no  one ; 
Marguerite,  they  said,  was  at  the  end  of 
the  famous  avenue.  When  he  had  gone 
about  two-thirds  down  it,  he  saw  at  the 
end,  in  an  arbor  covered  with  jasmine, 
clematis,  and  broom,  a  group  covered 
with  ribbons,  feathers,  velvets,  and 
swords.  Perhaps  all  this  finery  was 
slightly  old-fashioned,  but  for  Nerac  it 
was  brilliant,  and  even  Chicot,  coming 
straight  from  Paris,  was  satisfied  with 
the  coup  d'oeil.     A  page  preceded  Chicot. 

"  What  doA'ou  want,  D'Aubiac  ?  "  asked 
the  queen,  when  she  saw  him. 

"  Madame,  a  gentleman  from  Paris,  an 
envoy  from  the  Louvre  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, and  sent  \)j  his  majesty  to  you, 
desires  to  speak  to  your  majest3^" 

A  sudden  flush  passed  over  Marguerite's 
face,  and  she  turned  quickly.  Chicot  Avas 
standing  near ;  Marguerite  quitted  the 
circle,  and  waving  an  adieu  to  the  com- 
pany, advanced  toward  the  Gascon. 

"  M.  Chicot!"  cried  she  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Here  I  am  at  your  majesty's  feet," 
said  he,  "and  find  you  ever  good  and 
beautiful,  and  queen  here,  as  at  the 
Louvre." 

"It  is  a  miracle  to  see  you  here,  mon- 
sieur; they  said  you  were  dead." 

"I  pretended  to  be  so." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  with  us,  M. 
Chicot  ?  Am  I  happy  enough  to  be  still 
remembered  in  France  ?  " 

''Oh,  madame,"  said  Chicot,  smiling, 
"  we  do  not  forget  queens  of  your  age  and 
your  beauty.  The  king  of  France  even 
writes  on  this  subject  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre." 

Marguerite  colored.     "  He  writes  ?  " 

"  Yes, 'madame." 

"And  you  have  brought  the  letter?" 

"I  have  not  brought  it,  madame,  for 
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reasons  that  the  king-  of  Navarre  will  ex- 
plain to  you,  but  learned  it  by  heart  and 
repeated  it." 

"1  understand.  This  letter  was  im- 
portant, and  you  feared  to  lose  it,  or  have 
it  stolen." 

"  That  is  the  truth,  madame  ;  but  the 
letter  was  written  in  Latin." 

"  Oh,  \evy  well ;  you  know  I  know 
Latin." 

"  And  the  king-  of  Navarre,  does  he 
know  it  ?  " 

'•'Dear  M.  Chicot,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  out  what  he  does  or  does  not  know. 
If  one  can  believe  appearances,  he  knows 
very  little  of  it,  for  he  never  seems  to  un- 
derstand when  I  speak  to  an}^  one  in  that 
lang'uag'e.  Then  j^ou  told  iiim  the  pur- 
port of  the  letter  ?  ' ' 

''It  was  to  him  it  was  addressed." 

"And  did  he  seem  to  understand  ?  " 

"Only  two  words." 

"What  were  they?" 

"Turennius  et  Marg-ota." 

"  Turennius  et  Margota  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  those  two  words  were  in  the 
letter." 

"  Then  what  did  he  do  ?  " 

"  He  sent  me  to  you,  madame." 

"Tome?" 

"Yes,  saying-  that  the  letter  contained 
thing's  of  too  much  importance  to  be  con- 
fided to  a  strang-er,  and  that  it  was  better 
to  take  it  to  you,  who  were  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  learned  ladies,  and  the  most  learned 
of  beautiful  ones." 

"I  will  listen  to  you,  M.  Chicot,  since 
such  are  the  king's  orders." 

"Thank  you,  madame;  where  would 
you  please  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  Come  to  my  room." 

Marg-uerite  looked  earnestly  at  Chicot, 
who,  through  pity  for  her,  had  let  her 
have  a  g-limpse  of  the  truth.  Perhaps 
she  felt  the  need  of  a  support,  for  she 
turned  toward  a  gentleman  in  the  g-roup, 
and  said :  "  M.  de  Turenne,  your  arm  to 
the  castle.     Precede  us,  M.  Chicot." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
marguerite's    room. 
Marguerite's  room   was   fashionably 
furnished;  and  tapestries,  enamels,  china, 


books  and  manuscripts  ni  Greek,  Latin 
and  French  covered  all  the  tables ;  while 
birds  in  their  cages,  dogs  on  the  carpet, 
formed  a  living-  world  round  Marg-uerite. 

The  queen  was  a  Avoman  to  understand 
Epicurus,  not  in  Greek  onl^^  but  she  oc- 
cupied her  life  so  well  that  from  a  thou- 
sand g-riefs  she  drew  forth  a  pleasure. 

Chicot  was  invited  to  sit  down  in  a 
beautiful  armchair  of  tapestry,  represent- 
ing a  Cupid  scattering-  a  cloud  of  flowers ; 
and  a  pag-e,  handsome  and  richly  dressed, 
offered  to  him  refreshment.  He  did  not 
accept  it,  but  as  soon  as  the  Vicomte  de 
Turenne  had  left  them,  began  to  recite 
his  letter.  We  alreadj^  know  this  letter, 
having'  read  it  in  French  with  Chicot,  and 
therefore  think  it  useless  to  follow  the 
Latin  translation.  Chicot  spoke  with  the 
worst  accent  possible,  but  Marg-uerite  un- 
derstood it  perfect!}'",  and  could  not  hide 
her  rag-e  and  indig-nation.  She  knew  her 
brother's  dislike  to  her,  and  her  mind 
was  divided  between  ang-er  and  fear.  But 
as  he  concluded,  she  decided  on  her  part. 

"  Bj^  the  Hol}^  Communion,"  said  she, 
when  Chicot  had  finished,  "  n\y  brother 
writes  well  in  Latin  !  What  vehemence  ! 
what  stj'le  !  I  should  never  have  believed 
him  capable  of  it.  But  do  3'ou  not  under- 
stand it,  M.  Chicot  ?  I  thought  you  were 
a  good  Latin  scholar." 

"  Madame,  I  have  forg-otten  it ;  all  that 
I  remember  is  that  Latin  has  no  article, 
that  it  has  a  vocative,  and  that  the  head 
belongs  to  the  neuter  g-ender." 

"  Really  !  "  said  some  one,  entering- 
noiselessly  and  merrily.  It  was  the  king- 
of  Navarre.  "The  head  is  of  the  neuter 
g-ender,  M.  Chicot  ?  Why  is  it  not  mas- 
culine ?  " 

"  Ah,  sire,  I  do  not  know  ;  it  astonishes 
me  as  much  as  it  does  your  majesty." 

"  It  must  be  because  it  is  sometimes 
the  man,  sometimes  the  woman  that 
rules,  according-  to  their  temperaments." 

"  That  is  an  excellent  reason,  sire." 

"I  am  g-lad  to  be  a  more  profound 
IDhilosopher  than  I  thought  —  but  to  re- 
turn to  the  letter.  Madame,  I  burn  to 
hear  news  from  the  court  of  France,  and 
M.  Chicot  brings  them  to  me  in  an  un- 
known tongue." 
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"Do  you  not  fear,  sire,  that  the  Latin 
is  a  bad  prog-nostic  ?  "  said  Chicot, 

"  M.  Chicot  is  rig-ht,  sire,"  said  the 
queen. 

"What !  "'  said  Henri,  "does  the  letter 
contain  anything  disagreeable,  and  from 
your  brother,  who  is  so  clever  and 
polite  ?  " 

"  Even  when  he  had  me  insulted  in  ni}- 
litter,  as  happened  near  Sens,  when  I  left 
Paris  to  rejoin  you,  sire." 

"  When  one  has  a  brother  whose  own 
conduct  is  irreproachable,"  said  Henri,  in 
an  indefinable  tone  between  jest  and  ear- 
nest, ' '  a  brother  a  king-,  and  very  punctili- 
ous—" 

"'  He  ought  to  care  for  the  true  honor 
of  his  sister  and  of  his  house.  I  do  not 
suppose,  sire,  that  if  your  sister,  Cathe- 
rine d'Albret,  occasioned  some  scandal, 
you  would  have  it  published  by  a  captain 
of  the  guards." 

"Oh!  lam  like  a  good-natured  bour- 
geois, and  not  a  king ;  but  the  letter,  the 
letter ;  since  it  was  addressed  to  me,  I 
wish  to  know  what  it  contains." 

"It  is  a  perfidious  letter,  sire." 

"Bah!" 

"  Oh !  yes,  and  which  contains  more 
calumnies  than  are  necessary  to  embroil 
a  husband  with  his  wife,  and  a  friend  with 
his  friends.", 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  embroil  a  husband  with  his 
wife  ;  3^ou  and  me  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  sire." 

Chicot  was  on  thorns ;  he  would  have 
given  much,  hungry  as  he  was,  to  be  in 
bed  without  supper. 

"The  storm  is  about  to  burst, " thought 
he. 

"Sire,"  said  Marguerite,  "I  much  re- 
gret that  your  majesty  has  forgotten  your 
Latin." 

"  Madame,  of  all  the  Latin  I  learned,  I 
remember  but  one  phrase — '  Deus  et  vir- 
tus ceterna  '  —  a  singular  assem.blage  of 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter." 

"Because,  sire,  if  you  did  understand, 
you  would  see  in  the  letter  many  compli- 
ments to  me." 

"But  how  could  coinpliments  embroil 
us,  madame  ?  For  as  long  as  your  bro- 
ther pays  you  compliments,  I  shall  agree 


with  him  ;  if  he  speaks  ill  of  you,  I  shall 
understand  his  policy." 

"  Ah  !  if  he  spoke  ill  of  me,  3'ou  would 
understand  it  ?  " 

"Yes;  he  has  reasons  for  embroiling 
us,  which  I  know  well."  . 

"Well,  then,  sire,  these  compliments 
are  only  an  insinuating  prelude  to  calum- 
nious accusations  against  your  friends 
and  mine." 

"  Come,  ma  mie,  you  have  understood 
badly  ;  let  me  hear  if  all  this  be  in  the 
letter." 

Murguerite  looked  defiant. 

"Do  you  want  your  followers  or  not, 
sire?  "  said  she. 

"  Do  I  want  them  ?  what  a  question  ! 
What  should  I  do  without  them,  and  re- 
duced to  my  own  resources  ?  " 

"  Well,  sire,  the  king  wishes  to  detach 
your  best  servants  from  you." 

"I  defy  him." 

"'  Bravo,  sire  !  "  said  Chicot. 

"Yes,"  said  Henri,  with  that  apparent 
candor  with  which  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  deceived  people,  "  for  my  followers  are 
attached  to  me  through  love,  and  not 
through  interest ;  I  have  nothing  to  give 
them." 

"You  give  them  all  your  heart  and 
j^our  faith,  sire ;  it  is  the  best  return 
a  king  can  make* his  friends." 

"Yes,  ma  mie,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so 
till  I  find  that  they  do  not  merit  it." 

"Well,  sire,  they  wish  to  make  you 
believe  that  they  do  not." 

"Ah!  but  how?" 

"I  cannot  tell  jon,  sire,  without  com- 
promising— "  and  she  glanced  at  Chicot. 

"Dear  M.  Chicot,"  said  Henri,  "pray 
wait  for  me  in  my  room,  the  queen  has 
something  particular  to  say  to  me." 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

THE   EXPLAXATION. 

To  get  rid  of  a  witness  whom  Margue- 
rite believed  to  know  more  of  Latin  than 
he  allowed  was  already  a  triumph,  or  at 
least  a  pledge  of  security  for  her;  for 
alone  with  her  husband  she  could  give 
whatcA'^r  translation  of  the  Latin  that 
she  pleased. 

Henri  and  his  wife  were  then  left  tete- 
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a-tete.  He  had  on  his  face  no  appearance 
of  disquietude  or  menace ;  decidedly  he 
could  not  understand  Latin. 

''Monsieur/'  said  Marg-uerite,  "I  wait 
for  you  to  interrogate  me." 

"  This  letter  preoccupies  you  much,  ma 
mie  ;  do  not  alarm  yourself  thus." 

"  Sire,  because  a  king  does  not  send  a 
special  messenger  to  another  without 
some  reason  that  he  believes  important." 

''Well  ma  mie,  let  us  leave  it  for  the 
present ;  have  you  not  something-  like  a 
ball  this  evening-  ?  " 

"Yes,  sire,"  said  Marguerite,  as- 
tonished, "  but  that  is  not  extraordinary ; 
you  know  we  dance  nearly  every  even- 
ing." 

"  I  have  a  great  chase  for  to-morrow." 

"  Each  our  pleasure,  sire  ;  you  love  the 
chase,  I  the  dance." 

"  Yes,  ma  mie,  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
that/'  said  Henri,  sighing-. 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  your  majesty 
sig-hed  as  you  said  it." 

"Listen  to  me,  madame ;  I  am  un- 
easy." 

"About  what,  sire  ?  " 

"About  a  current  report." 

"A  report ;  j^our  majesty  uneasy  about 
a  report  ?  " 

' '  What  more  simple  ;  when  this  report 
may  annoy  you." 

^^Me  ?  " "  Yes,  you." 

"Sire,  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Have  you  heard  nothing  ?  " 

Marguerite  began  to  tremble.  "I  am 
the  least  curious  woman  in  the  world," 
said  she,  "  I  hear  nothing  but  what  is 
cried  in  my  ^erj^  ears.  Besides,  I  think 
so  little  of  reports,  that  I  should  not  listen 
to  them  if  I  heard  them." 

"  It  is  then  your  opinion,  madame,  that 
one  should  despise  reports  ?  " 

"Absolutely,  sire;  particularly  kings 
and  queens." 

"  Why  so,  madame  ?  " 

"Because,  as  every  one  talks  of  us,  we 
should  have  enough  to  do  to  listen  to 
them  all." 

"Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,  ma  mie, 
and  I  am  about  to  furnish  you  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  exercising  your 
philosophy." 


Marguerite  believed  that  the  decisive 
moment  had  come,  and  rallied  all  her 
courage. 

"So  be  it,  sire, "  said  she. 

Henri  began  in  the  tone  of  a  penitent 
who  has  some  great  sin  to  acknowledge. 

"You  know  the  great  interest  I  take 
in  Fosseuse  ?  " 

"Ah!"  cried  Marguerite,  triumphant- 
ly, seeing  he  was  not  about  to  accuse 
her;  "yes,  yes;  the  little  Fosseuse,  your 
friend . " 

"Yes,  madame.". 

"My  lady  in  waiting." "  Yes." 

"Your  passion — 3'our  love." 

"Ah!  you  speak  now  just  like  one  of 
the  reports  jou  were  abusing  just  now." 

"It  is  true,  sire,  and  I  ask  your  par- 
don," said  Marguerite,  smiling. 

"  Ma  mie,  you  are  right,  public  report 
often  lies,  and  we  sovereigns  have  great 
reason  to  establish  this  theory ;  "  and  he 
laughed  ironically. 

"Well;  and  Fosseuse?"  said  Mar- 
guerite. 

"  She  is  ill,  ma  mie,  and  the  doctors  do 
not  understand  her  malady." 

"  That  is  strange,  sire.  Fosseuse,  who 
3-0U  say  is  a  pearl  of  purity,  ought  to 
allow  the  doctors  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  of  her  illness." 

"Alas  !  it  is  not  so." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  queen  ;  "  is  she  not 
a  pearl  of  purity  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  she  persists  in  hiding  the 
cause  of  her  illness  from  the  doctors." 

"  But  to  3-ou,  sire,  her  confidant,  her 
father." 

"  I  know  nothing,  or  at  least  wish  to 
know^  nothing." 

"Then,  sire,"  said  Marguerite,  who 
now  believed  that  she  had  to  confer  in- 
stead of  asking  a  pardon  ;  "  then,  sire,  I 
do  not  know  what  you  want ;  and  wait 
for  you  to  explain." 

"  Well,  then,  ma  mie,  I  will  tell  you.  I 
wish  you — but  it  is  asking  a  great  deal/' 

"Speak  on,  sire." 

"  To  have  the  goodness  to  go  to  Fos- 
seuse." 

'•'  I  go  to  visit  this  girl  whom  every  one 
says  has  the  honor  of  being  your  mis- 
tress ;  a  thing  which  you  do  not  deny." 
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"  Gently,  g-ently,  ina  luie.  On  ni^-  word 
you  Avill  make  a  scandal  with  your  ex- 
clamations ;  and  really  I  believe  that  will 
rejoice  the  court  of  France,  for  in  the  let- 
ter from  my  brother-in-law  that  Chicot 
repeated  to  me,  there  was  these  words, 
'  Quotidie  scandalum,'  which  must  mean 
'daily  scandal.'  It  is  not  necessary  to 
know  Latin  to  imderstand  that :  it  is 
almost  French." 

"  But,  sire,  to  whom  diil  these  words 
a  pply  ?  ■ ' 

''Ah!  that  is  what  I  want  to  know, 
but  you,  who  know  Latin,  can  help  me  to 
find  out." 

Marg-uerite  colored  up  to  her  ears. 

"Well,  monsieur,"  said  she,  "j'ou  wish 
me  to  take  a  humiliating-  step  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  therefore  I  will  com- 

ply." 

"Thanks,  ma  mie,  thanks." 

"  But  what  is  the  object  of  this  visit  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  simple,  madame." 

"  Still,  j^ou  must  tell  me,  for  I  am  not 
clever  enoug-h  to  guess  it." 

.  "Well!  you  will  find  Fosseuse  among- 
the  ladies  of  honor,  sleeping-  in  their 
room;  and  they,  you  know,  are  so  curi- 
ous and  indiscreet  that  one  cannot  tell 
to  what  extremity  Fosseuse  may  be  re- 
duced." 

"But  then  she  fears  something-,"  cried 
Marguerite,  with  a  burst  of  ang'er  and 
hatred;   "she  wishes  to  hide  herself." 

"  I  do  not  know ;  all  I  do  know  is,  that 
she  wishes  to  quit  the  room  of  the  maids 
of  honor." 

"  If  she  wishes  to  hide,  let  her  not  count 
on  me.  I  may  shut  mx  eyes  to  certain 
things,  but  I  will  never  be  an  accom- 
plice," said  Marguerite. 

Henri  seemed  not  to  have  heard,  but  he 
stood  for  a  minute  in  a  thoughtful  atti- 
tude, and  then  said,  "Margota  cum  Tu- 
rennio.  Ah  !  those  were  the  names,  mad- 
ame— '  Margota  cum  Turennio.'  " 

Marg-uerite  grew  crimson. 

"Calumnies,  sire  !  "  cried  she. 

"What   calumnies  ?"  replied   he,  with 

•  the  most  natural  air  possible.     "  Do  ^-ou 

I      find  any  calumny  in  it  ?.    It  is  a  passage 

1      from  m}'  brother's  letter — 'Marg-ota  cum 

Turennio  conveniunt   in   castello   nomine 


Loignac  !  ' — Decidedly  I  must  get  this  let- 
ter translated.'' 

"Leave  this  comedy,  sire,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, tremblingly,  "and  tell  me  at 
once  what  you  want  from  me." 

"  Well,  I  wish,  ma  mie,  that  you  should 
separate  Fosseuse  from  the  other  g-irls, 
and  send  her  a  discreet  doctor;  j^our  own, 
for  example." 

"Ah!  I  see  what  it  is,"  cried  the  queen, 
"  Fosseuse,  the  parag-on,  is  near  her  ac- 
coucliement." 

"  I  do  not  say  so,  ma  mie  ;  it  is  you 
who  affirm  it." 

"  It  is  so,  monsieur ;  your  insinuating 
tone,  your  false  humility,  prove  it  to  me. 
But  there  are  sacrifices  that  no  man 
should  ask  of  his  wife.  Take  care  of  Fos- 
seuse yourself,  sire ;  it  is  3'our  business, 
and  let  the  trouble  fall  on  the  guilty,  not 
on  the  innocent." 

"  The  guilty !  Ah  !  that  makes  me 
think  of  the  letter  again." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Guilt\'  is  '  nocens,'  is  it  not  ?  '" 

"Yes.''' 

"  Well,  there  was  that  word  in  the  let- 
ter— '  Marg-ota  cum  Turennio,  ambo  no- 
centes,  conveniunt  in  castello  nomine 
Loig-nac'  Mon  Dieu  !  how  I  reg-ret  that 
my  knowledg-e  is  not  as  great  as  my 
memory  is  g-ood." 

"Ambo  nocentes,"  repeated  Marg-ue- 
rite, in  a  low  voice,  and  turning-  very  pale, 
"he  understood  it  all." 

"  Margota  cum  Turennio,  ambo  nocen- 
tes," repeated  Henri.  "What  the  devil 
could  my  brother  mean  by  '  ambo  ! '  Ven- 
tre St.  Gris,  ma  mie,  it  is  astonishing- 
that  you  who  know  Latin  so  well  have 
not  yet  explained  it  to  me.  Ah  !  par- 
dieu  !  there  is  '  Turennius  '  walking-  under 
your  windows,  and  looking  up  as  if  he 
expected  you.  I  will  call  to  him  to  come 
up  ;  he  is  very  learned,  and  he  will  ex- 
plain it  to  me.'" 

"Sire, sire,  be  superior  to  all  the  calum- 
niators of  France." 

"  Oh  !  ma  mie,  it  seems  to  me  that  peo- 
ple are  not  more  indulgent  in  Navarr*: 
than  in  France  ;  .you,  yourself,  were  very 
severe  about  poor  Fosseuse  just  now." 

' '  I  severe  ?  ' ' 
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*'Yes;  and  yet  we  ought  to  be  indul- 
g-ent  here,  we  lead  such  a  happy  life,  you 
with  your  balls,  and  I  with  my  chase." 

"  Yes,  yes,  sire ;  you  are  i-igiit ;  let  us 
be  indulgent." 

'^Oh  !  I  was  sui^e  of  your  heart,  ma 
mie." 

''You  know  me  well,  sire." 

"  Yes.  Then  j^ou  will  go  and  see  Fos- 
seuse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  And  separate  her  from  the  others  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"And  send  her  your  doctor?" 

''Yes,  sire." 

"  And  if,  unluckily,  what  you  say  were 
true,  and  she  had  been  weak,  for  women 
are  frail — " 

"Well,  sire,  I  am  a  woman,  and  know 
the  indulgence  due  to  m}'  sex." 

"Ah!  you  know  all  things,  ma  mie; 
you  are  in  truth  a  model  of  perfection, 
and  I  kiss  your  hands." 

"But  believe,  sire,  that  it  is  for  the 
love  of  you  alone  that  I  make  this  sacri- 
fice." 

"  Oh  !  3'es,  ma  mie,  I  know  you  well, 
madame,  and  my  brother  of  France  also, 
he  who  speaks  so  well  of  you  in  this  let- 
ter, and  adds,  '  Fiat  sanum  exemplum 
statim,  atque  res  certior  eveniet.'  Doubt- 
less, ma  mie,  it  is  you  who  give  this  good 
example." 

And  Henri  kissed  the  cold  hand  of  Mar- 
guerite. Then,  turning  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  he  said  : 

"  Say  everything  kind  from  me  to 
Fosseuse,  and  do  for  her  as  you  have 
promised  me,  I  set  off  for  the  chase  ; 
perhaps  I  shall  not  see  you  till  my  re- 
turn, perhaps  never  —  these  wolves  are 
wicked  beasts.  Come,  and  let  me  em- 
brace you,  ma  mie." 

Then  he  embraced  Marguerite,  almost 
affectionately,  and  went  out,  leaving  her 
stupefied  with  all  she  had  heard. 


CHAPTER   XLVni. 

THE   SPANISH   AMBASSADOR. 

The  king  rejoined  Chicot,  who  was  still 
agitated  with  fears  as  to  the  explanation. 

"Well,  Chicot,"  said  Henri,  "do  you 
l<now  what  the  queen  says  ?  ' ' 


"No." 

"She  pretends  that  your, cursed  Latin 
will  disturb  our  peace." 

•'  Oh  !  sire,  forget  it,  and  all  will  be  at 
an  end.  It  is  not  with  a  piece  of  spoken 
Latin  as  though  it  were  written ;  the  wind 
carries  away  the  one,  fire  cannot  some- 
times destroy  the  other." 

"  I !    1  think  of  it  no  more." 

"That  is  right." 

"  I  have  something  else  to  do." 

"Your  majesty  prefers  amusing  your- 
self." 

"  Oh  !  mon  cher,  here  we  do  everything 
openly;  love,  war,  and  politics." 

"  The  first  more  than  the  two  last ;  do 
you  not,  sire  ?  " 

"Ma  foi !  yes;  I  confess  it,  my  dear 
friend.  This  country  is  so  fine,  and  its 
women  so  beautiful." 

"Oh!  sire,  you  forget  the  queen;  can 
the  Navarrese  women  be  more  pleasing 
and  beautiful  than  she  is  ?  If  they  are,  I 
compliment  them." 

"  Ventre  St.  Gris,  you  are  right,  Chicot : 
and  I,  who  forgot  that  you  are  an  am- 
bassador, and  represent  King  Henri  III., 
and  that  he  is  the  brother  of  Margue- 
rite, and  that  consequently,  before  3'ou,  I 
ought  to  place  her  before  every  one — but 
you  must  excuse  my  imprudence,  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  ambassadors." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  room 
opened,  and  D'Aubiac  announced,  "The 
ambassador  from  Spain." 

Chicot  gave  a  start  which  made  the 
king  smile. 

"Ma  foi !  "  said  Henri,  "  that  is  a  con- 
tradiction that  I  did  not  expect.  And 
what  the  devil  can  he  want  here  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "what  the  devil 
does  he  want  here  ?  " 

"  We  shall  soon  know ;  perhaps  our 
Spanish  neighbor  has  some  frontier  dis- 
pute to  settle  with  us." 

"I  will  retire,"  said  Chicot.  "  This  is 
doubtless  a  real  ambassador  from  his 
majesty  Philippe  II.,  while  I — " 

"Open  that  library  door,  Chicot,  and 
go  in  there." 

"  But  from  there  I  shall  hear  all,  in 
spite  of  myself." 

"  Oh  !  never  miiid  ;  I  have  nothing  to 
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hide.  Apropos ;  have  you  nothing-  more 
to  say  to  mo  Trom  j'our  king-  ?  " 
"Nothing  at  all,  sire." 
"Very  well,  then,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  see  and  hear,  like  all  other  am- 
bassadors, and  the  library  will  do  excel- 
lently for  that  purpose.  Look  with  all 
your  eyes,  and  listen  with  all  your  ears, 
my  dear  Chicot.  D'Aubiac,  let  the  am- 
bassador enter." 

Chicot  hastened  to  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  drew  the  tapestr}'  close. 

When  the  first  preliminaries  of  etiquette 
were  over,  the  ambassador  said  : 

"Can  I  speak  freely  to  your  majesty  ?" 

"You  may,  monsieur." 

"  Sire,  I  bring"  the  answer  from  his 
Catholic  majesty." 

"An  answer,"  thought  Chicot;  "^then 
there  was  a  question." 

"'  An  answer  to  what  ?  "  said  Henri. 

"  To  your  proposals  of  last  month." 

"Ma  foi  !  I  am  very  forgetful  !  please 
to  recall  to  me  what  they  were." 

"  About  the  invasions  of  the  Lorraine 
princes.," 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  particularly^  those 
of  M.  de  Guise  ;  go  on,  monsieur." 

' '  Sire,  the  king,  my  master,  although 
much  begged  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Lorraine,  prefers  one  with  Navarre. 
I  know  my  master's  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  3'OU." 

"May  I  also  know  them?  " 

"  Sire,  my  master  will  refuse  nothing" 
to  Navarre." 

Chicot  bit  his  fing'ers  to  convince  him- 
self that  he  Avas  not  dreaming". 

"  What  can  I  ask  then  ?  "  said  Henri. 

"Whatever  your  majestj^  pleases." 

"  Diable  !  " 

"  If  3'our  majesty  will  speak  openly  and 
frankly?" 

"  Ventre  St.  Gris,  it  is  embarrassing-." 

"  Shall  I  tell  3'ou  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Spain's  proposal  ?  " 

"I  listen." 

"  The  king  of  France  treats  the  queen 
of  Navarre  as  an  enemj^  he  repudiates 
her  as  a  sister,  and  covers  her  with  oppro- 
"brium.  All  this,  but  I  beg-  your  majesty's 
pardon  for  touching  on  so  delicate  a  sub- 
ject—" 


"Go  on." 

'•  All  this,  then,  is  public." 

"Well!  monsieur,  and  what  of  all 
this  ?  " 

"  It  is  consequent!}'-  easy  for  3'our  maj- 
esty to  repudiate  as  a  wife  her  whom  her 
brother  disclaims  as  a  sister.  This  once 
done,  the  alliance  between  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  king  of  Spain  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  king"  of  Spain  will  give 
the  infanta,  his  daughter,  to  3^our  maj- 
esty, and  he  himself  will  marry  Madame 
Catherine  de  Navarre,  3^our  majesty's 
sister," 

A  movement  of  pride  shook  Henri,  while 
Chicot  shuddered  with  terror.  The  one 
saw  his  star  rising,  radiant  like  the  morn- 
ing- sun  ;  the  other  saw  the  scepter  of  the 
Valois  ready  to  decline  and  fall. 

For  an  instant  there  wa3  profound  si- 
lence, and  then  Henri  said  : 

"The  proposal,  monsieur,  is  magnifi- 
cont,  and  crowns  me  with  honor." 

"His  majesty,"  said  the  neg"otiator, 
who  already  calculated  on  an  enthusi- 
astic acceptance,  "proposes  only  one  con- 
dition." 

"Ah!  a  condition!  that  is  but  just; 
let  me  hear  it." 

"In  aiding  your  majesty  against  the 
Lorraine  princes,  that  is  to  sa-y,  in  open- 
ing to  3-our  majesty  a  way  to  the  throne, 
my  master  desires  to  facilitate  b}^  your 
alliance  the  safety  of  Flanders,  which  the 
Due  d'Anjou  is  already  attacking ;  your 
majesty  will  understand  that  it  is  pure 
preference  on  my  master's  part  for  you 
over  the  Lorraine  princes,  since  MM.  de 
Guise,  his  natural  allies,  as  Catholic 
princes,  make  of  themselves  a  party 
against  the  Due  d'Anjou  in  Flanders. 
Now,  this  is  the  onl}'  condition,  whicli 
you  must  think  reasonable.  His  maj- 
esty the  king  of  Spain,  allied  to  you  hx  a 
double  marriage,  will  help  you  to — "  the 
ambassador  seemed  ta  seek  for  the  right 
word,  "  to  succeed  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  you  will  guarantee  Flanders  to  him. 
I  may  then,  now,  knowing  your  majesty's 
wisdom, ^regard  the  neg-otiation  as  hap- 
pily terminated." 

Henri  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and 
down  the  room. 
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''This,  then,"  said  he  at  last,  "is  the 
answer  you  were  charged  to  bring-  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

''Nothing-  else?" 

"  Nothing  else,  sire." 

"  Well  !  I  refuse  the  offer  of  the  king 
of  Spain." 

"  You  refuse  the  hand  of  the  infanta  !  " 
cried  the  Spaniard,  with  a  start,  as 
though  he  had  received  a  sudden  wound. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  honor,  but  I  can- 
not think  it  a  greater  one  than  that  of 
having  married  a  daughter  of  France." 

"No;  but  that  alliance  brought  you 
nearly  to  the  tomb,  and  this  will  bring 
you  to  the  throne." 

"  An  incomparable  piece  of  good  fort- 
une, monsieur,  I  know  ;  but  I  will  never 
buy  it  with  the  blood  and  honor  of  my 
future  subjects.  What !  monsieur.  I 
draw  the  sword  against  the  king  of 
France,  my  brother-in-law,  for  the  Span- 
iards ;  I  arrest  the  standard  of  France  in 
its  career  of  glorj^;  I  kill  brothers  by 
brothers'  hands ;  I  bring  the  stranger 
into  my  country  !  No,  monsieur  ;  I  asked 
the  king  of  Spain  for  aid  against  the 
Guises,  who  wish  to  rob  me  of  my  inheri- 
tance, but  not  against  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
my  brother-in-law ;  not  against  Henri 
III.,  my  friend ;  not  against  my  wife, 
sister  of  my  king.  You  will  aid  the 
Guises,  you  will  saj^,  and  lend  them  your 
support.  Do  so,  and  I  will  let  loose  on 
you  and  on  them  all  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  and  France.  The  king  of  Spain 
wishes  to  reconquer  Flanders,  which  is 
slipping  from  him  ;  let  him  do  what  his 
father,  Charles  V.,  did,  and  ask  a  free 
passage  to  go  and  claim  his  title  of  first 
bourgeois  of  Ghent,  and  Henri  III.,  I  am 
cei'tain,  will  grant  it  to  him,  as  Francois 
I.  did.  I  wish  for  the  throne  of  France, 
says  his  Catholic  majesty  ;  it  is  possible, 
but  I  do  not  need  him  to  aid  me  in  getting 
it ;  I  will  do  that  for  myself,  otice  it  is 
vacant,  in  spite  of  all  the  kings  in  the 
world.  Adieu,  then,  monsieur.  Tell  my 
brother  Philippe  that  I  am  grateful  for 
his  offers,  but  cannot  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  thought  me  capable  of  ac- 
cepting them.     Adieu,  monsieur." 

"Take   care,  sire,"  said  the  embassa- 


dor; "the  good  understanding  between 
two  neighbors  may  be  destroyed  by  a 
hasty  word." 

"Monsieur,  m3^  crown  is  so  light  that 
I  should  scarcely  feel  the  difference  if  it 
slipped  off ;  besides,  I  believe  I  can  guard 
it.  Therefore,  once  more  adieu,  monsieur, 
and  tell  the  king  j^our  master  that  I 
have  greater  ambitions  than  he  dreams 
of."  And  the  Bearnais,  becoming  once 
more,  not  himself,  but  what  he  generally 
seemed  to  be,  conducted  the  ambassador, 
with  a  courteous  smile,  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  POOR  OP  HENRI  OF  NAVARRE. 

Chicot  remained  plunged  in  profound 
surprise.  Henri  lifted  the  tapestr.y,  and, 
striking  him  on  the  shoulder,  said  : 

"  Well,  M.  Chicot,  how  do  you  think  I 
managed  ?  " 

"  Wonderfully,  sire  ;  and  really,  for  a 
king  who  is  not  accustomed  to  ambas- 
sadors— " 

"It  is  my  brother  Henri  who  sends  me 
such  ambassadors." 

"  How  so,  sire  ?  " 

"If  he  did  not  incessantly  persecute 
his  poor  sister,  others  would  not  dream 
of  it.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  king  of 
Spain  had  not  heard  of  the  public  insult 
ofTered  to  the  queen,  when  a  captain  of 
the  guards  searched  her  litter,  that  he 
would  have  proposed  to  me  to  repudiate 
her?" 

"  I  see  with  pleasure,  sire,"  replied  Chi- 
cot, "that  all  attempts  will  be  useless, 
and  that  nothing  can  interrupt  the  har- 
mony that  exists  between  the  queen  and 
yourself." 

"Oh,  my  friend,  the  interest  they  have 
in  making  us  quarral  is  too  clear." 

"  I  confess  to  you,  sire,  that  I  am  not 
so  penetrating  as  you  are." 

"Doubtless  Henri  would  be  delighted 
if  I  repudiated  his  sister." 

"How  so?     Pray  explain  to  me." 

"You  know  they  forgot  to  pay  me  my 
wife's  dowr3^" 

"I  guessed  as  much,  sire." 

"This  dowry  was  to  consist  of  300,000 
golden  crowns  and  some  towns;  among 
others,  Cahors." 
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''A  pretty  town,  niordieu  !  " 

"1  have  claimed,  not  the  money,  but 
Cahors." 

"Ventre  de  biche  !  sire,  in  3'our  place, 
I  should  have  done  the  same." 

"  And  that  is  wh}" — do  you  understand 


now 


V  " 


"No,  indeed,  sire." 

"  Why  they  wish  me  to  quarrel  with 
my  wife  and  repudiate  her.  No  wife,  no 
dowry,  no  more  300,000  crowns,  no  Ca- 
hoi^s.  It  is  one  way  of  eludinix  a  promise, 
and  Henri  is  clever  in  laying-  snares." 

"You  would  much  like  to  hold  Cahors, 
sire  ?  " 

"  Doubtless ;  for  after  all,  wiiat  is  my 
principality  of  Beam  ?  A  poor  little  place, 
clipped  by  the  avarice  of  my  mother-in- 
law  and  brother-in-law." 

"While  Cahors—" 

"Cahors  would  be  my  rampart,  the 
safeguard  of  my  religion." 

"  Well,  sire,  go  into  mourning  for  Ca- 
hors ;  for,  whether  you  break  with  Mad- 
ame Marguerite  or  not,  the  king  of  France 
will  never  give  it  to  you,  and  unless  3'ou 
take  it—" 

"  Oh,  I  would  soon  take  it,  if  it  was  not 
so  strong,  and,  above  all,  if  I  did  not  hate 
war." 

"Cahors  is  impregnable,  sire." 

"  Oh  !  impregnable  !  But  if  I  had  an 
army,  wiiich  I  have  not — " 

"Listen,  sire.  We  are  not  here  to  flat- 
ter each  other.  To  take  Cahors,  which  is 
held  by  M.  de  Vesin,  one  must  be  a  Han- 
nibal or  a  Caesar;  and  your  majesty — " 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Henri,  with  a  smile. 

"Has  just  said,  you  do  not  like  war." 

Henri  sig'hed,  and  his  e^'es  flashed  for  a 
minute  ;  then  he  said  : 

"It  is  true  I  have  never  drawm  the 
sw^ord,  and  perhaps  never  shall.  I  am  a 
king  of  straw^,  a  man  of  peace  ;  but,  by  a 
singular  contrast,  I  love  to  think  of  war- 
like things — that  is  in  my  blood.  St. 
Louis,  my  ancestor,  pious  'bj  education 
and  gentle  \)j  nature,  became  on  occasion 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  skillful  swordsman. 
Let  us  talk,  if  you  please,  of  M.  Vesin, 
who  is  a  Caesar  and  a  Hannibal." 

''Sire,  pardon  me  if  I  have  wounded 
or  annoyed  you.     I  spoke  only  of  M.  de 


Vesin  to  extinguish  all  hope  in  3'our  heart. 
Cahors,  you  see,  is  so  well  guarded  be- 
cause it  is  the  ke}'  of  the  south." 

"Alas!  I  know  it  well.  I  w-ished  so 
much  to  possess  Cahors,  that  I  told  my 
poor  mother  to  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  of 
our  marriage.  See,  I  am  speaking  Latin 
now.  Cahors,  then,  was  my  wife's  dow- 
r}' ;  they  owe  it  to  me — " 

"Sire,  to  owe  and  pay — " 

"  Are  two  different  thmgs,  I  know.  So 
your  opinion  is,  that  they  will  never  pay 
me  ?  " 

'•'  I  fear  not." 

"Diable!" 

"  And  frankly—" 

"Well?" 

"They  will  be  right,  sire." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  you  did  not  know  your  part 
of  king  ;  you  should  have  got  it  at  once." 

"  Do  you  not,  then,  remember  the  toc- 
sin of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  ?  "  said 
Henri,  bitterly.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
a  husband  whom  they  try  to  murder  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  might  think 
less  of  his  dowrj-  than  of  his  life." 

"Yes;  but  since  then,  sire,  we  have 
had  peace ;  and  excuse  me,  sire,  you 
should  have  profited  by  it,  and,  instead 
of  making  love,  have  negotiated.  It  is 
less  amusing,  I  know%  but  more  profit- 
able. I  speak,  sire,  as  much  for  my  king- 
as  for  you.  If  Henri  of  France  had  a 
strong  all}^  in  Henri  of  Navarre,  he 
w^ould  be  stronger  than  any  one ;  and  if 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  France 
and  Navarre  w^ould  unite  in  a  common 
political  interest,  they  w^ould  make  the 
rest  of  the  world  tremble." 

"Oh,  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  others 
tremble,  so  long  as  I  do  not  tremble  my- 
self. But  if  I  cannot  get  Cahors,  then, 
and  you  think  I  cannot — " 

"I  think  so,  sire,  for  three  reasons." 

"Tell  them  to  me,  Chicot." 

"'  Willingly.  The  first  is  that  Cahors 
is  a  toAvn  of  good  produce,  which  Henri 
III.  will  like  to  keep  for  himself." 

"  That  is  not  very  honest." 

"It  is  very  roj'^al,  sire." 

"Ah'!  it  is  royal  to  take  what  you 
like." 
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"Yes;  that  is  called  taking  the  lion's 
share,  and  the  lion  is  the  king"  of  ani- 
mals." 

"  I  shall  remember  your  lesson,  Chi- 
cot.    Now,  3^our  second  reason." 

"Madame  Catherine — " 

"  Oh  !  does  my  good  mother  still  mix 
in  politics?  " 

"  Always ;  and  she  would  rather  see 
her  daughter  at  Paris  than  at  Nerac — 
near  her  than  near  you," 

"  You  think  so  ?  Yet  she  does  not  love 
her  daughter  to  distraction." 

"No;  but  Madame  Marguerite  serves 
3^ou  as  a  hostage,  sire." 

"  You  are  cunning,  Chicot.  Devil  take 
me,  if  I  thought  of  that  !  But  you  may 
be  right;  a  daughter  of  France  would 
be  a  hostage  in  case  of  need.  Well,  the 
third  ?  " 

"  Between  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  seeks 
to  make  a  throne  for  himself  in  Flanders, 
between  MM.  de  Guise,  who  wish  for  a 
crown,  and  shake  that  of  France,  and  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Spain,  who  wishes 
for  universal  monarchy,  you  hold  the 
balance  and  maintain  a  certain  equilib- 
rium." 

"I,  without  weight?" 

"  Just  so.  If  you  became  powerful, 
that  is  to  say,  heavy,  you  would  turn 
the  scale,  and  would  be  no  longer  a  coun- 
terpoise, but  a  weight." 

"  Ah  !  I  like  that  reason,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably argued.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  my  situation?" 

"Complete." 

"  And  I,  who  did  not  see  all  this,  and 
went  on  hoping." 

"Well,  sire,  I  counsel  you  to  cease  to 
hope." 

"  Then  I  must  do  for  this  debt  what  I 
do  for  those  of  my  farmers  who  cannot 
pay  their  rent ;  I  put  a  P  against  their 
names." 

"Which  means  paid." 

"  Just  so." 

"Put  two  P's,  sire,  and  give  a  sigh." 

"So  be  it,  Chicot ;  j'ou  see  I  can  live 
in  Beam,  even  without  Cahors." 

"I  see  that,  and  also  that  you  are  a 
wise  and  philosophical  king.  But  what 
is  that  noise  ?  " 


"  Noise,  where  ?  " 

"  In  the  courtyard,  I  thinjj." 

"  Look  out  of  the  window." 

"  Sire,  there  are  below  a  dozen  of  poor- 
ly-clothed  people." 

"Ah!  they  are  my  poor,"  said  the 
king,  rising. 

"  Your  majesty  has  poor  ?  " 

"Doubtless  ;  does  not  God  recommend 
charity  ?  If  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  Chicot, 
I  am  a  Christian." 

"  Bravo,  sire  I  " 

"  Come,  Chicot,  we  will  give  alms  to- 
gether, and  then  go  to  supper." 

"  Sire,  I  follow  you." 

"Take  that  purse  lying  on  the  table, 
near  VL\y  sword — do  you  see  ?  " 

They  went  down,  but  Henri  seemed 
thoughtful  and  preoccupied.  Chicot 
looked  at  him,  and  thought,  "  What 
the  devil  made  me  talk  politics  to  this 
brave  prince,  and  make  him  sad  ?  Fool 
that  I  was!" 

Once  in  the  court,  Henri  approached 
the  group  of  mendicants.  There  Avere  a 
dozen  men  in  different  costumes.  Henri 
took  the  purse  from  the  hands  of  Chicot 
and  made  a  sign,  and  then  each  man 
came  forward  and  saluted  Henri  with  an 
air  of  humility,  which  did  not  preclude  a 
glance  full  of  intelligence  at  the  king. 
Henri  replied  by  a  motion  of  the  head ; 
then,  putting  his  fingers  into  the  purse, 
which  Chicot  held  open,  he  took  out  a 
piece. 

"  Do  you  know  that  it  is  gold,  sire  ?  " 
said  Chicot. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  I  know," 

"Peste  !  you  are  rich." 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  each  of  these 
pieces  serves  for  two  ?  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  so  poor  that  I  am  forced  to  cut  my 
gold  in  two." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Chicot,  with  surprise; 
"  they  are  half-pieces,  with  fantastic  de- 
signs." 

"  Oh,  I  am  like  my  brother  Henri,  who 
amuses  himself  in  cutting  out  images ;  I 
amuse  myself  with  clipping  my  ducats." 

"  Nevertheless,  sire,  it  is  an  odd  method 
of  giving  charity,"  said  Chicot,  who  di- 
vined some  hidden  m^^stery. 

"What  would  you  do?" 
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"  Instead  of  cutting"  the  g'old,  I  would 
give  one  piece  between  two." 

"They  would  fig'ht,  and  I  sliould  do 
harm  instead  of  g'ood." 

Henry  then  took  one  of  the  pieces,  and, 
placing-  himself  before  th(;  first  beg-g-ar, 
looked  at  him  inquiring-h'. 

"Ag-en,"  said  the  man. 

"  How  many  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"  Five  hundred. '■ 

"  Cahors  ;  "  and  he  g-ave  him  the  piece 
and  took  a  second. 

The  man  bowed  and  withdrew. 

The  next  advanced  and  said,  "Audi." 

"  How  many  ?  " 

"  Three  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Cahors  ;  "  and  he  g-ave  him  his  piece. 

"Narbonne,"  said  the  third. 

"  How  many  ?  " 

*''  Eig-ht  hundred." 

"  Cahors  ;  "  and  ho  g-ave  him  his  piece. 

"Montauban,"  said  the  fourth. 

"  How  many  ?  " 

"Six  hundred." "Cahors." 

■  Each  one  in  this  way  pronounced  a  name 
and  a  number,  and  received  a  piece  of  g-old, 
and  to  each  Henri  replied,  "  Cahors." 

This  over,  there  were  no  pieces  left  in 
the  purse. 

"  That  is  all,  sire,"  said  Chicot. 

*'  Yes  ;  I  have  finished." 

"  Sire,  am  I  permitted  to  be  curious  ?  " 

"'  Wh}'  not  ?     Curiosity  is  natural." 

"What  did  these  beg-g-ars  saj^,  and 
what  did  \o\x  replj^  ?  " 

Henri  smiled. 

"Indeed,"  continued  Chicot,  "all  is 
mysterious  here." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"Yes;  I  have  never  seen  alms  g-iven  in 
that  w^ay." 

"  It  is  the  custom  at  Nerac." 

"A  sing'ular  one,  sire." 

"  No,  nothing-  is  more  simple ;  each  of 
those  men  came  from  a  different  city." 

"Well,  sire?" 

"  Well,  that  I  maA"  not  alwa^^s  g-ive  to 
the  same,  they  each  tell  me  the  name  of 
their  town,  so  that  I  can  distribute  my 
benefits  equally  among  all  the  unfortu- 
nates in  my  king-dom." 

"  Yes,  sire  ;  but  why  did  you  answer 
'Cahors'?" 


"  Ah  I  "  cried  Henri,  with  a  most  natu- 
ral air  of  surprise,  "  did  I  say  '  Cahors  '  ?  " 

"Yes,  sire." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  It  must  have  been  because  we  had 
been  talking-  so  much  about  it.  I  wish 
for  it  so  much  that  I  must  have  spoken 
of  it  without  meaning-  to  do  so." 

"  Hum  !  "  said  Chicot,  suspiciously, 
"and  then  there    was   something-  else." 

"  What  I  something-  else  ?  " 

"  A  number  that  each  one  pronounced, 
and  which,  added  tog-ether,  made  more 
than  eig-ht  thousand." 

"  Ah  !  as  to  that,  Chicot,  I  did  not 
understand  it  myself  ;  unless,  as  the  beg-- 
g-ars  are  divided  into  corporations,  they 
each  named  the  number  of  members, 
which  seems  to  me  probable." 

"  Sire,  sire  !  " 

"Come  and  sup,  my  friend,  nothing- 
enlig-htens  the  mind  like  eating-  and  drink- 
ing-. Let  us  g-o  to  table,  and  you  shall 
see  that  if  my  pistoles  are  cut,  my  bottles 
are  full." 

Then, passing-  his  arm  familiarly  throug-li 
Chicot's,  the  king-  w^ent  back  to  his  room, 
where  supper  w^as  served.  Passing-  by  the 
queen's  room,  he  g-lanced  at  it,  and  saw 
no  lig-lit. 

"Page,"  said  he,  "is  not  her  majesty 
at  home  ?  " 

"  Her  majesty  is  gone  to  see  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montmorency^  Avho  is  ill." 

"Ah!  poor  Fosseuse  !  "^  said  Henri: 
"it  is  true,  the  queen  has  such  a  g-ootl 
heart.     Come  to  supper,  Chicot." 


CHAPTER   L. 

THE   TRUE    MISTRESS    OF    THE    KING    OF 
NAVARRE. 

The  repast  was  joyous.  Henri  seemed 
no  longer  to  have  any  weight  either  on 
his  heart  or  his  mind,  and  he  was  an 
excellent  companion.  As  for  Chicot,  he 
dissembled  the  uneasiness  he  had  felt 
since  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador and  the  scene  with  the  mendicants. 
He  endeavored  to  drink  little  and  keep 
cool  to  observe  everything :  but  this 
Henri  would  not  allow.  However.  Chi- 
cot had  a  head  of  iron,  and  as  for  Henri, 
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he  said  he  could  drink  those  wines  of  the 
country  Uke  milk. 

''  I  envy  you,"  said  Chicot  to  the  king- ; 
"  your  court  is  delightful,  and  your  life 
pleasant." 

''If  my  wife  were  here,  Chicot,  I  would 
not  say  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  in 
her  absence  I  will  tell  you  that  the  best 
part  of  m}""  life  is  that  which  you  do  not 
see." 

"Ah  !  sire,  they  tell,  indeed,  fine  tales 
of  you." 

Henri  leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  laugh. 

"The}'  say  I  reign  more  over  my  fe- 
male than  m}"  male  subjects,  do  they 
not?  "  said  he. 

''Yes,  sire,  and  it  astonishes  me." 

''Why  so?" 

"  Because,  sire,  you  have  much  of  that 
restless  spirit  which  makes  great  kings." 

"  Ah,  Chicot  !  you  are  wrong  ;  I  am 
laz}'^,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  in  my  life.  If 
I  have  a  love  to  choose,  I  take  the  near- 
est ;  if  a  wine,  the  bottle  close  to  my 
hand.     To  your  health,  Chicot." 

"Sire,  you  do  me  honor,"  said  Chicot, 
emptying-  his  glass. 

"Thus,"  continued  the  king,  "what 
quarrels  in  vay  household  !  " 

"Yes,  I  understand  ;  all  the  ladies-in- 
waiting-  adore  you,  sire." 

"  They  are  m}^  neighbors,  Chicot." 

"Then,  sire,  it  might  result  from  this, 
that  if  you  lived  at  St.  Denis  instead  of 
Nerac,  the  king  might  not  live  very  tran- 
quilly." ^ 

"  The  king  !  what  do  you  say,  Chicot  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  a  Guise  ?  I  wish  for 
Cahors,  it  is  true,  because  it  is  near  to 
me." 

"Ventre  de  biche,  sire,  this  ambition 
for  things  within  the  reach  of  your  hand 
resembles  much  that  of  Csesar  Borgia, 
who  gathered  together  a  kingdom,  city 
by  city ;  saying-  that  Italy  was  an  arti- 
choke to  be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf." 

"  This  Caesar  Borgia  was  not  a  bad 
politician,  it  seems  to  me,  compere." 

"  No,  but  he  was  a  very  dangerous 
neighbor  and  a  bad  brother." 

' '  Ah  I  would  you  compare  me  to  the 
son  of  a  pope — I,  a  Hug-uenot  chief  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  compare  you  to  no  one. " 


"Why  not?" 

"I  believe  he  would  be  wrong  who 
should  liken  you  to  any  other  than  your- 
self.    You  are  ambitious,  sire." 

"  Here  is  a  man  determined  to  make 
me  want  something-,"  cried  Henri. 

"  God  forbid,  sire  ;  I  desire  with  all  m^^ 
heart,  on  the  contrar}^  that  your  majesty 
should  want  nothing." 

"  Nothing-  calls  you  back  to  Paris,  does 
it,  Chicot?" 

"No,  sire." 

"Then  you  will  pass  some  daj^s  with 
me?  " 

"If  your  majesty  does  me  the  honor  to 
wish  for  my  company,  I  ask  no  better 
than  to  give  j^ou  a  week," 

"  So  be  it ;  in  a  week  you  will  know  me 
like  a  brother.     Drink,  Chicot." 

"  Sire,  I  am  no  longer  thirsty,"  said 
Chicot,  who  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  see- 
ing the  king  take  too  much. 

"  Then,  I  will  leave  you  ;  a  man  should 
not  stay  at  table  when  he  does  nothing. 
Drink,  I  tell  you." 

'•  Why,  sire?  " 

"To  sleep  better.  Do  you  like  the 
chase,  Chicot  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  sire ;  and  you  ?  " 

"  Passionate!}'-;  since  I  lived  at  the  court 
of  Charles  IX." 

"Why  did  your  majesty  do  me  the 
honor  to  ask  me  ?  " 

"Because  I  hunt  to-morrow,  and 
thought   to   take   you   with   me." 

' '  Sire,  it  would  be  a  great  honor, 
but—" 

"  Oh  !  this  chase  will  rejoice  all  eyes  ; 
besides,  I  am  a  g-ood  hunter,  and  I  wish 
you  to  see  me  to  advantage." 

"  Sire,  I  am  at  your  orders." 

"  Good  !  then  it  is  settled.  Ah  !  here 
is  a  page  to  disturb  us." 

"  Some  important  business,  sire  ?  " 

"  Business  at  table  !  You  think  3'ou 
are  still  at  the  court  of  France,  my  dear 
Chicot.  Learn  one  thing;  at  Nerac, 
when  we  have  supped,  we  go  to  bed." 

"But  this  page?" 

"Well,  cannot  he  come  for  anything 
but  business  ?  " 

"Ah!  I  understand;  and  I  will  go  to 
bed." 
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Chicot  rose ;  the  king  did  the  same,  and 
took  his  arm.  This  haste  to  send  him 
away  appeared  suspicions  to  Chicot,  and 
he  determined  not  to  leave  the  room  if  he 
could  help  it. 

"Oh!  oh!"  said  he,  tottering,  ''it  is 
astonishing",  sire." 

The  king-  smiled.  "  What  is  astonish- 
ing ?  " 

"Ventre  de  hiche !  m^"  head  turns; 
while  I  sat  still,  it  was  all  very  well,  but 
when  I  rise — " 

"Bah!"  said  Henri,  "we  onl^^  tasted 
the  wine." 

"  You  call  that  tasting,  sire  ?  You  are 
a  drinker,  and  I  do  yon  homage,  as  to  my 
superior." 

"Chicot,  my  friend,"  said  Henri,  en- 
deavoring to  make  out  by  one  of  his  keen 
glances  if  Chicot  were  really  drunk  or 
pretending,  "  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  go  to  bed." 

"Yes,  sire;  good-night." 

"  Good-evening,  Chicot." 

"Yes,  sire,  you  are  right;  the  best 
thing  Chicot  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed." 
And  he  lay  down  on  the  floor. 

Henri  glanced  toward  the  door,  and 
then,  approaching  him,  said,  "  You  are 
so  drunk,  my  poor  Chicot,  that  you  have 
taken  my  floor  for  3^0 ur  bed." 

"Chicot  does  not  mind  little  things." 

"But  I  expect  some  one." 

"  For  supper  ;  yes,  let  us  sup — "  And 
Chicot  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  rise. 

"Ventre  St.  Gris  !  how  quickly  you  get 
drunk.  But  go  along,  mordieu  !  she  is 
getting  impatient." 

"She,  who?" 

"The  lady  I  expect." 

"  A  lad3^ ;  why  did  you  not  say,  Henri- 
quet  ?  Ah !  pardon,  I  thought  I  was 
speaking — to  the  king  of  France.  He 
has  spoiled  me,  that  good  Henriquet. 
Ah  !    I  will  go." 

"  You  are  a  gentleman,  Chicot.  Now 
go  quickl3^" 

"  Adieu,  sire  ;  a  good  night  to  3'ou." 

"  Adieu  !  and  sleep  well.  You  will  find 
the  page  in  the  gallerj^,  who  will  show 
you  your  room." 

Chicot  went  out :  but,  after  taking  a 
few  steps,   returned  just  in   time  to  see 


Henri  let  in — not  a  woman,  but  a  man. 
Chicot  put  his  eye  to  the  large  kej^hole. 

The  man  took  off  his  hat,  and  Chicot 
saw  the  noble  but  severe  face  of  Duplessis- 
Mornay,  the  rigid  and  vigilant  counselor 
of  Henri  of  Navarre. 

"Ah  !  "  thought  Chicot,  "  this  will  an- 
no3^  our  lover  more  than  I  did." 

But  Henri's  face  showed  only  ]oy  ;  and 
after  locking  the  door,  he  sat  down  eagerly 
to  examine  some  maps,  plans,  and  letters, 
which  his  minister  had  brought  him.  The 
king  then  began  to  write  and  to  mark  the 
maps. 

"Oh  !  this  is  the  wa3^  Henri  of  Navarre 
makes  love,"  thought  Chicot. 

At  this  moment  he  heard  steps  behind 
him,  and  fearful  of  being  surprised,  he 
turned  hastily  awa^',  and,  seeing  the 
page,  asked   for  his  room. 

"Come  with  me,  if  you  please,  mon- 
sieur," said  D'Aubiac,  "and  I  will  con- 
duct 3^ou." 

Chicot  began  to  understand  the  king  of 
Navarre.  Therefore,  instead  of  going  to 
sleep,  he  sat  somber  and  thoughtful  on 
his  bed,  while  the  moon  shed  its  silver 
light  over  stream  and  meadows. 

"Henri  is  a  real  king,  and  he  con- 
spires," thought  Chicot.  "All  this  pal- 
ace, park,  town — the  whole  province — is 
a  focus  of  conspiracy.  All  the  women 
make  love,  but  it  is  political  love  ;  and 
all  the  men  live  in  the  hope  of  a  future. 
Henri  is  clever,  his  talent  borders  on 
genius,  and  he  is  in  communication  with 
Spain,  the  land  of  deceit.  Who  knows  if 
even  his  noble  answer  to  the  ambassador 
was  not  a  farce,  and  if  he  did  not  warn 
the  ambassador  of  it  b^^  some  sign  un- 
known to  me  ?  Henri  has  spies ;  those 
beggars  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
gentlemen  in  disguise.  Those  pieces  of 
gold,  so  artistically  cut,  were  pledges  of 
recognition — rall^^ing  signs. 

"  Henri  feigns  to  care  for  nothing  but 
love  and  pleasure,  and  then  passes  his 
time  working  with  Mornay,  who  never 
seems  to  sleep,  and  does  not  know  what 
love  means.  Queen  Marguerite  has  lovers, 
and  tjie  king  knows  it,  and  tolerates  them, 
because  he  has  need  of  them,  or  of  her — 
perhaps  of  both.    Happily,  God,  in  giving 
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him  the  genius  for  intrig-ue,  did  not  add 
to  it  that  of  war;  for  they  say  ho  is  afraid 
of  the  noise  of  musketry,  and  that  wlien 
he  was  taken,  when  quite  young,  to  bat- 
tle, he  could  not  stay  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  saddle.  It  is  lucky,  for 
if  he  had  the  arm,  as  well  as  the  head, 
this  man  might  do  anything. 

"  There  is  certainly  the  Due  de  Guise, 
Avho  has  both,  but  he  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  known  as  brave  and  skillful, 
so  that  everyone  is  on  their  guard  against 
him,  while  no  one  fears  the  Bearnais.  I 
alone  have  seen  through  him.  Well,  hav- 
ing seen  through  him,  I  have  no  more  to 
do  here  ;  so  while  he  works  or  sleeps,  I 
will  g'o  quietly  out  of  the  city.  There  are 
not  many  ambassadors,  I  think,  who  can 
boast  of  having  fulfilled  their  mission  in 
one  day,  as  I  have.  So  I  will  leave  Nerac, 
and  gallop  till  I  am  in  France."  And  he 
began  to  put  on  his  spurs. 


CHAPTER   LI. 
Chicot's  astonishment  at  finding  him- 
self so  POPULAR  IN  NERAC. 

Chicot,  having  taken  his  .resolution, 
began  to  j)repare  his  little  packet.  "How 
much  time  will  it  take  me,"  thought  he, 
as  he  did  so,  "to  carry  to  the  king  the 
news  of  what  I  have  seen  and  fear  ?  Two 
days  to  arrive  at  a  citj^  whence  the  gov- 
ernor can  send  couriers;  Cahors,  for  ex- 
ample, of  which  Henri  of  Navarre  thinks 
so  much.  Once  there,  I  can  rest,  for  after 
all  a  man  must  rest  some  time.  Come, 
then,  Chicot,  speed  and  sang  froid.  You 
thought  you  had  accomplished  your  mis- 
sion, and  you  are  but  half-way  through 
it." 

Chicot  now  extinguished  the  light, 
opened  his  door  softly,  and  began  to 
creep  downstairs  on  tip-toe. 

He  went  into  an  antechamber,  but  he 
had  hardly  gone  four  steps  before  he 
kicked  against  something.  This  some- 
thing was  D'Aubiac  lying  on  a  mat. 

"Ah!  good-evening,  M.  d'Aubiac," 
said  Chicot,  "  but  get  out  of  the  way  a 
little,  I  beg  ;  I  want  to  go  for  a  walk." 

"Ah!  but  it  IS  forbidden  to  walk  by 
night  near  this  castle." 

"  Whv  so?" 


"Because  the  king  fears  robbers,  and 
the  queen  lovers." 

''Diable!" 

"None  but  robbers  or  lovers  want  to 
walk  at  night,  when  they  ought  to  be 
sleeping." 

"However,  dear  M.  d'Aubiac,"  said 
Chicot,  with  his  most  charming  smile, 
"  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
an  ambassador,  very  tired  from  having 
talked  Latin  with  the  queen  and  supped 
with  the  king  ;  let  me  go  out  then,  my 
friend,  for  I  want  a  walk." 

"  In  the  city,  M.  Chicot  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !   in  the  gardens." 

"  Peste  !  that  is  still  more  forbidden 
than  in  the  city." 

"My  little  friend,  you  are  very  vigilant 
for  your  age.  Have  you  nothing  to  oc- 
cupy yourself  with  ?  " 

"No." 

"You  neither  gamble  nor  fall  in  love." 

"To  gamble  one  must  have  money,  M. 
Chicot,  and  to  be  in  love,  one  must  find  a 
lady." 

"Assuredly,"  said  Chicot,  and  feeling 
in  his  pocket  he  drew  out  ten  pistoles  and 
slipped  them  into  the  page's  hand,  say- 
ing, "  Seek  well  in  3'our  memorj"-,  and  I 
bet  you  will  find  some  charming  woman, 
to  whom  I  beg"  you  to  make  some  presents 
with  this." 

"Oh,  M.  Chicot!"  said  the  page,  "it 
is  easy  to  see  that  3"0u  come  from  the; 
court  of  France  ;  you  have  manners  to 
which  one  can  refuse  nothing ;  go  then, 
but  make  no  noise." 

Chicot  went  on ;  glided  like  a  shadow 
into  the  corridor,  and  down  the  staircase, 
l)ut  at  the  bottom  he  found  an  officer 
sleeping  on  a  chair,  placed  right  against 
the  door,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pass. 

"Ah!  little  wretch  of  a  page,"  nmr- 
mured  Chicot,  "you  knew  this." 

Chicot  looked  round  him  to  see  if  he 
could  find  no  other  waj^  by  which  he  could 
escape  with  the  assistance  of  his  long 
legs.  At  last  he  saw  what  he  wanted  : 
it  was  an  arched  window,  of  which  the 
glass  was  broken.  Chicot  climbed  up 
the  wall  with  his  accustomed  skill,  and 
without  making  more  noise  than  a  drj'- 
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leaf  in  the  autumn  wind ;  but  unluclvily, 
the  opening-  was  not  big  enough,  so  when 
he  had  got  his  liead  and  one  shoulder 
through,  and  had  taken  away  his  loot 
from  its  resting  place  on  the  wall,  he 
found  himself  hanging  between  heaven 
and  earth,  without  being  able  either  to 
advance  or  retreat. 

He  began  then  a  series  of  efforts,  of 
which  the  first  result  was  to  tear  his 
doublet  and  scratch  his  skin.  What  ren- 
dered his  position  more  dif!icult  was  his 
sword,  of  which  the  handle  would  not 
pass,  making  a  hook  by  whicli  Chicot 
hung  on  to  the  sash.  He  exerted  all  his 
strength,  patience  and  industry,  to  un- 
fasten the  clasp  of  his  shoulder-belt ;  but 
it  was  just  on  this  clasp  that  his  body 
leaned,  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  chang-e 
his  maneuver,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in 
drawing  his  sword  from  its  sheath  and 
pushing  it  through  one  of  the  interstices  ; 
the  sword  therefore  fell  first  on  the  flag- 
stones, and  Chicot  now  managed  to  get 
through  after  it.  All  this,  how^ever,  Avas 
not  done  without  noise,  therefore  Chicot, 
on  rising,  found  himself  face  to  face  Avith 
a  soldier. 

"  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  have  you  hurt  your- 
self, M.  Chicot  ?  "  said  he. 

Chicot  was  surprised,  but  said,  "  No, 
my  friend,  not  at  all." 

"  That  is  very  lucky ;  there  are  not 
many  people  who  could  do  such  a  thing." 

''But  how  the  devil  did  you  know  my 
name  ?  " 

"I  saw  you  to-day  at  the  palace,  and 
asked  who  was  the  gentleman  that  was 
talking  with  the  king." 

''  Well  !  I  am  in  a  hurry ;  allow  me  to 
pass." 

"  But  no  one  goes  out  of  the  palace  by 
night ;  those  are  my  orders." 

"  But  you  see  they  do  come  out,  since  I 
am  here." 

"  Yes,  but—" 

"But  what?" 

"You  must  go  back,  M.  Chicot." 

"  Oh  !  no." "  How  !  no  ?  " 

"Not  b}^  that  way,  at  all  events ;  it  is 
too  troublesome." 

"  If  I  were  an  officer  instead  of  a  sol- 
dier, I  would  ask  vou  whv  vou  come  out 


so ;  but  that  is  not  my  business,  which  is 
only  that  you  should  go  back  again.  Go 
in,  therefore,  M.  Chicot,  I  beg  you." 

And  the  soldier  said  this'  in  sucli  a  per- 
suasive tone,  that  Chicot  was  touched. 
Consequently  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  another  ten  pistoles. 

"You  must  understand,  \n\  friend," 
said  he,  '''  that  as  I  have  torn  my  clothes 
in  passing  through  once,  I  should  make 
them  still  worse  by  going  back  again, 
and  should  have  to  go  naked,  Avhich 
would  be  very  indecent  in  a  court  where 
there  are  so  many  young  and  pretty  wo- 
men ;  let  me  go  then  to  mj  tailor."  And 
he  put  the  money  in  his  hand. 

"  Go  quickly  then,  M.  Chicot,"  said  the 
man. 

Chicot  was  in  the  street  at  last.  The 
night  was  not  favorable  for  flight,  being 
bright  and  cloudless,  and  he  regretted 
tlie  foggy  nights  of  Paris,  where  people 
might  pass  close  to  each  other  unseen. 
The  unfortunate  fugitive  had  no  sooner 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street  than  he 
met  a  patrol.  He  stopped  of  himself, 
thinking  it  would  look  suspicious  to  try 
and  pass  unseen. 

'•  Oh,  good-evening,  M.  Chicot  I  "  said 
the  chief  ;  "  shall  we  reconduct  3'ou  to  the 
palace  ?  You  seem  as  though  you  had 
lost  your  way." 

"It  is  ver}'  strange,"  murmured  Chi- 
cot, "  every  one  knows  me  here."  Then 
aloud,  and  as  carelessly  as  he  could,  "No, 
cornet,  I  am  not  going  to  the  palace." 

"  You  are  wrong,  M.  Chicot,"  replied 
the  officer,  gravel}-. 

"  Why  so,  monsieur?  " 

"Because  a  very  severe  edict  forbids 
the  inhabitants  of  Nerac  to  go  out  at 
night  without  permission  and  without  a 
lantern." 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur,  but  this  edict 
cannot  apply  to  me,  who  do  not  belong  to 
Nerac." 

"But  you  are  at  Nerac.  Inhabitant 
means  living  at ;  now  you  cannot  deny 
that  you  live  at  Nerac,  since  I  see  you 
here." 

"You  are  logical,  monsieur.  Unluckily, 
I  am  in  a  hurry  ;  make  an  exception  to 
your  rule,  and  let  me  pass,  I  beg." 
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•'You  will  lose  yourself,  M.  Chicot; 
Nerac  is  a  strang-e  town.  Allow  three  of 
my  men  to  conduct  you  to  the  palace." 

''But  I  am  not  g"oing-  there,  I  tell 
^ou.'' 

"  Where  are  you  g'oing-,  then  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  sleep  well  at  night,  and  then 
I  always  walk.  ISTerac  is  a  charming-  citj^ 
and  I  wish  to  see  it." 

"My  men  shall  conduct  3'ou  where  you 
please." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  I  would  rather  g-o 
alone." 

"You  will  be  assassinated." 

"  I  have  my  sword." 

"  Ah,  true ;  then  3^ou  will  be  arrested 
for  bearing  arms." 

Chicot,  driven  to  despair,  drew  the  offi- 
cer aside,  and  said  : 

"  Come,  monsieur,  3^ou  are  young  ;  you 
know  what  love  is — an  imperious  tyrant." 

"Doubtless,  M.  Chicot." 

"Well,  cornet,  I  have  a  certain  lady  to 
visit." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"In  a  certain  place." 

"Young-?  " 

"  Twenty-three  years  old." 

"Beautiful?" 
-     "  As  the  graces." 

"I  felicitate  you,  M.  Chicot." 

"  Then  you  will  let  me  pass  ?  " 

"It  seems  I  must." 

"And  alone;  I  cannot  compromise — " 

"  Of  course  not ;  pass  on,  M.  Chicot." 

"  You  are  a  g-allant  man,  cornet.  But 
how  did  3^ou  know  me  ?  " 

"  I  saw  you  at  the  palace  with  the  king-. 
Apropos,  which  way  are  you  going  ?  " 

"Toward  the  Porte  of  Ag-en.  Am  I 
not  in. the  right  road?" 

"  Yes,  g-o  straight  on  :  I  wish  j'-ou  suc- 
cess." 

"Thank  you;"  and  Chicot  went  on. 
But  before  he  had  taken  a  hundred  steps 
he  met  the  watch. 

"Peste!  this  town  is  well  guarded," 
thought  Chicot. 

"  You  cannot  pass  !  "  cried  the  provost, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  But,  monsieur,  I  want — " 

"  Ah,  M.  Chicot,  is  it  you  ?  In  the 
streets  in  this  cold  ?  "  asked  the  officer. 


"Ah,  decidedly!     It  must  be  a  bet,"    * 
thoug-ht  Chicot ;  and,  bowing-,  he  tried  to 
pass  on. 

"  M.  Chicot,  take  care  !  "  said  the  pro- 
vost. 

"Take  care  of  what?" 

"You  are  going-  wrong- ;  you  are  g-oing- 
toward  the  g-ates." 

"Just  so." 

"  Then  I  arrest  you  !  " 

"  Not  so,  monsieur  ;  you  would  be  very 
wrong." 

"  However — " 

"  Approach,  monsieur,  that  your  sol- 
diers may  not  hear." 

The  man  approached. 

"  The  king-  has  g-iven  me  a  commission 
for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Porte  of  Agen." 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  That  astonishes  you  ?  " 
■  "Yes." 

"  It  oug'ht  not,  since  you  know  me." 

"I  know  you  from  having-  seen  you  at 
the  palace  with  the  king-." 

Chicot  stamped  his  foot  impatiently. 
"  That  should  prove  to  you  that  I  pos- 
sess the  king-'s  confidence." 

"Doubtless;  go  on,  M.  Chicot,  and 
execute  j^our  commission." 

"Come,"  thought  Chicot,  "I  advance 
slowly,  but  I  do  advance.  Ventre  de 
biche  !  here  is  a  g-ate  ;  it  must  be  that  of 
Agen ;  in  five  minutes  I  shall  be  out." 

He  arrived  at  the  g-ate,  which  was 
g-uarded  by  a  sentinel  walking  up  and 
down,  his  musket  on  his  shoulder. 

"My  friend,  will  you  open  the  g-ate  for 
me  ?  "  said  Chicot. 

"I  cannot,  M.  Chicot,"  replied  the 
man,  "being-  only  a  private  soldier." 

"You  also  know  me?  "  cried  Chicot  in 
a  rage. 

"  I  have  that  honor ;  I  was  on  guard 
at  the  palace  this  morning-,  and  saw  you 
talking-  with  the  king-." 

"Well  !  my  friend,  the  king  has  given 
me  a  very  urgent  messag-e  to  convey  to 
Agen ;  open  the  postern  for  me." 

"I  would  with  pleasure,  but  I  have  not 
the  keys." 

"  And  who  has  them  ?  " 

"The  officer  for  the  night." 

Chicot  sig-hed. 


"An  ax!"  ckieu   Henki,  and  with  a   viuouous  aum   he  struck  down  "vvoud  and 
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''And  where  is  he  ?  " 
.  The   soldier   rang-   a    bell   to  wake    his 
officer. 

'•  What  is  it  ?  "  said  lie,  passing  his  liead 
throug"h  a  window. 

"Lieutenant,  it  is  a  g-entlenian  who 
wants  the  gate  opened." 

"  Ah  !  M.  Chicot,"  cried  the  officer,  "  I 
will  be  down  in  a  moment." 

"What!  does  every  one  know  me?" 
cried  Chicot.  "  Nerac  seems  a  lantern, 
and  I  the  candle." 

"Excuse  me,  monsieur,"  said  the  offi- 
cer, approaching-,  "but  I  was  asleep." 

"  Oh  !  monsieur,  that  is  what  nig-ht  is 
made  for;  will  you  be  g-ood  enough  to 
open  the  door.  Unluckil}^  I  cannot  sleep, 
for  the  king,  whom  you  doubtless  also 
saw  me  talking  to — " 

' '  Yes,  I  did,  monsieur. ' ' 

"Of  course  !  "  growled  Chicot.  "  Well  I 
the  king  has  sent  me  on  a  commission  to 
Agen  ;  this  is  the  right  gate,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  M.  Chicot." 

"Will  you  please  to  have  it  opened?  " 

"Of  course.  Anthenas,  open  the  gate 
quickly  for  M.  Chicot." 

Chicot  began  to  breathe ;  the  door 
creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  opened,  and 
Chicot  saw  liberty  through  it. 

' '  Adieu  !  monsieur, ' '  said  he,  advanc- 
ing. 

"Adieu  !  M.  Chicot,  a  pleasant  journey. 
— But  stay,  one  moment ;  I  have  forgotten 
to  ask  for  your  pass,"  cried  he,  seizing 
Chicot  by  the  sleeve  to  stop  him. 

"  How  !  my  pass  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  M.  Chicot ;  you  know  what 
a  pass  is  ?  You  understand  that  no  one 
can  leave  a  town  like  Nerac  without  a 
pass,  particularly  when  the  king  is  in  it." 

"And  who  must  sign  this  pass?" 

"  The  king  himself  ;  so  if  he  sent  you 
he  cannot  have  forgotten  to  give  you  a 
pass." 

' '  Ah  !  3'ou  doubt  that  the  king  sent 
me  ?  "  cried  Chicot,  with  flashing  eyes, 
for  he  saw  himself  on  the  point  of  failing, 
and  had  a  great  mind  to  kill  the  officer 
and  sentinel,  and  rush  through  the  gate. 

"  I  doubt  nothing  you  tell  me,  but  re- 
flect that  if  the  king  gave  you  this  com- 
mission— " 


"In  person,  monsieur." 

"  All  the  more  reason,  then  :  if  he 
knows  3'ou  are  going  out,  I  shall  have 
to  give  up  your  pass  to-morrow  morning 
to  the  governor." "'  And  Avho  is  he  ?  " 

"M.  de  Mornay,  who  does  not  jest  with 
disobedience,  M.  Chicot." 

Chicot  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  but 
another  look  showed  him  that  the  outside 
of  the  gate  was  defended  by  a  guard  who 
would  have  prevented  his  passing  if  he 
had  killed  the  officer  and  sentinel. 

"Well!"  said  Chicot  to  himself,  with 
a  sigh  ;  "I  have  lost  m^^  game,"  and  he 
turned  back. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  an  escort,  M.  Chi- 
cot?" said  the  officer. 

"No,  thank  you." 

Chicot  retraced  his  steps,  but  he  was 
not  at  the  end  of  his  griefs.  He  met  the 
chief  of  the  watch,  who  said,  "  W^hat  ! 
have  you  finished  your  commission  al- 
ready, M.  Chicot  ?  Peste  !  how  quick  you 
are  ! ' ' 

A  little  further  on  the  cornet  cried  to 
him,  "Well,M.  Chicot,  w^hat  of  the  lady; 
are  you  content  with  Nerac  ?  ' ' 

Finally,  the  soldier  in  the  courtyard 
said,  "Cordieu  !  M.  Chicot,  the  tailor  has 
not  done  his  work  well ;  jo\i  seem  more 
torn  than  when  you  went  out." 

Chicot  did  not  feel  inclined  to  climb 
back  through  the  window  :  but  by  chance, 
or  rather  by  charity,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  he  returned  into  the  palace.  Here  he 
saw  the  page,  who  said,  "'  Dear  M.  Chi- 
cot, shall  I  give  you  the  key  to  all  this  ?  " 

"Yes,  serpent,"  murmured  Chicot. 

"  Well !  the  king  loves  you  so  much,  he 
did  not  wish  to  lose  j'ou." 

"  And  you  knew,  and  never  told  me  ?" 

"  Oh  !  M.  Chicot,  impossible  !  It  was 
a  state  secret." 

"  But  I  paid  you,  knave." 

"  Oh  !  dear  M.  Chicot,  the  secret  was 
worth  more  than  ten  pistoles." 

Chicot  returned  to  his  room  in  a  rage. 


CHAPTER    LII. 

HOW    THEY    HUNTED   THE    WOLF   IN 
NAVARRE. 

When  Marguerite   left   the   king,  she 
went  at  once   to   the  apartments  of  the 
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maids  of  honor,  and  performed  her  prom- 
ise with  regard  to  Fosseuse.  When  she 
returned,  the  king-  thanked  her  warmly, 
and  then  went  up  to  Chicot's  room,  where 
he  found  him  still  asleep,  Henri  shook 
him  to  wake  him.  "Come,  compere," 
said  he,  '*'  get  up,  it  is  two  in  the  morn- 
ing-.*' 

'^  Ah  !  you  make  me  a  prisoner,"  cried 
Chicot;  ''I,  an  ambassador.  Sire,  you 
violate  the  rig-hts  of  nations." 

Henri  beg-an  to  laugh,  and  Chicot  could 
not  help  joining  him, 

''You  are  mad,"  said  Henri.  "Why 
the  devil  did  3^ou  want  to  go  away  from 
here,  have  you  not  been  well  treated  ?  " 

"Two  well,  ventre  de  biche  !  too  well. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  like  a  goose 
being  fattened.  Ever^-  one  says  to  me, 
'  Pretty  little  Chicot,  how  gentle  he  is  ! ' 
but  they  clip  my  wings,  and  shut  the 
doors  on  me." 

"  Oh  !  reassure  yourself,  Chicot ;  j^ou 
are  not  fat  enough  for  my  table." 

"Sire,  you  seem  very  gay  this  morn- 
ing ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"I  am  alwaj'S  gay  when  I  am  setting 
off  for  the  chase.  Come,  out  of  bed,  com- 
pere." 

"  You  want  me,  sire  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  you  shall  be  my  historian." 

"To  count  the  shots?" 

"Just  so." 

Chicot  dressed  murmuringly,  while  the 
king  remained  in  the  antechamber. 

"My  horse,"  cried  Henri;  "and  tell 
M.  de  Mornay  that  I  am  ready." 

"  What !  is  M.  de  Mornay  chief  hunts- 
man ?  "  asked  Chicot, 

"  M.  de  Mornay  is  everything  here," 
replied  Henri.  "  I  am  so  poor,  than  I  can 
afford  but  one  man." 

"Yes  ;  but  he  is  a  good  one," 

Chicot  found  the  preparations  much 
less  sumptuous  than  those  of  Henri  III. 
A  dozen  or  fifteen  gentlemen  only,  among 
whom  he  recognized  the  Vicomte  de  Tu- 
renne,  formed  the  whole  suite.  And  as 
they  were  none  of  them  rich,  the}^  all 
wore,  instead  of  the  usual  hunting  dress, 
their  helmets  and  cuirasses,  which  made 
Chicot  ask  if  the  wolves  in  Gascony  used 
muskets  and  artillery. 


"No,"  said  Henri;  "but  they  arc 
fierce  beasts,  who  have  claws,  and  teeth, 
and  draw  hunters  into  places  where  they 
are  likely  to  tear  their  clothes  on  the 
thorns,  if  they  wear  silk  and  velvet,  or 
even  cloth  and  buff,  but  not  if  the3'  wear 
cuirasses." 

"  That  is  a  reason,  but  not  a  good  one, 
sire," 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  I  have  no 
other." 

"  Then  I  must  be  content  with  this." 

"You  had  better." 

"So  be  it." 

"  You  are  angry  at  being  disturbed  for 
this  chase." 

"Mafoi!  yes." 

"  So  j^ou  find  fault  ?  " 

"Is  it  forbidden  ?  " 

"Oh  no." 

' '  You  understand,  sire,  I  am  no  hunter, 
and  have  nothing  to  do,  so  I  must  amuse 
myself,  while  you  are  thinking  of  all  the 
wolves  that  a  dozen  men  are  going  to 
kill." 

"Ah,  3^es,  laugh  away,  Chicot;  first  it 
was  the  clothes,  now  the  number  of 
wolves." 

"Oil,  sire!  " 

"But  I  must  say  you  are  not  indulgent, 
for  Beam  is  not  as  large  as  France ;  so 
the  king  goes  there  with  two  hundred 
huntsmen,  I  with  a  dozen,  as  you  see." 

"Yes,  sire." 

"But,"  said  Henri,  "sometimes  the 
country-  gentlemen,  hearing  I  am  going, 
quit  their  chateaux  and  join  me,  which 
sometimes  makes  up  a  good  escort  for 
me." 

When  they  had  ridden  about  half  an 
hour — 

"Look,"  said  Henri  to  Chicot,  -'■  are 
not  those  cavaliers  that  I  see  there  ?  ' 

Chicot  looked  and  said,  "  Yes,  sire, 
cavaliers,  but  not  huntsmen." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  they  are  armed  like  Amadis 
or  Rolando,"  replied  Chicot. 

"  Ah  !  W'hat  matters  the  dress,  my  dear 
Chicot  ?  you  see  we  are  not  particular  as 
to  that." 

' '  But  I  see  at  least  two  hundred  men 
there." 
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"All  !  thai  is  a  g-ood  number." 
Chicot  be^an  to  feel  verj'  curious.  He 
had  reallj"  named  too  low  a  number,  lor 
the  group  before  thiMu  consisted  of  two 
hundred  men,  who  came  silentl_y  and  joined 
their  party  ;  each  man  was  w^ell  armed 
and  mounted ,  and  they  were  led  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  came  and  kissed  Henri's  hand 
with  much  devotion. 

They  passed  the  river  Gers,  and  then 
came  on  a  second  troop  of  one  hundred 
men;  the  chief  approached,  and  seemed 
to  be  making  excuses  for  not  bringing 
more  men.  Henri  gave  him  his  hand. 
They  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  Gar- 
onne; this  they  also  passed,  and  about 
half  a  league  on  the  other  side,  three 
hundred  cavaliers,  hidden  in  a  pine  forest, 
suddenly  came  in  sight. 

"Oh  !  monseigneur,"  said  Chicot,  "are 
not  these  enemies  wiio  have  heard  of  your 
chase,  and  wish  to  oppose  it  ?  " 

"No,  my  son,  you  are  wrong  ;  they  are 
friends  from  Puzmirol." 

•  "Mordieu!  sire,  you  will  have  more  men 
in  your  escort  than  trees  in  yowc  forest." 

"'  Chicot,  I  really  believe  the  new^s  of 
your  arrival  must  have  spread  through 
the  country,  and  all  these  people  have 
come  to  welcome  the  ambassador  from 
France." 

Chicot  saw^  he  was  being  laughed  at, 
and  felt  rather  offended. 

The  day  finished  at  Muroj^,  w^here  the 
g-entlemen  of  the  country  gave  a  grand 
supper  to  the  king,  of  which  Chicot  took 
his  part  enthusiastically,  as  it  had  not 
been  deemed  necessary  to  stop  on  the  road 
for  anything  so  unimportant  as  dinner, 
and  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  he  had 
left  ISTerac. 

Henri  had  the  best  house  in  the  towm, 
half  the  troop  slept  within  doors,  the  other 
half  in  the  street  wiiere  the  king  ^vas. 

"When  are  we  to  begin  the  hunt?" 
asked  Chicot  of  Henri,  as  he  was  un- 
dressing. 

' '  We  are  not  yet  in  the  territory  of  the 
w^olves,  my  dear  Chicot." 

"  And  when  shall  we  be  ?  " 

"Curious!" 

"Not  so,  sire;  but  you  understand, 
one  likes  to  know  where  one  is  going." 


"  You  will  know  to-nu)rrow ;  mean- 
while, lie  down  there  on  those  cushions 
on  my  left;  here  is  Mornay  snoring  al- 
ready at  my  right." 

"  Peste  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  he  makes 
more  noise  asleep  than  awake." 

"It  is  true  he  is  not  very  talkative  ; 
but  see  him  at  the  chase." 

Day  had  partly  appeared,  when  a  great 
noise  of  horses  awoke  Chicot.  They 
dressed,  drank  some  spiced  wine,  and 
took  other  refreshment,  and  then  Henri 
cried  : 

"  To  horse  !  gentlemen,  we  have  a  long- 
day's  w^ork  before  us." 

Chicot  saw  with  astonishment  that  five 
hundred  cavaliers  had  sw^^elled  the  train 
during  the  night. 

"Sire!"  cried  he,  "you  have  an 
army." 

"Wait  !"  replied  Henri. 
At  Lauzerte,    six   hundred   more   men 
came  and  ranged  themselves  behind  the 
cavaliers. 

"  Foot  soldiers  !  "  cried  Chicot. 
"  Nothing  but  beaters,"  said  the  king. 
.  Chicot    frowned   and   spoke   no    more. 
Twenty  times  his  eyes   turned  toward 
the   country,    and  the  idea  of  flight  pre- 
sented itself  to  him.     But  Chicot  had  his 
guard  of  honor,  doubtless  as  ambassador 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  so  w^ell  was 
he  recommended  to  this  g-uard,  that  he 
could  not  make   a  movement   that   w^as 
not  repeated  by  ten  men. 

This  annoyed  him,  and  he  said  so  to  the 
king. 

"  Diable  !  "  said  Henri,  "  it  is  your  own 
fault ;  you  tried  to  run  away  from  Nerac, 
and  I  am  afraid  you  will  try  it  again." 

"Sire,  if  I  give  my  word  as  a  gentle- 
man not  to  do  so  ?  " 
"That  will  do." 

"Besides,  I  should  be  wrong  to  do  so." 
"How  so?" 

"Yes;  for  if  I  stay,  I  believe  I  shall 
see  curious  things." 

"  I  am  of  3'our  opinion,  my  dear  Chi- 
cot." 

At    this     moment     they     were     going 
through  'the  towm  of  Montcuq,  and  four 
field-pieces  took  their  place  in  the  army. 
"  I  return  to  my  first  idea,"  said  Chi- 
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cot,  "  that  the  wolves  in  this  country  are 
different  from  others,  and  are  differently 
treated;  with  artillery,  for  instance." 

"Ah!"  said  Henri,  "it  is  a  mania  of 
the  people  of  Montcuq.  Since  I  gave 
them  these  four  pieces  they  take  them 
about  everywhere," 

"Well,  sire,  shall  we  arrive  to-day?" 

"  No,  to-morrow." 

'*  To-morrow  morning-  or  evening-  ?  " 

"Morning-." 

"Then,"  said  Chicot,  "it  is  at  Cahors 
we  are  to  hunt,  is  it  not,  sire  ?  " 

"  On  that  side,"  replied  Henri. 

"  But,  sire,  you  who  have  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  artillery  to  hunt  wolves  with, 
should  also  have  taken  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  then  the  honor  to  the  wolves 
would  have  been  complete." 

"'  We  have  not  forgotten  it,  Chicot, 
ventre  St.  Gris  !  only  it  is  left  in  the  case 
for  fear  of  dirtying  it.  But  if  you  wish  to 
see  it,  and  know  under  whose  banner  you 
march,  you  shall  see  it." 

''No,  no,  it  is  useless;  leave  it  where 
it  is." 

"  Well,  be  easy,  you  will  see  it  before 
long." 

They  passed  the  second  night  at  Catus. 
Troops  kept  arriving  all  night. 

"It  is  lucky  we  are  not  going  on  to 
Paris,"  said  Chicot,  "we  should  arrive 
with  100,000  men." 

The  next  morning,  by  eight  o'clock, 
they  were  before  Cahors,  with  1,000  foot 
soldiers  and  2,000  horse. 

They  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  defense, 
M.  de  Vezin  having  heard  rumors  of  the 
advance. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  king,  "  he  is  warned  ; 
that  is  very  annoying." 

"We  must  lay  siege  in  due  form,  sire," 
said  Mornay ;  "  we  expect  still  about 
2,000  men,  and  that  is  enough." 

"  Let  us  assemble  the  council  and  begin 
the  trenches." 

Chicot  listened  to  all  this  in  amaze- 
ment. The  pensive  air  of  Henri  alone 
reassured  him,  for  it  confirmed  his  sus- 
picions that  he  was  no  warrior.  He  let 
every  one  speak,  and  said  nothing.  All 
at  once  he  raised  his  head,  and  said  in  a 
commanding  tone  : 


"Gentlemen,  this  is  what  we  must  do. 
We  have  3,000  men,  and  you  say  you 
expect  2,000  more,  Mornaj^  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"That  will  make  5,000.  In  a  regular 
siege  we  should  lose  1,000  or  1,500  men  in 
two  months,  their  death  would  discourage 
the  others,  and  we  should  lose  1,000  more 
in  retreating.  Let  us  sacrifice  500  men  at 
once,  and  take  Cahors  hy  assault." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sire?"  asked 
Mornay. 

"My  dear  friend,  we  will  go  straight 
to  the  nearest  gate.  We  shall  find  a  fosse 
in  our  way,  which  we  will  cover  with  fas- 
cines ;  we  may  leave  two  hundred  men  on 
the  road,  but  we  shall  reach  the  gate." 

' '  After,  sire  ?  ' ' 

"  Then  we  will  break  it  down  with  pe- 
tards and  go  in.     It  will  not  be  difficult." 

Chicot  looked  at  Henri,  astonished. 

"Oh!"  growled  he,  "perhaps  he  is  a 
coward  and  a  boaster." 

"Let  us  not  lose  time,  gentlemen," 
cried  Henri.  "Forward,  and  let  all  who 
love  me  follow." 

Chicot  approached  Mornay. 

"Well!  M.  le  Comte,"  said  he,  "do 
you  all  want  to  be  cut  to  pieces  ?  ' ' 

"Oh  !  we  take  our  chance." 

"  But  the  king  will  get  killed." 

"  Bah  !  he  has  a  good  cuirass." 

"  But  he  will  not  ,be  foolish  enough  to 
fight  himself,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mornay  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
turned  on  his  heel. 

"After  all,  I  like  him  better  asleep  than 
awake;  he  is  more  polite  snoring  than 
speaking,"  said  Chicot. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

HOW^  HENRI  OF  NAVARRE  BEHAVED  IN 
BATTLE. 

The  little  army  advanced  near  the  town, 
then  they  breakfasted.  The  repast  over, 
two  hours  were  given  for  the  officers  and 
men  to  rest.  Henri  was  ver^^  pale,  and 
his  hands  trembled  visibly,  when  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  oflBcers  ap- 
peared under  his  tent. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we  are  here  to 
take  Cahors  ;  therefore  we  must  take  it — 
by  force.     Do  you  understand  ?     M.    de 
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Biron,  who  has  sworn  to  hang  every 
Huguenot,  is  only  forty-five  leagues  from 
here,  and  doubtless  a  messenger  is  alreadj^ 
dispatched  to  him  by  M.  de  Vezin.  In 
four  or  five  days  he  will  be  on  us,  and  as 
he  has  10,000  men  with  him,  we  should  be 
taken  between  the  city  and  him.  Let  us, 
then,  take  Cahors  before  he  comes,  that 
we  may  receive  him  Avell.  Come,  gentle- 
men, I  will  put  myself  at  your  head,  and 
let  the  blows  fall  as  thick  as  hail." 

The  men  replied  to  this  speech  by  en- 
thusiastic cries. 

''Well  said,"  said  Chicot  to  himself. 
"  It  was  lucky  he  had  not  to  speak  with 
his  hands,  though,  or  he  would  have  stam- 
mered finely.    Let  us  see  him  at  the  work. " 

As  they  were  setting  off,  the  king  said 
to  Chicot : 

"  Pardon  me,  friend  Chicot,  I  deceived 
you  by  talking  of  wolves,  hunting,  and 
such  things,  but  you  see  Henri  will  not 
pay  me  his  sister's  dowry,  and  Margot 
cries  out  for  her  dear  Cahors.  One  must 
do  what  one's  wife  wants,  for  peace'  sake  ; 
therefore  I  am  going  to  try  and  take  Ca- 
hors." 

*'Why  did  she  not  ask  you  for  the 
moon,  sire,  as  jou  are  such  a  complai- 
sant husband  ?  ' ' 

''I  would  have  tried  for  it,  Chicot,  I  love 
my  dear  Margot  so  much  !  " 

"  You  will  have  quite  enough  to  do  with 
Cahors,  and  we  shall  see  how  you  will  get 
out  of  it." 

"  Ah  !  3'es,  the  moment  is  critical  and 
very  disagreeable.  Ah  !  I  am  not  brave, 
and  my  nature  revolts  at  every  cannonade. 
Chicot,  my  friend,  do  not  laugh  too  much 
at  the  poor  Bearnais.  your  compatriot  and 
friend.  If  I  am  afraid  and  you  find  it  out, 
tell  no  one." 

"  If  you  are  afraid  ?  " 

*'Yes." 

"  Are  you,  then,  afraid  of  being 
afraid  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"But  then,  ventre  de  biche,  why  the 
devil  do  you  undertake  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"I  must." 

"  M.  de  Vezin  is  a  terrible  person." 

"I  know  it  well." 

"  Who  gives  quarter  to  no  one." 


"  You  think  so,  Chicot  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it ;  red  plume  or  white, 
he  will  not  care,  but  cry.  Fire  !  " 

"  You  say  that  for  my  white  feather, 
Chicot." 

"Yes,  sire,  and  as  j^'ou  are  the  only  one 
who  wears  that  color — " 

"Well  !  " 

"  I  would  take  it  off." 

"But  I  put  it  on  that  I  might  be 
recognized . ' ' 

"  Then  3'ou  will  keep  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  decidedly."  And  Henri  trembled 
again  as  he  said  it. 

"Come,  sire,''  said  Chicot,  who  did  not 
understand  this  difference  between  words 
and  gestures,  ' '  there  is  still  time  ;  do  not 
commit  a  folly ;  3'ou  cannot  mount  on 
horseback  in  that  state." 

"  Am  I,  then,  very  pale,  Chicot  ?  " 

"  As  pale  as  death,  sire." 

"Good." 

"How  good?" 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  cannon  and 
a  furious  fire  of  musketry  was  heard;  it 
was  M.  de  Vezin's  reply  to  the  summons 
to  surrender  given  b}-  Mornaj'. 

"Hem!"  said  Chicot, ''what  do  you 
think  of  this  music,  sire  ?  " 

"  It  makes  me  cold  in  the  marrow  of 
VQ.J  bones,"  replied  Henri.  "Here,  my 
horse  !  my  horse  I  "  cried  he. 

Chicot  looked  and  listened,  unable  to 
understand  him.  Henry  mounted,  and 
then  said — 

"Come,  Chicot,  get  on  horseback  too; 
you  are  not  a  warrior,  either,  are  you  ?  " 

"No,  sire." 

"  Well,  come,  we  will  be  afraid  to- 
gether ;  come  and  see,  my  friend.  A  good 
horse  here,  for  M.  Chicot." 

Henri  set  off  at  full  gallop,  and  Chicot 
followed  him.  On  arriving  in  front  of  his 
little  army,  Henri  raised  his  visor,  and 
cried  : 

"Out  with  the  banner!  out  with  the 
new  banner ! " 

They  drew  forth  the  banner,  which  had 
the  double  scutcheon  of  Navarre  and 
Bourbon ;  it  was  white,  and  had  chains  of 
gold  on  one  side,  and  fleur-de-lis  on  the 
other. 

Again   the   cannon   from  Cahors  were 
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fired,  and  the  balls  tore  throu^-li  a  file  of 
infantr}^  near  the  king-. 

"Ventre  St.  Gris  !  did  3'ou  see,  Chi- 
cot?" said  the  king-,  whose  teeth  chat- 
tered. 

"  He  will  be  ill,"  thoug-ht  Chicot. 

'•  Cursed  body,"  murmured  Henri, 
*'  ah  !  you  fear,  you  tremble ;  w^ait  till 
3"ou  have  something-  to  tremble  for." 
And  striking-  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  he 
rushed  onward  before  cavalry,  infantr}-, 
and  artillery,  and  arrived  at  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  place,  red  with  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  which  thundered  from  above. 
There,  he  kept  his  horse  immovable  for 
ten  minutes,  his  face  turned  toward  the 
g-ate  of  the  city,  and  crying-,  "  The  fas- 
cines !  ventre  St.  Gris  !  the  fascines  !  " 

Mornay  had  followed  hiin,  sword  in 
hand,  and  then  came  Chicot ;  behind  them 
the  young-  Hug-uenot  g-entlemen,  crying-, 
^' Vive  Navarre  !  "  and  each  with  a  fas- 
cine, w^hich  he  threw  in,  and  the  fosse  w^as 
soon  filled.  Then  came  the  artillery,  and 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  men  succeeded  in 
placing-  their  petards  under  the  g-ate.  The 
shot  whistled  like  a  whirlwind  of  iron 
round  Henri's  head,  and  twenty  men  fell 
in  an  instant  before  his  eyes.  "  For- 
ward !  "  cried  he,  and  rushed  on  throug-h 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  arrived  just  as 
the  soldiers  had  fired  the  first  petard. 
The  g-ate  was  broken  in  two  places ;  the 
second  petard  was  lig-hted,  and  a  new 
opening-  was  made  in  the  w^ood ;  but 
twenty  arquebuses  immediatel}^  passed 
throug-h,  vomiting  balls  on  the  soldiers 
and  officers,  and  the  men  fell  like  mowed 
grass. 

"  Sire,"  cried  Chicot,  "  in  Heaven's 
name  retire  !  " 

Mornay  said  nothing  ;  he  was  proud  of 
his  pupil,  but  from  time  to  time  he  tried 
to  place  himself  before  him.  Once  Henri 
felt  the  damp  on  his  brow,  and  a  cloud 
pass  over  his  e3'^es. 

''Ah,  cursed  nature,"  cried  he,  "yon 
shall  not  conquer  me  !  "  Then,  jumping- 
off  his  horse,  ''An  ax!"  cried  he,  and 
with  a  vig-orous  arm  he  struck  down  w^ood 
and  iron.  At  last  a  beam  g-ave  way,  and 
a  part  of  the  g-ate  and  a  portion  of  the 
wall  fell,  and  one  hundred  men  rushed  to 


the  breach,  crying-,  "Navarre  !  Navarre  ! 
Cahors  is  ours  !  " 

Chicot  had  not  quitted  the  king- ;  he 
\vas  with  him  under  the  g-ate  when  he  en- 
tered, one  of  the  first,  but  at  each  dis- 
charg-e  he  saw  him  shudder  and  lower  his 
head. 

"Ventre  St.  Gris!  did  you  ever  see 
such  a  coward,  Chicot  ?  "  said  he. 

"No,  sire,  I  have  never  seen  a  coward 
like  you." 

The  soldiers  of  M.  de  Vezin  now  tried 
to  dislodg-e  Henri  and  his  advanced 
g-uards,  who  received  them  sword  in 
hand  ;  but  the  besieg-ed  were  the  strong-- 
est,  and  succeeded  in  forcing-  Henri  and 
his  troops  back  bej^ond  the  fosse. 

"Ventre  St.  Gris  ! "  cried  the  king-,  "  I 
believe  my  flag-  retreats ;  I  must  carry 
it  myself."  And  snatching-  it  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  held  it,  he  was  the 
first  to  rush  forward  ag-ain,  half  envel- 
oped in  its  folds.  The  balls  whistled  round 
him,  and  pierced  the  flag-  with  a  hollow 
sound.  A  long-  hand-to-hand  fig-ht  en- 
sued, above  all  the  uproar  of  which  M. 
de  Vezin's  voice  was  heard  crying-,  "Bar- 
ricade the  streets  !  let  trenches  be  dug- ! 
and  the  houses  g-arrisoned  !  " 

"Oh!"  cried  M.  de  Turenne,  "the 
sieg-e  of  the  city  is  over,  Vezin."  And 
as  he  spoke  he  fired  at  him  and  wounded 
him  in  the  arm. 

"  You  are  wrong,  Turenne,"  cried  M. 
de  Vezin,  "  there  are  twenty  sieges  in 
Cahors ;  so  if  one  is  over,  there  are  nine- 
teen to  come." 

M.  de  Vezin  defended  himself  during 
five  daj's  and  nights  from  street  to  street 
and  from  house  to  house.  Luckily  for  the 
rising  fortunes  of  Henri  of  Navarre,  he 
had  counted  too  much  on  the  walls  and 
garrison  of  Cahors,  and  had  neglected 
to  send  to  M.  de  Biron." 

During  these  five  days  and  nights, 
Henri  commanded  like  a  captain  and 
fought  like  a  soldier,  slept  wdth  his  head 
on  a  stone,  and  awoke  sword  in  hand. 
Each  day  they  conquered  a  street  or  a 
square,  which  each  night  the  garrison 
tried  to  retake.  On  the  fourth  night  the 
enemy  seemed  willing  to  give  some  rest 
to   the   Protestant   army.     Then  it  was 
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Henri  who  attacked  in  his  turn.  He 
forced  an  intrenched  position,  but  it  cost 
him  seven  hundred  men.  M,  de  Turenne 
and  nearly  all  the  officers  were  woundetl, 
but  the  king-  remained  untouched.  To 
the  fear  that  he  had  felt  at  first,  and 
which  he  had  so  heroically-  vancfuished, 
succeeded  a  fe\-erish  restlessness,  a  rash 
audacit}'.  All  the  fastenings  of  his  ar- 
mor were  broken,  as  much  by  his  own  ef- 
forts as  by  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  He 
struck  so  vig-orouslN-  that  he  always  killed 
his  man.  When  this  last  post  was  forced, 
the  king  entered  into  the  inclosure,  fol- 
lowed by  the  eternal  Chicot,  who,  silent 
and  sad,  had  for  five  days  seen  growing- 
at  his  sides  the  phantom  of  a  monarchy- 
destined  to  destroy  that  of  the  Valois. 

"  Well,  Chicot,  of  what  are  you  think- 
ing- ?  "  said  Henri  to  him. 

''Sire,  that  ^-ou  are  a  real  king." 

"  And  I,  sire,  that  you  are  too  impru- 
dent," said  Mornay,  ''to  put  up  your 
vizor  when  they  are  firing  at  you  from  all 
sides." 

As  he  spoke  a  dozen  arquebuses  were 
fired  at  them ;  one  ball  struck  off  a  plume 
from  Henri's  helmet,  his  horse  was  killed 
by  another,  and  Mornay 's  had  his  leg 
broken.  The  king  fell,  and  there  might 
have  finished  his  career;  but  Chicot, 
whirling  his  sword  round  to  keep  off  the 
nearest,  helped  Henri  up  and  gave  him 
his  own  horse,  saying,  "  Sire,  3-0U  w-ill 
testif3-  to  the  king  of  France  that,  if  I 
drew  the  sword  against  him,  I  killed  no 

one." "Ventre  St.  Gris  !  you  must  be 

mine,  Chicot !  "  cried  Henri.  "  You  shall 
live  and  die  with  me." 

"  Sire,  I  have  but  one  service  to  follow 
— that  of  my  king.  His  star  diminishes, 
but  I  shall  be  faithful  to  his  adverse  fort- 
unes. Let  me  serve  and  love  him  as  long 
as  I  live,  sire.  I  shall  soon  be  alone  with 
him  :  do  not  en\y  him  his  last  servant." 

"  Chicot,  you  will  be  always  dear  to 
me,  and,  after  Henri  of  France,  you  will 
have  Henri  of  Navarre  for  a  friend." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  Chicot  simply,  kissing 
his  hand. 

The  siege  was  soon  over  after  this.  ^I. 
de  Vezin  was  taken,  and  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered. 


Then  Henri  dictated  to  Mornay  a  letter, 
which  Chicot  was  to  carry  to  the  king  of 
France.  It  was  written  in  bad  Latin,  and 
finished  with  these  words  : 

'•  Quod  mihi  dixi.sti  profuit  nmltum. 
Cognosco  meos  devotos  ;  nosce  tuos.  Chi- 
cotos  caitera  expedit." 

Which  means,  "  What  you  told  me  was 
very  useful.  I  know  m^^  faithful  follow- 
ers ;  know  yours.  Chicot  will  tell  you 
the  rest." 

"And  now,  friend  Chicot,"  said  Henri, 
"  embrace  me  ;  but  take  care  not  to  soil 
yourself,  for,  mordieu,  I  am  as  bloody  as 
a  butcher.  Take  my  ring,  and  adieu, 
Chicot ;  I  keep  you  no  longer,  gallop  to 
France,  and  tell  all  you  have  seen." 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

WHAT   WAS   PASSING    AT  THE    LOUVRE 

ABOUT  THE   TIME   CHICOT    EX- 

TEEED   XERAC. 

The  necessity  of  following  Cliicot  to  the 
end  of  his  mission  has  kept  us  a  long  time 
away  from  the  Louvre.  The  king,  after 
having  passed  so  bravely-  through  his  ad- 
venturous return  from  Vincennes,  experi- 
enced that  retrospective  emotion  which 
sometimes  is  felt  by  the  bravest  heart 
after  the  danger  is  over.  He  entered  the 
Louvre  without  saying  any thmg,  made  his 
prayers  longer  than  usual,  forgetting  to 
thank  the  officers  and  guards  who  had 
served  him  so  well.  Then  he  went  to  bed, 
astonishing  his  valets  by  the  rapidit\-  of 
his  toilet :  and  D'Epernon,  who  remained 
in  his  room  to  the  last,  expecting  thanks 
at  least,  went  away  in  a  ver^-  bad  humor. 

At  two  o'clock  every  one  slept  m  the 
Louvre.  The  next  day,  Henri  took  four 
bouillons  in  bed  instead  of  two,  and  then 
sent  for  MM.  de  Villeguie  and  D'O  to  come 
to  his  room,  to  speak  about  a  new  financial 
edict.  The  queen  received  the  order  to 
dine  alone,  but  it  was  added  that  in  the 
evening  the  king  would  receive.  All  day 
he  played  with  Love,  saving,  every  time 
that  the  animal  showed  his  white  teeth, 
"Ah,  rebel!  3-0U  want  to  bite  me  also; 
you  attack  your  king  also ;  but  you  are 
conquered,  M.  Love — conquered,  wretched 
leaguer — conquered."  His  secretaries  of 
state  were  somewhat  astonished  at  all  this. 
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particularly  as  he  said  nothing-  else,  and 
signed  everything"  without  looking  at  it. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  asked 
for  D'Epernon.  They  replied  that  he  was 
reviewing-  the  light  horse ;  then  he  inquired 
for  De  Loignac,  hut  he  also  was  absent. 
He  asked  for  lunch,  and,  while  he  ate,  had 
an  edif^ang  discourse  read  to  hiih,  which 
he  interrupted  b^-  saving  to  the  reader, 
"  Was  it  not  Plutarch  who  wrote  the  life 
of  Sylla?" 

''Yes,  sire,"  said  the  reader,  much  as- 
tonished at  being  interrupted  in  his  pious 
reading  by  this  profane  question. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  passage  where 
the  historian  recounts  how  the  dictator 
avoided  death  ?  " 

The  reader  hesitated. 

"  Not  precisely,  sire  ;  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  read  Plutarch." 

At  this  moment,  the  Cardinal  de  Joye- 
use  was  announced. 

"  Ah !  here  is  a  learned  man,  he  will 
tell  me  at  once  !  "  cried  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  cardinal,  "am  I  lucky 
enough  to  arrive  apropos — it  is  a  rare 
thing  in  this  world." 

"  Ma  foi  !  yes ;  you  heard  my  ques- 
tion ?  " 

''  Your  majesty  asked,  I  think,  in  what 
manner,  and  when,  Sylla  narrowly  escaped 
death?" 

"Just  so — can  you  answer  me,  cardi- 
nal?" 

"Nothing  more  easy,  sire." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"S341a,  who  had  killed  so  many  men, 
never  risked  his  hfe  but  in  combats  ;  did 
your  majesty  mean  in  one  of  those  ?  " 

"Yes;  in  one  in  which  I  think  I  recol- 
lect he  was  very  near  death.  Open  a 
Plutarch,  cardinal ;  there  should  be  one 
there  translated  by  Amyot,  and  read  me 
the  passage  where  he  escaped  the  javelins 
of  his  enemies,  thanks  to  the  swiftness  of 
his  white  horse." 

"  Sire,  there  is  no  need  of  opening  Plu- 
tarch ;  the  event  took  place  in  the  combat 
with  Telescrius  the  Samnite,  and  Lampo- 
nius  the  Lucanian." 

"  You  are  so  learned,  my  dear  cardi- 
nal." 

"Your  majesty  is  too  good." 


"  Now  explain  to  me  how  this  Roman 
lion,  who  was  so  cruel,  was  never  annoyed 
b^'  his  enemies." 

"  Sire,  I  will  reply  to  your  majesty  in 
the  words  of  this  same  Plutarch." 

"Go  on,  Joyeuse." 

"  Carbon,  the  enemy  of  Sylla,  said 
often,  '  I  have  to  fight  at  once  a  lion 
and  a  fox  who  inhabit  the  soul  of  Sylla, 
but  it  is  tlie  fox  who  gives  me  most 
trouble.'" 

"  Ah  !  it  was  the  fox  ?  " 

"  Plutarch  says  so,  sire." 

"And  he  is  right,  cardinal.  But  apro- 
pos of  combats,  have  j^ou  any  news  of 
your  brother  ?  " 

"  Of  which  brother,  sire  ?    I  have  two." 

"Of  the  Due  d'Arques,  my  friend." 

"Not  yet,  sire." 

"If  M.  d'Anjou,  who  always  plays  the 
fox,  will  only  play  the  lion  a  little  for 
once." 

The  cardinal  did  not  reply,  so  Henri, 
signing  to  him  to  remain,  dressed  himself 
sumptuously,  and  passed  into  the  room 
where  the  court  waited  for  him.  He  en- 
tered, looking  full  of  good  humor,  kissed 
the  hands  of  his  wife  and  mother,  paid  all 
sorts  of  compliments  to  the  ladies,  and 
even  offered  them  sweetmeats. 

"  We  were  unquiet  about  your  health, 
my  son,"  said  Catherine. 

"  You  were  wrong,  madame  ;  I  have 
never  been  better." 

"  And  to  what  happy  influence  do  you 
owe  this  amelioration,  n\y  son  ?  " 

"  To  having  laughed  much,  madame." 

Every  one  looked  astonished. 

"Laughed!  you  can  laugh  much,  my 
son  ;  then  you  are  very  happy?  " 

"It  is  true,  madame." 

"  And  about  what  were  you  so  much 
amused  ?  " 

"  I  must  tell  you,  mother,  that  yester- 
day I  went  to  Vincennes." 

"  I  knew  it." 

"  Oh  !  you  knew   it  :  well,    my    people 
told  me,  before  my  return,  of  an  enemy's 
army  whose  muskets  shone  on  the  road." 
"  An  enemy's  army  on  the  road  to  Vin- 
cennes ?  " 

"Yes,  mother." 
"  And  where  ?  " 
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*'  In  front  of  the  Jacobins,  near  the 
house  of  our  good  cousin." 

"  Near  Madame  de  Montpensier's  ? '' 

"Precisely  so,  near  Bel-Esbat.  I  ap- 
proached brave]}'  to  give  battle,  and  I 
perceived — " 

''What,  sire?"  cried  the  queen,  in 
alarm. 

"  Reassure  3-ourself,  madame,  I  per- 
ceived an  entire  priory  of  good  monks, 
who  presented  arms  to  me  with  acclama- 
tions." 

Every  one  laughed,  and  the  king-  con- 
tinued : 

''Yes,  you  are  right  to  laugh;  I  have 
in  France  more  than  ten  thousand  monks, 
of  whom  I  can  make,  if  necessary-,  ten 
thousand  musketeers ;  then  I  will  create 
a  Grand-Master  of  the  Tonsured  Muske- 
teers, and  g-ive  the  place  to  you,  cardi- 
nal."  "Sire,  I  accept." 

The  ladies  now,  according  to  etiquette, 
rose,  and,  bowing*  to  the  king-,  retired. 
The  queen  followed  with  her  ladies  of 
honor.  The  queen-mother  remained  ;  the 
king's  gaj^ety  was  a  m^'ster}^  that  she 
wished  to  fathom. 

"Cardinal,"  said  the  king,  "  what  has 
become  of  your  brother,  Du  Bouchage  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  sire." 

"  How  !  you  do  not  know  ?  " 

"No  ;  I  never  see  him,  now." 

A  grave,  sad  voice  from  the  end  of  the 
room  said,  "Here  I  am,  sire." 

"Ah!  it  is  he,"  cried  Henri.  "Ap- 
proach, comte ;  approach." 

The  young  man  obeyed. 

"Mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  the  king-,  "he  is  no 
long"er  a  man,  but  a  shade."' 

"Sire,  he  works  hard."  said  the  cardi- 
nal, stupefied  himself  at  the  change  in  his 
brother  during  the  last  week.  He  was  as 
pale  as  wax,  and  looked  thin  and  wan. 

"Come  here,  young  man."  said  the 
king.  "  Thanks,  cardinal,  for  3'our  quo- 
tation from  Plutarch  :  in  a  similar  case 
I  shall  apply  to  you  again." 

The  cardinal  saw  that  Henri  wished  to 
be  left  alone  with  his  brother,  and  took 
his  leave. 

There  only  remained  the  queen-mother, 
D'Epernon,  and  Du  Bouchage.  The  king 
beckoned  to  the  latter,  and  said  : 


"Why  do  30U  hide  thus  behind  the 
ladies :  do  you  not  know  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  Your  kind  words  do  mo  honor,  sire," 
said  the  young"  man,  bowing-. 

"Then  how  is  it  that  we  never  see  you 
here  now  ?  " 

"  If  your  majesty  has  not  seen  me,  it  is 
because  you  have  not  deig-ned  to  cast  an 
eye  on  the  corner  of  the  room.  I  am  here 
every  day  regularly  ;  I  never  have  failed, 
and  never  will,  as  long"  as  I  can  stand 
upright ;  it  is  a  sacred  dut^'^  to  me.  " 

"  And  is  it  that  that  makes  you  so 
sad  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  your  majesty  cannot  think  so  ?  " 

"  No,  for  3^ou  and  your  brother  love 
me,  and  I  love  3'ou.  Apropos,  do  you 
know  that  poor  Anne  has  written  to  me 
from  Dieppe  ?  " 

"I  did  not,  sire." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  know  he  did  not  like 
going?" 

' '  He  confided  to  me  his  reg"rets  at  leav- 
ing" Paris." 

"  Yes  ;  but  do  you  know  what  he  said  ? 
That  there  existed  a  man  who  would  have 
regretted  Paris  much  more  ;  and  that  if  I 
gave  you  this  order  3'ou  would  die." 

"  Perhaps,  sire." 

"He  said  yet  more,  for  your  brother 
talks  fast  when  he  is  not  sulky  :  he  said 
that  if  I  had  given  such  an  order  you 
would  have  disobeyed  it." 

"  Your  majesty  was  right  to  place  my 
death  before  my  disobedience  ;  it  would 
have  b.een  a  greater  grief  to  me  to  disobey 
than  to  die,  and  yet  I  should  have  dis- 
obeyed." 

.    "You   are   a   little  mad,  I   think,   my 
poor  comte,"  said  Henri. 

"  I  am  quite  so,  I  believe." 

"Then  the  case  is  serious." 

Joyeuse  sighed. 

"What is  it?  tell  me." 

Joyeuse  tried  to  smile.  "A  great  king 
like  you,  sire,  would  not  care  for  such  con- 
fidences." 

"Yes,  Henri,  yes;  tell  me.  It  will 
amuse  me,"  said  the  king. 

"Sir*e,  you  deceive  yourself;  there  is 
nothing  in  my  grief  that  could  amuse  a 
noble  heart  like  yours." 
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Tli(?  king  took  the  vonng-  man's  hand. 
''Do  not  "be  angry,  Du  Bouchage/'  said 
he  ;  "  you  know  that  your  king  also  has 
known  the  griefs  of  an  unrequited  love." 

"I  know  it,  sire,  formerly." 

"  Therefore,  I  feel  for  your  sufferings." 

"  Your  majesty  is  too  good.'^ 

"  Not  so ;  but  when  I  suffered  what  you 
suffer,  no  one  could  aid  me,  because  no 
one  was  more  powerful  than  myself, 
whereas  I  can  aid  you." 

"Sire?" 

''And,  consequently,  hope  soon  for  an 
end  of  your  sorrows." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 

'•'Du  Bouchage,  3^ou  shall  be  happy,  or 
I  am  no  longer  king  of  France  !  "  cried 
Henri. 

'■  Happy  !  alas,  sire,  it  is  impossible," 
said  the  young  man  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"And  why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  my  happiness  is  not  of  this 
■world.'- 

"  Henri,  your  brother,  when  he  went, 
recommended  you  to  m}^  friendship.  I 
wish,  since  3'ou  consult  neither  the  expe- 
rience of  your  father,  nor  the  wisdom  of 
your  brother  the  cardinal,  to  be  an  elder 
brother  to  you.  Come,  be  confiding, 
and  tell  me  all.  I  assure  you,  Du  Bouch- 
age, that  for  everything  except  death  m^^ 
power  and  love  shall  find  3^ou  a  remedy." 

"Sire,"  replied  the  young  man,  falling 
at  the  king's  feet,  "  do  not  confound  me 
bj  the  expression  of  a  goodness  to  which 
I  cannot  reply.  My  misfortune  is  with- 
out remedy,  for  it  is  that  which  jna]<:es 
my  only  happiness." 

"  Du  Bouchage,  j'^ou  are  mad  ;  you  will 
kill  yourself  with  fancies." 

"I  know  it  well,  sire." 

"But,"  cried  the  king,  impatiently,  "is 
it  a  marriage  you  wish  for  ?  ' ' 

"  Sire,  my  wish  is  to  inspire  love.  You 
see  that  the  whole  world  is  powerless  to 
aid  me  in  this ;  I  alone  can  obtain  it  for 
myself." "Then  whj'  despair  ?  " 

"  Because  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  in- 
spire it." 

"  Try,  try,  my  child  ;  you  are  young  and 
rich.  Where  is  the  woman  that  can  resist 
at  once  beauty,  3^outh  and  wealth  ?  There 
are  none,  Du  Bouchage." 


"Sire,  your  goodness  is  great.'' 

' '  If  you  wish  to  be  discreet,  and  tell  me 
nothing,  do  so ;  I  will  find  out,  and  then 
act.  You  know  what  I  have  done  for 
your  brother,  I  will  do  as  much  for  you ; 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  shall  not  stop 
me." 

Du  Bouchage  seized  the  king's  hand, 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  it. 

"  May  your  majesty  ask  one  day  for  my 
blobd,  and  I  will  shed  it  to  the  last  drop 
to  show  3^ou  how  grateful  I  am  for  the 
protection  that  I  refuse  \ '' 

Henri  HI.  turned  on  his  heel  angrily. 

"Really,"  said  he,  "these  Joyeuses  are 
more  obstinate  than  a  Valois.  Here  is 
one  who  will  bring  me  every  day  his  long 
face  and  eyes  circled  with  black  ;  that  AviU 
be  delightful." 

' '  Oh  !  sire,  I  will  smile  so,  when  I  am 
here,  that  every  one  shall  think  me  the 
happiest  of  men." 

' '  Yes,  but  I  shall  know  the  contrary, 
and  that  will  sadden  me." 

"  Does  your  majesty  permit  me  to  re- 
tire ?  "  asked  Du  Bouchage. 

"  Go,  my  child,  and  try  to  be  a  man." 

When  he  was  gone  the  king  approached 
D'Epernon,  and  said  : 

"  Lavalette,  have  money  distributed 
this  evening  to  tlie  Forty-five,  and  give 
them  holiday  for  a  night  and  a  day  to 
amuse  themselves.  By  the  mass !  they 
saved  me  like  Sylla's  white  horse." 

"  Saved  ?  "  said  Catherine. 

"  Y^es,  mother." 

"From  what?" 

"Ah!  ask  D'Epernon." 

"  I  ask  you,  my  son." 

"  Well,  madame,  our  dear  cousin,  the 
sister  of  your  good  friend  M.  de  Guise — 
oh  !  do  not  deny  it ;  you  know  he  is  your 
good  friend — laid  an  ambush  for  me." 

"An  ambush  !  " 

' '  Yes,  madame,  and  I  narrowly  escaped 
imprisonment  or  assassination." 

"  By  M.  de  Guise  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  do  not." 

"D'Epernon,  my  friend,  relate  the  ad- 
venture to  my  mother.  If  I  go  on  speak- 
ing, and  she  goes  on  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  I   shall   get  angry,  and    that 
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does  not  suit  my  health.  Adieu,  mad- 
ame  ;  cherish  M.  de  Guise  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  I  would  advise  them  not  to 
fore-et  Salcede." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

RED   PLUME   AND   WHITE  PLUME. 

It  was  eig-ht  in  the  evening-,  and  the 
house  of  Robert  Briquet,  solitary  and  sad- 
looking,  formed  a  worthy-  companion  to 
that  mysterious  house  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  to  our  readers.  One 
mig'ht  have  thoug-ht  that  these  two 
houses  were  j^awning  in  each  other's 
face.  Not  far  from  there  the  noise  of 
brass  was  heard,  mingled  with  confused 
voices,  vague  murmurs,  and  squeaks. 

It  was  probably  this  noise  that  at- 
tracted a  young"  and  handsome  cavalier, 
with  a  violet  cap,  red  plume,  and  gvsij 
mantle,  who,  after  stopping"  for  some 
minutes  to  hear  this  noise,  went  on  slow- 
ly and  pensively  toward  the  house  of 
Robert  Briquet.  Now  this  noise  of  brass 
was  that  of  saucepans ;  these  vague  mur- 
murs, those  of  pots  boiling-  on  fires  and 
spits  turned  by  dogs ;  those  cries,  those 
of  M.  Fournichon,  host  of  the  "  Brave 
Chevalier,"  and  of  Madame  Fournichon, 
who  was  preparing:  her  rooms.  When 
the  3"oung  man  with  the  violet  hat  had 
well  looked  at  the  fire,  inhaled  the  smell 
of  the  fowls,  and  peeped  through  the  cur- 
tains, he  went  away,  then  returned  to 
recommence  his  examinations.  He  con- 
tinued to  walk  up  and  down,  but  never 
passed  Robert  Briquet's  house,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  his  walk.  Each 
time  that  he  arrived  at  this  limit  he  found 
there,  like  a  sentinel,  a  young-  man  about 
his  own  age,  with  a  black  cap,  a  white 
plume,  and  a  violet  cloak,  who,  with 
frowning  brow  and  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
seemed  to  say,  "  Thou  shalt  go  no  fur- 
ther." But  the  other  took  twenty  turns 
without  observing-  this,  so  preoccupied 
was  he.  Certainly  he  saw  a  man  walk- 
ing up  and  down  like  himself  ;  but,  as  he 
Avas  too  well  dressed  to  be  a  robber,  he 
never  thought  of  disquieting  himself 
about  him.  But  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, looked  more  and  more  black  at 
each  return  of  the  red  plume,  till  at  last 


it  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  began 
to  think  that  his  presence  there  must  be 
annoying:  to  the  other ;  and  wondering- 
for  what  reason,  he  looked  first  at  Bri- 
quet's house,  then  at  the  one  opposite,  and 
seeing-  nothing,  turned  i-ound  and  recom- 
menced his  walk  from  west  to  east.  This 
continued  for  about  five  minutes,  until,  as 
they  once  again  came  face  to  face,  the 
young-  man  in  the  white  plume  walked 
straight  up  against  the  other,  who,  taken 
unawares,  with  diflB.culty  saved  himself 
from  falling-. 

"Monsieur,"  cried  he,  "are  3-ou  mad, 
or  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  " 

••'Monsieur,  I  wish  to  make  j-ou  under- 
stand that  3'ou  annoy  me  much.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  mig-ht  have  seen  that 
without  mj*  telling-  you." 

•'Not  at  all,  monsieur:  I  never  see 
what  I  do  not  wish  to  see." 

"  There  are,  however,  certain  things 
which  would  attract  your  attention,  I 
hope,  if  they  shone  before  your  eyes;" 
and  he  drew  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  which 
g-littered  in  the  moonlig-ht. 

The  red  plume  said  quietly,  '-  One  would 
think,  monsieur,  that  3-ou  had  never 
drawn  a  sword  before,  you  are  in  such  a 
hurry  to  attack  one  who  does  not  attack 
you." 

"  But  who  will  defend  himself,  I  hope." 

'•'  Why  so  ?  "  replied  the  other  smiling-. 
"  And  what  rig-ht  have  you  to  prevent 
me  from  walking-  in  the  street  ?  " 

''  Why  do  you  walk  in  this  street  ?  " 

"  Parbleu  !  because  it  pleases  me." 

"Ah  !  it  pleases  you." 

"  Doubtless  ;  are  you  not  also  walking- 
here  ?  Have  you  a  license  from  the  king- 
to  keep  to  yourself  the  Rue  de  Bussy  ?  " 

•'•'  What  is  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal,  for  I  am  a  faithful  sub- 
ject of  the  king-'s,  and  would  not  d  isobey 
him." 

•'  Ah  I  you  laugh  !  " 

'*  And  3'ou  threaten." 

"  Heaven  and  earth  I  I  tell  you,  you 
annoy  me,  monsieur,  and  that  if  3'ou  do 
not  go  away  Avillingly  I  will  make  you." 

'^  Oh  !  oh  ^  we  shall  see  that." 

''Yes,  we  .shall  see." 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  particular  business 
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here.  Now,  if  you  will  have  it,  I  will 
cross  SM'^ords  with  you,  but  I  will  not  g-o 
away." 

"  Monsieur,  I'  iiin  Comte  Henri  du 
Bouchag-e,  brother  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse. 
Once  more,  will  you  yield  me  the  place, 
and  g"0  away?  " 

'' Monsieur,"  replied  the  other,  "I  am 
the  Vicomte  Ernanton  de  Carmaing-es. 
You  do  not  annoy  me  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  g"o  away." 

Du  Bouchag"e  reflected  a  moment,  and 
then  put  his  sword  back  in  its  sheath. 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur,"  said  he  ;  ''I 
am  half  mad,  being-  in  love." 

"  And  I  also  am  in  love,  but  I  do  not 
think  myself  mad  for  that." 

Henri  g-rew  pale. 

'''You  are  in  love  !"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  And  3^ou  confess  it  ?  " 

"  Is  it  a  crime  ?  " 

"  But  with  some  one  in  this  sjbreet  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  for  the  present." 

''  In  Heaven's  name  tell  me  who  it  is  !  " 

''Ah  !  M.  du  Bouchag'e,  you  have  not 
reflected  on  what  you  are  asking-  me ; 
you  know  a  g-entleman  cannot  reveal  a 
secret,  of  which  only  half  belongs  to 
him." 

"  It  is  true  ;  pardon,  M.  de  Carmaing-es; 
but,  in  truth,  there  is  no  one  so  unhappy 
as  I  am  under  heaven." 

There  was  so  much  real  grief  and  elo- 
quent despair  in  these  words,  that  Ernan- 
ton was  profoundh^  touched. 

"Oh!  mon  Dieu  !  I  understand,"  said 
he;  "you  fear  that  we  are  rivals." 

"I  do." 

"  Well ;  monsieur,  I  will  be  frank." 

Joyeuse  g-rew  pale  again. 

"I,"  continued  Ernanton,  "  have  a 
rendezvous." 

"  A  rendezvous  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"In  this  street?" 

"Yes." 

"Written?" 

"  Yes;  in  very  good  writing." 

"  A  woman's  ?  '" 

"No ;  a  man's." 

."What  do  5''ou  mean?"  • 

^'What  I  say.     I  have  an  invitation  to 


a  rendezvous  with  a  woman,  written  by  a 
man  ;  it  seems  she  has  a  secretary." 

"Ah!  go  on,  monsieur." 

"I  cannot  refuse  you,  monsieur.  I  will 
tell  you  the  tenor  of  the  note." 

"i  listen." 

"  You  will  see  if  it  is  like  yours." 

"  Oh  !  monsieur,  I  have  no  rendezvous 
— no  note." 

Ernanton  then  drew  out  a  little  paper. 
"Here  is  the  note,  monsieur,"  said  he; 
"  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  it  to  you  hy 
this  obscure  light ;  but  it  is  short,  and  I 
know  it  by  heart,  if  j^ou  will  trust  to  me." 

"Oh!  entirely." 

"  This  is  it,  then :  '  M.  Ernanton,  ray 
secretary  is  charged  by  me  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  a  great  desire  to  talk  with 
you  for  an  hour  ;  your  merit  has  touched 
me.'  I  pass  over  another  phrase  still 
more  flattering." 

"Then  you  are  waited  for?" 

"No;  I  wait,  as  you  see," 

"  Are  they  to  open  the  door  to  you  ?  " 

"  No';  to  whistle  three  times  from  the 
window." 

Henri,  trembling  all  over,  placed  one 
hand  on  Ernanton's  arm  and  with  the 
other  pointed  to  the  opposite  house. 

"  From  there  ?  "  said  he. 

"Oh!  no;  from  there,"  said  Ernanton, 
pointing  to  the  "Brave  Chevalier." 

Henri  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  "  Oh  !  a 
thousand  thanks,  monsieur,"  said  he; 
"  pardon  my  incivilit^^ — m}-  folly.  Alas! 
you  know,  for  a  man  who  reallj^  loves, 
there  exists  but  one  woman,  and,  seeing 
you  always  return  to  this  house,  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  here  you  were  waited 
for." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  pardon,  monsieur  ; 
for  really  I  half  thought  you  had  come 
on  the  same  errand  as  myself." 

"  And  you  had  the  incredible  patience 
to  say  nothing  !  Ah  !  you  do  not  love, 
you  do  not  love." 

"Ma  foi  !  I  have  no  great  rights  as 
yet ;  and  these  great  ladies  are  so  capri- 
cious, and  would,  perhaps,  enjoy  playing 
me  a  trick." 

"  Oh  !  M.  de  Carmainges,  you  do  not 
lov(^  as  I  do ;  and  yet — " 

"Yet  what?" 
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**  You  are  more  happy." 

"  Ah  !  are  they  cruel  in  that  house  ?  " 

''M.  de  Carmainges,  for  three  months 
I  have  loved  like  a  madman  her  who  lives 
there,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  the  happi- 
ness of  hearing-  the  sound  of  her  voice." 

"  Diable  !  you  are  not  far  advanced. 
But  stay." 

"What  is  it?" 

*'Did  not  some  one  whistle  ?  " 

" Indeed,  I  think  I  heard  something." 

A  second  whistle  was  now  distinctly 
heard . 

"M.  le  Comte,"  said  Ernanton,  ''you 
will  excuse  me  for  taking  leave,  hut  I  be- 
lieve that  is  m}'  signal," 

A  third  whistle  sounded. 

"Go,  monsieur,"  said  Joyeuse  ;  ''and 
good  luck  to  you." 

Ernanton  made  off  quickly,  while  Joye- 
use began  to  walk  back  more  gloomily 
than  ever. 

"Now  for  my  accustomed  task,"  said 
he  ;  "let  me  knock  as  usual  at  this  cursed 
door  which  never  opens  to  me." 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

THE     DOOR     OPENS. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
poor  Henri  was  seized  \>y  his  usual  hesi- 
tation. 

••  Courage  I  "  said  he  to  himself. 

But  before  knocking,  he  looked  once 
more  behind  him,  and  saw  the  bright 
light  shining  through  the  windows  of  the 
hotel. 

"There,"  said  he,  "enter  for  love  and 
joy,  people  who  are  invited  almost  with- 
out desiring ;  why  have  I  not  a  tranquil 
and  careless  heart  ?  Perhaps  I  might 
enter  there  also,  instead  of  vainly  trying 
here." 

Ten  o'clock  struck.  Henri  lifted  the 
knocker  and  struck  once,  then  again. 

"There,"  said  he,  listening,  "there  is 
the  inner  door  opening,  the  stairs  creak- 
ing, the  sound  of  steps  approaching,  al- 
ways the  same  thing." 

And  he  knocked  again. 

"There,"  said  he,  "he  peeps  through 
the  trellis-work,  sees  my  pale  face,  and 
goes  away,  always  without  opening. 
Adieu,  cruel  house,  until  to-morrow." 


And  he  turned  to  go  ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  taken  two  steps,  when  the  key  turned 
in  the  lock,  and,  to  his  profound  surprise, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  man  stood  bowing 
on  the  threshold.  It  was  the  same  whom 
he  had  seen  before. 

"Good-evening,  monsieur,"  said  he,  in 
a  harsh  voice,  but  whose  sound  appeared 
to  Du  Bouchage  sweeter  than  the  song  of 
birds. 

Henri  joined  his  hands  and  trembled  so 
that  the  servant  put  out  a  hand  to  save 
him  from  falling,  with  a  visible  expression 
of  respectful  pity. 

"Come,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "here  I 
am ;  explain  to  me,  I  beg,  what  you 
want." 

"I  have  loved  so  much,"  replied  the 
young  man  ;  "my  heart  has  beat  so  fast, 
that  I  hardly  know  if  it  still  beats." 

"Will  it  please  you,  monsieur,  to  sit 
down  and  talk  to  me  ?  " 

"'  Oh,  yes  !  " 

"Speak,  then,  monsieur,  and  tell  me 
what  you  desire." 

"  Mj^  friend,  you  already  know.  Many 
times,  you  know,  I  have  waited  for  you 
and  surprised  you  at  the  turn  of  a  street, 
and  have  offered  you  gold  enough  to  en- 
rich you,  had  you  been  the  greediest  of 
men ;  at  other  times  I  have  threatened 
you,  but  you  have  never  listened  to  me, 
and  hav^e  always  seen  me  suffer  without 
seeming  to  pity  me.  To-day  jou  tell  me 
to  speak — to  express  my  wishes ;  what 
then  has  happened,  mon  Dieu  ?  " 

The  servant  sighed.  He  had  evidently 
a  pitying  heart  under  a  rough  covering. 
Henry  heard  this  sigh,  and  it  encouraged 
him. 

"You  know,"  continued  he,  "that  I 
love,  and  how  I  love ;  you  have  seen  me 
pursue  a  woman  and  discover  her,  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  to  fl\'  me  :  but  never  in  mj 
greatest  g-rief  has  a  bitter  word  escaped 
me,  or  have  I  given  heed  to  those  violent 
thoughts  which  are  born  of  despair  and 
the  fire  of  youth." 

"It  is  true,  monsieur;  and  in  this  my 
mistress  renders  n'OU  full  justice." 

"  Could  I  not,"  continued  Henri,  "when 
you  refused  me  admittance,  have  forced 
the  door,  as  is  done  every  day  by  some 
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lad,  tipsy,  or  in  love  ?  Then,  if  but  for  a 
minute,  I  should  have  seen  this  inexorable 
woman,  and  have  spoken  to  her." 

''It  is  true." 

''And,"  continued  the  young-  count, 
sadly,  "  I  am  something-  in  this  world  ; 
my  name  is  great  as  well  as  m}'  fortune, 
the  king-  himself  protects  me ;  just  now 
he  begg-ed  me  to  confide  to  him  my  griefs 
and  to  apply  to  him  for  aid." 

."  Ah  I  "  said  the  servant,  anxiously. 

*'I  would  not  do  it,"  continued  Joye- 
use  ;  "no,  no,  I  refused  all,  to  come  and 
pray  at  this  door  with  clasped  hands — a 
door  which  never  yet  opened  to  me." 

"  M.  le  Comte,  you  have  indeed  a  noble 
heart,  and  worthy  to  be  loved." 

"  Well,  then,  he  whom  you  call  worthy, 
to  what  do  you  condemn  him  ?  Everj' 
morning  my  page  brings  a  letter ;  it  is 
refused.  Every  evening  I  knock  myself 
at  the  door,  and  I  am  disregarded.  You 
let  me  suffer,  despair,  die  in  the  street, 
without  having  the  compassion  for  me 
that  you  would  have  for  a  dog  that 
howled.  Ah  !  this  woman  has  no  wo- 
man's heart,  she  does  not  love  me.  Well  I 
one  can  no  more  tell  one's  heart  to  love 
than  not  to  love.  But  you  may  pity  the 
unfortunate  who  suffers,  and  give  him  a 
word  of  consolation — reach  out  your  hand 
to  save  him  from  falling ;  but  no,  this  wo- 
man cares  not  for  my  sufferings.  Why 
does  she  not  kill  me,  either  with  a  refusal 
from  her  mouth,  or  some  blow  from  a 
poniard  ?    Dead,  I  should  suffer  no  more." 

"M.  le  Comte,"  replied  the  man,  "the 
lady  whom  you  accuse  is,  believe  me,  far 
from  having  the  hard,  insensible  heart 
3'^ou  think ;  she  has  seen  you,  and  under- 
stood what  you  suffer,  and  feels  for  you 
the  warmest  sjanpathy." 

"  Oh  !  compassion,  compassion  I "  cried 
the  young  man  ;  "but  may  that  heart  of 
which  you  boast  some  day  know  love  — 
love  such  as  I  feel,  and  may  they  offer  her 
compassion  in  exchange ;  I  shall  be  well 
avenged." 

"M.  le  Comte,  not  to  reply  to  love  is 
no  reason  for  never  having  loved.  This 
woman  has  perhaps  felt  the  passion  more 
than  ever  you  will — ^has  perhaps  loved  as 
you  can  never  love." 


"  When  one  loves  like  that,  one  loves 
forever,"  cried  Henri,  raising  his  e^'es  to 
heaven. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  that  she  loved  no 
more?  " 

Henri  uttered  a  doleful  cr3\ 

"  ^e  loves  I  "  cried  he.  "Ah!  mon 
Dieu  !  " 

"Yes,  she  loves;  but  be  not  jealous  of 
the  man  she  loves,  M.  le  Comte,  for  he  is 
no  more  of  this  world.  My  mistress  is  a 
widow." 

These  words  restored  hope  and  life  to 
the  young  man. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  he,  "  she  is  a  widow,  and 
recently  ;  the  source  of  her  tears  will  dry 
u])  in  time.  She  is  a  widow,  then  she  loves 
no  one,  or  only  a  shadow — a  name.  Ah  ! 
she  will  love  me.  Oh !  mon  Dieu,  all 
great  griefs  are  calmed  by  time.  When 
the  widow  of  Mausole,  who  had  sworn  an 
eternal  grief  at  her  husband's  tomb,  had 
exhausted  her  tears,  she  was  cured.  Ke- 
grets  are  a  malady,  from  which  every  one 
who  survives  comes  out  as  strong  as  be- 
fore." 

The  servant  shook  his  head. 

"  This  lad}',  M.  le  Comte,  has  also 
sworn  eternal  fidelity  to  death ;  but  I 
know  her,  and  she  will  keep  her  word 
better  than  the  forgetful  woman  of  whom 
you  speak." 

"  I  will  wait  ten  years,  if  necessary ; 
since  she  lives,  I  may  hope." 

"Oh!  young  man,  do  not  reckon  thus. 
She  has  lived,  3'ou  saj' ;  3'es,  so  she  has, 
not  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  seven  3'^ears. 
You  hope  that  she  will  console  herself ; 
never,  M.  le  Comte,  never.  I  swear  it  to 
3'ou — I,  who  was  but  the  servant  of  him 
who  is  dead,  and  ^'■et  I  shall  never  be  con- 
soled." 

"This  man  so  much  regretted,  this 
husband — " 

"  It  was  not  her  husband,  it  was  her 
lover,  M.  le  Comte,  and  a  woman  like  her 
whom  you  unluckily  love  has  but  one  lover 
in  her  life." 

"  My  friend,"  cried  Joyeuse,  "intercede 
for  me." 

"  I !  Listen,  M.  le  Comte.  Had  I  be- 
lieved 3'ou  capable  of  using  violence  toward 
\\\y  mistress,  I  would  have  killed  you  long 
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ago  with  my  own  hand.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  could  have  believed  that  she  would 
love  3'ou,  I  think  I  should  have  killed  her. 
Now,  M.  Ic  Couiie,  I  have  said  what  I 
wished  to  say ;  do  not  seek  to  make  me 
say  more,  for,  on  vay  honor — and  althoug-h 
not  a  nobleman,  my  honor  is  worth  some- 
thing-— I  have  told  you  all  I  can." 

Henri  rose. 

'^I  thank  j^ou,"  said  he,  ''for  having- 
had  compassion  on  my  misfortunes ;  now 
I  have  decided." 

'•'  Then  you  will  be  calmer  for  the 
future.  M.  le  Comte,  3'ou  will  go  awa^', 
and  leave  us  to  ourselves  ?  " 

''Yes,  be  easy;  I  will  go  away,  and  for- 
ever." 

"You  mean  to  die  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  cannot  live  without 
her." 

"M.  le  Comte,  believe  me,  it  is  bad  to 
die  by  your  own  hand." 

"  Therefore  I  shall  not  choose  that 
death;  but  there  is,  for  a  3'oung-  man 
like  me,  a  death  which  has  always  been 
reckoned  the  best— that  received  in  de- 
fending- 3^our  king-  and  country." 

"  If  3^ou  suffer  bej^ond  3^our  streng-th,  if 
3^ou  owe  nothing-  to  those  who  survive  you, 
if  death  on  the  field  of  battle  is  offered  to 
you,  die,  M.  le  Comte  ;  I  should  have  done 
so  long-  ago,  had  I  not  been  condemned  to 
live." 

"Adieu,  and  thank  3^ou,"  replied  Joj^e- 
use. 

"  Au  re  voir  in  another  world." 

And  he  went  away  rapid  1}^,  throwing-  a 
heav}^  purse  of  gold  at  the  feet  of  the  ser- 
vant. 


CHAPTER   LVII. 

HOW  A  GREAT  LADY  LOVED  IN  THE 
YEAR  1586. 

The  whistles  which  Ernanton  had  heard 
were  reall}^  his  signal.  Thus,  when  the 
young  man  reached  the  door,  he  found 
Dame  Fournichon  on  the  threshold  wait- 
ing for  her  customers  with  a  smile,  which 
made  her  resemble  a  mytholog-ical  god- 
dess painted  by  a  Flemish  painter,  and  in 
her  large  white  hands  she  held  a  golden 
crown,  which  another  hand,  whiter  and 
more  delicate,  had  slipped  in,  in  passing. 


Slie  stood  before  tiii;  tloor,  so  as  to  bur 
Ernanton's  passage. 

"What  do  3^ou  want?"  said  she  to 
liim. 

"  Were  not  three  whistles  given  from 
one  of  those  windows  just  now  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  they  were  to  summon  me." 

"  You  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  On  your  honor  ?  " 

"As  a  gentleman,  Dame  Fournichon." 

"Enter,  then,  monsieur,  enter." 

And  happ3'^  at  having  a  client  after  her 
own  heart,  fit  for  the  "  Rose-tree  of  love," 
the  liostess  conducted  Ernanton  up  the 
stairs  herself.  A  little  door,  vulgarly 
painted,  gave  access  to  a  sort  of  ante- 
chamber, which  led  to  a  room,  furnished, 
decorated,  and  carpeted  with  rather  more 
luxury  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
this  remote  corner  of  Paris  ;  but  this  was 
Madame  Fournichon's  favorite  room,  and 
she  had  exerted  all  her  taste  to  embellish 
it. 

When  the  3'Oung  man  entered  the 'ante- 
chamber, he  smelled  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  the  work,  doubtless,  of  some  sus- 
ceptible person,  who  had  thus  tried  to 
overcome  the  smell  of  cooking  exhaled 
from  the  kitchen. 

Ernanton,  after  opening  the  door, 
stopped  for  an  instant  to  contemplate 
one  of  those  elegant  female  figures  which 
must  alwa^^s  command  attention,  if  not 
love.  Reposing  on  cushions,  enveloped 
in  silk  and  velvet,  this  lady  was  occupied 
in  burning  in  the  candle  the  end  of  a  little 
stick  of  aloes,  over  which  she  bent  so  as 
to  inhale  the  full  perfume.  B,y  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  threw  the  branch  in  the 
fire,  and  pulled  her  hood  over  her  masked 
face,  Ernanton  perceived  that  she  had 
heard  him  enter,  but  she  did  not  turn. 

"Madame,"  said  the  young  man,  "3-ou 
sent  for  vour  liumble  servant — here  he 
is." 

"Ah!  very  well,"  said  the  lady:  "'sit 
down,  I  beg,  M.  Ernanton." 

"  Pardon,  madame,  but  before  anything 
I  must  thank  you  for  the  honor  that  you 
do  me." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  civil,  and  you  are  right; 
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but  I  presume  3'ou  do  not  know  whom 
you  are  thanking,  M.  de  Carmaing-es." 

"Madame,  3"0U  have  your  face  hidden 
by  a  mask  and  your  hands  b.y  g-loves  ;  I 
cannot  then  recognize  you  —  I  can  but 
guess." 

"  And  you  guess  who  I  am  ?  " 

"Her  whom  my  heart  desires,  wiiom 
my  imagination  paints,  young,  beautiful, 
powerful,  and  rich ;  too  rich  and  too  pow- 
erful for  me  to  be  able  to  believe  that 
what  has  happened  to  me  is  real,  and 
that  I  am  not  dreaming." 

"  Had  you  any  trouble  to  enter  here  ?  " 
asked  the  lady,  without  replying  directly 
to  the  W'ords  wiiich  had  escaped  from  the 
full  heart  of  Ernanton. 

"  No,  madame ;  the  admittance  was 
easier  than  I  could  have  thought." 

'•Yes,  all  is  easj^  for  a  man;  it  is  so 
different  for  a  woman.  What  were  you 
sajdng  before,  monsieur?"  added  she, 
carelessly,  and  pulling  off  her  glove  to 
show  a  beautiful  hand,  at  once  plump  and 
taper. 

"I  said,  madame,  that  without  having 
seen  your  face,  I  know  who  you  are,  and 
without  fear  of  making  a  mistake,  may 
say  that  I  love  you." 

"  Then  you  are  sure  that  I  am  her  whom 
you  expected  to  find  here?  " 

''My  heart  tells  me  so." 

"  Then  you  know  me  ?  " 

''Yes."' 

"  Really  !  3^ou,  a  provincial,  only  just 
arrived,  you  already  know  the  women  of 
Paris?" 

"  In  all  Paris,  madame,  I  know  but 
one." 

"  And  that  is  me  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"By  w^hat  do  you  recognize  me  ?  " 

"  By  your  voice,  your  grace,  and  your 
beauty." 

' '  My  voice,  perhaps  ;  I  cannot  disguise 
it.  My  grac(3  ;  I  may  appropriate  the 
compliment ;  but  as  for  my  beauty,  it  is 
veiled." 

"  It  was  less  so,  madame,  on  the  day 
when,  to  bring  you  into  Paris,  I  held  you 
so  near  to  me  that  your  breast  touched 
my  shoulders,  and  I  felt  your  breath  on 
my  neck." 


"  Then,  on  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  you 
guessed  that  it  came  from  me?  " 

"  Oh  !  no,  madame,  not  for  a  moment ; 
I  believed  I  was  the  subject  of  some  joke, 
or  the  victim  of  some  error,  and  it  is  onlj^ 
during  the  last  few  minutes  that,  seeing 
you,  touching  you — "  and  he  tried  to  take 
her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it. 

"  Enough  !  "  said  the  lady  ;  "  the  fact 
is,  that  I  have  committed  a  great  foll^^" 

"  In  what,  madame  ?  " 

"In  what?  You  say  that  you  know 
me,  and  then  ask." 

"Oh!  it  is  true,  madame,  that  I  am 
very  insignificant  and  obscure  near  your 
highness." 

"Mon  Dieu  !  monsieur,  pray  be  silent. 
Have  you  no  sense  ?  " 

"What  have  I  done  ?  "  cried  Ernanton, 
frightened. 

"  You  see  me  in  a  mask,  and  if  I  wear 
one,  it  is  for  disguise,  and  yet  you  call  me 
your  highness." 

"Ah,  pardon  me,  madame,"  said  Er- 
nanton, "  but  I  believed  in  the  discretion 
of  these  walls." 

"It  appears  you  are  credulous." 

"  Alas  !  madame,  I  am  in  love." 

"And  3^ou  are  convinced  that  I  recipro- 
cate this  love  ?  " 

Ernanton  rose  piqued. 

"No,  madame,"  replied  he. 

"  Then  what  do  you  believe  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that  you  have  something 
important  to  say  to  me,  and  that,  not 
wishing  to  receive  me  at  your  hotel,  or 
at  Bel-Esbat,  you  preferred  this  isolated 
spot." 

"You  thought  that  ?  " "Yes." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  I  could  have 
to  say  to  you  ?  ' '  asked  the  lady,  rather 
anxiously. 

"How  can  I  tell  ?  Perhaps  something 
about  M.  de  Mayenne." 

"Had  you  not  already  told  me  all  you 
knew  of  him?  " 

"  Perhaps,  then,  some  question  about 
last  night's  event." 

"  What  event  ?  of  what  do  you  speak  ?  "         » 
asked  the  lady,  visibly  agitated.  •    f 

"Of  the  panic  experienced  by  M.  d'Ep- 
ernon  and  the  arrest  of  the  Lorraine  gen- 
tlemen." 
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''They  arrested  them  ?  " 

''Yes,  those  who  were  found  on  llic 
road  to  Vineonnos.'' 

"  Whi(;h  is  also  the  road  to  Soissons, 
where  M.  do  Guise  holds  his  g-arrison. 
Ah  !  M.  Ernanton,  you,  who  belong-  to 
the  court,  can  tell  me  why  they  arrested 
these  gentlemen." 

"I  belong'  to  the  court?  " 

"Certainly." 

"  You  know  that,  madame  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  to  find  out  your  a  ddress,  we  were 
forced  to  make  inquiries.  But  what  re- 
sulted from  all  this  ?  " 

"Nothing',  madame,  to  my  knowledg'e." 

"  Then  why  did  you  think  I  should  wish 
to  speak  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  wrong-  ag-aiu,  madame." 

'•  From  what  place  are  you,  monsieur  ?  ' " 

"From  Ag-en." 

"What,  ,you  are  a  Gascon  I  and  yet  are 
not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  when  I 
saw  3'ou  at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  on  the 
day  of  Salcede's  execution,  I  liked  your 
looks." 

Ernanton  reddened,  and  looked  con- 
fused. 

The  lady  went  on.  "That  I  met  you 
in  the  street,  and  found  you  handsome." 

Ernanton  g-rew  scarlet. 

-'That  afterward,  when  you  brought 
me  a  messag-e  from  my  brother,  I  liked 
you." 

"Madame,  I  never  thoug-ht  so,  I  pro- 
test." 

"  Then  you  w^ere  wrong,"  said  the  lad}-, 
turning-  on  him  two  eyes  which  flashed 
through  her  mask. 

Ernanton  clasped  his  hands. 

"Madame,  are  you  mocking  me?" 
cried  he. 

"  Ma  foi  !  no.  The  truth  is,  that  you 
pleased  me." 

"Mon  Dieu!" 

"But  you  yourself  dared  to  declare 
your  love  to  me." 

"But  then  I  did  not  know  who  you 
were,  madame  ;  and  now  that  I  do  know, 
I  humbly  ask  yoxxv  pardon."" 

"Oh!"  cried  the  lady,  "say  all  you 
think,  or  I  shall  reg-ret  having  come." 

Ernanton  fell  on  his  knees. 

"Speak,  madame,  speak,  that  I  mav 
E— Vol.  VI. 


be  sui'c  this  is  not  all  a  dream,  and  pci- 
liaps  I  shall  dare  to  answer." 

"So  be  it.  Here  are  my  projects  for 
you,"  said  the  lad}^  g-entl^'  pushing-  Er- 
nanton back,  while  she  arranged  the  folds 
of  hor  dress;  "  I  fanc\'  you,  but  I  do  nnl 
3'et  know  you.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
resisting-  my  fancies;  but  I  never  commit 
follies.  Had  we  been  equals,  I  should 
have  received  you  at  my  house,  and  stud- 
ied \'ou  before  I  hinted  at  my  feelings  ; 
but  as  that  was  impossible,  I  was  driven 
to  this  interview ;  now  ^^ou  know  what  t  o 
do ;  be  worthy  of  me,  it  is  all  I  ask." 

Ernanton  exhausted  himself  in  pro- 
testations. 

"  Oh  I  less  warmth,  M.  de  Carmaing-es, 
I  beg- ;  it  is  not  worth  while,"  replied  she, 
carelessly.  "  Perhaps  it  was  only  your 
name  that  pleased  me ;  perhaps  it  is  a 
caprice,  and  will  pass  away.  However, 
do  not  think  yourself  too  far  from  perfec- 
tion, and  beg-in  to  despair.  I  hate  perfect 
people,  but  I  adore  devoted  ones  ;  remem- 
ber that." 

Ernanton  was  beside  himself.  This 
haughty  lang-uage  and  proud  superiority-, 
yet  this  frank  declaration  and  abandon, 
terrified  and  j-et  delighted  him.  He 
seated  himself  near  the  proud  and  beau- 
tiful lady,  and  then  tried  to  pass  his  arm 
behind  the  cushions  on  which  she  reclined. 

"Monsieur,"  said  she,  "it  appears  you 
have  heard,  but  not  understood  me.  No 
familiarity,  if  you  please  ;  let  us  each  re- 
main in  our  places.  Some  day  I  shall  g-ive 
you  the  rig'ht  to  call  me  yours  ;  but  this 
right  you  have  not  yet." 

Ernanton  rose,  pale  and  angry. 

"Excuse  me,  madame,"  said  he,  **  it 
seems  I  commit  nothing-  but  follies  here  ; 
I  am  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  habits  of 
Paris.  Among-  us  in  the  provinces,  200 
leag-ues  off,  when  a  woman  saj^s  '  I  love,' 
she  loves,  and  does  not  hold  herself  aloof. 
or  take  pretexts  for  humiliating  the  man 
at  her  feet.  It  is  your  custom  as  a  Pa- 
risian, and  your  right  as  a  princess.  I 
accept  it,  therefore,  only  I  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  it.  The  liabit,  doubtless, 
will  come  in  time." 

"All!  you  are  angry,  I  believe,"  said 
the  duchess,  haug-htilv. 
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-'  I  am,  inadamo,  but  it  is  against  my- 
self; for  I  have  for  you,  madame,  not  a 
passing-  caprice,  but  a  real  love.  It  is 
your  heart  I  seek  to  obtain,  and  therefore 
I  am  angry  with  myself  for  having  com- 
promised the  respect  that  I  owe  you,  and 
which  I  will  only  change  into  love  when 
you  command  me.  From  this  moment, 
madame,  I  await  your  orders." 

''Come,  come,  do  not  exaggerate,  M. 
de  Carmainges  :  now  you  are  all  ice,  after 
being  all  flame." 

'•  It  seems  to  me,  how^ever,  madame — '' 

"  A  truce  to  politeness  :  I  do  not  wish 
to  play  the  princess.  Here  is  my  hand, 
take  it ;  it  is  that  of  a  simple  woman." 

Ernanton  took  this  beautiful  hand  re- 
spectfully. 

"  Well,  you  do  not  kiss  it !  "  cried  the 
duchess:  ''are  3^ou  mad,  or  have  you 
sworn  to  put  me  in  a  passion  ?  " 

'•'  But  just  now — " 

"Just  now  I  drew  it  away,  while  now  I 
give  it  to  you." 

Ernanton  kissed  the  liand.  Avhich  was 
then  withdrawn. 

"Another lesson,"  said  he.  "Assured- 
ly you  will  end  by  killing  my  passion.  I 
may  adore  you  on  m^"  knees ;  but  I  should 
have  neither  love  nor  confidence  for  3^ou." 

'•'  Oh  !  I  do  not  wish  that,  for  you  Avould 
be  a  sad  lover,  and  it  is  not  so  that  I  like 
them.  No,  remain  natural,  be  yourself, 
M.  Ernanton,  and  nothing  else.  I  have 
caprices.  Oh !  mon  Dieu,  3-ou  told  me  I 
was  beautiful,  and  all  beautiful  women 
have  them.  Do  not  fear  me  ;  and  when  I 
sa}'  to  the  too  impetuous  Ernanton,  'Calm 
yourself,'  let  him  consult  my  eyes  and  not 
my  voice." 

At  these  words  she  rose. 

It  was  time,  for  the  young  man  seized 
her  in  his  arms,  and  his  lips  touched  her 
mask ;  but  through  this  mask  her  eyes 
darted  such  a  flaming  glance  that  he  drew 
back. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "we  shall  meet 
again.  Decidedly  you  please  me,  M.  de 
Carmainges."     Ernanton  bowed. 

"  When  are  you  free  ?  "  asked  she. 

"Alas',  very  rarely,  madame." 

"  Ah  !  your  service  is  fatiguing,  is  it 
not  ?  " 


"  What  service  ?  " 

' '  That  which  you  perform  near  the 
king.  Are  you  not  some  kind  of  guard 
to  his  majesty  ?  " 

'•  I  form  part  of  a  body  of  gentlemen, 
madame." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  are  all 
Gascons,  are  they  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame.'' 

"  How  man^^  are  there  ?     I  forget." 

"Forty-five." 

"  What  a  singular  number  !  " 

"I  believe  it  was  chance." 

"  And  these  forty -five  gentlemen  never 
quit  the  king,  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  sa}'^  so,  madame." 

"Ah  !  I  thought  j'^ou  did  ;  at  least,  3^ou 
said  you  had  very  little  liberty." 

"  It  is  true,  I  have  very  little  ;  because 
by  day  we  are  on  service  near  the  king, 
and  at  night  we  stay  at  the  Louvre." 

"In  the  evening  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Every  evening  ?  '" 

"Nearly." 

"  What  would  have  happened  then  this 
evening,  if  your  duty  had  kept  you  ?  I, 
who  waited  for  you,  and  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  your  absence, 
should  have  thought  my  advances  de- 
spised." 

"  Ah  !  madame,  to  see  you  I  will  risk 
all,  I  swear  to  you." 

"  It  would  be  useless  and  absurd  :  I  do 
not  wish  it." 

"  But  then— " 

"  Do  your  dxity  ;  I  will  arrange,  who 
am  free  and  mistress  of  my  time." 

"What  goodness,  madame  !" 

"But  you  have  not  explained  to  me," 
said  the  duchess,  with  her  insinuating 
smile,  "  how  3'ou  happened  to  be  free  this 
evening,  and  how  you  came." 

"  This  evening,  madame,  I  was  thinking 
of  asking  permission  of  De  Loignac,  our 
captain,  who  is  very  kind  to  me,  when 
the  order  came  to  give  a  night's  holiday 
to  the  Forty-five." 

"  And  on  what  account  was  this  leave 
given?  " 

"As  recompense,  I  believe,  madame, 
for  a  somewhat  fatiguing  service  yester- 
da}^  at  Vincennes." 
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"All  !  very  well." 

•'Therefore  to  this  circumstance  I  owe 
the  pleasure  of  seeing-  you  to-night  at  my 
ease."' 

"Well!  listen,  Carmaing-es,"  said  the 
duchess,  with  a  gentle  familiarity  which 
filled  the  heart  of  the  3'oung-  man  with 
joy;  "this  is  what  you  must  do,  when- 
ever you  think  3'ou  shall  be  at  liberty — 
send  a  note  here  to  the  hostess,  and  Qxavy 
day  I  will  send  a  man  to  inquire."' 

''Oh  !  mon  Dieu  I  madame,  you  are  too 
good  I  " 

"  What  is  that  noise  V  said  the  duchess, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

Indeed,  a  noise  of  spurs,  of  voices,  of 
doors  shutting,  and  joyous  exclamations, 
came  from  the  room  below,  like  the  echo 
of  an  invasion.     Ernanton  looked  out. 

'•  It  is  my  companions,"'  said  he,  "who 
have  come  here  to  spend  their  holiday." 

'•'But  by  what  chance?  just  where  we 
are." 

"Because  it  is  just  here,  madame,  that 
we  each  had  a  rendezvous  on  our  arrival, 
and  on  the  happy  day  of  their  entry  in 
Paris  my  friends  conceived  an  affection  for 
the  wine  and  the  cooking  of  M.  Fourni- 
chon.  But  you,  how  did  you  come  to 
choose  this  place  ?  " 

"  I  chose,  and  you  will  easily  under- 
stand that,  the  most  deserted  part  of 
Paris,  a  place  near  the  river,  where  no 
one  was  likely  to  recognize  me,  or  suspect 
that  I  could  come ;  but,  mon  Dieu  !  how 
noisy  your  companions  are." 

Indeed,  the  noise  was  becoming  a  per- 
fect storm,  but  all  at  once  they  heard  a 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  little  staircase 
which  led  to  their  room,  and  Madame 
Fournichon's  A'oice,  crying,  from  below, 
••  M.  de  St.  Maline,  M.  de  St.  Maline  !  " 

'•  Well  !  "  replied  the  young*  man. 

"  Do  not  go  up  there,  I  beg  !  " 

"  And  why  not,  dear  Madame  Fourni- 
chon  ?  is  not  all  the  house  ours  to- 
night ?  " "ls"ot  the  turrets." 

"Bah!  they  are  part  of  the  house,"' 
cried  five  or  six  voices. 

"No,  they  are  not;  thej^  arc  private? 
do  not  disturb  my  lodgers." 

"  Do  not  disturb  me,  Madame  Fourni- 
chon,"  replied  St.  Maline. 


"For  pity's  sake!"  cried  Madame 
Fournichon. 

'•Madame,'"  replied  he,  "it  is  uiid- 
night,  and  at  nine  all  fires  ought  to  be 
extinguished  ;  there  is  a  fire  now  in  your 
turret,  and  I  must  see  what  disobedient 
subject  is  transgressing  the  king's  edicts." 

And  St.  Maline  continued  to  advance, 
followed  b}'  several  others. 

"Mon  Dieu  !  M.  de  Carmainges,'"  cried 
the  duchess,  •' will  those  people  dare  to 
enter  here  ?  " 

"lam  here,  madame;  have  no  fear." 

"Oh!  they  are  forcing  the  doors," 
cried  she. 

Indeed,  St.  Maline  rushed  so  furiously 
against  the  door,  that,  being  very  slieht^ 
it  was  at  once  broken  open. 


CHAPTER  LYIII. 

HOW  ST.   MALINE  ENTERED  INTO  THE  TUR- 
RET,   AND    WHAT   FOLLOWED. 

Ernanton"s  first  thought  when'he  saw 
the  door  of  the  antechamber  fly  open  was 
to  blow  out  the  light. 

"M.  de  St.  Maline,"  cried  the  hostess, 
"  I  warn  you  that  the  persons  whom  aou 
are  troubling  are  yovoc  friends." 

"  Well  !  all  the  more  reason  to  present 
our  compliments  to  them,"  cried  Perdu- 
cas  de  Pincornay,  in  a  tipsy  voice. 

"And  what  friends  are  they  ?  We  will 
see  !  "  cried  St.  Maline. 

The  good  hostess,  hoping  to  prevent  a 
colhsion,  glided  among  them,  and  whis- 
pered Ernanton's  name  in  St.  Maline's 
ear. 

"Ernanton!"  cried  St.  Maline,  aloud, 
for  whom  this  revelation  was  oil  instead 
of  water  thrown  on  the  fire,  "that  is  not 
possible." "And  why  so  ?  " 

"Oh!  because  Ernanton  is  a  model  of 
chastity  and  a  melange  of  all  the  virtues. 
No,  you  must  be  wrong,  Madame  Fourni- 
chon ;  it  cannot  be  Ernanton  who  is  shut 
in  there." 

And  he  approached  the  second  door,  to 
treat  it  as  he  had  done  the  first,  when  it 
was  opened,  and  Ernanton  appeared  on 
the  threshold,  with  a  face  which  did  not 
announ,ce  that  patience  was  one  of  the 
virtues  which,  according  to  St.  Maline,  he 
possessed. 
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"By  Avhat  rig-ht  has  M.  d(>  Si.  Maliiie 
broken  down  one  door,  and  intends  to 
break  a  second  ?  "  said  lie. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  he,  really  ;  it  is  Ernanton!  " 
cried  St.  Maline.  '•'  I  recog-nize  his  voice  ; 
but  as  to  his  person,  devil  take  me  if  1  can 
see  it  in  this  darkness." 

"You  do.  not  reply  to  my  question, 
monsieur,"'  said  Ernanton. 

St.  Maline  beg-an  to  laug-h  noisily,  which 
reassured  some  of  his  comrades,  who  Avere 
thinking-  of  retiring-. 

"I  spoke;  did  you  not  hear  me,  M.  de 
St.  Maline  ?  "  said  Ernanton. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  perfectly." 

"Then  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"We  wished  to  knoAv,  my  dear  friend, 
if  it  was  3"ou  up  here." 

"Well,  monsieur,  now  you  know  it, 
leave  me  in  peace." 

"Cap  de  Bious  !  have  3'ou  become  a 
hermit  ?  " 

"  As  for  that,  monsieur,  permit  me  to 
leave  you  in  doubt." 

"  Ah  !  bah  !  "  cried  St.  Maline,  trying-  to 
enter,  "are  you  realh'  alone?  3^ou  have 
no  light." 

"  Gentlemen  !  "  said  Ernanton,  "  I  knoAv 
that  you  are  half  drunk,  and  I  forg-ive 
you ;  but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the  pa- 
tience that  one  owes  to  men  beside  them- 
selves ;  3'^our  joke  is  over,  do  me  the  favor 
to  retire." 

"Oh!  oh  I  retire!  how  you  speak!" 
said  St.  'Maline. 

"  I  speak  so  asj^ou  ma3-  not  be  deceived 
in  my  wishes,  and  I  repeat,  g-entlemen, 
retire,  I  beg." 

"Not  before  we  have  been  admitted  to 
the  honor  of  saluting-  the  person  for  whom 
you  desert  our  compan}-.  M.  de  Mont- 
crabeau,"  continued  he,  "g-o  down  and 
come  back  with  a  lig'ht." 

"  M.  de  Montcrabeau,"  cried  Ernanton, 
"if  you  do  that,  remember  it  will  be  a 
personal  offense  to  me." 

Montcrabeau  hesitated. 

"Good,"  replied  St.  Maline,  "we  have 
our  oath,  and  M.  de  Carmaing-es  is  so 
strict  that  he  will  not  infring-e  discipline  ; 
we  cannot  draAV  our  swords  ag-ainst  each 
other;  therefore,  a  lig-ht,  Montcrabeau,  a 
lis-htl" 


Montcrabeau  descended,  and  in  five  min- 
utes returned  with  a  lig-ht,  which  he  offered 
to  St.  Maline. 

"No,  no,"  said  he;  "keep  it;  I  may, 
perhaps,  want  both  hands." 

And  he  made  a  step  foi-ward. 

"I  take  you  all  to  witness,"  cried 
Ernanton,  "that  I  am  insulted  without 
reason,  and  that  in  consequence" — and 
he  drew  his  sword — "I  will  bury  this 
sword  in  the  breast  of  the  first  man  who 
advances." 

St.  Maline,  furious,  was  about  to  draw 
his  sword  also  ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
do  so,  the  point  of  Ernanton's  was  on  his 
breast,  and  as  he  advanced  a  step,  with- 
out Ernanton's  moving-  his  arm,  St.  Ma- 
line felt  the  iron  on  his  flesh,  and  drew 
back  furious,  but  Ernanton  followed  him, 
keeping- the  sword  ag-ainst  his  breast.  St. 
Maline  g-rew  pale ;  if  Ernanton  had  wished 
it,  he  could  have  pinned  him  to  the  wall, 
but  he  slowly  withdrew  his  sword. 

"  You  merit  two  deaths  for  your  inso- 
lence," said  he,  "but  the  oath  of  which 
,you  spoke  restrains  me,  and  I  will  touch 
3'ou  no  more  ;  let  me  pass.  Come,  mad- 
ame,  I  answer  for  your  free  passag-e." 

Then  appeared  a  woman,  whose  head 
was  covered  b}^  a  hood,  and  her  face  by  a 
mask,  and  who  took  Ernanton's  arm, 
trembling-l3^  St.  Maline  stood  by,  sti- 
fling-with  rage  at  his  merited  punishment. 
He  drew  his  dagger  as  Ernanton  passed 
by  him.  Did  he  mean  to  strike  Ernanton. 
or  onh^  to  do  what  he  did  ?  No  one  knew, 
but  as  the,y  passed,  his  dagger  cut  through 
the  silken  hood  of  the  duchess  and  severed 
the  string  of  her  mask,  which  fell  to  the 
ground.  This  movement  was  so  rapid 
that  in  the  half  light  no  one  saw  or  could 
prevent  it.  The  duchess  uttered  a  cry ; 
St.  Maline  picked  up  the  mask  and  re- 
turned it  to  her,  looking  now  full  in  her 
uncovered  face. 

"Ah!"  cried  he,  in  an  insolent  tone, 
"it  is  the  beautiful  lady  of  the  litter. 
Ernanton,  you  get  on  fast." 

Ertianton  stopped  and  half-drew  his 
sword  again ;  but  the  duchess  drew  him 
on,  saying,  "Come  on,  I  beg  you,  M. 
Ernanton." 

"We    shall    meet    again,    M.    de    St. 
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Maline,"  said  Ernanton,  ''and  voii  sliall 
pay  for  this,  with  the  rest," 

And  ho  wont  on  without  meeting-  with 
any  further  opposition,  and  conducted  the 
duchess  to  hor  litter,  which  Avas  guarded 
by  two  servants.  Arrived  there  and  feel- 
ing- herself  in  safety,  she  pressed  Ernan- 
ton's  hand,  and  said,  "M.  Ernanton,  after 
what  has  just  passed,  after  the  insult 
which,  in  spite  of  your  courag-e,  yoM 
could  not  defend  nie  from,  and  which 
mig-ht  probably  be  renewed,  we  can  come 
here  no  more  ;  seek,  I  beg  of  you,  some 
house  in  the  neighborhood  to  sell  or  to 
let;  before  long  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  Must  I  now  take  leave  of  3'ou,  mad- 
ame?"  said  Ernanton,  bowing  in  token 
of  obedience  to  the  flattering  orders  he 
had  just  received. 

"Not  j'-et,  M,  de  Carmainges ;  follow 
my  litter  as  far  as  the  new  bridge,  lest 
that  wretch  who  recognized  in  me  the 
lady  of  the  litter,  but  did  not  know  me 
for  what  I  am,  should  follow  to  find  out 
my  residence." 

Ernanton  obeyed,  but  no  one  watched 
them.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Pont 
Neuf,  which  then  merited  the  name,  as  it 
was  scarcel}^  seven  years  since  Ducerceau 
liad  built  it,  the  duchess  gave  her  hand  to 
Ernanton,  sajang,  "  Now  g-o,  monsieur." 

"  May  I  dare  to  ask  when  I  shall  see 
you  again,  madame  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  the  length  of  time 
which  you  take  in  executing  my  commis- 
sion, and  your  haste  will  be  a  proof  to  me 
of  your  desire  to  see  me  again." 

"  Oh,  madame,  I  shall  not  be  idle," 

"Well,  then,  go,  Ernanton." 

"It  is  strange,"  thought  the  young 
man,  as  he  retraced  his  steps  ;  "I  cannot 
doubt  that  she  likes  me,  and  yet  she  does 
not  seem  the  least  anxious  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  get  killed  by  that  brute  of  a  St. 
Maline.  But,  poor  woman,  she  was  in 
great  trouble,  and  the  fear  of  being  com- 
promised is,  particularly  with  princesses, 
the  strongest  of  all  sentiments." 

Ernanton,  however,  could  not  forget 
the  insult  he  had  received,  and  he  re- 
turned straight  to  the  hotel.  He  was 
naturally  decided  to  infringe  all  orders 
and  oaths,  and  to  finish  with  St.  Maline  : 


lie  felt  in  the  huiiKjr  to  fight  ten  men,  if 
necessary.  This  resolution  sparkled  in 
his  e3'es  when  he  reached  the  door  of  the 
"Brave  Chevalier."  Madame  Fourni- 
chon,  who  expected  liis  return  with  anx- 
iet3^,  was  standing  trembling  in  the  door- 
way. At  the  sight  of  Ernanton  she 
wiped  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  been  cr}- 
ing,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  the 
young  man's  neck,  begged  for  his  pardon, 
in  spite  of  hor  husband's  representations 
tliat,  as  she  had  done  no  wrong,  she  had 
nothing  to  be  pardoned  for.  Ernanton 
assured  her  that  he  did  not  blame  her  at 
all — that  it  was  onh^  her  wine  that  was  in 
fault. 

While  this  passed  at  the  door,  all  the 
rest  were  at  table,  where  they  were  warm- 
ly discussing  the  previous  quarrel.  Many 
frankly  blamed  St.  Maline ;  others  ab- 
stained, seeing  the  frowning  brow  of  their 
comrade.  They  did  not  attack  with  any 
less  enthusiasm  the  supper  of  M.  Fourni- 
chon,  but  they  discussed  as  they  ate. 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Hector  de  Bizan, 
"I  know  that  M.  de  St.  Maline  was 
wrong,  and  that  had  I  been  Ernanton  de 
Carmainges,  M.  de  St.  Maline  would  be 
at  this  inoment  stretched  on  the  ground 
instead  of  sitting  here." 

St.  Maline  looked  at  him  furiously'. 

"Oh,  I  mean  what  I  say,"  continued 
he ;  "and  stay,  there  is  some  one  at  the 
door  who  appears  to  agree  with  me." 

All  turned  at  this,  and  saw  Ernanton 
standing  in  the  doorway,  looking  very 
pale.  He  descended  from  the  step,  as  the 
statue  of  the  commander  from  his  pedes- 
tal, and  walked  straight  up  to  St.  Maline, 
firmlj^,  but  quietly. 

At  this  sight,  several  voices  cried, 
"  Come  here,  Ernanton ;  come  this  side, 
Carmainges;  there  is  room  here." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  j^oung-  man; 
"but  it  is  near  M.  de  St.  Maline  that  I 
wish  to  sit."  St.  Maline  rose,  and  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him.  But  as  he  rose, 
liis  face  changed  its  expression. 

"  I  will  make  room  for  you,  monsieur," 
said  he,  gentW;  "  and  in  doing  so  address 
to  you' my  frank  and  sincere  apologies  for 
my  stupid  aggression  just  now ;  I  was 
drunk;  forgive  me." 
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This  declaration  did  not  salisly  Ernan- 
ton ;  but  the  cries  of  joy  that  proceeded 
from  all  the  rest  decided  him  to  say  no 
more,  although  a  glance  at  St.  Maline 
showed  hiin  that  he  Avas  not  to  be  trust- 
ed. St.  Maline's  glass  was  full,  and  he 
filled  Ernanton's. 

''Peace  !  peace  !  "  cried  all  the  voices. 

Carinaing-es  profited  by  the  noise,  and 
leaning-  toward  St.  Maline,  with  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  so  that  no  one  might  suspect 
the  sense  of  what  he  was  saying-,  whis- 
pered : 

''M.  de  St.  Maline,  this  is  the  second 
time  that  j^ou  have  insulted  me  without 
g-iving-  me  satisfaction ;  take  care,  for  at 
the  third  offense  I  will  kill  you  like  a  dog." 

And  the  two  mortal  enemies  touched 
g-lasses  as  thougii  thoy  had  been  the  best 
friends. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

WHAT   WAS   PASSING    IX    THE    MYSTERIOUS 
HOUSE. 

While  the  hotel  of  the  "Brave  Cheva- 
lier," the  abode,  apparently,  of  the  most 
perfect  concord,  with  closed  doors  and 
open  cellars,  showed  tlirough  the  open- 
ings of  the  shutters  the  light  of  its  candles 
and  the  mirth  of  its  guests,  an  unaccus- 
tomed movement  took  place  in  that  mys- 
terious house  of  which  our  readers  have 
as  yet  onl}^  seen  tlic  outside. 

The  servant  was  going  from  one  room 
to  another,  carrying  packages  which  he 
placed  in  a  trunk.  These  preparations 
over,  he  loaded  a  pistol,  examined  his 
poniard,  then  suspended  it,  by  the  aid  of 
a  ring,  to  the  chain  which  served  him  for 
a  belt,  to  which  he  attached  besides  a 
bunch  of  keys  and  a  book  of  pra3^ers 
bound  in  black  leather. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  a  step,  light 
as  that  of  a  shadow,  came  up  the  stair- 
case, and  a  woman,  pale  and  phantom- 
like under  the  folds  of  her  white  veil, 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  a  voice,  sad 
and  sweet  as  the  song  of  a  bird  in  the 
wood,  said  :  "  Remy,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame,  I  only  Avait  for  your 
box." 

"  Do  3'ou  think  tliese  boxes  will  go  easily 
on  our  horses  ?  ' ' 


"Oh!  yes,  madame,  but  if  you  have 
any  fear,  I  can  leave  mine  ;  I  have  all  I 
want  there." 

''No,  no,  Remj^,  take  all  that  yon  want 
for  the  journey.  Oh  !  Remy  !  I  long  to 
be  Avith  my  father ;  I  haA^c  sad  presenti- 
ments, and  it  seems  an  ag-e  since  I  saAv 
him." 

"  And  yet,  madame,  it  is  but  three 
months ;  not  a  longer  interval  than 
usual." 

"  Remy,  3^ou  are  such  a  good  doctor, 
and  you  yourself  told  me,  the  last  time 
we  quitted  him,  that  he  had  not  long  to 
live." 

"  Yes,  doubtless ;  but  it  Avas  only  a 
dread,  not  a  prediction.  Sometimes 
death  seems  to  forget  old  men,  and  they 
liA'e  on  as  though  by  the  habit  of  living  ; 
and  often,  besides,  an  old  man  is  like  a 
child,  ill  to-day  and  Avell  to-morroAv." 

"Alas!  Remy,  like  the  child  also,  he 
is  often  well  to-day  and  dead  to-morroAA\" 

Remy  did  not  reply,  for  he  had  nothing" 
reall}'"  reassuring  to  saj?",  and  silence  suc- 
ceeded for  some  minutes. 

"At  what  hour  haA^e  j^ou  ordered  the 
horses  ?  "  said  the  ladj^  at  last. 

"At  two  o'clock." 

"And  one  has  just  struck." 

"Yes,  madame." 

"  No  one  is  Avatching  outside  ?  " 

"No  one." 

"  Not  even  that  unhappy  young  man  ?" 

"Not  CA^en  he." 

And  Remy  sighed. 

"  You  say  that  in  a  strange  manner, 
Remy." 

"Because  he  also  has  made  a  resolu- 
tion." 

"What  is  it?"' 

''To  see  us  no  more;  at  least,  not  to 
tr}^  to  see  us  any  more." 

"  And  where  is  he  going  ?  " 

"  Where  AA^e  are  all  going — to  rest." 

"God  giA^e  it  him  eternally,"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  cold  A^oice,  "and  yet — " 

"  Yet  Avhat,  madame  ?  " 

"Had  he  nothing  to  do  here?" 

"He  had  to  loA^e  if  he  had  been  loved." 

"A  man  of  his  name,  rank,  and  age, 
should  think  of  his  future." 

"  You,  madame,  are  of  an  age,  rank. 
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and  name  little  inferior  to  his,  and  you  do 
not  look  forward  to  a  tuture." 

"Yes,  Re  my,  I  do,"  cried  she,  with  a 
sudden  flashing"  of  the  eyes  ;  '*  but  listen  I 
is  that  not  the  trot  of  a  horse  that  I 
hear?  " 

''Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  Can  it  be  ours  ?  " 

'•'  It  is  possible  ;  but  it  is  an  liour  too 
soon." 

"It  stops  at  the  door,  Remy.'" 

Remy  ran  down  and  arrived  just  as 
three  hurried  blows  Avere  struck  on  the 
door." 

"Who  is  there?"  said  ho. 

"I!"  replied  a  trembling-  A-oice,  "I. 
Grandchamp,  the  baron's  valet." 

''Ah!  mon  Dieu !  Grandchamp,  you 
at  Paris  !  speak  low  !  Whence  do  you 
come?  " 

"  From  Meridor.  Alas,  dear  M. 
Remy  !  " 

"Well,"  cried  the  lady  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  "are  they  our  horses, 
Remy  ?  " 

"No,  madame,  it  is  not  them.  What 
is  it,  Grandchamp  ?  " 

"You  do  not  g'uess  ?  " 

"Alas  !  I  do  ;  what  will  she  do,  poor 
lady." 

"Remy,"  cried  she  again,  "you  are 
talking"  to  some  one  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame." 

"  I  thought  I  knew  the  voice." 

"Indeed,  madame." 

She  now  descended,  saying  : 

"  Who  is  there  ?  Grandchamp  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame,  it  is  I,"  replied  the 
old  man  sadly,  uncovering-  his  white  head. 

"  Grandchamp  !  you  !  oh  !  mon  Dieu  ! 
my  presentiments  were  rig-ht ;  \\\y  father 
is  dead  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  madame,  Meridor  has  no 
longer  a  master." 

Pale,  but  motionless  and  firmly,  the 
lady  listened ;  Remy  went  to  her  and 
took  her  hand  softly. 

"How  did  he  die  ;  tell  me,  my  friend  ?" 
said  she. 

"  Madame,  M.  le  Baron,  who  could  no 
longer  leave  his  armchair,  was  struck  a 
week  ago  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  He 
muttered  your  name  for  the  last  time. 


then  ceased  to  speak,  and  soon  was  no 
more." 

Diana  went  up  again  witliout  another 
word.  Her  room  was  on  the  first  story, 
and  looked  only  into  a  court^-ard.  The 
furniture  was  somber,  but  rich,  the  hang- 
ings, in  Arras  tapestry,  represented  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  a  prie-Dieu  and 
stool  in  carved  oak,  a  bed  with  twisted 
columns,  and  tapestries  like  the  walls, 
were  the  sole  ornaments  of  the  room. 
Not  a  flower,  no  gilding-,  but  in  a  frame 
of  black  was  contained  a  portrait  of  a 
man,  before  Avhich  the  lady  now  knelt 
down,  with  dry  eyes,  but  a  sad  heart. 
She  fixed  on  this  picture  a  long  look 
of  indescribable  love.  It  represented  a 
young-  man  about  twenty-eight,  lying' 
half  naked  on  a  bed  :  from  his  wounded 
breast  the  blood  still  flowed,  his  rig-ht 
hand  hung-  mutilated,  and  yet  it  still  held 
a  broken  sword.  His  eyes  were  closed  as 
thoug-h  he  were  about  to  die,  paleness 
and  suffering-  g-ave  to  his  face  that  divine 
character  which  the  faces  of  mortals  as- 
sume only  at  the  moment  of  quitting-  life 
for  eternity-.  Under  the  portrait,  in  let- 
ters red  as  blood,  was  written,  "Aut 
Caesar  aut  nihil."  The  lad}'  extended  her 
arm,  and  spoke  as  thoug-h  it  could  hear 
her. 

"  I  had  beg-ged  thee  to  wait,  althoug-h 
thy  soul  must  have  thirsted  for  ven- 
geance ;  and  as  the  dead  see  all,  thou 
hast  seen,  my  love, 'that  I  lived  only  not 
to  kill  m,y  father,  else  I  would  have  died 
after  you ;  and  then,  3-0U  know,  on  your 
bleeding-  corpse  I  uttered  a  vow  to  g-ive 
death  for  death,  blood  for  blood,  but  I 
would  not  do  it  while  the  old  man  called 
me  his  innocent  child.  Thou  hast  waited, 
beloved,  and  now  I  am  free  :  the  last  tie 
which  bound  me  to  earth  is  broken.  I  am 
all  yours,  and  now  I  am  free  to  come  to 
you .  ■ ' 

She  rose  on  one  knee,  kissed  the  hand, 
and  then  went  on  :  "I  can  weep  no  more 
— my  tears  have  dried  up  in  weeping-  over 
your  tomb.  In  a  few  months  I  shall  re- 
join you,  and  3''0U  then  will  reply  to  me, 
dear  shade,  to  whom  I  have  spoken  so 
often  without  reply."  Diana  then  rose, 
and   seating"   herself   in   her   chair,   mut- 
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tered,  "  Poor  father  !  "  and  then  fell  into 
a  profound  reverie.  At  last  she  called 
Re  my. 

The  faithful  servant  soon  appeared. 

"  Here  I  am,  madame." 

"  My  worthy  friend,  mj^  brother — you, 
the  last  person  who  knows  me  on  this 
earth — saj''  adieu  to  me." 

"  Why  so,  madame  ?  " 

*''  Because  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
separate." 

"  Separate  ! "  cried  the  ^^oung-  man. 
"'What  do  you  mean,  madame  ?  " 

'•'  Yes,  Remy.  My  project  of  ven- 
geance seemed  to  me  noble  and  pure 
Avhile  there  remained  an  obstacle  between 
me  and  it,  and  I  only  contem plated  it  from 
afar  off ;  but  now  that  I  approach  the 
execution  of  it — now  that  the  obstacle 
has  disappeared — I  do  not  draw  back, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  drag-  with  me  into 
crime  a  generous  and  pure  soul  like  yours  ; 
therefore  you  must  quit  me,  my  friend." 

Remy  listened  to  the  words  of  Diana 
with  a  somber  look. 

''Madame,"  replied  he,  "  do  3^ou  think 
you  are  speaking-  to  a  trembling  old  man  ? 
Madame,  I  am  but  twenty-six ;  and 
snatched  as  I  was  from  the  tomb,  if  I 
still  live,  it  is  for  the  accomplishment  of 
some  terrible  action — to  play  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  Providence.  Never, 
then,  separate  your  thoughts  from  mine, 
since  we  both  have  the  same  thoughts, 
sinister  as  they  may  be.  Where  3^ou  go, 
I  will  go  ;  what  you  do  I  will  aid  in  ;  or 
if,  in  spite  of  my  prayers,  you  persist  in 
dismissing  me — " 

"  Oh  !  "  murmured  she,  "  dismiss  you  ! 
What  a  word,  Remy  !  " 

"If  you  persist  in  that  resolution," 
continued  the  3'oung  man,  "  I  know  what 
I  have  to  do,  and  all  for  me  will  end  with 
two  blows  from  a  poniard — one  in  the 
heart  of  him  whom  j^ou  know,  and  the 
other  in  your  own." 

"Remy!  Remy!"  cried  Diana,  "do 
not  say  that.  The  life  of  him  you  threat- 
en does  not  belong  to  you — it  is  mine — I 
have  paid  for  it  dearly  enough  I  swear 
to  you,  Remy,  that  on  the  day  on  which 
I  knelt  beside  the  dead  body  of  him  " — 
and   she   pointed    to   the    portrait — "  on 


that  day  I  approached  my  lips  to  that 
open  wound,  and  the  trembling  lips 
seemed  to  say  to  me,  'Avenge  me,  Diana  ! 
— avenge  me  ! '  " 

"  Madame—" 

"Therefore,  I  repeat,  vengeance  is  for 
me,  and  not  for  you  ;  besides,  for  whom 
and  through  whom  did  he  die  ?  By  me 
and  through  me." 

"  I  must  obey  you,  madame,  for  I  also 
was  left  for  dead.  Who  carried  me  away 
from  the  middle  of  the  corpses  with  which 
that  room  was  filled  ? — You.  Who  cured 
me  of  my  wounds  ? — You.  Who  concealed 
me  ? — You  always.  Order,  then,  and  I 
will  obey,  provided  that  you  do  not  order 
me  to  leave  you." 

"  So  be  it,  Remy;  you  are  right ;  noth- 
ing ought  to  separate  us  more." 

Remy  pointed  to  the  portrait. 

"Now,  madame,"  said  he,  "he  was 
killed  by  treason — it  is  by  treason  that 
he  must  be  revenged.  Ah  !  you  do  not 
know  one  thing — the  hand  of  God  is  with 
us,  for  to-night  I  have  found  the  secret 
of  the  'Aqua  tofana,'  that  poison  of  the 
Medicis  and  of  Rene  the  Florentine." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  Come  and  see,  madame." 

"But  where  is  Grandchamp?  " 

"  The  poor  old  man  has  come  sixty 
leagues  on  horseback ;  he  is  tired  out, 
and  has  fallen  asleep  on  1113^  bed." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Diana;  and  she 
followed  Rem3^ 


CHAPTER  LX. 

THE     LABORATORY. 

Remy  led  the  lady  into  a  neighboring 
room  ;  and  pushing  a  spring  which  was 
hidden  under  a  board  in  the  floor,  and 
which,  opening,  disclosed  a  straight  dark 
staircase,  gave  his  hand  to  Diana  to  help 
her  to  descend.  Twenty  steps  of  this 
staircase,  or  rather  ladder,  led  into  a  dark 
and  circular  cave,  whose  only  furniture 
was  a  stove  with  an  immense  hearth,  a 
square  table,  two  rush  chairs,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  phials  and  iron  boxes.  In  the 
stove  a  d^'ing  fire  still  gleamed,  while 
a  thick  black  smoke  escaped  through  a 
pipe  fastened  into  the  wall.  From  a  still 
placed   on  the   hearth   a  few   drops  of  a 
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liquid,  yellow  as  g'old,  was  dropping-  into 
a  thick  white  phial.  Diana  looked  round 
her  without  astonishment  or  terror ;  the 
oi'dinary  feeling-s  of  life  seemed  to  be  un- 
known to  her  who  lived  onh'  in  the  tomb. 
Remy  lighted  a  lamp,  and  then  ap- 
proached a  well  hollowed  out  in  the  cave, 
attached  a  bucket  to  a  long-  cord,  let  it 
down  into  the  well,  and  then  drew  it  up 
full  of  a  water  as  cold  as  ice  and  as  clear 
as  crystal. 

"Approach,  madame,"  said  he. 

Diana  drew  near.  In  the  bucket  he  let 
fall  a  single  drop  of  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  phial,  and  the  entire  mass  of  the 
water  became  instantaneous^  yellow ; 
t  hen  the  color  evaporated,  and  the  water 
in  ten  minutes  became  as  clear  as  before. 

Remy  looked  at  her. 

•'  Well  ?  "  said  she. 

'•Well,  madame,'*  said  he,  "now  dip 
in  that  water,  which  has  neither  smell 
nor  color,  a  glove  or  a  handkerchief ; 
soak  it  in  scented  soap,  pour  some  of  it 
into  the  basin  where  you  are  about  to 
wash  3'our  hands  or  face,  and  j'ou  will 
see,  as  was  seen  at  the  court  of  Charles 
IX.,  the  flower  kill  by  its  perfume,  the 
glove  poison  by  its  contact,  the  soap  kill 
by  its  introduction  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  Pour  a  single  drop  of  this  pure  oil 
on  the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  and  for 
an  hour  the  candle  or  lamp  will  exhale 
death,  and  burn  at  the  same  time  like  an}^ 
other." 

"  You  are  sure  of  what  j^ou  say, 
Remy  ?  '" 

''All  this  I  have  tried.  See  these  birds 
who  can  now  neither  drink  nor  eat ;  they 
have  drunk  of  w^ater  like  this.  See  this  goat 
who  has  browsed  on  grass  watered  with 
this  same  water ;  he  moves  and  totters ; 
vainly  now  should  Ave  restore  him  to  life 
and  libert3^ ;  his  life  is  forfeited,  unless, 
indeed,  nature  should  reveal  to  his  in- 
stinct some  of  those  antidotes  to  poison 
which  animals  know,  although  men  do 
not." "  Can  I  see  this  phial,  Reray  ?  " 

''Yes,  madame,  presently." 

Rem}'  then  separated  it  from  the  still 
with  infinite  care,  then  corked  it  with  soft 
wax,  tied  the  top  up  in  cloth,  and  then 
presented  it  to  Diana. 


She  took  it,  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and, 
after  looking  at  it,  said  : 

"  It  will  do  ;  when  the  time  arrives  we 
will  choose  gloves,  lamp,  soap,  or  flowers, 
as  convenient.  Will  the  liquor  keep  in 
metal?" "It  eats  it  away." 

'•  But  then,  perhaps,  the  bottle  will 
break?" 

"I  think  not — see  the  thickness  of  the 
cr^^stal  ;  besides,  we  can  shut  it  up  in  a 
covering  of  gold." 

"  Listen,  Remy  !  I  hear  horses  ;  I  think 
ours  have  arrived," 

"  Probabl3%  madame,  it  is  about  the 
time ;  but  I  will  go  and  send  them 
away." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Are  they  not  useless  ?  " 

"Instead  of  going  to  Meridor,  we  will 
go  into  Flanders.     Keep  the  horses." 

"Ah!  I  understand!"  and  Remy's 
eyes  gave  forth  a  flash  of  sinister  joy. 

"  But  Grandchamp  :  what  can  we  do 
with  him?"  said  he. 

"  He  has  need  of  i^epose.  He  shall  re- 
main here,  and  sell  this  house,  which  we 
require  no  longer.  But  restore  to  liberty 
that  unhappy  animal,  whom  you  were 
forced  to  torture.  As  you  say,  God  may 
care  for  its  recovery." 

"  This  furnace,  and  these  stills  ?  '" 

"  Leave  them  here." 

"  But  these  powders,  essences,  and 
acids?  " 

"  Throw  them  in  the  fire,  Remy." 

"Go  awa}',  then,  or  put  on  this  glass 
mask." 

Then,  taking  similar  precautions  for 
himself,  he  blew  up  the  fire  again,  poured 
in  the  powder,  which  went  off  in  brilliant 
sparks,  some  green  and  some  j^ellow  ;  and 
the  essences,  which,  instead  of  being  con- 
sumed, mounted  like  serpents  of  fire  into 
the  pipe,  with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder. 

"Now,"  said  Rem3%  "if  any  one  now 
discovers  this  cave,  he  will  only  think 
that  an  alchemist  has  been  here,  and 
though  they  still  burn  sorcerers,  thej'^ 
respect   alchemists." 

"And  besides,"  said  the  lady,  "if  they 
do  burn  us,  provided  I  have  only  finished 
my  task,  I  should  not  mind  that  sort  of 
death  more  than  any  other." 
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At  this  moment  they  beard  knocking-. 

"  Hei-e  are  our  horses,  .madame,"'  said 
Rem^' ;  ''g'o  up  quickly,  and  I  will  close 
the  trap-door." 

Diana  obeyed,  and  found  Grandcliamp, 
whom  the  noise  had  awakened,  at  the 
door. 

The  old  man  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  of  his  mistress's  intended  depart- 
ure, who  informed  him  of  it  without  telling- 
him  Nvhere  she  was  g'oing'. 

'' Grandchamp,  my  friend,"  said  she, 
"Remy  and  I  are  going-  to  accomplish  a 
pilgrimage  on  which  we  have  long  de- 
termined ;  speak  of  this  journey  to  none, 
and  do  not  mention  my  name  to  anyone." 

"  Oh  !  I  promise  3'ou,  madame,"  replied 
the  old  servant ;  ''  but  we  shall  see  you 
again  ?  " 

'•'  Doubtless,  Grandchamp ;  if  not  in 
this  world,  in  the  next.  But,  apropos, 
Grandchamp,  this  house  is  now  useless 
to  us." 

Diana  drew  from  a  drawer  a  bundle  of 
papers. 

''Here  are  the  title-deeds;  let  or  sell 
this  house;  but  if,  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
3'ou  do  not  find  a  purchaser,  abandon  it 
and  return  to  Meridor." 

"  But  if  I  find  some  one,  how  much  am 
I  to  ask?" 

**"What  5'ou  please,  Grandchamp." 

''Shall  I  take  the  money  to  Meridor?  " 

"  Keep  it  for  yourself,  my  g-ood  Grand- 
champ." 

"What,  madame,  such  a  sum  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  owe  it  to  you  for  your  services ; 
and  I  have  my  father's  debts  to  paj'  as 
well  as  my  own.    Now,  adieu  I  " 

Then  Diana  went  upstairs,  cut  the  pict- 
ure from  the  frame,  rolled  it  up,  and 
placed  it  in  her  trunk. 

When  Reui}^  had  tied  the  two  trunks 
with  leather  thongs,  and  had  glanced 
into  the  street  to  see  that  there  were  no 
lookers-on,  he  aided  his  mistress  to  mount. 

"I  believe,  madame,"  said  he,  "that 
this  is  the  last  house  in  which  we  shall 
live  so  long." 

"The  last  but  one,  Rem3^" 

"  And  what  will  be  the  other  ?  " 

^' The  tomb,  Remy." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

WHAT  MONSEIGNEUR  FRA^'COIS,  DUG  D'aN- 
JOU.  DUG  DE  BRABANT  AND  COMTE  DE 
FLANDERS,  WAS  DOING  IN  FLANDERS. 

Our  readers  must  now  permit  us  to 
leave  the  king  at  the  Louvre,  Henri  of 
Navarre  at  Cahors,  Chicot  on  the  road, 
and  Diana  in  the  street,  to  g-o  to  Flanders 
to  find  M.  leDuc  d'Anjou,  recently  named 
Due  de  Brabant,  and  to  whose  aid  we  have 
sent  the  great  admiral  of  France — Anne, 
due  de  JoN'Cuse. 

At  eighty  leagues  from  Paris,  toward 
the  north,  the  sound  of  French  voices  was 
heard,  and  the  French  banner  floated  over 
a  French  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt. 
It  was  night  :  the  fires,  disposed  in  an  im- 
mense circle,  bordered  the  stream,  and 
were  reflected  in  its  deep  waters. 

From  the  top  of  the  ramparts  of  tlu^ 
town  the  sentinels  saw  shining-,  by  the 
bivouac  fires,  the  muskets  of  the  French 
army.  This  army  was  that  of  the  Due 
d'Anjou.  What  he  had  come  to  do  there 
we  must  tell  our  readers  ;  and  although 
it  ma}''  not  be  ver}^  amusing-,  yet  we  hope 
they  will  pardon  it  in  consideration  of  the 
warning-;  so  many  people  are  dull  with- 
out announcing-  it. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  read 
"  Chicot,"  already  know  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
that  jealous,  egotistical,  ambitious  prince, 
and  Avho,  born  so  near  to  the  throne,  had 
never  been  able  to  wait  with  resignation 
until  death  offered  him  a  free  passage  to 
it.  Thus  he  had  desired  the  throne  of 
Navarre  under  Charles  IX.,  then  that 
of  Charles  IX.  himself,  then  that  of  his 
brother  Henri  III.  For  a  time  he  had 
turned  his  eyes  toward  England,  then 
governed  by  a  woman,  and  to  possess  this 
throne  he  was  ready  to  have  married  this 
woman,  although  she  was  Elizabeth,  and 
was  twenty  3'ears  older  than  himself.  In 
this  plan  destin\'^  was  beginning-  to  smil(> 
on  him,  and  he  saw  himself  in  the  favoi- 
of  a  g-reat  queen,  until  then  inaccessible 
to  all  human  affections.  Besides  this,  a 
crown  was  offered  to  him  in  Flanders. 

He  had  seen  his  brother  Henri  em- 
barrassed in  his  quarrel  with  the  Guises, 
but  had  soon  discovered  that  they  had  no 
other  aim  than  that  of  substituting-  them- 
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selves  for  the  Valois.  He  had  then  sepa- 
rated himself  from  them,  althoug'h  not 
without  dang-er  ;  besides,  Henri  HI.  had 
at  last  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  duke 
exiled,  or  something  like  it,  had  retired  to 
Amboise. 

It  was  then  that  the  Flemings  opened 
their  arms  to  him.  Tired  of  Spanish  rule, 
decimated  b}'  the  Due  d'Alva,  deceived  by 
the  false  peace  of  John  of  Austria,  who 
had  profited  by  it  to  retake  Namur  and 
Cliarlemont,  the  Flemings  had  called  in 
William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
had  made  him  governor-general  of  Bra- 
bant. A  few  words  about  this  man,  who 
held  so  great  a  place  in  history,  but 
who  will  only  be  named  here. 

William  of  Nassau  was  then  about  fifty. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  called  the 
Old,  and  of  Julienne  de  Stolberg,  cousin 
of  that  Rene  of  Nassau  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Dizier.  He  had  from  his  youth  been 
brought  up  in  principles  of  reform,  and 
had  a  full  consciousness  of  the  greatness 
of  his  mission.  This  mission,  which  he 
believed  he  had  received  from  Heaven,  and 
for  which  he  died  like  a  martj'r,  was  to 
found  the  Republic  of  Holland,  in  which  he 
was  successful.  When  verj'  young  he  had 
been  called  b}'  Charles  V.  to  his  court. 
Charles  was  a  good  judge  of  men,  and 
often  the  old  emperor,  who  supported  the 
heaviest  burden  ever  borne  hj  an  impe- 
rial hand,  consulted  the  child  on  the  most 
delicate  matters  connected  with  the  poli- 
tics of  Holland.  The  young  man  was 
scarcely  twenty -four  when  Charles  con- 
fided to  him,  in  the  absence  of  the  famous 
Philibert  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Flanders.  William  showed 
himself  worthy  of  this  high  confidence  : 
he  held  in  check  the  Due  de  Nevers  and 
Colign^',  two  of  the  greatest  captains  of 
the  time,  and  under  their  eyes  fortified 
Philipville  and  Charlemont.  On  the  day 
when.  Charles  V.  abdicated,  it  was  on 
William  of  Nassau  that  he  leaned  to  de- 
scend the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  he  it 
was  who  was  charged  to  carry  to  Ferdi- 
nand the  imperial  throne  which  Charles 
had  resigned. 

Then  came  Philippe  H.,  and  in  spite  of 
his  father's  recommendations  to  him  to 


regard  William  as  a  brother,  the  latter 
soon  found  a  great  difference.  This 
strengthened  in  his  mind  the  great  idea 
of  freeing  Holland  and  Flanders,  which 
he  might  never  have  endeavored  to  carr3' 
into  effect  if  the  old  emperor,  his  friend, 
had  remained  on  the  throne. 

Holland,  b}^  his  advice,  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  then 
began  the  bloody  struggle  of  the  Span- 
iards to  retain  the  pre3'  which  was  escap- 
ing from  them,  and  then  passed  over  this 
unhappy  people  the  vice-royalty  of  Mar- 
guerite of  Austria  and  the  bloody  consul- 
ship of  the  Due  d'Alva,  and  then  was 
organized  that  struggle,  at  once  political 
and  religious,  which  began  with  the  pro- 
test of  the  Hotel  Culembourg,  which  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Holland,  and  when  four  hundred  gentle- 
men, walking  in  pairs,  carried  to  the  foot 
of  Marguerite's  throne  the  general  desire 
of  the  people,  as  summed  up  in  that  pro- 
test. At  the  sight  of  these  gentlemen,  so 
simply  clothed,  Barlaimont,  one  .  of  the 
councilors  of  the  duchess,  uttered  the 
word  '•'  Gueux,"  which,  taken  up  by 
the  Flemish  gentlemen,  so  long  desig- 
nated the  patriot  part}-.  From  tiiis  time 
William  began  to  play  the  part  which 
made  him  one  of  the  greatest  political 
actors  of  the  world.  Constantly'  beaten 
b}'  the  overwhelming  power  of  Philippe 
II.,  he  constantly  rose  again,  alwa^-s 
stronger  after  his  defeats  —  always  or- 
ganizing a  new  armj^  to  replace  the  scat- 
tered one,  and  always  hailed  as  a  liberator. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alternate  moral 
triumphs  and  physical  defeats,  William 
learned  at  Mons  the  news  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  was  a  terrible 
wound  for  Holland,  and  the  Calvinist  por- 
tion of  Flanders  lost  by  it  their  natural 
allies,  the  Huguenots  of  France. 

William  retreated  from  Mons  to  the 
Rhine,  and  waited  for  events.  Some  of 
the  Gueux  was  driven  by  a  contrary  wind 
into  the  port  of  Brille  ;  and  seeing  no 
escape,  and  pushed  by  despair,  took  the 
city  which  was  preparing  to  hang  them. 

This  done,  they  chased  away  the  Span- 
ish garrison,  and  sent  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange.     He  came  ;  and  as  he  wished  to 
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strike  a  decisive  blow,  lu'  iniblished  an 
ordonnanco  forbidding-  tlie  Cat  iiolic  relig- 
ion ill  Holland,  as  the  Protestant  failh 
was  forbidden  in  Fr'ance. 

At  this  manifesto  war  recommenced. 
The  Due  d'Alva  sent  his  own  son  Frederic 
ag"ainst  the  revolters,  who  took  from  them 
Zutphen,  Nardem,  and  Haarlem  ;  but  this 
check,  far  from  discourag'ingthem,  seemed 
to  g-ive  them  new  streng-th.  All  took  up 
arms,  from  the  Zuyderzee  to  the  Scheldt. 
Spain  beg-an  to  tremble,  recalled  the  Due 
d'Alva,  and  sent  as  his  successor  Louis 
de  Requesens,  one  of  the  conquerors  at 
Lepanto. 

Then  beg-an  for  William  a  new  series  of 
misfortunes — Ludovic  and  Henri  of  Nas- 
sau, who  were  bringing-  him  aid,  were 
surprised  by  one  of  the  ofl&cers  of  Don 
Louis  near  Nimegue,  defeated  and  killed  ; 
the  Spaniards  penetrated  into  Holland, 
besieg-ed  Leyden,  and  pillag-ed  Antwerp. 

All  seemed  desperate,  when  Heaven 
came  once  more  to  the  aid  of  the  infant 
Republic.     Requesens  died  at  Brussels. 

Then  all  the  provinces,  united  by  a  com- 
mon interest,  drew  up  and  sig-ned,  on  the 
8th  November,  1576,  that  is  to  saj^  four 
daj'S  after  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  the  treat}' 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  by  which  they  eng-ag-ed  to  aid  each 
other  in  delivering  their  country  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Spaniards  and  other  foreig-ners. 

Don  John  reappeared,  and  with  him 
the  woes  of  Holland ;  for  in  less  than  two 
months  Namur  and  Charlemont  were 
taken.  The  Flemings  replied,  however, 
to  these  two  checks  by  naming-  the  Prince 
of   Orang-e  governor-g-eneral  of  Brabant. 

Don  John  died  in  his  turn,  and  Alexan- 
der Farnese  succeeded  him.  He  was  a 
clever  prince,  charming  in  his  manners, 
which  were  at  once  gentle  and  firm;  a 
skillful  politician,  and  a  good  general. 
Flanders  trembled  at  hearing  that  soft 
Itahan  voice  call  her  friend,  instead  of 
treating  her  as  a  rebel.  William  knew 
that  Farnese  would  do  more  for  Spain 
with  his  promises  than  the  Due  d'Alva 
with  his  punishments.  On  the  29th  Janu- 
ary", 1579,  he  made  the  provinces  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  was  the  funda- 
mental base  of  the  rights  of  Holland.     It 


was  then  that,  fearing  he  should  never  be 
able  to  accomplish  alone  the  fiecdom  for 
which  he  had  been  fighting  lor  fifteen 
years,  he  offered  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  the 
sovereignty  of  the  countrj^  on  condition 
that  he  should  respect  their  pt-ivileges  and 
their  liberty  of  conscience.  This  was  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  Philippe  IL,  and  he  replied 
to  it  hy  putting  a  price  of  25,000  crowns 
on  the  head  of  William.  The  States-Gen- 
eral assembled  at  the  Hague,  then  de- 
clared Philippe  deposed  from  the  sover- 
eignty of  Holland,  and  ordered  that 
henceforth  the  oath  of  fidelity  should  be 
taken  to  them. 

The  Due  d'Anjou  now  entered  Belgium, 
and  was  well  received.  Philippe's  prom- 
ise, however,  bore  its  fruits ;  for  in  the 
midst  of  a  fete,  a  pistol  shot  was  heard  ; 
William  fell,  and  was  believed  dead  ;  but 
he  recovered.  The  shot  had  been  fired  by 
Jean  Jaureguy. 

The  Flemings  then,  on  William's  ad- 
vice, elected  Francois,  due  of  Brabant, 
sovereign  prince  of  Flanders.  Eliza betli 
of  England  saw  in  this  a  method  of  re- 
uniting the  Calvinists  of  Flanders  and 
France  to  those  of  England — perhaps  she 
dreamed  of  a  triple  crown.  William,  how- 
ever, took  care  to  hold  the  Due  d'Anjou 
in  check,  and  to  counteract  the  execution 
of  any  design  which  would  have  given  him 
too  much  power  in  Flanders.  Philippe 
IL  called  the  Due  de  Guise  to  his  aid,  on 
the  strength  of  a  treaty  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  him  with  Don  John  of 
Austria.  Henri  of  Guise  consented,  and 
it  was  then  that  Lorraine  and  Spain  sent 
Salcede  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  to  assassinate 
him,  which  would  have  suited  the  views 
of  both  ;  but  Salcede,  as  we  know,  was 
arrested  and  executed  without  having  car- 
ried his  project  into  execution. 

Francois  advanced  but  slowly,  however, 
in  Flanders,  for  the  people  were  more  than 
half  afraid  of  him  ;  he  grew  impatient, 
and  determined  to  laj'^  siege  to  Antwerp, 
which  had  invited  his  aid  against  Farnese, 
but  when  he  wished  to  enter  had  turned 
its  guns  against  him.  This  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Due  d'Anjou  at  the  time  when 
our  story  rejoins  him,  on  the  daj'  after  the 
arrival  of  Joveuse  and  his  fleet. 
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CHAPTER   LXII. 

PREPARATIONS   FOR   BATTLE. 

The  camp  of  tlio  new  Duke  of  Brabant 
was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  army,  althoug-h  well  disciplined, 
was  agitated  by  a  spirit  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

Indeed,  many  Calvinists  assisted  the 
duke,  not  from  sympathy  for  him,  but  in 
order  to  be  as  disag-reeable  as  possible  to 
Spain  and  to  the  Catholics  of  France  and 
England  ;  they  foui^ht  rather  from  self- 
love  than  from  conviction  or  devotion,  and 
it  Avas  certain  that,  the  campaign  once 
over,  they  would  abandon  their  leader  or 
impose  conditions  on  him.  With  regard 
to  these  conditions,  the  duke  always  gave 
them  to  understand  that  when  the  time 
came  he  should  be  ready,  and  was  con- 
stantly sayang,  '''  Henri  of  jSTavarre  made 
himself  a  Catholic,  why  should  not  I  be- 
come a  Huguenot  ?"  On  the  opposite  side, 
on  the  contrary,  there  existed  a  perfect 
unitv  of  feeling.  Antwerp  had  intended 
to  give  entrance  to  him,  at  her  own  time 
and  on  her  own  conditions. 

All  at  once  they  saw  a  fleet  appear  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  they  learned 
that  this  fleet  was  brought  by  the  high 
admiral  of  France,  to  aid  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
whom  they  now  began  to  look  upon  as 
their  enemy.  The  Calvinists  of  the  duke 
were  little  better  pleased  than  the  Flem- 
ings at  the  sight.  They  were  very  brave, 
but  very  jealous ;  and  they  did  not  wish 
others  to  come  and  clip  their  laurels,  par- 
ticularly swords  which  had  slain  so  man}' 
Huguenots  on  the  day  of  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. From  this  proceeded  many  quarrels, 
which  began  on  the  very  evening  of  their 
arrival,  and  continued  all  the  next  da}'. 

From  their  ramparts,  the  Antwerpians 
had  every  day  the  spectacle  of  a  dozen 
duels  between  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
and  they  threw  into  the  river  as  man}'"' 
dead  as  a  combat  might  have  cost  the 
French.  If  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  like 
that  of  Tro}'-,  had  lasted  nine  3'ears,  the 
besieged  need  have  done  nothing  but  look 
at  the  assailants,  who  would  certainly 
have  destro^^ed  themselves.  Francois 
acted  the  part  of  mediator,  but  not  with- 
out great  difficulty ;  he  had  made  prom- 


ises to  the  Huguenots,  and  could  not 
offend  them  without  offending  at  the 
same  time  all  Flanders.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  offend  the  Catholics  sent  by  the 
king  to  aid  him  would  be  most  impolitic. 
The  arrival  of  this  re-enforcement,  on 
which  the  duke  himself  had  not  reckoned, 
filled  tlie  Spaniards  and  the  Guises  with 
rage.  However,  all  these  different  opin- 
ions interfered  sadly  with  the  discipline  of 
the  duke's  army.  Jo3'euse,  who  we  know 
had  never  liked  the  mission,  was  anno^^ed 
to  find  among  these  men  such  antagonis- 
tic opinions,  and  felt  instinctivel}'  that  the 
time  for  success  was  past,  and  both  as  an 
idle  courtier  and  as  a  captain,  grumbled 
at  having  come  so  far  only  to  meet  with 
defeat.  He  declared  loudly  that  the  Due 
d'Anjou  had  been  wrong  in  laying  siege 
to  Antwerp,  and  argued  that  to  possess  a 
great  city  with  its  own  consent  was  a  real 
advantage  ;  but  that  to  take  by  assault 
the  second  capital  of  his  future  states  was 
to  expose  himself  to  the  dislike  of  the 
Flemings  ;  and  JoA-euse  knew  the  Flem- 
ings too  well  not  to  feel  sure  that  if  the 
duke  did  take  Antwerp,  sooner  or  later 
they  would  revenge  themselves  with 
usury.  This  opinion  Joyeuse  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  in  the  duke's  tent. 

While  the  council  was  held  amon.sr  his 
captains,  the  duke  was  lying  on  a  couch 
and  listening,  not  to  the  advice  of  the 
admiral,  but  to  the  whispers  of  Aurilly. 
This  man,  by  his  cowardl}^  compliances, 
his  base  flatteries,  and  his  continual  as- 
siduities, had  secured  the  favor  of  the 
prince.  With  his  lute,  his  love  messages, 
and  his  exact  information  about  all  the 
persons  and  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
— with  his  skillful  maneuvers  for  drawing 
into  the  prince's  net  whatever  pre}'  he 
might  wish  for,  he  had  made  a  large 
fortune,  while  he  remained  to  all  appear- 
ance the  poor  luteplayer.  His  influence 
was  immense,  because  it  was  secret. 

Jo3'euse,  seeing  the  duke  talking  to 
Aurilly,  stopped  short.  The  duke,  who 
had,  after  all,  been  paying  more  atten- 
tion than  he  seemed  to  do,  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  ''  Xothing,  mon- 
seigneur  ;  I  am  only  waiting  until  your 
highness  is  at  libertv  to  listen  to  me." 
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'-'Oh  I  but  I  do  listen,  M.  de  Jo\'euse. 
Do  you  think  I  cannot  listen  to  two  people 
at  once,  when  Ci^sar  dictated  seven  letters 
at  a  time  ?  " 

''Monseig-neur,"  said  Joyeuse,  with  a 
g"lance  at  the  musician,  ''I  am  no  sing-er 
to  need  an  accompaniment  when  I  speak," 

"  Veiy  g"ood,  duke  ;  be  quiet,  Aurilly. 
Then  you  disapprove  of  a  coup  de  main  on 
Antwerp  ?  " '"'Yes,  monseig-neur." 

*' I  adopted  this  plan  in  council,  how- 
ever." 

"  Therefore,  monseig-neur,  I  speak  with 
much  hesitation,  after  so  many  distin- 
g"uished  captains." 

And  Joyeuse,  courtier-like,  bowed  to 
all.  Man}^  voices  were  instantly  raised 
to  ag-ree  with  the  admiral. 

"  Comte  de  St.  Aig-nan,"  said  the  prince 
to  one  of  his  bravest  colonels,  '"'  you  are 
not  of  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Joyeuse  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseig-neur,  I  am." 

*•'  Oh  !  I  thoug-ht  as  you  made  a  gri- 
mace— " 

Every  one  laug-hed  but  Jo^^euse,  who 
said,  "'If  M.  de  St.  Aignan  generally 
gives  his  advice  in  that  manner,  it  is  not 
very  polite,  that  is  all." 

"  M.  de  Joyeuse,"  replied  St.  Aignan, 
'Miis  highness  is  v/rong  to  reproach  me 
with  an  infirmit\'  contracted  in  his  ser- 
vice. At  the  taking  of  Cateau-Cambresis 
I  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  since 
.that  time  mj'  face  is  subject  to  nervous 
contractions,  which  occasion  those  gri- 
maces of  which  his  highness  complains. 
This  is  not  an  excuse  that  I  give  you,  M. 
de  Joyeuse;  it  is  an  explanation,"  said 
the  count,  proudh'. 

'•'No,  monsieur,"  said  Joyeuse,  "it  is 
a  reproach  that  you  make,  and  you  are 
right." 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  face  of  Due 
Francois. 

"  And  to  whom  is  this  reproach  ad- 
dressed ?  "  said  he. 

"To  me,  probably,  monseigneur." 

"  Why  should  St.  Aignan  reproach  you, 
whom  he  does  not  know  ?  " 

"  Because  I  believed  for  a  moment  that 
M.  de  St.  Aignan  cared  so  little  for  your 
highness  as  to  counsel  you  to  assault  Ant- 
werp." 


"  But,"  cried  the  prince,  "  I  must  set 
tic  my  position  in  the  country.  I  am 
Duke  of  Brabant  and  Count  of  Flanders, 
in  name,  and  I  must  be  so  in  reality.  This 
William,  who  is  gone  I  know  not  where, 
spoke  to  me  of  a  kingdom.  Wliere  is  this 
kingdom? — in  Antwerp.  Where  is  he? 
— probably  in  Antwerp  also ;  therefore 
we  must  take  Antwerp,  and  we  shall  know 
how  we  stand." 

"  Oh  !  monseigneur,  you  know  it  now, 
or  you  are,  in  truth,  a  worse  politician 
than  I  thought  you.  Who  counseled  you 
to  take  Antwerp  ? — the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Who  disappeared  at  the  moment  of  taking 
the  field  ? — the  Prince  of  Orange.  Who, 
while  he  made  your  highness  Duke  of 
Brabant,  reserved  for  himself  the  lieuten- 
ant-generalship of  the  duchj'  ? — the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Whose  interest  is  it  to  ruin 
the  Spaniards  b3^  you,  and  you  by  the 
Spaniards  ? — the  Prince  of  Orange.  Who 
will  replace  you,  who  will  succeed,  if  he 
does  not  do  so  already  ? — the  Prince  of 
Orange?  Oh!  monseigneur,, in  folio  wing- 
bis  counsels  you  have  but  anno^'ed  the 
Flemings.  Let  a  reverse  come,  and  all 
those  who  do  not  dare  to  look  3'ou  now 
in  the  face  will  run  after  you  like  those 
timid  dogs  who  run  after  those  who  Hy." 

"  What  !  you  imagine  that  I  can  be 
beaten  hy  wool-merchants  and  beer- 
drinkers  ?  " 

"  These  wool-merchants  and  tliese  beer- 
drinkers  have  given  plenty  to  do  to  Pliil- 
ippe  de  Valois,  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  Philippe  II.,  who  were  three  princes 
placed  sufficiently  high,  monseigneur,  for 
the  comparison  not  to  be  disagreeable  to 
you." 

''Then  you  fear  a  repulse  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur,  I  do." 

"You  will  not  be  there,  M.  de  Jo^^e- 
use." 

"Why  not?" 

"'  Because  you  can  hardly  have  such 
doubts  of  your  own  bravery  as  already  to 
see  j-ourself  flying  before  the  Flemings. 
In  any  case,  reassure  yourself,  these  pru- 
dent merchants  have  the  habit,  when 
they  march  i  o  battle,  of  cumbering  them- 
selves with  such  heavy  armor  tliat  the}' 
would  never  catch  vou  if  vou  did  run." 
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"  Monseig-neur,  I  do  not  doubt  my  own 
courage.  I  shall  be  in  the  front,  but  I 
shall  be  beaten  there,  as  the  others  who 
are  behind  will  be." 

'*' But  3'our  reasoning- is  not  logical,  M. 
de  Jo^'euse ;  3'ou  approve  of  my  taking 
the  lesser  places." 

"  I  appi'ove  of  3'our  taking  those  that 
do  not  defend  themselves." 

'•'  And  then  I  am  to  draw  back  from  the 
g"reat  city  because  she  talks  of  defending 
herself  ?  " 

"  Better  than  to  march  on  to  destruc- 
tion." 

''  Well,  I  will  not  retreat." 

''Your  highness  must  do  as  3'ou  like  ; 
and  we  are  here  to  obe}'." 

"  Prove  to  me  that  I  am  wrong.'" 

"  Monseigneur,  see  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  yours,  was  it 
not  ?  Well,  instead  of  sitting-  dow' n  before 
Antwerp  with  a'ou,  it  is  in  Antwerp,  which 
is  xevx  different.  William,  you  say,  was 
5'our  friend  and  counselor :  and  now  3-ou 
not  onl}^  do  not  know  where  he  is,  but  you 
believe  him  to  be  changed  into  an  enemy. 
See  the  Fleming's — when  you  arrived  they 
were  pleased  to  see  you  ;  now  they  shut 
their  gates  at  your  sight,  and  prepare 
their  cannon  at  j'our  appi-oach,  not  less 
than  if  3'ou  were  the  Due  d'Alva.  Well ! 
I  tell  you,  Flemings  and  Dutch,  Antwerp 
and  Orange,  only  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  unite  against  you,  and  that  opportunit}- 
will  be  when  3- on  order  your  artillery  to 
fire." 

"  Well,  we  will  fight  at  once  Flemings 
and  Dutch,  Antwerp  and  Orange." 

''  No,  monseigneur,  we  have  but  just 
men  enough  to  attack  Antw^erp,  supposing 
we  have  only  the  inhabitants  to  deal  with  ; 
and  while  we  are  engaged  in  the  assault, 
William  will  fall  on  us  with  his  eternal 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  always  de- 
stro3'ed  and  alwaj-s  reappearing  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  has  kept  in  check  during 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  Due  d'Alva,  Re- 
quescns,  and  the  Due  de  Parma." 

"  Then  you  persist  in  thinking  that  we 
shall  be  beaten  ?  " 

"I  do." 

'''  Well,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  avoid  it, 
M.  de  Joj-^euse,"  said  the  prince  angrih^ : 


'*  my  brother  sent  you  here  to  aid  me,  but 
I  ma^'  dismiss  you,  sa^-ing  that  I  do  not 
need  aid." 

"Your  highness  may  say  so,  but  I 
would  not  retire  on  the  eve  of  a  battle." 

''  Well,  my  dear  admiral,"  said  the 
duke,  tr3ing  to  conciliate,  "I  may  have 
been  too  jealous  of  the  honor  of  m\'  name, 
and  wished  too  much  to  prove  the  superi- 
ority of  the  French  arm\%  and  I  may  have 
been  wrong.  But  the  evil  is  done ;  we  are 
before  armed  men — before  men  who  now 
refuse  what  they  themselves  offered. 
Am  I  to  jueld  to  them  ?  To-morrow  tliey 
would  begin  to  retake,  bit  by  bit,  what  I 
have  already  conquered.  No  !  the  sword 
is  drawn  ;  let  us  strike,  or  the^'  will  strike 
first.     That  is  my  opinion." 

"  W^hen  3' our  highness  speaks  thus," 
said  Jo3-euse,  "  I  will  sa3"  no  more.  I  am 
here  to  obe3^  3'Ou,  and  will  do  so  with  all 
m3'  heart,  whether  3'^ou  lead  me  to  death 
or  victor3^ ;  and  3'et  —  but  I  will  say  no 
more." "  Speak." 

'•'No,  I  have  said  enough." 

•'No,  I  wish  to  hear." 

"  In  private  then,  if  it  please  3-our  high- 
ness." 

All  rose  and  retired  to  the  other  end  of 
the  spacious  tent. 

•'Speak,"  said  Francois. 

"  Monseigneur  ma3^  care  little  for  a 
check  from  Spain,  a  check  which  will  ren- 
der triumphant  those  drinkers  of  Flem- 
ish beer,  or  this  double-faced  Prince  of 
Orange;  but  will  3'ou  bear  so  patiently 
the  laughter  of  M.  de  Guise  ?  " 

Francois  frowned. 

"What  has  M.  de  Guise  to  do  with 
it  ?  "  said  he. 

"M.  de  Guise  tried  to  have  3-ou  assassi- 
nated, monseigneur;  Salcede  confessed  it 
at  the  torture,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he 
pla3's  a  g-reat  part  in  all  this,  and  he  will 
be  delighted  to  see  3^ou  receive  a  check 
before  Antwerp,  or  even  perhaps  to  ob- 
tain, for  nothing,  that  death  of  a  son  of 
France,  for  which  he  had  promised  to  pa3' 
so  dearl3'-  to  Salcede.  Read  the  histor3' 
of  Flanders,  monseigneur,  and  3'ou  will 
see  that  the  Flemings  are  in  the  habit  of 
enriching  their  soil  with  the  blood  of 
princes,  and  of  the  best  French  warriors." 
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The  duke  shook  his  head. 
"  Well,  Joyeuse,"  said  he,  "  I  will  give, 
if  it  must  be,  the  cursed  ]oy  to  the  Lor- 
raines  of  seeing-  me  dead,  but  not  that  of 
seeing  mefl^-ing.  I  thirst  for  glory,  Joye- 
use ;  for  alone  of  all  my  name,  I  have  still 
my  battles  to  win." 

''  You  forget  Cateau  Cambresis,  mon- 
seig-neur." 

'•  Compare  that  with  Jarnac  and  Mont- 
contour,  Joyeuse."  Then,  turning  to  the 
others,  who  were  standing  far  ofT,  he  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  the  assault  is  still  resolved 
on ;  the  rain  has  ceased,  the  ground  is 
good,  we  will  make  the  attack  this  night." 

Joyeuse  bowed. 

''  Will  3'our  highness  give  full  direc- 
tions ?  we  w'ait  for  them,"  said  he. 

•'  You  have  eight  vessels,  without 
counting  the  admiral's  ship,  have  3'ou 
not,  M.  de  Joyeuse  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  You  will  force  the  line  ;  the  thing  will 
be  easy,  the  Antwerpians  have  only  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  port ;  then  j^ou  will 
bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  fort.  Then, 
if  the  quay  is  defended,  3'ou  v.'ill  attempt 
a  landing  with  3'our  1,500  men.  Of  the 
rest  of  the  army  I  will  make  two  columns  ; 
one  commanded  b}^  M.  de  St.  Aignan,  the 
other  b}''  m3'self.  Both  will  attempt  an 
escalade  b3^  surprise,  at  the  moment  when 
the  first  cannon-shot  is  fired. 

*'  The  cavalr3^  will  remain  in  position,  in 
case  of  a  I'epulse,  to  protect  the  retreat- 
ing columns.  Of  these  three  attacks,  one 
must  sarel3'  succeed.  The  first  column 
which  gains  the  ramparts  will  fire  a 
rocket  to  let  the  others  know." 

"  But  one  must  think  of  ever3'thing, 
monseigneur,"  said  Jo3'euse ;  ''and  sup- 
posing all  three  attacks  should  fail?" 

"  Then  we  must  gain  the  vessels  under 
the  protection  of  our  batteries." 

All  bowed. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  silence,"  said  the 
duke;  "wake  the  sleeping  troops,  and 
embark ;  but  let  not  a  shot  reveal  our 
design.  You  will  be  in  the  port,  admiral, 
before  the  Antwerpians  suspect  3'our  in- 
tention. We  shall  go  along  the  left  bank, 
and  shall  arrive  at  the  same  time  as  3^our- 
self.     Go.  gentlemen,  and  good  courage ; 


our  former  good  luck  will  not  fail  to  fol- 
low us  over  the  Scheldt." 

The  captains  quitted  the  prince's  tent, 
and  gave  their  orders  with  the  indicated 
precautions. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

MONSEIGNEUR. 

However,  the  Antwerpians  did  not 
quietl3^  see  the  hostile  preparations  of  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  and  Joyeuse  was  not  wrong 
in  attributing  to  them  all  the  enmity  pos- 
.sible.  Antwerp  was  like  a  beehive  at 
night,  calm  on  the  exterior,  but  within 
full   of   movement   and   murmur. 

The  Flemings  in  arms  patroled  the 
streets,  barricaded  their  houses,  and 
fraternized  with  the  battalions  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  of  whom  part  were 
alread3'  in  garrison  there,  while  the  other 
part  entered  the  city  in  fractions. 

When  all  was  read3^  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fense, the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  a  dark 
and  moonless  night,  entered  the  cit3" 
quiet]3',  and  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
where  his  confidants  had  everything 
read3'^  for  his  reception.  There  he  re- 
ceived all  the  deputies  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
passed  in  review  the  officers  of  the  paid 
troops,  and  communicated  his  plans  to 
them,  the  chief  of  which  was  to  profit  b3^ 
this  movement  of  the  Due  d'Anjou  to 
break  with  him.  The  duke  had  done  just 
what  William  wished  to  bring  him  to, 
and  he  saw  with  pleasure  this  new  com- 
petitor for  the  sovereignty  ruin  himself, 
like  so  many  others. 

William  would  have  taken  the  offensive, 
but  the  governor  objected,  and  determined 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  monseigneur. 

Nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  sounded, 
and  the  uncertainty  became  real  anxiety, 
some  scouts  having  protested  that  the}' 
had  seen  a  movement  in  the  French  camp. 
A  little  flat  boat  had  been  sent  on  the 
Scheldt  to  reconnoiter,  for  the  Antwerp- 
ians were  less  unquiet  as  to  what  would 
occur  b3^  land  than  b3^  sea ;  but  the  bark 
had  not  returned.  William  became  more 
and  more  impatient,  when  the  door  of  the 
hall  opened,  and  a  valet  appeared  and  an- 
nounced "  Monseigneur."  As  he  spoke,  a 
man,  tall  and  imperious-looking,  wearing 
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with  supreme  grace  the  cloak  which  en- 
tirely enveloped  him,  entered  the  hall,  and 
saluted  courteously  those  who  were  there. 
But  at  the  first  giance,  his  eye,  proud  and 
piet-cing,  sought  out  the  prince  in  the 
midst  of  his  officers. 

He  went  straigiit  up  to  him  and  ottered 
him  his  hand,  which  the  prince  pressed 
with  affection,  and  almost  with  respect. 

Thej^  called  each  other  "  Monseigneur.'* 
After  this  the  unknown  took  off  his  cloak. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  buff  doublet,  and  had 
high  leather  boots ;  he  was  armed  \vith  a 
long  sword,  which  seemed  to  make  part 
of  himself,  so  easily  it  hung,  and  with  a 
little  dagger,  which  was  passed  through 
his  belt.  His  boots  were  covered  with 
mud  and  dust,  and  his  spurs  were  red 
with  the  blood  of  his  horse.  He  took  his 
place  at  the  table. 

"  Well,  where  are  we  ?''  asked  he. 

'•' Monseigneur,"'  replied  William,  "'^'ou 
must  have  seen,  in  coming  here,  that  the 
.streets  were  barricaded." 

"  I  saw  that." 

•'  And  the  houses  loopholed  ?  '" 

''  I  did  not  see  that ;  but  it  is  a  good 
plan." 

''And  the  sentries  doubled?  " 

"  Does  not  monseigneur  approve  of 
these  preparations  for  defense?"  said 
a  voice,  in  a  tone  of  anxious  disappoint- 
ment. 

'*'  Yes ;  but,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  our  circumstances  it  will  be  use- 
ful ;  it  fatigues  the  soldier  and  disquiets 
the  bourgeois.  You  have  a  plan  of  attack 
and  defense,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'•'We  waited  to  communicate  them  to 
monseigneur,"  said  the  burgomaster. 

"Speak  then." 

"  Monseigneur  arrived  rather  late,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  act  meanwhile,"  said 
William. 

"  And  you  did  right,  monseigneur ;  be- 
sides, whatevei'  you  do,  3'ou  do  well.  But 
I  have  not  lost  m}'  time  on  the  road, 
either." 

"  We  know  by  our  spies,"  said  the  bur- 
gomaster, "that  a  movement  is  prepar- 
ing in  the  French  camp ;  they  are  making 
ready  for  an  attack,  but  as  we  do  not 
know  on  which  side  it  will  come,  we  have 


disposed  the  guns  so  that  they  may  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  ram- 
part." 

"That  is  wise,"  replied  the  unknown, 
with  a  slight  smile  to  William,  who  held 
his  tongue,  and  let  the  bourgeois  speak  of 
war. 

"We  have  done  the  same  with  our  civic 
guards ;  the3'  are  spread  over  the  whole 
wall,  and  have  orders  to  run  at  once  to 
the  point  of  attack.  However,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  greater  number  of  our  mem- 
bers that  it  is  impossible  that  the  French 
meditate  anything  but  a  feigned  attack." 

"  And  what  purpose  would  that  serve  ?" 

"  To  intimidate  us,  and  induce  us  to  ad- 
mit them  amicabh'." 

The  stranger  looked  again  at  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  listened  to  all  this  in 
the  most  careless  manner,  which  almost 
amounted  to  disdain. 

"  However,"  said  another  voice,  "some 
fancied  they  could  distinguish  prepara- 
tions for  attack  in  the  camp  this  evening." 

"Mere  suspicions,"  said  the  burgomas- 
ter ;  "I  examined  the  camp  m3"self  with 
an  excellent  spj^-glass.  The  men  were  pre- 
paring for  sleep,  and  the  duke  Avas  dining 
in  his  tent." 

The  unknown  threw^  a  new  glance  at 
the  prince,  and  fancied  that  this  time  he 
gave  a  slight  smile. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  unknown,  "you 
are  in  error  ;  a  regular  assault  is  prepar- 
ing against  you,  and  your  plans,  however 
good,  are  incomplete." 

"'  But,  monseigneur — " 

"Incomplete  in  this,  that  you  expect 
an  attack,  and  have  prepared  to  meet  it." 

"Certainly." 

"  Well,  it  is  you  who  will  make  the  at- 
tack, not  wait  for  it,  if  you  will  trust  to 

me." "  Ah  !  "  cried  William,  "that  is 

something  like  speaking." 

"At  this  moment,"  said  the  stranger, 
who  saw  that  he  might  reckon  on  the 
prince's  support,  "the  ships  of  M.  de 
Joyeuse  are  getting  read}'." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  monseigneur  ?" 
cried  manj'-  voices  together. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  he. 

A  murmur  of  doubt,  was  half  uttered, 
but  the  stranger  caught  it. 
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"Do  you  doubt  it?*'  asked  he,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  accustomed  to  control  all 
fears,  prejudices,  and  self-loves. 

"  We  do  not  doubt  it  if  3'our  hig-hness 
says  it;  but  if  3'ou  will  permit  us  to 
observe — " 

'•  Speak." 

"  That  if  it  were  so  we  should  have  had 
tiding"s  of  it."' 

'•  How  so  ?  '" '^  By  our  spies." 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

MONSEIGNEUR. 

At  this  moment  another  man  entered 
the  hall,  and  came  forward  respectfulh'. 

"Ah!  it  is  3'ou,  my  friend,"  said  the 
burgomaster. 

"Myself,  monsieur,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Monseig"neur,"  said  the  burgomaster, 
"  it  is  the  man  whom  we  sent  to  recon- 
noiter." 

At  the  word  "'  monseigneur,"  addressed 
not  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  new  comer 
made  a  movement  of  surprise  and  joy,  and 
advanced  quickly  to  see  better  who  was 
designated  by  this  title.  He  was  one  of 
those  Flemish  sailors,  of  whom  the  type 
is  so  recognizable,  being  marked,  a  square 
head,  blue  eyes,  short  neck,  and  broad 
shoulders ;  he  crushed  in  his  large  hands 
his  woolen  cap,  and  as  he  advanced  he  left 
behind  him  a  line  of  wet,  for  his  clothes 
were  dripping  with  water. 

"'  Oh !  here  is  a  brave  man  wlio  has 
swum  back,"  said  monseigneur,  looking 
at  the  man  with  his  accustomed  air  of 
authority. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  3'es ;  and  the 
Scheldt  is  broad  and  rapid,"  said  the 
sailor,  eagerl3^ 

"Speak,  Goes,  speak,"  said  monseig- 
neur, knowing-  how  a  sailor  would  prize 
being  thus  called  by  his  name. 

Thus  from  that  minute  Goes  addressed 
himself  to  the  unknown  exclusivel}'^  ;  al- 
though, having  been  sent  by  another,  it 
was  to  him  that  he  should  have  given  an 
account  of  his  mission. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "I  set  out  in 
my  smallest  bark  and  passed,  by  giving 
the  Avord,  through  all  our  ships,  and 
reached  those  cursed  French.  Ah  !  par- 
don, monseigneur." 


The  stranger  smiled  and  said,  "Never 
mind,  I  am  but  half  French,  so  should  be 
but  half  cursed." 

"  Then  monseigneur  pardons  me  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  Goes  went  on. 

"While  I  rowed  in  the  dark  with  my 
oars  wrapped  in  cloth,  I  heard  a  voice 
crying-,  '  Hola  !  bark,  what  do30u  want  ?  ' 
I  thought  it  was  to  me  that  the  question 
was  addressed,  and  was  about  to  repl,y 
something  or  other,  when  I  heard  some 
one  cry  behind  me,  '  Admiral's  boat.'  " 

Monseigneur  looked  at  the  council. 

"At  the  same  moment,"  continued 
Gues,  "I  felt  a  shock;  my  bark  was 
swamped,  and  I  fell  into  the  water,  but 
the  waves  of  the  Scheldt  knew"  me  for  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  threw  me  up  again. 
It  was  the  admiral's  boat  taking  M.  de 
Joyeuse  on  board,  and  which  had  passed 
over  me  ;  God  only  knows  how  I  was  not 
crushed  or  drowned." 

"Thanks,  brave  Goes,  thanks,"  said 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  putting  a  pui-se  into 
his  hand.  However,  the  sailor  seemed  to 
w^ait  for  his  dismissal  from  the  stranger, 
who  gave  him  a  friendly  nod,  which  he 
valued  more  than  the  prince's  present. 

"Well,"  said  monseigneur  to  the  bur- 
gomaster, "  what  do  3'ou  sa3'-  of  this  re- 
port ?  Do  3'ou  still  doubt  that  the  French 
are  preparing,  and  do  3'ou  believe  that  it 
was  to  pass  the  night  on  board  that  M. 
de  Jo3"euse  was  leaving  the  camp  for  his 
ship?" 

"  But  3^ou  are  a  diviner,  then,  monseig- 
neur," cried  the  bourgeois. 

"  Not  more  than  Monseigneur  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  wiio  is  in  all  things  of 
m3^  opinion,  I  am  sure.  But  I,  like  hiin, 
was  well  informed,  and  know  well  those 
on  the  other  side,  so  that  I  should  have 
been  much  astonished  had  they  not  at- 
tacked to-night.  Then  be  read3'-,  gentle- 
men, for  if  30U  give  them  time,  the  attack 
will  be  serious." 

"These  gentlemen  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  own,"  said  the  prince,  "that  be- 
fore 3"our  arrival  I  held  exactls'  the  same 
language  to  them  that  3'ou  now  do." 

"But,"  said  the  burgomaster,  "why 
does  monseigneur  believe  that  the  attack 
is  about  to  commence  ?  " 
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"  Here  are  the  pi-obabilities.  Tlic  in- 
fantry is  Catholic ;  it  will  fi^ht  alone ; 
that  is,  on  one  side.  The  cavalry  is  Cal- 
vinist;  they  will  fig"ht  alone  on  another 
side.  The  nav^'  is  under  M.  de  Jo^'euse, 
from  Paris,  who  will  take  his  share  of  t  he 
combat  and  the  g'lor}'.  That  is  three 
sides." 

''Then  let  us  form  three  corps/"  said 
the  burg-omaster. 

"  Make  only  one,  g"entlemen,  with  all 
your  best  soldiers,  and  leave  any  of  whom 
you  maj^  be  doubtful  in  close  fig-ht  to 
guard  your  walls.  Then  with  this  body 
make  a  vig-orous  sally  when  Francois 
least  expects  it.  They  mean  to  attack ; 
let  them  be  forestalled,  and  attacked 
themselves.  If  you  wait  for  their  assault 
you  are  lost,  for  no  one  equals  the  French 
at  an  attack,  as  you,  g-entlemen,  have  no 
equals  at  defending"  your  towns." 

The  Flemings  looked  radiant. 

'•What  did  I  say,  gentlemen?"  said 
William. 

'■'It  is  a  great  honor,"  said  the  un- 
known, "  to  have  been,  without  knowing- 
it,  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  greatest 
captain  of  the  age." 

Both  bowed  courteously. 

"Then,"  continued  the  unknown,  "it 
is  settled  :  3^ou  will  make  a  furious  sortie 
on  the  infantr^^  and  cavalry.  I  trust  that 
your  officers  will  so  conduct  it  as  to  de- 
feat your  enemies." 

"But  their  vessels?  "  cried  the  burgo- 
master. "The  wind  is  northeast,  and 
the,y  will  be  in  our  city  in  two  hours." 

"  You  have  yourselves  six  old  ships  and 
thirty  boats  at  St.  Marie;  that  is  a  mile 
off,  is  it  not  ?  That  is  ,your  maritime  bar- 
ricade across  the  Scheldt." 

"Yes,  monseigneur,  that  is  so.  How 
do  you  know  all  these  details?  " 

Monseigneur  smiled. 

"I  know  them,  as  you  see  :  it  is  there 
that  lies  the  fate  of  the  battle." 

"Then,"  said  the  burgomaster,  "we 
must  send    aid    to   our   brave   seamen." 

"On  the  contrary,  you  may  dispose 
otherwise  of  the  400  men  who  are  there  : 
twenty  brave,  intelligent,  and  devoted 
men  will  suflBce."  The  Antwerpians 
opened   their  eyes    in   surprise. 


"  Will  you,"  continued  monseigneur, 
"  destroy  the  French  fleet  at  the  expense 
of  your  six  old  vessels  and  thirty  boats  ?" 

"  Hum  !"  said  tin;  Antwerpians,  looking 
at  eacli  other,  "  our  ships  are  not  so  old." 

"  Well,  price  them,"  said  the  stranger, 
"and  I  will  pay  .you  their  value." 

'■  See,"  said  William  softly  to  him,  "  the 
men  against  whom  I  have  to  contend 
every  day.  Were  it  not  for  that,  I  should 
have  conquered  long  ago." 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
stranger,  "name  your  price,  but  name 
it  quickly.  I  will  pay  you  in  bills  on 
yourselves,  which  I  trust  you  will  find 
good." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  the  burgomaster, 
after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation  with  the 
others,  "we  are  merchants,  and  not  sol- 
diers ;  therefore,  you  must  pardon  some 
hesitation,  for  our  souls  are  not  in  our 
bodies,  but  in  our  counting-houses.  How- 
ever, there  are  circumstances  in  which,  for 
the  general  good,  we  know  how  to  make 
sacrifices.  Dispose,  then,  of  our  ships  as 
3^ou  like." 

"Ma  foi,  monseigneur,"  said  William, 
"  you  have  done  wonders.  It  would  have 
taken  me  six  months  to  obtain  what  you 
have  done  in  ten  minutes." 

"This,  then,  is  my  plan,  gentlemen," 
said  monseigneur.  "  The  French,  with 
the  admiral's  galley  at  their  head,  will 
try  to  force  a  passage.  Make  your  line 
long  enough,  and  from  all  your  boats  let 
the  men  throw  grappling-irons  ;  and  then, 
having  made  fast  the  enemy's  ships,  set 
fire  to  all  your  own  boats,  having  pre- 
viously filled  them  with  combustible  ma- 
terials, and  let  your  men  escape  in  one 
reserved  for  the  purpose." 

"Oh!"  cried  William,  "I  see  the 
whole  French  fleet  burning." 

"Yes,  the  whole  :  then  no  more  retreat 
by  sea  and  none  by  land,  for  at  the  same 
time  you  must  open  the  sluices  of  Malines, 
Berchem,  Lier,  Duffel,  and  Antwerp. 
Repulsed  by  you,  pursued  by  your  open 
dykes,  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  these 
waters  unexpectedly  and  rapidly  rising, 
by  this  sea,  which  will  have  a  flow,  but 
no  ebb,  the  French  will  be  drowned — over- 
whelmed— destroyed." 
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The  officers  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

"There  is  but  one  drawback,"  said  the 
prince. 

"What  is  it,  monseig-neur ?  " 

"That  it  would  take  a  day  to  send  our 
orders  to  the  diiTerent  towns,  and  we  have 
but  an  hour." 

"And  an  hour  is  enoug'h." 

"But  who  will  instruct  the  fleet  ?  " 

"It  is  done." 

"B}'  whom  ?  " 

"By  me.  If  these  g-entlemen  had  re- 
fused to  g-ive  it  to  me,  I  should  have 
bought  it." 

"  But  Malines,  Lier,  Duffel  ?  " 

"  I  passed  through  Malines  and  Lier, 
and  sent  a  sure  agent  to  Duffel.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  French  will  be  beaten ;  at  one 
they  will  be  in  full  retreat;  at  two  Ma- 
lines will  open  its  dykes,  Lier  and  Duffel 
their  sluices,  and  the  whole  plain  will  be- 
come a  furious  ocean,  which  will  drown 
houses,  fields,  woods,  and  villages,  it  is 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  will  destroy 
the  French  so  utterh^,  that  not  one  will 
return  to  France." 

A  silence  of  admiration  and  terror  fol- 
lowed these  words ;  then  all  at  once  the 
Flemings  burst  into  applause.  William 
stepped  forward,  and,  holding  out  his 
hand,  said  :  "  Then,  monseigneur,  all  is 
read}^  on  our  side  ?" 

"All;  and,  stay — I  believe  on  the  side 
of  the  French  also." 

And  he  pointed  to  an  officer  who  was 
entering. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  the  officer,  "we 
have  just  heard  that  the  French  are 
marching  toward  the  city." 

"To   arms!"  cried   the   burgomaster. 

"To  arms  !  "  cried  all. 

"One  moment,  gentlemen,"  cried  mon- 
seigneur ;  "  I  have  to  give  one  direction 
more  important  than  all  the  rest." 

"  Speak  !  "  cried  all. 

"  The  French  will  be  surprised  ;  it  will 
not  be  a  combat,  nor  even  a  retreat,  but 
a  flight.  To  pursue  them  you  must  be 
lightly  armed.  No  cuirasses,  morbleu  ! 
It  is  3'our  cuirasses,  in  which  j^ou  cannot 
move,  which  have  made  .you  lose  all  the 
battles  you  have  lost.  No  cuirasses,  gen- 
tlemen.    We  will  meet  again  in  the  com- 


bat. Meanwhile,  go  to  the  place  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  j^ou  will  find  all 
3^our  men  in  battle  array." 

"Thanks,  monseigneur,"  said  William; 
"you  have  saved  Belgium  and  Holland." 

"Prince,  you  overwhelm  me." 

"Will  3^our  highness  consent  to  draw 
the  sword  against  the  French  ?  "  asked 
the  prince. 

"I  will  arrange  as  as  to  fight  against 
the  Huguenots,"  replied  the  unknown, 
with  a  smile  which  his  more  somber  com- 
panion might  have  envied. 


CHAPTER   LXV. 

FRENCH  AND   FLEMINGS. 

At  the  moment  when  the  members  of 
the  council  left  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
officers  went  to  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  troops,  and  execute  the  or- 
ders they  had  received.  At  the  same  time 
the  artillerj^  sounded.  This  artillerj^  sur- 
prised the  French  in  their  nocturnal 
march,  by  which  they  had  hoped  to  sur- 
prise the  town  ;  but  instead  of  stopping 
their  advance,  it  only  hastened  it.  If 
they  could  not  take  the  city  b^^  surprise, 
they  might,  as  we  have  seen  the  king  of 
Navarre  do  at  Cahors,  fill  up  the  moats 
with  fascines  and  burst  open  the  gates 
with  petards. 

The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  con- 
tinued to  fire,  but  in  the  darkness  took 
scarcely  any  effect,  and  after  having  re- 
plied to  the  cries  of  their  adversaries,  the 
French  advanced  silently  toward  the  ram- 
parts with  that  fiery  intrepidity  which 
the}'^  always  show  in  attack. 

But  all  at  once,  doors  and  posterns 
opened,  and  from  all  sides  poured  out 
armed  men,  if  not  with  the  fierce  impetu- 
osity of  the  French,  with  a  firmness  which 
rendered  them  massive  as  a  rolling  wall. 

It  was  the  Flemings,  who  advanced  in 
close  ranks,  and  compact  masses,  above 
which  the  cannon  continued  to  thunder, 
although  with  more  noise  than  effect. 
Then  the  combat  began  hand  to  hand, 
foot  to  foot,  sword  to  sword,  and  the 
flash  of  pistols  lighted  up  faces  red  with 
blood. 

But  not  a  cry — not  a  murmur — not  a 
complaint  was  heard,  and  the  Flemings 
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and  French  foug-ht  with  equal  ra.^-e.  The 
Fleming's  were  furious  at  having-  to  fight, 
for  fighting"  was  neither  their  })rofession 
nor  their  pleasure  ;  and  the  French  were 
furious  at  being*  attacked  when  they  meant 
to  have  taken  the  initiative. 

While  the  combat  was  rag-ing-  furiouslj', 
explosions  were  heard  near  St.  Marie,  and 
a  lig"ht  rose  over  the  city,  like  a  crest  of 
flames.  It  was  Joyeuse  attacking-  and 
trying'  to  force  the  barrier  across  the 
Scheldt,  and  who  would  soon  penetrate 
into  the  city,  at  least,  so  the  French  hoped. 

But  it  was  not  so ;  Jo3^euse  had  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed,  and  was  making-  rapid 
progress,  favored  by  the  west^wind.  All 
was  read}^  for  action  ;  the  sailors,  armed 
with  their  boarding  cutlasses,  were  eager 
for  the  combat ;  the  gunners  stood  ready 
with  lighted  matches  ;  while  some  picked 
men,  hatchet  in  hand,  stood  readj^  to 
jump  on  the  hostile  ships  and  destroy  the 
chains  and  cords. 

The  seven  ships  advanced  in  silence, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  of  which 
the  admiral's  galley  formed  the  point. 
Jo\'euse  himself  had  taken  his  first  lieu- 
tenant's place,  and  was  leaning  over  the 
bowsprit,  trying  to  pierce  the  fogs  of 
the  river  and  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Soon,  through  this  double  obscurity,  he 
saw  the  pier  extending  itself  darkly  across 
the  stream ;  it  appeared  deserted,  but,  in 
that  land  of  ambushes,  there  seemed 
something  terrifying  in  this  desertion. 

However,  they  continued  to  advance, 
and  soon  were  within  sight  of  the  barrier, 
scarcely  ten  cable  lengths  off  ;  they  ap- 
proached nearer  and  neaixr,  and  yet  not 
a  single  "qui  vive  !"  struck  on  their  ears. 

The  sailors  only  saw  in  this  silence  a 
carelessness  which  rejoiced  them  :  but 
their  3'oung  admiral,  more  far-seeing, 
feared  some  ruse.  At  last  the  prow  of 
the  admiral's  ship  touched  the  two  ships 
which  formed  the  center  of  the  barrier, 
and  made  the  whole  line,  which  was 
fastened  together  by  chains,  tremble. 

Suddenlv,  as  the  bearers  of  the  hatchets 
received  the  order  to  board  and  cut  the 
chains,  a  crowd  of  grappling  irons,  thrown 
by  invisible  hands,  seized  hold  of  the 
French  vessels.     The  Flemings  had  fore- 


stalled the  intended  movement  of  the 
French.  Joyeuse  believed  that  his  ene- 
mies were  offering  him  a  mortal  com- 
bat, and  he  accepted  it  with  alacrity. 
He  also  threw  grappling  irons,  and  the 
two  lines  of  ships  were  firmly  bound 
together.  Then,  seizing  a  hatchet,  he 
was  the  first  to  jump  on  a  ship,  cry- 
ing, "  Board  them  !  board  them  1  "  All 
his  crew  followed  him,  officers  and  men, 
uttering-  the  same  crj^;  but  no  cry  replied 
to  them,  no  force  opposed  their  advance. 

Only  they  saw  three  boats  full  of  men 
gliding  silently  over  the  water,  like  three 
sea-birds. 

The  assailants  rested  motionless  on  the 
ships  which  the\^  had  conquered  without 
a  struggle. 

All  at  once  Joj^euse  heard  under  his  feet 
a  crackling  sound,  and  a  smell  of  sulphur 
filled  the  air.  A  thought  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  ran  and  opened  a  hatchway; 
the  vessel  was  burning.  A  cry  of,  '•'  To 
our  ships  !  "  sounded  through  all  the  line. 
Each  climbed  back  again  more  quickly 
than  he  had  come  in;  but  Joyeuse,  this 
time,  was  the  last.  Just  as  he  reached 
his  galle3%  the  flames  burst  out  over  the 
whole  bridge  of  boats,  like  twenty  vol- 
canoes, of  which  each  ship  or  boat  was  the 
crater;  the  order  was  instantly  given  to 
cut  the  ropes  and  break  the  chains  and 
grappling-irons,  and  the  sailors  worked 
with  the  rapid it3^  of  men  who  knew  that 
their  safet\^  depended  on  their  exertions. 
But  the  work  was  immense  ;  perhaps  they 
might  have  detached  those  thrown  hy  the 
enemy  on  their  ships,  but  they  had  also  to 
detach  those  which  thej^  themselves  had 
thrown. 

All  at  once  twenty  explosions  were 
heard,  and  each  of  the  French  ships  trem- 
bled to  its  center.  It  was  the  cannons  that 
defended  the  port,  and  which,  fully  charged 
and  then  abandoned  \)y  the  Antwerpians. 
exploded  as  the  fire  gained  on  them,  break- 
ing everything  within  their  reach. 

The  flames  mounted  like  gigantic  ser- 
pents along  the  masts,  rolled  themselves 
round  the  yards,  then,  with  their  forked 
tongues,,  came  to  hck  the  sides  of  the 
French  vessels. 

Joyeuse,    with    his   magnificent  armor 
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covei'ed  with  gold,  giving  calmly,  :\ncl  in 
an  imperious  voice,  bis  orders  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames,  looked  like  a  fabulous  sala- 
mander covered  with  scales,  and  at  every 
movement  threw  off  a  shower  of  sparks. 
But  the  explosions  became  louder  than 
ever ;  the  gun-room  had  taken  fire,  and 
the  vessels,  were  flying  in  pieces. 

Joyeuse  had  done  his  best  to  free  him- 
self, but  in  vain  ;  the  flames  had  reached 
the  French  ships,  and  showers  of  fire  fell 
about  him.  The  Flemish  barrier  was 
broken,  and  the  French  burnmg  ships 
drifted  to  the  shore.  Joyeuse  saw  that 
he  could  not  save  his  ships,  and  he  gave 
orders  to  lower  the  boats,  and  land  on 
the  left  bank.  This  was  quicklj^  done, 
and  all  the  sailors  were  embarked  to  a 
man  before  Joyeuse  quitted  his  galle3^ 
Plis  sang-froid  kept  every  one  in  order, 
and  each  man  landed  with  a  sword  or  an 
ax  in  his  hand.  Before  he  had  reached 
the  shore,  the  fire  reached  the  magazine 
of  his  ship,  which  blew  up,  lighting  the 
whole  horizon. 

Meanwhile,  the  artillerj'^  from  the  ram- 
parts had  ceased,  not  that  the  combat 
had  abated,  but  that  it  was  so  close  it 
was  impossible  to  fire  on  enemies  without 
firing  on  friends  also. 

The  Calvinist  cavalry  had  charged,  and 
done  wonders.  Before  the  swords  of  its 
cavaliers  a  pathway  opened,  but  the 
wounded  Flemings  pierced  the  horses 
with  their  large  cutlasses,  and  in  spite 
of  this  brilliant  charge,  a  little  confusion 
showed  itself  in  the  Prench  columns,  and 
thej''  onl}^  kept  their  ground  instead  of 
advancing,  while  from  the  gates  of  the 
city  new  troops  continually'  poured  out. 
All  at  once,  almost  under  the  walls  of  the 
cit}',  a  cr}'-  of  ''  Anjou  !  France  !  "  was 
heard  behind  the  mass  of  the  Antwerp- 
ians.  This  was  Jo,yeuse  and  his  1,500 
sailors,  armed  with  hatchets  and  cut- 
lasses. They  had  to  revenge  their  fleet 
ill  flames  and  two  hundred  of  their  com- 
panions burned  or  drowned. 

No  one  could  manage  his  long  sword 
better  than  Jo3'euse :  every  blow  cut 
open  a  head,  every  thrust  took  effect. 
The  group  of  Flemings  on  which  he  fell 
were  destroyed  like  a  field  of  corn  by  a 


legion  of  locusts.  Delighted  with  their 
first  success,  they  continued  to  push  on ; 
but  the  Calvinist  cavalry,  surrounded  by 
troops,  began  to  lose  ground.  M.  de  St. 
Aignan's  infantry,  however,  kept  their 
place. 

The  prince  had  seen  the  burning  of  the 
fleet,  and  heard  the  reports  of  the  cannon 
and  the  explosions,  without  suspecting 
anything  but  a  fierce  combat,  which  must 
terminate  in  victory  for  Jo^yeuse  ;  for  how 
could  a  few  Flemish  ships  fight  against 
the  French  fleet  ?  He  expected,  then, 
every  minute  a  diversion  on  the  part  of 
Jo^'euse,  when  the  news  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  fleet  was  destro3'ed,  and 
Jo^'euse  and  his  men  fighting  in  the  midst 
of  the  Flemings.  He  now  began  to  feel 
ver^'  anxious,  the  fleet  being  the  means 
of  retreat,  and  consequenth^  the  safety  of 
the  armj'.  He  sent  orders  to  the  Calvin- 
ist cavalr^y  to  tr^'  a  fresh  charge,  and 
men  and  horses,  almost  exhausted,  rallied 
to  attack  the  Antwerpians  afresh.  The 
voice  of  Jo3'euse  was  heard  in  the  midst 
of  the  melee  crying,  ''  Hold  firm,  M.  de 
St.  Aignan.  France  !  France  !"  and,  like 
a  reaper  cutting  a  field  of  corn,  his  sword 
flew  round,  and  cut  down  its  harvest  of 
men  ;  the  delicate  favorite — the  S.ybarite 
— seemed  to  have  put  on  with  his  cuirass 
the  strength  of  a  Hercules ;  and  the  in- 
fantrj^,  hearing  his  voice  above  all  the 
noise,  and  seeing  his  sword  flashing,  took 
fresh  courage,  and,  like  the  cavahy, 
made  a  new  effort,  and  returned  to  the 
combat. 

But  now  the  person  that  had  been  called 
monseigneur  came  out  of  the  cit^'^  on  a 
beautiful  black  horse.  He  wore  black 
armor,  and  was  followed  b,y  three  hundred 
well-mounted  cavaliers,  whom  the  Prince 
of  Orang'e  had  placed  at  his  disposal. 

B}'  a  parallel  gate  came  out  William 
himself,  with  a  picked  bod3'  of  infantr3^ 
who   had   not  3^et   appeared. 

Monseigneur  hastened  where  he  was 
most  wanted,  that  is  to  sa3'-,  where 
Joyeuse  was  flghting  with  his  sailors. 

The  Flemings  recognized  him,  and  open- 
ed their  ranks,  crying,  jo3^full3%  "  Mon- 
seigneur!  monseigneur!"  Jo3'euse  and 
his  men  saw  the   movement,   heard  the 
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cries,  and  all  at  once  found  themselves 
opposed  to  a  new  ti-oop.  Joyeuse  pushed 
his  horse  toward  the  black  kniglit,  and 
their  swords  met.  Joj'euse  was  confident 
in  his  armor  and  his  science,  but  all  his 
thrusts  were  skillfully  pari'ied,  and  one  of 
those  of  his  adversary  touched  him,  and 
in  spite  of  his  armor,  drew  some  drops  of 
blood  from  his  shoulder. 

''Ah  I  "  cried  the  j'oung-  admiral,  '•'  this 
man  is  a  Frenchman,  and  what  is  more, 
he  has  studied  fencing"  under  the  same 
master  as  I  have." 

At  these  words  the  unknown  turned 
away,  and  tried  to  find  a  new  antago- 
nist. 

"If  you  are  French,''  cried  Jo^-euse, 
'•  you  are  a  traitor,  for  you  fight  against 
your  king",  3'our  countiy,  and  your  flag-." 

The  unknown  only  replied  by  attacking 
Joyeuse  with  fresh  fury;  but  now  Joyeuse 
was  on  his  g"uard,  and  knev/  -with  what 
a  skillful  swordsman  he  had  to  deal.  He 
parried  two  or  three  thrusts  with  as  much 
•  skill  as  fury,  and  it  was  now  the  strang-er 
who  made  a  step  back. 

''  See  !  "  cried  Joyeuse,  ''what  one  can 
do  fig"hting  for  one's  country  !  A  pure 
heart  and  a  lo^^al  arm  suffice  to  defend  a 
head  without  a  helmet,  a  face  without  a 
vizor;  "  and  he  threw  his  helmet  far  from 
him,  displaying-  his  noble  and  beautiful 
head,  with  eyes  sparkling-  with  pride, 
youth  and  ang-er. 

His  antag'onist  forebore  answer,  uttered 
a  cry,  and  struck  at  his  bare  head. 

"'  Ah  !  "  cried  Jo3'euse,  parr3'ing'  the 
blow,  •'  I  said  3'ou  were  a  traitor,  and  as 
a  traitor  you  shall  die.  I  will  kill  you, 
and  carr\'  off  this  helmet  which  hides  and 
defends  you,  and  hang  j^ou  to  the  first 
tree  that  I  see." 

But  at  this  moment  a  cavalier  cried  : 

"  Monseig-neur,  no  more  skirmishing-; 
3'our  presence  is  wanted  over  there." 

Glancing  toward  the  point  indicated, 
the  unknown  saw  the  Flemings  giving- 
way  before  the  Calvinist  cavalry. 

"Yes,"  cried  he,  "those  are  the  men  I 
wanted." 

At  this  moment  so  manj^  cavaliers 
pressed  on  the  sailors,  that  the}''  made 
their  first  step  in  retreat. 


The  black  cavalier  profited  by  this 
movement  to  disappear  in  the  melee. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  aftei-  the  French 
beg-an  to  g-ive  way.  M.  de  St. Aig-nan  tried 
to  retreat  in  good  ordei-,  Vjui.  a  last  troop 
of  ~,000  infantry  and  500  horse  came  out 
fresh  from  the  city,  and  fell  on  this  ha- 
rassed and  already  retreating  army.  It 
was  the  old  band  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
which  had  foug-ht  in  turns  against  the 
Due  d'Alva,  Don  John,  Requesens,  and 
Alexander  Farnese.  In  spite  of  the  cool- 
ness of  the  chiefs  and  the  bravery  of 
man}-,  a  frig-htful  rout  commenced. 

At  this  moment  the  unknown  fell  again 
on  the  fugitives,  and  once  more  met 
Jo\'euse  with  his  now  diminished  band. 
The  young-  admiral  was  mounted  on  his 
third  horse,  two  having  been  killed  under 
him;  his  sword  was  broken,  and  he  had 
taken  from  a  sailor  one  of  their  heavj'- 
hatchets,  which  he  whirled  round  his  head 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease.  From 
time  to  time  he  turned  and  faced  his  enemy, 
like  the  wild  boar  who  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  to  fl}-,  and  turns  desperately  on 
his  hunter.  The  Flemings,  who  by  mon- 
seigneur's  advice  had  fought  without 
cuirasses,  were  active  in  the  pursuit,  and 
gave  no  rest  to  the  Angevin  arm3\  Some- 
thing like  remorse  seized  the  unknown  at 
the  sight  of  this  disaster. 

"  Enough,  gentlemen,"  cried  he,  in 
French,  "  to-night  the}"  are  driven  from 
Antwerp,  and  in  a  week  will  be  driven 
from  Flanders;  ask  no  more  of  the  God 
of  battles." 

-•'All!  he  is  French,"  cried  Jo3'euse ; 
'-'I  guessed  it,  traitor.  Ah  !  be  cursed, 
and  may  3'ou  die  the  death  of  a  traitor." 

This  furious  imprecation  seemed  to  dis- 
concert the  unknown  more  than  a  thou- 
sand swords  raised  against  him  ;  he 
turned,  and  conqueror  as  he  was,  fled  as 
rapidh'  as  the  conquered.  But  this  re- 
treat of  a  single  man  changed  nothing  in 
the  state  of  affairs.  Fear  is  contagious, 
it  seized  the  entire  arm\-,  and  the  soldiers 
beg-an  to  fl3''  like  madmen.  The  horses 
went  fast,  in  spite  of  fatigue,  for  the3"  also 
felt  the  influence  of  fear;  the  men  dis- 
persed to  seek  a  shelter,  and  in  some 
hours  the  arm}^  as  an  arm3-,  existed  no 
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longer.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
dykes  were  to  be  opened.  From  Lier  to 
Termonde,  from  Haesdouk  to  MaUnes — 
each  little  river,  swollen  by  its  tributa- 
ries— each  canal  overflowed,  and  spread 
over  the  flat  country  its  contingent  of 
furious  water. 

Thus,  when  the  fugitive  French  began 
to  stop,  having  tired  out  the  Antwerpians, 
whom  the}''  had  seen  return  to  the  town, 
followed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange — when  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  carnage  of  the  night  believed 
themselves  saved,  and  stopped  to  breathe 
for  an  instant,  some  with  a  praj'er,  and 
others  Avith  a  curse,  then  a  new  enemy, 
blind  and  pitiless,  was  preparing  for  them. 
Joyeuse  had  commanded  his  sailors,  now 
reduced  to  eight  hundred,  to  make  a  halt; 
they  were  the  only  persons  who  had  pre- 
served some  order,  the  Comte  de  St.  Aig- 
nan  having  vainlj''  tried  to  rally  his  foot 
soldiei's. 

The  Due  d'Anjou,  at  the  head  of  the 
fugitives,  mounted  on  an  excellent  horse, 
and  accompanied  by  a  single  servant, 
pushed  forward  without  appearing  to 
think  of  anything. 

''He  has  no  heart,"  cried  some. 

"  His  sang-froid  is  magnificent,"  said 
others. 

Some  hours  of  repose,  from  two  to  six 
in  the  morning,  restored  to  the  infantry 
the  strength  to  continue  their  retreat ; 
but  provisions  were  wanting. 

As  for  the  horses,  they  seemed  more 
fatigued  than  the  men,  and  could  scarcely 
move,  for  the}'-  had  eaten  nothing  since 
the  day  before. 

The  fugitives  hoped  to  gain  Brussels, 
where  the  duke  had  many  partisans,  al- 
though they  were  not  free  from  anxi- 
ety as  to  their  reception.  At  Brussels, 
which  was  about  eight  leagues  off,  they 
would  find  food  for  the  famishing  troops, 
and  a  place  of  securit}^  from  whence  to 
recommence  the  campaign  at  a  more 
favorable  time.  M.  d'Anjou  breakfasted 
in  a  peasant's  hut,  between  Heboken  and 
Heckhout.  It  was  empty,  but  a  fire  still 
burned  in  the  grate. 

The  soldiers  and  officers  wished  to  imi- 
tate  their  chief,  and  spread  themselves 


about  the  village,  but  found  with  a  sur- 
prise mingled  with  terror  that  every 
house  was  deserted  and  emptj*. 

M.  de  St.  Aignan,  who  had  aided  them 
in  their  search,  now  called  to  the  officers : 

"  March  on,  gentlemen." 

"  But  we  are  tired  and  dying  with 
hunger,  colonel." 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  alive  ;  and  if  you 
remain  here  another  hour  you  will  be 
dead.     Perhaps  it  is  alread}^  too  late." 

M.  de  St.  Aignan  knew  nothing ;  but 
he  suspected  some  great  danger.  They 
went  on  ;  but  two  or  three  thousand  men 
straggled  from  the  main  bod}-,  or,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  lay  down  on  the  grass, 
or  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  wearied,  desolate, 
and  despairing.  Scarceh'  three  thousand 
able  men  remained  to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE     TRAVELERS. 

While  these  disasters,  the  forerunners 
of  a  still  greater  one,  were  taking  place, 
two  travelers,  mounted  on  excellent  horses, 
left  Brussels  on  a  fine  night,  and  rode  to- 
ward Mechlin.  The}'^  rode  side  by  side, 
without  'jiX\y  apparent  arms  but  a  large 
Flemish  knife,  of  which  the  handle  ap- 
peared in  the  belt  of  one  of  them.  They 
rode  on,  each  occupied  with  thoughts  per- 
haps the  same,  without  speaking  a  word. 
The}^  looked  like  those  commercial  travel- 
ers who  at  that  time  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  between  France  and  Flanders. 
Whoever  had  met  them  trotting  so 
peaceably  along  the  road  would  have 
taken  them  for  honest  men,  anxious  to 
find  a  bed  after  their  day's  work.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  necessar^^  to  overhear 
a  few  sentences  of  their  conversation  to 
lose  any  such  opinion  suggested  by  their 
appearance.  The}'  were  about  half  a 
league  from  Brussels,  when  the  tallest  of 
them  said : 

"Madame,  you  were  quite  right  to  set 
off  to-night ;  we  shall  gain  seven  leagues 
by  it,  and  shall  probably  arrive  at  Mech- 
lin by  the  time  the  result  of  the  attack 
on  Antwerp  is  known.  In  two  da3'^s  of 
short  marches,  and  you  must  take  easy 
stages,  we  shall  reach  Antwerp." 

The  person  who  was   called  madame, 
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in  spite  of  her  male  costume,  replied  in 
a  voice  calm,  ^vs^xq,  and  sweet : 

''My  friend,  believe  me,  God  will  tire 
of  protecting-  this  wicked  prince,  and  will 
strilxc  him  cruelh' ;  let  us  hasten  to  put 
our  projects  into  execution,  for  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  in  fatalit}-,  and  I 
think  that  men  have  perfect  freedom  in 
will  and  deed.  If  we  leave  his  punish- 
ment to  God,  and  do  not  act  ourselves, 
it  was  not  worth  while  living-  so  unhap- 
pily until  now." 

At  this  moment  a  blast  of  north  wind, 
cold  and  biting-,  swept  across  the  plain. 

"  You  shiver,  madame,"  said  the  other 
traveler  ;  "  take  j^our  cloak." 

"No,  thank  you,  Remj^ ;  I  no  long-er 
feel  pain  of  body  or  mind." 

Remj^  rode  on  silently,  only  now  and 
then  stopping-  and  looking  back. 

'•'You  see  no  one  behind  us?"  asked 
she,  after  one  of  these  halts. 

"No  one,  madame." 

"That  cavalier  whom  we  met  at  Va- 
lenciennes, and  who  inquired  about  us, 
after  looking-  at  us  so  curiously  ?  " 

"He  is  not  here,  madame." 

"But  I  fancied  I  saw  him  ag-ain  near 
Mons." 

"And  I,  madame,  am  sure  I  saw  him 
just  before  we  entered  Brussels." 

"  Brussels  ?  " 

"  Yes :  but  he  must  have  stopped 
there." 

"Remy,"  said  Diana,  drawing-  near 
him,  as  if  even  on  that  loneh'  road  she 
feared  to  be  overheard,  "did  he  not  seem 
to  you  like  (in  flg-ure,  at  least,  for  I  did 
not  see  his  face)  that  unhappy  young- 
man  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no,  madame,  not  at  all ;  and  be- 
sides, how  could  he  have  g-uessed  that  we 
had  left  Paris,  and  were  traveling-  along- 
this  road  ?  " 

"  But  he  found  us  out  when  we  changed 
our  house  in  Paris." 

"No,  madame,  I  am  sure  he  did  not 
follow  us;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  he  had 
resolved  on  a  desperate  course  as  reg-ards 
himself." 

"  Alas  !  Remy,  every  one  has  his  own 
share  of  suffering.  I  trust  God  will  con- 
sole this  poor  youth." 


Remy  replied  with  a  sigh,  and  they 
went  on  with  no  other  sound  than  that 
of  their  horses'  feet  on  the  hard  road. 
Two  hours  passed  thus.  Just  as  they 
were  about  to  enter  Vilvoide,  Remy 
turned  his  head,  for  he  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  behnid  them.  He  stopped 
and  listened,  but  could  see  nothing.  His 
eyes  uselessly  tried  to  pierce  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  as  he  no  longer 
heard  :xwy  sounds,  the\'  rode  on  and  en- 
tered the  town. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "if  3-ou  will  take 
my  advice,  3'ou  will  staj'  here  ;  daylight 
will  soon  appear,  the  horses  are  tired,  and 
3'OU  yourself  need  repose." 

"  Rem\',  3'OU  are  anxious  about  some- 
thing." 

"  Yes,  about  your  health,  madame. 
Believe  me,  a  woman  cannot  support  so 
much  fatigue  ;  I  can  scarcely  do  so  m}-- 
self." 

"  As  you  please,  Rem\-." 

"  Well,  then,  enter  that  narrow  street. 
I  see  a  light  at  the  end  of  it,  which  must 
proceed  from  an  inn.  Be  quick,  I  beg 
you." 

"  You  have  heard  something  ?  '' 

•'  I  thought  I  heard  a  horse's  feet.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  will  stay  behind  a 
minute   to   find   out." 

The  lady,  without  repl^-ing,  went  on, 
and  Remy  got  olf  his  horse  and  let  him 
follow  her,  while  he  hid  himself  behind 
an  immense  post  and  waited.  The  lady 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  behind 
which,  according  to  the  hospitable  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  watched,  or  rather 
slept,  a  maid  servant.  The  girl  woke  up 
and  received  the  traveler  with  perfect 
good-humor,  and  then  opened  the  stable- 
door  for  the  two  horses. 

"I  am  waiting  for  my  companion,"  said 
Diana  ;  "  let  me  sit  by  the  fire ;  I  shall 
not  go  to  bed  until  he  comes." 

The  servant  threw  some  straw"  to  the 
horses,  shut  the  stable  door,  then  returned 
to  the  kitchen,  put  a  chair  by  the  fire, 
snuffed  the  candle  with  her  fingers,  and 
went  to  sleep  again. 

Meanwhile  Remy  was  watching  for  the 
arrival  of  the  traveler  whose  horse  he  had 
heard .     Ho  saw  him  enter  the  town  and  go 
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on  slowl}',  and  seeming-  to  listen  ;  then, 
seeing-  the  inn,  he  appeared  to  hesitate 
whether  to  g-o  there  or  to  continue  his 
journey.  He  stopped  close  to  Remy,  who 
laid  his  hand  on  his  knife. 

"  It  is  he  ag-ain,"  thoug-ht  Remy,  ''and 
he  is  following-  us.     What  can  he  want  ?  " 

After  a  minute  the  traveler  murmured 
in  a  low  voice,  ''The}'-  must  have  g-one  on, 
and  so  will  I,"  and  he  rode  forward. 

"To-morrow  we  will  change  our  route," 
thoug-ht  Remy. 

And  he  rejoined  Diana,  who  was  wait- 
ing- impatiently  for  him, 

"Well,"  said  she  softly,  "are  we  fol- 
lowed ?  " 

"There  is  no  one,  I  was  wrong;  you 
may  sleep  in  perfect  safety,  madame." 

"I  am  not  sleepy,  Remy." 

"'  At  least  have  supper,  madame  ;  you 
have  scarcely  eaten  anything." 

"  Willingh',  Remy." 

They  reawakened  the  poor  servant,  who 
got  up  as  good-humoredly  as  before,  and 
hearing  what  they  wanted,  took  from 
the  cupboard  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  a  cold 
leveret,  and  some  sweets,  which  she  set 
before  them,  together  with  a  frothing  jug 
of  Lou  vain  beer. 

Remy  sat  down  with  Diana,  who  drank 
half  a  glass  of  beer,  and  ate  a  piece  of 
bread.  Remy  did  the  same,  and  then  they 
both  rose. 

"  Are  3'ou  not  going  to  "eat  any  more  ?  " 
asked  the  girl. 

"No,  thank  you,  we  have  done." 

"  Will  you  not  eat  any  meat  ?  it  is  ver^^ 
nice."^ 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  excellent,  but  we  are 
not  hungry'." 

The  girl  clasped  •  her  hands  in  astonish- 
ment at  this  strange  abstinence  ;  it  was 
not  thus  she  was  used  to  see  travelers  eat. 

Rem}^  threw  a  piece  of  money  on  the 
table. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  girl,  "  I  cannot  change 
all  that ;  six  farthings  would  be  all  your 
bill." 

"Keep  it  all,  my  girl,"  said  Diana; 
*Mt  is  true  my  brother  and  I  eat  little, 
but  we  pay  the  same  as  others." 

.The  servant  became  red  with  joy. 

*■'  Tell  me,  my  girl,"  said  Remy,   "  is 


there  any  cross-road  from  here  to  Mech- 
lin ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  but  it  is  verj'  bad, 
while  the  regular  road  is  a  very  fine  one." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  I  know  that,  but  we 
wish  to  travel  b}-  the  other." 

"'  Oh  !  I  told  you,  monsieur,  because, 
as  your  companion  is  a  lady,  the  road 
would  not  do  for  her." 

"Why  not?." 

'•  Because  to-night  a  great  number  of 
people  will  cross  the  country  to  go  to 
Brussels." "  To  Brussels  ?  " 

'"Yes;  it  is  a  temporar^-^  emigration." 

"'  For  what  reason  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  Yhey  had  orders." 

"  From  whom — the  Prince  of  Orange?" 

"No;  from  monseigneur." 

"'  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  monsieur." 

"And  who  are  the  emigrants  ?  " 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  of 
the  villages  which  have  no  dykes  or  ram- 
parts." 

"  It  is  strange." 

"We  ourselves,"  said  the  girl,  "are 
to  set  out  at  daj^break,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  people  in  the  town.  Yesterday,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  all  the  cattle  were  sent 
to  Brussels  by  canals  and  cross-roads  ; 
therefore  on  the  road  of  which  you  speak 
there  must  be  great  numbers  of  horses, 
carts,  and  people." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  great  road 
better  for  all  that." 

"I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  the  order." 

"But  we  can  go  on  to  Mechlin,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"'  I  should  think  so,  unless  3'ou  will  do 
like  every  one  else,  and  go  to  Brussels." 

"  No,  no,  we  will  go  on  at  once  to  Mech- 
lin," said  Diana,  rising  :  "'  open  the  stable, 
if  3^ou  please,  m^'^  good  girl." 

"Danger  everyway',"  thought  Remy; 
"  however,  the  young  man  is  before  us." 
And  as  the  horses  had  not  been  unsad- 
dled, the}'^  mounted  again,  and  the  rising 
sun  found  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Dyle. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  danger  that  Remy  braved  was  a 
real  one,  for  the  traveler,  after   having 
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passed  the  village  and  gone  on  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league,  and  seeing  no  one  before 
him,  made  up  his  mind  that  those  whom 
he  sought  had  remained  behind  in  the  vil- 
lage. He  would  not  retrace  his  steps, 
but  lay  down  in  a  field  of  clover;  having 
made  his  horse  descend  into  one  of  those 
deep  ditches  which  in  Flanders  serve  as 
divisions  between  the  properties,  he  was 
therefore  able  to  see  without  being  seen. 
This  young  man,  as  Remy  knew,  and 
Diana  suspected,  was  Henii  du  Bouchage, 
whom  a  strange  fatality  threw  once  more 
mta  the  presence  of  the  woman  he  had 
determined  to  fly.  After  his  conversation 
with  Rem}",  on  the  threshold  of  the  mys- 
terious house,  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
loss  of  all  his  hopes,  he  had  returned  to 
the  Hotel  Joyeuse,  quite  decided  to  put 
an  end  to  a  life  which  he  felt  to  be  so 
miserable,  and  as  a  gentleman,  and  one 
who  had  his  name  to  keep  untarnished, 
he  decided  on  the  glorious  suicide  of  the 
field  of  battle. 

Therefore,  as  they  were  fighting  in 
Flanders,  and  his  brother  had  a  command 
there,  Henri,  on  the  following  day,  left 
his  hotel  twenty  hours  after  the  departure 
of  Diana  and  Rem}-. 

Letters  from  Flanders  announced  the 
intended  coup  de  main  on  Antwerp,  and 
Henri  hoped  to  arrive  in  time  for  it.  He 
pleased  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
should  die  sword  in  hand,  in  his  brother's 
arras,  under  a  French  flag,  and  that  his 
death  would  be  talked  about  until  the 
sound  even  reached  the  solitude  in  which 
the  mysterious  lady  lived.  Noble  follies  ! 
glorious,  3'et  sad  dreams  ! 

Just  as  —  full  of  these  thoughts  —  he 
came  in  sight  of  Valenciennes,  from  whose 
church  tower  eight  o'clock  was  sounding, 
he  perceived  that  the}^  were  about  to  close 
the  gates.  He  pushed  on,  and  nearh' 
overturned,  on  the  drawbridge,  a  man 
who  was  fastening'  the  girths  of  his  horse. 
Henii  stopped  to  make  excuses  to  the 
man,  who  turned  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  then  quickly  turned  awaj^ 
again.  Henri  started,  but  immediately 
thought,  '-I  must  be  mad;  Remy  here, 
whom  I  left  four  days  ago  in  the  Rue  de 
Bussy ;  here  now,  without   his   mistress. 


Really,  gi-icf  must  be  turning  my  brain 
and  making  me  see  everything  in  the 
form  of  my  own  fancies."  And  he  con- 
tinued his  wa^',  convinced  that  his  idea 
had  been  pure  fanc^'.  At  the  first  liotel 
that  lie  came  to  he  stopped,  gave  hishoi'se 
to  a  servant,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench 
before  the  door,  while  they  prepared  his 
bed  and  supper.  But  as  he  sat  there  he 
saw  two  travelers  approaching,  and  this 
time  he  saw  more  cleaily. 

"Now,"  murmured  he,  '"I  do  not 
dream,  and  still  I  think  I  see  Remy.  I 
cannot  remain  in  this  uncertainty  ;  I  must 
clear  up  m}'  doubts.*' 

He  got  up  and  ran  down  the  road  after 
them,  but  they  had  disappeared.  Then 
he  went  to  all  the  hotels  and  questioned 
the  servants,  and  after  much  search  dis- 
covered that  two  cavaliers  had  been  seen 
going  toward  a  small  inn  m  the  Rue  de 
Beffi'oi.  The  landlord  was  just  shutting 
the  doors  when  Henri  entered.  While 
the  man  offered  him  rooms  and  refresh- 
ment, he  looked  round,  and  saw  on  the 
top  of  the  staircase  Remy  going  up, 
lighted  hy  a  servant ;  of  his  companion 
he  saw  nothing.  Du  Bouchage  had  no 
longer  any  doubts,  and  he  asked  himself, 
with  a  dreadful  sinking  of  the  heart,  wh}^ 
Rem}'  had  left  his  mistress  and  was  trav- 
eling without  her  ;  for  Henri  had  been  so 
occupied  in  identifying  Rem^',  that  he  had 
scarceU'  looked  at  his  companion.  The 
next  morning  when  he  rose,  he  was  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  two  travelers 
had  obtained  from  the  governor  permis- 
sion to  go  out;  and  that,  contrary  to  all 
custom,  the  gates  had  been  opened  for 
them.  Thus,  as  thej'"  had  set  out  at  one 
o'clock,  they  had  six  hours'  start  of  him. 
Henri  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  and 
passed  the  travelers  at  Mons.  He  saw 
Remj^;  but  Remy  must  have  been  a  sor- 
cerer to  know  him,  for  he  had  on  a  sol- 
dier's great  coat  and  rode  another  horse. 
Nevertheless,  Rem^^'s  companion,  at  a 
word  from  him,  turned  away  his  head 
before  Henri  could  see  his  face.  But 
the  3'oung  man  did  not  lose  courage ;  he 
watched'  them  to  their  hotel,  and  then 
questioning,  with  the  aid  of  an  irresistible 
auxiliary,  learned  thatRem^-'s  companion 
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was  a  Yevy  handsome,  but  very  silent  and 
sad  looking"  young  man.-  Henri  trembled. 
"  Can  it  be  a  woman  ?  "  asked  he. 

"It  is  possible,"  replied  the  host; 
*'  many  women  travel  thus  disguised  just 
now,  to  go  and  rejoin  their  lovers  in  Flan- 
ders ;  but  it  is  our  business  to  see  nothing, 
and  we  never  do." 

Henri  felt  heart-broken  at  this  explana- 
tion. Was  Remy,  indeed,  accompanying 
his  mistress  dressed  as  a  cavalier ;  and 
was  she,  as  the  host  suggested,  going  to 
rejoin  her  lover  in  Flanders  ?  Had  Remy 
lied  when  he  spoke  of  an  eternal  regret  ? 
was  this  fable  of  a  past  love,  which  had 
clothed  his  mistress  forever  in  mourning, 
only  his  invention  to  get  rid  of  an  import- 
unate watcher  ? 

''If  it  be  so,"  cried  Henri,  ''the  time 
will  come  when  I  shall  have  courage  to 
address  this  woman  and  reproach  her 
with  all  the  subterfuges  which  lower  her 
whom  I  had  placed  so  high  above  all  or- 
dinary mortals ;  and  seeing  nearer  this 
brilliant  envelope  of  a  common  mind,  per- 
haps I  shall  fall  of  m^^self  from  the  height 
of  my  illusions  and  my  love." 

And  the  3'oung-  man  tore  his  hair  in  de- 
spair at  the  thought  of  losing  the  love 
which  was  killing  him ;  for  a  dead  heart 
is  better  than  an  enipty  one.  So  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  them,  and  to  wonder  at 
the  cause  which  took  to  Flanders,  at  the 
same  time  as  himself,  these  two  beings  so 
indispensable  to  his  existence. 

At  Brussels  he  gathered  information  as 
to  the  Due  d'Anjou's  intended  campaign. 
The  Flemings  were  too  hostile  to  the  duke 
to  receive  well  a  Frenchman  of  distinction, 
and  were  too  proud  of  their  position  to 
refrain  from  humiliating-  a  little  this  gen- 
tleman who  came  from  France  and  ques- 
tioned them  in  a  pure  Parisian  accent, 
which  always  seemed  ridiculous  to  the 
Belgians.  Henri  began  to  conceive  serious 
fears  with  reference  to  this  expedition,  in 
which  his  brother  was  to  bear  so  promi- 
nent a  part,  and  he  resolved  in  consequence 
to  push  on  rapidly  to  Antwerp.  It  was  a 
constant  surprise  to  him  to  see  Remy  and 
his  companion,  in  spite  of  their  desire  not 
to  be  seen,  continue  to  foUow^  the  same  road 
as  himself. 


Henri,  now  hidden  in  the  clover  field, 
felt  certain  of  seeing  the  face  of  tlie  young 
man  who  accompanied  Remy,  and  thus 
putting  an  end  to  all  his  doubts.  As  they 
passed,  unsuspicious  of  his  vicinity,  Diana 
was  occupied  in  braiding  up  her  hair, 
which  she  had  not  dai-'ed  to  untie  at  the 
inn. 

Henri  recognized  her,  and  nearl}'  fainted. 
The  travelers  passed  on,  and  then  anger 
took,  in  Henri's  mind,  the  place  of  the 
goodness  and  patience  he  had  exercised 
while  he  believed  Remy  and  the  lady  sin- 
cere toward  him.  But  after  the  protes- 
tations of  Remy,  this  journey  seemed  to 
him  a  species  of  treason. 

When  he  had  recovered  a  little  from  the 
blow,  he  rose,  shook  back  his  beautiful 
light  hair,  and  mounted  his  horse,  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  take  those  precautions 
that  respect  had  made  him  hitherto  ob- 
serve, and  he  began  1  o  follow  the  travelers 
openly,  and  with  his  face  uncovered.  No 
more  cloak  nor  hood,  no  more  stops  and 
hesitation  ;  the  road  belonged  to  him  as 
to  them,  and  he  rode  on,  regulating  the 
pace  of  his  horse  \)y  that  of  theirs.  He 
did  not  mean  to  speak  to  them,  but  only 
to  let  them  see  him.  Rem}'  soon  per- 
ceived him,  and,  seeing*  him  thus  openly 
advance  without  an}-  further  attempt 
at  concealment,  grew  troubled ;  Diana 
noticed  it  and  turned  also. 

"  Is  it  not  that  young-  man  following 
us  ?  " 

Remy,  still  trying  to  reassure  her,  said , 
"  I  do  not  think  so,  madame.  As  well  as 
I  can  judge  hy  the  dress,  it  is  some  young 
Walloon  soldier  going  probablj^  to  Am- 
sterdam, and  passing  by  the  theater  of 
war  to  seek  adventures." 

"  I  feel  uneasj^  about  him,  Rem3^" 

"Reassure  yourself,  madame,  had  he 
been  really  the  Comte  du  Bouchage,  he 
Avould  have  spoken  to  us  ;  you  know  how 
persevering  he  was." 

"I  know  also  that  he  was  respectful, 
Rem3%  or  I  should  never  have  troubled 
m3''self  about  him,  but  simply  told  you 
to  get  rid  of  him."  ^ 

"  Well,  madame,  if  he  be  so  respectful, 
you  would  have  no  more  to  fear  from  him 
on  this  road  than  in  the  Rue  de  Bussy." 
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"Nevertheless,  Rem\',  let  us  change 
our  horses  here  at  Mechlin,  in  order  to 
g-et  on  faster  to  Antwerp."* 

"  On  the  contrary,  madame,  I  should 
say,  do  not  let  us  enter  Mechlin  at  all ; 
our  horses  are  g"Ood,  let  us  push  on  to 
that  little  village  which  is,  I  think,  called 
Villebrock  ;  in  that  manner  we  shall  avoid 
the  town,  with  its  questioners  and  curious 
gazers." 

"  Go  on,  then,  Remy." 

They  turned  to  the  left,  taking  a  road 
hardl}''  made,  but  which  visibl}'  led  to 
Villebrock  ;  Henri  also  quitted  the  road, 
and  turned  down  the  lane,  still  keeping 
his  distance  from  them. 

Remy's  disquietude  showed  itself  in  his 
constantl}^  turning  to  look  behind  him. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  Villebrock.  Of 
200  houses  which  this  village  contained, 
not  one  was  inhabited ;  some  forgotten 
dogs  and  lost  cats  ran  wildly  about  the 
solitude,  the  former  calling  for  their  mas- 
ters by  long  howls.  Remy  knocked  at 
twenty  doors,  but  found  no  one.  Henri 
on  his  side,  who  seemed  the  shadow  of 
the  travelers,  knocked  at  the  first  house 
as  uselessh'  as  they  had  done,  then,  di- 
vining that  the  war  was  the  cause  of  this 
desertion,  waited  to  continue  his  journey 
until  the  travelers  should  have  decided 
what  to  do. 

They  fed  their  horses  with  some  corn 
which  they  found  in  an  inn,  and  then 
Remy  said — 

"  Madame,  we  are  no  longer  in  a  friend- 
ly country,  nor  in  an  ordinary  situation ; 
we  must  not  expose  ourselves  uselessly. 
We  shall  certainh^  fall  in  with  some 
French,  Spanish,  or  Flemish  band,  for  in 
the  present  state  of  Flanders,  adventures 
of  all  kinds  must  be  rife.  If  you  were  a 
man  I  should  speak  differently  ;  but  you 
are  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  and 
would  run  a  double  risk  for  life  and 
honor."' 

'•My  life  is  nothing,"  said  she. 

"  On  the  contrary,  madame,  it  is  every- 
thing.    You  live  for  a  purpose." 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  propose  ? 
Think  and  act  for  me,  Remy." 

"  Then,  madame,  let  us  remain  here. 
I  see  many  houses  which  would  afford  us 


a  sure  shelter.  I  have  arms,  and  we  will 
defend  or  hide  ourselves,  as  we  shall  be 
strong  oi'  weak."* 

'•  No,  Remy,  no,  I  must  go  on  ;  nothing 
must  stop  me;  and  if  I  had  fears,  they 
would  be  for  you." 

"'We  will  go  on  then." 

The}'  rode  on,  therefore,  without  another 
word,  and  Henri  du  Bouchage  followed. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

THE   WATER. 

As  the  travelers  advanced,  the  country 
took  an  equally  strange  aspect,  for  it  was 
utterh'  deserted,  as  w^ell  as  the  towns  and 
villages.  Nowhere  were  the  calves  to  be 
seen  gi-azing  in  the  meadows,  nor  the 
goat  perched  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
or  nibbling  the  green  shoots  of  the  brier 
or  young  vine;  nowhere  the  shepherd 
with  his  flock  ;  nowhere  the  cart  with  its 
driver  ;  no  foreign  merchant  passing  from 
one  country  to  another  with  his  pack  on 
his  back  ;  no  plowman  singing  his  harsh 
song  or  cracking  his  long  whip.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  over  the  magnificent 
plains,  the  little  hills  and  the  woods,  not 
a  human  figure  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  voice 
to  be  heard.  It  seemed  like  the  earth  be- 
fore the  creation  of  animals  or  men.  The 
onh-  people  who  animated  this  dreary 
solitude  were  Remy  and  his  companion, 
and  Henri  following  behind  and  preserv- 
ing ever  the  same  distance.  The  night 
came  on  dark  and  cold,  and  the  north- 
east wind  whistled  in  the  air,  and  filled 
the  solitude  with  its  menacing  sound. 

Rem}'-  stopped  his  companion,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  her  horse, 
said — 

''Madame,  j'ou  know  how  inaccessible 
I  am  to  fear;  you  know  I  would  not  turn 
raj'  back  to  save  my  life  ;  but  this  evening 
some  strange  feeling  possesses  me,  and 
forbids  me  to  go  further.  Madame,  call 
it  terror,  timidity,  panic,  what  you  will, 
I  confess  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  am  afraid." 

The  lady  turned. 

"  Is  he  still  there  ?  "  she  said. 

•'  Oh  I  I  was  not  thinking  of  him ; 
think  no  more  of  him,  madame,  I  beg  of 
3'ou  :  we  need  not  fear  a  single  man.     No, 
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the  tlanfjfer  that  I  fear  or  rather  feel,  or 
divine  with  a  sort  of  instinct,  is  unknown 
to  me,  and  therefore  I  dread  it.  Look, 
madame,  do  you  see  those  willows  bending- 
in  the  wind  ?  " 

•^Yes." 

"  By  their  side  I  see  a  little  house ;  I 
beg-  3'ou,  let.  us  go  there.  If  it  is  inhab- 
ited, we  will  ask  for  hospitalit}'- ;  and  if 
not,  we  will  take  possession  of  it.  I  beg 
3'ou  to  consent,  madame." 

Rcmy's  emotion  and  troubled  voice  de- 
cided Diana  to  yield,  so  she  turned  her 
horse  in  the  direction  indicated  by  him. 
Some  mmutes  after,  they  knocked  at  the 
door.  A  stream  (which  ran  into  the 
Nethe,  a  little  river  about  a  mile  off), 
bordered  with  reeds  and  grassj^  banks, 
bathed  the  feet  of  the  willows  with  its 
nmr muring  waters.  Behind  the  house, 
which  was  built  of  bricks,  and  covered 
wath  tiles,  was  a  little  garden,  encircled 
by  a  quickset  hedge. 

All  was  empty,  solitary,  and  deserted, 
and  no  one  replied  to  the  blows  struck  by 
the  travelers.  Remj^  did  not  hesitate;  he 
drew  his  knife,  cut  a  branch  of  willow, 
with  which  he  pushed  back  the  bolt  and 
opened  the  door.  The  lock,  the  clumsy 
work  of  a  neighboring'  blacksmith,  jdelded 
almost  without  resistance.  Rem}'  entered 
quickly,  followed  by  Diana,  then,  closing 
the  door  again,  he  drew  a  massive  bolt, 
and  thus  intrenched,  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freel}'.  Feeling  about,  he  found  a 
bed,  a  chair,  and  a  table  in  an  upper  room. 
Here  he  installed  his  mistress,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  lower  room,  placed  him- 
self at  the  window,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Du  Bouchage. 

His  reflections  were  as  somber  as  those 
of  Remy.  '^  Certainly,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  some  danger  unknown  to  us,  but 
of  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  ignorant, 
is  about  to  fall  on  the  country.  War  rav- 
ages the  land ;  perhaps  the  French  have 
taken,  or  are  about  to  assault  Antwerp, 
and  the  peasants,  seized  with  terror,  have 
gone  to  take  refuge  in  the  towns." 

But  this  reasoning,  however  plausible, 
did  not  quite  satisfy  him.  Then  he 
thought,  "  But  wiiat  are  Remy  and  his 
mistress  doing   here  ?     What  imperious 


necessity  drags  them  toward  this  dan- 
ger? Oh,  I  will  know;  the  time  has 
come  to  speak  to  this  woman,  and  to  clear 
awa}--  all  my  doubts.  Never  shall  I  find  a 
better  opportunity." 

He  approached  the  house,  and  then  sud- 
denly stopped,  with  a  hesitation  common 
to  hearts  in  love. 

"  No/'  said  he,  ''no,  I  will  be  a  martyr 
to  the  end.  Besides,  is  she  not  mistress 
of  her  own  actions  ?  And,  perhaps,  she 
does  not  even  know  what  fable  was  in- 
vented b}^  Remy.  Oh,  it  is  he  alone  that 
I  hate  ;  he  who  assured  me  that  she  loved 
no  one.  But  still  let  me  be  just.  Ought 
this  man  for  me,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
to  have  betrayed  his  mistress's  secrets  ? 
No,  no.  All  that  remains  for  me  now  is 
to  follow  this  woman  to  the  camp,  to  see 
her  hang-  her  arms  round  some  one's  neck 
and  hear  her  say,  '  See  what  1  have  suf- 
fered, and  how  I  love  you.'  Well,  I  will 
follow  her  there,  see  what  I  dread  to  see, 
and  die  of  it ;  it  will  be  trouble  saved  for 
the  musket  or  cannon.  Alas!  I  did  not 
seek  this ;  I  w^ent  calmly  to  meet  a  glori- 
ous death,  and  I  wished  to  die  with  her 
name  on  ni}^  lips.  It  is  not  so  to  be ;  I 
am  destined  to  a  death  full  of  bitterness 
and  torture.     Well,  I  accept  it." 

Then,  recalling  his  days  of  waiting,  and 
his  nights  of  anguish  before  the  inexora- 
ble house,  he  found  that  he  was  less  to  be 
pitied  here  than  at  Paris,  and  he  went  on. 
'^  I  will  stay  here,  and  take  these  trees 
for  a  shelter,  and  then  I  can  hear  her  voice 
when  she  speaks,  and  see  her  shadow  on 
the  window." 

He  lay  down,  then,  under  the  willows, 
listening,  with  a  melancholy  impossible 
to  describe,  to  the  murmur  of  the  water 
that  flowed  at  his  side.  All  at  once  he 
started  ;  the  noise  of  cannon  was  brought 
distinctly  to  him  bj'^  the  wind. 

"Ah  I"  said  he,  "I  shall  arrive  too 
late;  they  are  attacking  Antwerp." 

His  first  idea  w^as  to  rise,  mount  his 
horse,  and  ride  on  as  quickl}^  as  possible  ; 
but  to  do  this  he  must  quit  the  lady,  and 
die  in  doubt,  so  he  remained. 

During  two  hours  he  lay  there,  listen- 
ing to  the  reports.  He  did  not  guess  that 
what  he  heard  was  his   brother's   ships 
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blowing"  up.  At  last,  about  two  o'clock, 
all  g't'cw  quiet. 

"Now,"'  thought  Henri,  ''Antwerp  is 
taken,  and  my  brother  is  a  conqueror; 
but  after  Antwerp  will  come  Ghent,  and 
then  Bruges;  I  shall  not  want  an  occa- 
sion for  a  g-lorious  death.  But  before  I 
die  I  must  know  what  this  woman  wants 
in  the  French  camp." 

He  lay  still,  and  had  jiist  fallen  asleep, 
when  his  horse,  which  was  g-razing-  quietly 
near  him,  pricked  up  his  ears  and  neig-hed 
loudly. 

Henri  opened  his  e3'es.  The  animal  had 
his  head  turned  to  the  breeze,  which  had 
changed  to  the  southeast,  as  if  listening-. 

''  What  IS  it,  my  good  horse  ?  "  said  the 
young-  man  ;  "  have  you  seen  some  ani- 
mal which  frig-htencd  you,  or  do  you 
regret  the  shelter  of  your  stable?" 

The  animal  stood  still,  looking  toward 
Lier,  with  his  eyes  fixed  and  his  nostrils 
distended,  and  listening. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Henri,  "  it  is  more  serious  ; 
perhaps  some  troops  of  wolves  following- 
the  arm.y  to  devour  the  corpses." 

The  horse  neig-hed  and  beg-an  to  run 
forward  to  the  west,  but  his  master 
caught  the  bridle  and  jumped  on  his 
back,  and  then  was  able  to  keep  him 
quiet.  But  after  a  minute,  Henri  himself 
began  to  hear  what  the  horse  had  heard. 
A  long  murmur,  like  the  wind,  but  more 
solemn,  which  seemed  to  come  from  differ- 
ent points  of  the  compass,  from  south  to 
north. 

"What  is  it  ?  "  said  Henri ;  "can  it  be 
the  wind  ?  No,  it  is  the  wind  which  bring-s 
this  sound,  and  I  hear  the  two  distinctly. 
An  arm.y  in  march,  perhaps  ?  But  no  ;  I 
should  hear  the  sound  of  voices  and  of 
regular  marching-.  Is  it  the  crackling-  of  a 
fire?  No,  there  is  no  lig-ht  in  the  horizon  ; 
the  heaven  seems  even  to  g-row  darker." 

The  noise  redoubled  and  became  dis- 
tinct ;  it  was  an  incessant  g-rowling-  and 
rolling,  as  if  thousands  of  cannon  were 
being-  dragg-ed  over  a  paved  road.  Henri 
thought  of  this.  '"But  no,"  said  he, 
"there  is  no  paved  road  near." 

The  noise  continued  to  increase,  and 
Henri  put  his  horse  to  the  g-allop  and 
g-ained  an  eminence. 


"  What  do  I  see  ?  "  cried  he,  as  he  at- 
tained the  summit.  Wiiat  he  .saw  his 
liorse  had  seen  before  him;  for  he  had 
only  been  able  to  make  him  advance  by 
furious  spurring-,  and  when  th^v  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  he  reared  so  as  nearly 
to  fall  backward.  They  .saw  in  the  hori- 
zon an  infinite  bod\'  rolling  over  the  plain, 
and  visibly  and  rapidly  approaching-. 
The  young  man  looked  in  wonder  at  this 
strange  phenomenon,  when,  looking-  back 
to  the  place  he  had  come  from,  he  saw 
the  plain  beginning-  to  be  covered  with 
water,  and  that  the  little  river  had  over- 
flowed, and  was  beginning  to  cover  the 
reeds  wiiich  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
had  stood  up  stiffly  on  its  banks. 

"Fool  that  I  am,"  cried  he,  "I  never 
thought  of  it.  The  water  I  the.  water! 
The  Flemings  have  broken  their  dykes  I  " 

Henri  flew  to  the  house,  and  knocked 
furiously  at  the  door. 

"'  Open  !  open  !  "  cried  he. 

No  one  replied. 

"  Open,  Re  my  !  "  cried  he,  furious  with 
terror  ;  "  it  is  I,  Henri  du  Bouchage." 

"  Oh  !  you  need  not  name  yourself,  M. 
le  Comte,"  answered  Remy  from  within, 
"  I  recognized  3'ou  long  ago  ;  but  I  warn 
you,  that  if  you  break  in  the  door  j'ou  will 
find  me  behind  it,  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand." 

"But  you  do  not  understand,"  cried 
Henri ;  "'  the  water  ;  it  is  the  water  !  " 

"No  fables,  no  pretexts  or  dishonorable 
ruses,  M.  le  Comte ;  I  tell  you  that  you 
will  only  enter  over  my  body." 

"'  Then  I  will  pass  over  it,  but  I  will 
enter.  In  Heaven's  name,  in  the  name 
of  your  own  safety  and  your  mistress's, 
will  you  open  ?  " "  No." 

Henri  looked  round  him,  and  jjerceived 
an  immense  stone.  He  raised  it  and  thi'ew 
it  against  the  door,  which  flew  open.  A 
ball  passed  over  Henri's  head,  but  with- 
out touching  him ;  he  jumped  toward 
Remj'',  and  seizing  his  other  arm,  cried, 
"  Do  you  not  see  that  I  have  no  arms  ?  do 
not  defend  yourself  against  a  man  who 
does  not  attack.  Look  !  only  look  I  "  and 
he  drew  him  to  the  window. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "do  3-ou  see  now?" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  horizon. 
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"  The  water  !  "  cried  Remy. 

"  Yes,  the  water !  it  invades  us  ;  see, 
at  our  feet,  the  river  overflows,  and  in  five 
minutes  we  shall  be  surrounded." 

"  Madame  !  madame  !  "  cried  Remy. 

*'  Do  not  frig-hten  her,  Remy^  get  ready 
the  horses  at  once." 

Remy  ran  to  the  stable,  and  Henri  flew 
up  the  staircase.  At  Remy's  cry  Diana 
had  opened  her  door  ;  Henri  seized  her  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  away  as  he  would 
have  done  a  child.  But  she,  believing-  in 
treason  or  violence,  strugg-led,  and  clung- 
to  the  staircase  with  all  her  might. 

"  Tell  her  that  I  am  saving  her,  Remy!" 
cried  Henri. 

Remy  heard  the  appeal,  and  cried  : 

''Yes,  3^es,  madame,  he  is  saving  you, 
or  rather  he  will  save  you.  Come,  for 
Heaven's  sake  !  " 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

FLIGHT. 

Henri,  without  losing  time  in  reason- 
ing with  Diana,  carried  her  out  of  the 
house,  and  wished  to  place  her  before  him 
on  his  horse ;  but  she,  with  a  movement 
of  invincible  repugnance,  ghded  from  his 
arms,  and  was  received  by  Reni}^,  who 
placed  her  on  her  own  horse. 

"Ah,  madame !"  cried  Henri,  "how 
little  you  understand  my  heart.  It  was 
not,  believe  me,  for  the  pleasure  of  hold- 
ing you  in  my  arms,  or  pressing  you  to 
my  heart,  although  for  that  favor  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life,  but  that  we  ought  to  fly 
as  quickl}^  as  the  birds,  and  look  at  them, 
how  they  fly  !  " 

Indeed,  in  the  scarcely  dawning  light 
were  seen  large  numbers  of  curlews  and 
pigeons,  traversing  the  air  with  a  quick 
and  frightened  flight,  which,  in  the  night, 
usually  abandoned  to  the  silent  bat,  looked 
strange  to  the  eye,  and  sounded  sinister 
to  the  ear. 

Diana  did  not  reply,  but  rode  on  with- 
out turning  her  head.  Her  horse,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  that  of  Remy,  was  fatigued 
with  their  long  journe}^  and  Henri,  as  he 
turned  back  each  moment,  saw  that  they 
could  not  keep  up  with  him. 

"See,  madame!"  said  he,  "how  my 
horse  outstrips  yours,  and  yet  I  am  hold- 


ing him  in  with  all  my  strength ;  for 
Heaven's  sake,  madame,  while  there  is 
yet  time,  if  you  will  not  ride  with  me, 
take  m3^  horse  and  leave  me  yours." 

"'No,  thank  you,  monsieur,"  replied 
she,  in  her  usual  calm  voice. 

"  But,  madame,"  cried  Henri,  in  de- 
spair, "the  water  gains  on  us;  do  yow 
hear  !  do  you  hear  ?  " 

Indeed,  a  horrible  crashing  was  now 
heard ;  it  was  the  dyke  of  a  neighboring- 
village  giving  wa3%  to  swell  the  inunda- 
tion. Boards  and  props  had  given  way, 
a  double  row  of  stakes  broke  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  and  the  water,  rushing  over 
the  ruins,  began  to  invade  an  oak  wood, 
of  which  they  saw  the  tops  trembling, 
and  heard  the  branches  cracking  as 
though  a  flight  of  demons  were  passing 
under  the  leaves. 

The  uprooted  trees  knocking  against 
the  stakes,  the  wood  of  ruined  houses 
floating  on  the  waters,  the  distant  neigh- 
ings  and  cries  of  horses  and  men  carried 
away  b}^  the  inundation,  formed  a  concert 
of  sounds  so  strange  and  gloomy  that  the 
terror  which  agitated  Henri  began  to 
seize  also  upon  Diana.  She  spurred  her 
horse,  and  he,  as  if  he  understood  the 
danger,  redoubled  his  efforts.  But  the 
water  gained  on  them,  and  before  ten 
minutes  it  was  evident  that  it  would  reach 
them.  Every  instant  Henri  turned  and 
cried,  "Quicker,  madame!  for  pitj^'s 
sake ;  the  water  comes  ;  here  it  is  !  " 

It  came,  indeed,  foaming  and  turbu- 
lent, carr3'ing  away  like  a  feather  the 
house  in  which  thej'  had  taken  shelter  ; 
and  majestic,  immense,  rolling  like  a  ser- 
pent, it  arrived  like  a  wall  behind  the 
horses  of  Remy  and  Diana.  Henri  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  terror,  and  turned  on  the 
water",  as  though  he  would  have  fought  it. 

"  You  see  you  are  lost !  "  screamed  be. 
"  Come,  madame,  perhaps  there  is  still 
time;  come  with  me." 

"No,  monsieur,"  said  she. 

"  In  a  minute  it  will  be  too  late  ;  look!" 
cried  he. 

Diana  turned  ;  the  water  was  within 
flft^'-  feet  of  her. 

"'  Let  m}^  fate  be  accomplished,"  said 
she;  "  you,  monsieur,  fly." 
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Rem3''s  horse,  exhausted,  fell,  and 
could  not  rise  again,  despite  the  efforts 
of  his  rider. 

••Save  her  in  spite  of  herself,*'  cried 
Rem\'. 

And  at  the  same  moment,  as  he  dis- 
engaged himself  from  the  stirrups,  the 
water  passed  over  the  head  of  the  faithful 
servant.  His  mistress,  at  this  sight,  ut- 
tered a  terrible  cr}",  and  tried  to  jump 
off  her  horse  to  perish  with  him.  But 
Henri,  seeing  her  intention,  seized  her 
I'ound  the  waist,  and  placing  her  before 
him,  set  off  like  an  arrow. 

*'R,emy  !  Remy  !  "  cried  she,  extending 
her  arms.  A  cry  was  the  only  answer. 
Rem\'  had  come  up  to  the  surface,  and, 
with  the  indomitable  hope  which  accom- 
panies the  dying  man  to  the  last,  was 
swimming,  sustained  by  a  beam.  B3'  his 
side  came  his  horse,  beating  the  water 
desperately  with  his  feet,  while  the  water 
gained  on  Diana's  horse,  and  some  twenty" 
feet  in  front  Henri  and  Diana  flew  on  the 
third  horse,  which  was  half  mad  with 
terror. 

Remy  scarceh'  regrettecj  life,  since  he 
hoped  that  his  loved  mistress  would  be 
saved. 

"Adieu,  madarae  !  "  cried  he.  •'  I  go 
first  to  him  who  waits  for  us,  to  tell  him 
that  you  live  for — " 

He  could  not  finish ;  a  mountain  of 
water  rolled  over  his  head. 

•'Remy!  Remy!"  cried  the  lady,  "I 
wish  to  die  with  you.  I  wnll  !  monsieur, 
I  will  go  to  him  :  in  ihe  name  of  God,  I 
will : " 

She  pronounced  these  words  with  so 
much  energy  and  angry  authoritj^,  that 
the  young  man  unfolded  his  arms  and  let 
her  slip  to  the  ground,  saj'ing — 

'•  Well,  madame,  we  will  all  three  die 
here  together;  it  is  a  joy  I  had  not  hoped 
for." 

As  he  said  these  words  he  stopped  his 
horse,  and  the  water  reached  them  almost 
immediately  ;  but,  by  a  last  effort  of  love, 
the  3'oung  man  kept  hold  of  Diana's  arm 
as  she  stood  on  the  ground.  The  flood 
rolled  over  them.  It  was  a  sublime  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  sang-froid  of  the  young 
man.  whose  entire  bust  was  raised  above 
F-VoL.  YI 


the  water,  while  he  sustained  Diana  wuth 
one  arm,  and  with  the  other  guided  the 
last  efforts  of  his  expiring  horse. 

There  was  a  moment  of  terrible  struggle, 
during  which  the  lady,  upheld  by  Henri, 
kept  her  head  above  water,  while  with 
his  left  hand  he  kept  off  the  floating  wood 
and  the  corpses  which  would  have  struck 
against  them. 

One  of  the  bodies  floating  past  sighed 
out,  "  Adieu,  madame  !  " 

''Heavens!"  cried  Henri,  "it  is  Remy  I" 
And  without  calculating  the  danger  of 
the  additional  weight,  he  seized  him  by 
his  sleeve,  drew  him  up,  and  enabled  him 
to  breath  freel3\  But  the  exhausted 
horse  now  sank  in  the  water  to  its  neck, 
then  to  its  e^^es,  and  finalh"  disappeared 
altogether. 

'•'We  must  die,"  murmured  Henri. 
"  Madame,  my  life  and  soul  belonged  to 

you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  felt  Remy  slip  from 
him,  and  he  no  longer  tried  to  retain  him 
— it  was  useless.  His  only  care  was  to 
sustain  Diana  above  the  w^ater,  that  she. 
at  least,  might  die  the  last,  and  that  he 
might  be  able  to  say  to  himself,  in  his 
last  moments,  that  he  had  done-  his 
utmost  to  save  her.  All  at  once,  a  jo^'ful 
cry  sounded  at  his  side ;  he  turned,  and 
saw  Reun%  who  had  found  a  boat,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  little  house  where 
they  had  taken  shelter,  and  which  the 
water  had  carried  awaj-.  Rem^-,  who 
had  regained  his  strength,  thanks  to 
Henri's  assistance,  had  seized  it  as  it 
floated  past.  The  oars  were  tied  to  it, 
and  an  iron  hook  lay  in  the  bottom.  He 
held  out  the  hook  to  Henri,  who  seized  it, 
and  drawing-  Diana  with  him,  raised  her 
over  his  shoulders,  and  passed  her  to 
Remj',  and  then  climbed  in  himself.  The 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  showed  them 
the  plains  inundated,  and  the  boat  swim- 
ming like  an  atom  on  that  ocean  covered 
wath  wrecks.  Toward  the  left  rose  a  lit- 
tle hill,  completel}'  surrounded  b^'  water, 
looking  like  nn  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  Henri  took  the  oars  and  rowed  to- 
ward it,  while  Remy,  with  the  boat-hook, 
occupied  himself  in  keeping  off  the  beams 
and    wrecks    which    might  have   struck 
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ag-ainst  them.  Thanks  to  Henri's  strength 
and  Rem.y's  skill,  they  reached ,  or,  rather, 
wei-e  thrown  ag-ainst,  the  hill.  Remy 
jumped  out,  and,  seizing-  the  chain,  drew 
the  boat  toward  hiin  ;  Diana,  rising  alone, 
followed  him,  and  then  Henri,  who  drew 
up  the  boat  and  seated  himself  a  little 
way  from  them.  The\'  were  saved  from 
the  most  menacing-  danger,  for  the  inun- 
dation, however  strong,  could  never  reach 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Below  them 
they  could  see  that  gi'eat  angry  waste  of 
waters,  which  seemed  inferior  in  power 
only  to  God  himself ;  and,  b3''  the  increas- 
ing hght,  they  perceived  that  it  was  cov- 
ered with  the  corpses  of  French  soldiers. 

Remy  had  a  wound  in  his  shoulder, 
where  a  floating  beam  had  struck  against 
hitn ;  but  Diana,  thanks  to  Henri's  pro- 
tection, was  free  from  all  injury,  although 
she  was  cold  and  wet.  At  last  they  no- 
ticed in  the  horizon,  on  the  eastern  side, 
something  like  fires  burning  on  a  height 
which  the  w^ater  could  not  reach.  As 
well  as  the.y  could  judge,  they  were  about 
a  league  off.  Rem3'  advanced  to  the  point 
of  the  hill,  and  sai^l  that  he  believed  he 
saw  a  jetty  advancing  in  a  direct  line  to- 
ward the  fires.  But  they  could  see  noth- 
ing clearl}-,  and  knew  not  well  where 
they  were,  for  though  day  was  dawning, 
it  came  cloudil}"  and  full  of  fog ;  had  it 
been  clear  and  under  a  pure  sky,  the}^ 
might  have  seen  the  town  of  Mechlin, 
from  which  they  werc^  not  more  than  two 
leagues  distant. 

'•  Well,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  Remj-, 
••'  wdiat  do  you  think  .of  those  fires  ?  " 

•'Those  fires,  which  seem  to  you  to  an- 
nounce a  hospitable  shelter,  appear  to  me 
to  be  full  of  danger." 

''And  why  so  ?  " 

"Remy,"  said  Henri,  lowering  his 
voice,  "look  at  these  corpses;  the3'^  are 
all  French — there  is  not  one  Fleming ; 
they  announce  to  us  a  great  disaster. 
The  dj'kes  have  been  broken  to  finish  the 
destruction  of^the  French  army,  if  it  has 
been  conquered — to  nullifj^  the  victory,  if 
the}''  have  been  victors.  Those  fires  are 
as  likely  to  have  been  lighted  by  enemies 
as  b}'  friends,  and  may  be  simpl}'^  a  ruse 
to  draw  fujritives  to  destruction." 


"Nevertheless,  we  cannot  fetay  here; 
my  mistress  will  die  of  cold  and  hunger." 

"You  are  right,  Remy;  remain  here 
with  madame,  and  I  will  go  to  the  jetty, 
and  return  to  30U  with  news." 

"No,  monsieur,'"  said  Diana,  "you 
shall  not  expose  ^-ourself  alone  ;  we  have 
been  saved  together ;  we  will  live  or  die  to- 
gether.    Rem}',  3'our  arm.     I  am  ready." 

Each  word  which  she  pronounced  had 
so  irresistible  an  accent  of  authoritj''  that 
no  one  thought  of  disputing  it.  Henri 
bowed,  and  walked  first. 

It  was  more  calm ;  the  jetty  formed, 
with  the  hill,  a  kind  of  ba,y,  where  the 
water  slept.  All  three  got  into  the  little 
boat,  which  was  once  more  launched 
among  the  wrecks  and  floating  bodies.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the^^  touched 
the  jetty.  The^^  tied  the  chain  of  the  boat 
to  a  tree,  landed  once  more,  walked  along 
the  jett}''  for  nearl.y  an  hour,  and  then 
arrived  at  a  number  of  Flemish  huts, 
among  which,  in  a  place  planted  with 
lime  trees,  were  two  or  three  hundred 
soldiers  sitting  round  a  fire,  above  whom 
floated  the  French  flag.  Suddenly  a  sen- 
tinel, placed  about  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  bivouac,  cried,  "  Qui  vive  ?  " 

"  France,"  replied  Du  Bouchage.  Then, 
turning  to  Diana,  he  said,  "Now,  mad- 
ame, 3-ou  are  saved.  I  recognize  the 
standard  of  the  gendarmes  of  Ann  is,  a 
corps  in  which   I  have  man}-  friends." 

At  the  cr3''  of  the  sentinel  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  comte  several  gendarmes  ran 
to  meet  the  new  comers,  doubh"  w^elcome, 
in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  disaster,  as 
survivors  and  compatriots.  Henri  w-as 
soon  recog'nized ;  he  was  eag-erl3^  ques- 
tioned, and  recounted  the  miraculous 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  companions 
had  escaped  death.  Remy  and  Diana  had 
sat  down  silentl3Mn  a  corner;  but  Henri 
fetched  them  and  made  them  come  to  the 
fire. for  both  were  still  dripping  with  water. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  3'ou  will  be  re- 
spected here  as  in  3'our  own  house.  I 
have  taken  the  libert3^  of  calling  3'ou  one 
of  m3'  relations." 

And  without  waiting  for  the  thanks  of 
those  whose  lives  he  had  saved,  he  went 
awa3'  to  rejoin  the  officers. 
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Tlif  gendarmes  of  Aunis,  of  whom  our 
fugitives  were  claiming  hospitality,  had 
retired  in  good  order  after  the  defeat  and 
the  sauve  qui  peut  of  the  chiefs.  Where- 
ever  there  is  similarity'  of  position  and 
sentiment,  and  the  habit  of  Uving-  to- 
gether, it  is  common  to  find  unanimit}''  in 
execution  as  well  as  in  thought.  It  had 
been  so  that  night  with  the  gendarmes 
of  Aunis:  for  seeing  their  chiefs  abandon 
them,  they  agreed  together  to  draw  their 
ranks  closer,  instead  of  breaking  them. 
They  therefore  put  their  hors(>s  to  the 
gallop,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  ensigns,  whom  they  loved  for  his 
bravery  and  respected  for  his  birth,  they 
took  the  road  to  Brussels. 

Like  all  the  actors  in  this  terrible  scene, 
they  saw  the  progress  of  the  inundation, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  furious  waters ; 
but  by  good  luck  found  in  this  spot  a  posi- 
tion strong  both  against  men  and  water. 
The  inhabitants,  knowing  themselves  in 
safety,  had  not  quitted  their  homes,  and 
.had  only  sent  ofT  their  women,  children, 
and  old  men  to  Brussels ;  therefore  the 
gendarmes  met  with  resistance  when 
they  arrived  ;  but  death  howled  behind 
them,  and  they  attacked  like  desperate 
men,  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  lost 
ten  men,  but  established  the  others,  and 
turned  out  the  Flemings. 

Such  was  the  recital  which  Henri  re- 
ceived from  them. 

'•And  the  rest  of  the  arm}'?"  asked 
he. 

••'Look,"  replied  the  ensign;  "the 
corpses  which  pass  each  moment  an- 
swer your  question." 

'•'But — my  brother,"  said  Henri,  in  a 
choking  voice. 

••'  Alas  !  M.  le  Comte,  we  do  not  know. 
He  fought  like  a  lion,  but  he  survived  the 
battle;  as  to  the  inundation  I  cannot  say.'" 

Henri  shook  his  head  sadl}'- ;  then,  after 
a  minute's  pause,  said,  ''And  the  duke?  " 

"  Comte,  the  duke  fled  one  of  the  first. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  with 
no  spot  but  a  black  star  on  the  forehead. 
Well,  just  now  we  saw  the  horse,  pass 
among  a  mass  of  wrecks,  the  foot  of  a 
rider  was  caught  in  the  stirrup  and  was 
floating  on  the  water." 


•'  Great  God  I  "' 

'"  Good  heavens  !  "  echoed  Remy,  wlio 
had  drawn  near  and  heard  tlie  tale. 

"  One  of  my  men  v(,'ntured  down  into 
the  water  and  seized  the  reins  of  the  float- 
ing horse,  and  drew  it  up  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  see  the  white  boot  and  gold 
spur  that  the  duke  wore.  But  the  waters 
were  rushing  past,  and  the  man  was  forced 
to  let  go  to  save  himself,  and  we  saw  no 
more.  We  shall  not  even  have  the  con- 
solation of  giving  a  Christian  burial  to 
our  prince." 

•'  Dead  I  he  also  ?  the  heir  to  the  crown  I 
What  a  misfortune  !  " 

Remy  turned  to  his  mistress,  and  with 
an  expression  impossible  to  describe,  said, 

'•  He  is  dead,  madame,  you  see." 

"I  praise  the  Lord,  who  has  spared  us 
a  Clime,"  said  she,  raising  her  ej'es  to 
heaven. 

•'Yes,  but  it  prevents  our  vengeance." 

'•'Vengeance  onl}^  belongs  to  a  man 
when  God   forgets." 

"But  3'ou,  yourself,  comte,"  said  the 
ensign  to  Henri,  "'  what  are  3'ou  about 
to  do  ?  '' 

The  comte  started.      "  I  ?  "  said  he. 

"Yes." 

"I  will  wait  here  till  my  brother's  bod}- 
passes,"  replied  he,  gloomily,  ••'then  I 
will  ivy  to  draw  him  to  land.  You  may 
be  sure  that  if  once  I  hold  him,  I  shall 
not  let  go." 

Remy  looked  pit\-ingl3'  at  the  j-oung- 
man  ,  but  Diana  heard  nothing — she  was 
praying. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

TRANSFIGURATION. 

After  her  prayer  Diana  rose  so  beauti- 
ful and  radiant  that  the  comte  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise  and  admiration.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  waking  out  of  a  long  sleep, 
of  which  the  dreams  had  fatigued  her  and 
weighed  upon  her  mind  ;  or  rather,  she 
was  like  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  called 
from  death  and  rising  from  her  funeral 
couch,  already  purified  and  ready  for 
heaven.  Awakening  from  her  lethargy, 
she  cast  around  her  a  glance  so  sweet 
and  gentle,  that  Henri  began  to  believe 
he  should  see  her  feel  for  his  pain,  and 
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yield,  to  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
pit}'.  While  the  gendarmes,  after  their 
frug-al  repast,  slept  about  among"  the 
ruins,  while  Reray  himself  yielded  to  it, 
Henri  came  and  sat  down  close  to  Diana, 
and  in  a  voice  so  low  and  sweet  that  it 
seemed  a  murmur  of  the  breeze,  said  : 

''Madame,  you  live.  Oh!  let  me  tell 
you  all  the  303^  which  overflows  my  heart 
when  I  see  j^ou  here  m  safetj^  after  having- 
seen  you  on  the  threshold  of  the  tomb." 

''It  is  true,  monsieur,"  replied  she; 
"  I  live  through  you,  and  I  wish  I  could 
say  I  was  grateful." 

"  But,  ma  dame,"  replied  Henri,  with 
an  immense  effort,  "'  if  it  is  only  that  you 
are  restored  to  those  \o\x  love  ?  " 

"  What  do  3^ou  mean  ?  " 

"  To  those  you  are  going  to  rejoin 
through  so  many  perils." 

"Monsieur,  those  I  loved  are  dead! 
those  I  am  going  to  rejoin  are  so  also," 

"Oh,  madame  !"  cried  Henri,  falling 
on  his  knees,  "  throw  3'our  eyes  on  me — 
on  me,  who  have  suffered  so  much  and 
loved  so  much.  Oh,  do  not  turn  away; 
3'ou  are  3'oung,  and  beautiful  as  the  angels 
in  heaven  ;  read  m3'  heart,  which  I  open 
to  3'ou,  and  3'ou  will  see  that  it  contains 
not  an  atom  of  that  love  that  most  men 
feel.  You  do  not  believe  me  ?  Examine 
the  past  hours  ;  which  of  them  has  given 
me  jo3%  or  even  hope  ?  3'et  I  have  per- 
severed. You  made  me  weep;  I  de- 
voured m3'  tears.  You  made  me  suffer  , 
I  hid  m3-  sufferings.  You  drove  me  to 
seek  death,  and  I  went  to  meet  it  without 
a  complaint.  Even  at  this  moment,  when 
\'ou  turn  awa3'  3"our  head,  when  each  of 
m}-  words,  burning  as  the3^  are,  seems  a 
drop  of  iced  water  falling'  on  yonv  heart, 
m}'  soul  is  full  of  3^ou,  and  I  live  onl3' 
because  you  live.  Just  now,  was  I  not 
read3'  to  die  with  30U  ?  What  have  I 
asked  for?  Nothing.  Have  I  touched 
vour  hand  ?  Never,  but  to  draw  you 
from  a  mortal  peril.  I  held  you  in  m3' 
arras  to  draw  3'ou  from  the  waves — noth- 
ing more.  All  in  me  has  been  purified  b3'^ 
the  devouring  fire  of  my  love." 

"  Oh,  monsieur !  for  pit\''s  sake  do  not 
speak  thus  to  me." 

"  Oh,  in  pit3'  do  not  condemn  me.     He 


told  me  \ou  loved  no  one ;  oh  !  repeat  to 
me  this  assurance  ;  it  is  a  singular  favor 
for  a  man  in  love  to  ask  to  be  told  that 
he  is  not  lov^d,  but  I  prefer  to  know  that 
3'ou  are  insensible  to  all.  Oh,  madame, 
you  who  are  the  onl3^  adoration  of  my  life, 
reph'  to  me." 

In  spite  of  Henri's  pra3''ers,  a  sigh  was 
the  onl3'  answer. 

"You  say  nothing,"  continued  the 
comte  ;  "Renn'  at  least  had  more  pit3' 
for  me,  for  he  tried  to  console  him.  Oh  ! 
I  see  30U  will  not  reph',  because  3'ou  do 
not  wish  to  tell  me  that  3'ou  came  to  Flan- 
ders to  rejoin  some  one  happier  than  I. 
and  3'et  I  am  young,  and'  am  ready  to  die 
at  3'our  feet." 

"M.  le  Comte,"  replied  Diana,  with 
majestic  solemnit3\,  "  do  not  say  to  me 
things  fit  only  to  be  said  to  a  woman ;  I 
belong  to  another  world,  and  do  not  live 
for  this.  Had  I  seen  3^ou  less  noble — less 
good — less  generous,  had  I  not  for  3'-ou  in 
the  bottom  of  m3''  heart  the  tender  feeling 
of  a  sister  for  a  brother,  I  should  sa3'^, 
'  Rise,  comte,  and  do  not  importune  with 
love  m3''  ears,  which  hold  it  in  horror.' 
But  I  do  not  sa3'  so,  comte,  because  I 
suffer  in  seeing  3'ou  suffer.  I  sa3'  more ; 
now  that  I  know  3'ou,  I  will  take  3'^our 
hand  and  place  it  on  m3'  heart,  and  I  will 
say  to  3'ou  willingl3\,  '  See,  m3'^  heart  beats 
no  more;  live  near  me,  if  3^ou  like,  and 
assist  da3'  b3^  da3',  if  such  be  3''our  pleas- 
ure, at  this  painful  execution  of  a  bodN' 
which  IS  being  killed  b3'  the  tortures  ol 
the  soul ; '  but  this  sacrifice,  which  3'ou 
ma3'  accept  as  happiness — " 

"Oh,  3^es  !  "  cried  Henri,  eagerh-. 

"Well,  this  sacrifice  I  ought  to  forbid. 
This  very  da3^  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  m3'  life;  I  have  no  longer  the  right  to 
lean  on  any  human  arm — not  even  on  the 
arm  of  that  generous  friend,  that  noble 
creature,  who  lies  there,  and  for  a  time 
finds  the  happiness  of  forgetfulness.  Alas! 
poor  Rem3',"  continued  she,  with  the  first 
change  of  tone  that  Henri  remarked  in 
her  voice,  "your  waking  will  also  be  sad; 
vou  do  not  know  the  progress  of  m3' 
thought  ;  3'^ou  cannot  read  in  m3'^  e3'es 
that  vou  will  soon  be  alone,  and  that 
alone  I  must  go  to  God." 
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••  What  do  you  mean,  inadame  ?  do  you 
also  wish  to  die  ?  '' 

Remy,  awakened  by  the  cry  of  the 
young-  count,  beg-an  to  hsten. 

'•'You  saw  me  pray,  did  3'ou  not?"  said 
Diana. 

'•  Yes,"  answered  Henri. 

"■  This  pra3'er  was  my  adieu  to  earth ; 
the  joy  that  you  remarked  on  my  face — 
the  joy  that  fills  me  even  now,  is  the  same 
you  would  see  in  me  if  the  ang"el  of  death 
were  to  come  and  say  to  me,  '  Rise, 
Diana,  and  follow    me.'  " 

''Diana!  Diana  I  now  I  know  your 
name ;  Diana,  cherished  name ! "  mur- 
mured the  young  man. 

"Oh,  silence  I  "  cried  she,  "  forg-et  this 
name  which  escaped  me;  no  living  person 
has  the  right  to  pierce  my  heart  by  pro- 
nouncing it." 

''  Oh  !  madame,  do  not  tell  me  you  are 
going  to  die." 

"  I  do  not  say  that,"  replied  she  in  her 
grave  voice;  "I  say  that  lam  about  to 
.  quit  this  world  of  tears — of  hatreds — of 
bad  passions — of  vile  interests  and  de- 
sires. I  saj'^  that  I  have  nothing  left  to  do 
among  the  creatures  whom  God  created 
my  fellow  mortals ;  I  have  no  more  tears, 
no  more  blood  in  my  heart ;  no  more 
thoughts — they  are  dead.  I  am  a  worth- 
less offering,  for  in  renouncing  the  world 
I  sacrifice  nothing,  neither  desires  nor 
hopes ;  but  such  as  I  am  I  offer  myself  to 
my  God,  and  he  will  accept  me — he  who 
has  made  me  suffer  so  much,  and  yet  kept 
me  from  sinking  under  it." 

Remy,  who  had  heard  this,  rose 
slowly,  and  said,  "  You  abandon  me  ?  " 

"For  God,"  said  Diana,  raising  her 
thin  white  hand  to  heaven. 

'/It  is  true,"  said  Remy,  sadlj'^;  and 
seizing  her  hand  he  pressed  it  to  his 
breast. 

"Oh  !  what  am  I  by  these  two  hearts  ?" 
said  Henri. 

"You  are,"  replied  Diana,  "the  onlj- 
liuman  creature,  except  Remy,  on  whom 
1  have  looked  twice  for  years." 

Henri  knelt.  "Thanks,  madame,"  said 
he,  "  1  bow  to  my  destiny.  You  belong 
to  God;    I  cannot  be  jealous." 

As  he   rose,  the}'  heard  the  sound  of 


trumpets  on  the  plain,  from  which  the 
water  was  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
gendarmes  seized  their  arms  and  wore  on 
horseback  at  once. 

Henri  listened.  "Gentlemen,"  cried  he, 
"those  are  the  admiral's  trumpets;  I 
know  them.  01),  God  I  may  they  an- 
nounce my  brother  !  " 

"  You  see  that  you  still  wish  something, 
and  still  love  something ;  why,  then,  should 
you  choose  despair,  like  those  who  desire 
nothing — like  those  who  love  no  one  ?  " 

"  A  horse  !  "  cried  Henri ;  "  who  will 
lend  me  a  horse?" 

"But  the  water  is  still  all  around  us," 
said  the  ensign. 

"  But  you  see  that  the  plain  is  prac- 
ticable; they  must  be  advancing,  since 
we  hear  their  trumpets." 

"  Mount  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  M.  le 
Comte,  the  sky  is  clear,  perhaps  you  will 
see." 

Henri  climbed  up;  the  trumpets  con- 
tinued to  sound  at  intervals,  but  were 
seemingly  stationary. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

THE     TWO     BROTHERS. 

A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  after,  Henri 
returned  ;  he  had  seen  a  considerable  de- 
tachment of  French  troops  intrenched  on 
a  hill  at  some  distance.  Excepting  a 
large  ditch,  which  surrounded  the  place 
occupied  by  the  gendarmes  of  Aunis,  the 
water  had  begun  to  disappear  from  the 
plain,  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  making  the 
waters  run  toward  the  sea,  and  several 
pointsof  earth,  higher  than  the  rest,began 
to  reappear.  The  slimy  mud  brought  by 
the  rolling  waters  had  covered  the  whole 
countr}',  and  it  was  a  sad  spectacle  to  see. 
as  the  wind  cleared  the  mist,  a  number  of 
cavaliers  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  trying 
vainly  to  reach  either  of  the  hills.  From 
the  other  hill,  on  which  the  flag  of  France 
waved,  their  cries  of  distress  had  been 
heard,  and  that  was  why  the  trumpets 
had  sounded.  The  gendarmes  now  sound- 
ed their  cornets,  and  were  answered  by 
guns  ih  joyful  recognition.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  sun  appeared  over  this  scene 
of  desolation,   drying  some   parts  of  the 
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plain,  and  rendering  practicable  a  kind  of 
road.  Henri,  who  tried  it  first,  found  that 
it  led  by  a  detour  from  where  they  were 
to  the  opposite  hill,  and  he  believed  that 
thoLig-h  his  horse  might  sink  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  would  not  sink  altogether.  He 
therefore  determined  to  try  it,  and  recom- 
mending Diana  and  Rem}'  to  the  care  of 
the  ensign,  set  off  on  his  perilous  waj'.  At 
the  same  time  as  he  started,  they  could 
see  a  cavalier  leave  the  opposite  hill,  and, 
like  Henry,  \>vy  the  road.  All  the  sol- 
diers seemed  trying  to  stop  him  b}'  their 
supplications.  The  two  men  pursued  their 
way  courageously,  and  soon  perceived 
that  their  task  was  less  difficult  than  had 
been  feared.  A  small  stream  of  water, 
escaped  from  a  broken  aqueduct,  washed 
over  the  path,  and  little  bj^  little  was 
clearing  away  the  mud.  The  cavaliers 
were  within  two  hundred  feet  of  each 
other. 

'•'  France  !  '*  cried  the  one  who  came 
from  the  opposite  hill,  at  the  same  time 
raising  his  hat,  which  had  a  white  plume 
in  it. 

•'Oh  !  it  is  you  !  "  cried  Henri,  with  a 
burst  of  ]o\. 

•'  You,  Henri !  ^^ou,  my  brother  !  " 
cried  the  other. 

And  they  set  off  as  quickly  as  their 
horses  could  manage  to  go,  and  soon, 
among  the  frantic  acclamations  of  the 
spectators  on  each  side,  embraced  long 
and  tenderly.  Soon,  all — gendarmes  and 
light  horse — Huguenots  and  Catholics — 
rushed  along  the  road,  pioneered  by  the 
two  brothers.  Soon  the  two  camps  were 
joined,  and  there,  where  they  had  thouglit 
to  find  death,  nearly  3,000  Frenchmen 
cried,  "  Thank  God  !  "  and  "  Vive  la 
France  !  " 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  a  Huguenot  officer,. 
"  it  IS  '  Long  live  the  admiral,'  you  should 
cry,  for  it  is  to  M.  de  Jo3''euse  alOne  that 
we  now  owe  the  happiness  of  embracing 
our  countrymen." 

Immense  acclamations  followed  this 
speech.  The  two  brothers  talked  for 
some  time,  and  then  Jo3'euse  asked  Henri 
if  he  had  heard  news  of  the  duke. 

*>  It  appears  he  is  dead,"  replied  Henri. 

"Is  that  certain  ?" 


"The  gendarmes  saw  his  horse  drowned, 
and  a  rider,  whose  head  was  under  water, 
dragged  b}'^  the  stirrup." 

"  It  has  been  a  sad  daj^  for  France," 
said  Joyeuse.  Then  turning  to  his  men 
he  said,  ''Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  not 
lose  time.  Once  the  waters  have  retired 
we  shall  probably  be  attacked.  Let  us 
intrench  ourselves  until  the  arrival  of 
news  and  food." 

"But,  monseigneur,"  said  a  voice, 
"the  horses  have  eaten  nothing  since 
four  o'clock  3'esterday,  and  are  dying- 
wit  h  hunger." 

"We  have  corn  in  our  encampment," 
said  the  ensign,  "but  what  shall  we  do 
for  the  men  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Jo^^euse,  "  if  there  be  corn, 
that  is  all  I  ask  ;  the  men  must  live  like 
the  horses." 

"  Brother,"  said  Henri,  "  I  want  a  little 
conversation  with  you." 

"  Go  back  to  3'our  place  ;  choose  a  lodg- 
ing for  me,  and  wait  for  me  there." 

Henri  went  back. 

"  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  an  armj^," 
said  he  to  Remy  ;  "  hide  yourselves  in  the 
lodging  I  will  show  you,  and  do  not  let 
madame  be  seen  by  any  one." 

Remj'^  installed  himself  with  Diana  in 
the  lodging  pointed  out.  About  two 
o'clock  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  entered  with 
his  trumpets  blowing,  lodged  his  troops, 
and  gave  strict  injunctions  to  prevent  dis- 
order. He  distributed  barlej'  to  the  men, 
and  hay  to  the  horses,  and  to  the  wounded 
some  wine  and  beer,  which  had  been  found 
in  the  cellars,  and  himself,  in  sight  of  all, 
dined  on  a  piece  of  black  bread  and  a 
glass  of  water.  Ever}' where  he  was  re- 
ceived as  a  deliverer  with  cries  of  grati- 
tude. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  his  brother,  when 
the,y  were  alone,  "  let  the  Flemings  come, 
and  I  will  beat  them,  and  even,  if  this 
goes  on,  eat  them,  for  in  truth  I  am  ver^^ 
hungry,  and  this  is  miserable  stuff,"  added 
he,  throwing  into  a  corner  the  piece  of 
bread,  which  in  public  he  had  eaten  so 
enthusiastically. 

"  But  now,  Henri,  tell  me  how  it  hap- 
pens that  I  find  3'ou  in  Flanders  when  I 
thought  3'ou  in  Paris." 
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"My  brother,"'  said  Ilcni-i.  ••life  be- 
came insupportable  to  me  at  Paris,  and  I 
set  out  to  join  j'ou  in  Flanders." 

"  All  from  love  ?  "  asked  Joyeuse. 

"No,  from  despair.  Now,  Anne,  I  am 
no  long-er  in  love  ;  my  passion  is  sadness.*' 

"■  M3'^  brother,  permit  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  have  chosen  a  miserable  woman.  Vir- 
tue that  cares  not  for  tlie  sufferings  of 
others  is  barbarous  —  is  an  absence  of 
Christian  charity.'' 

'■  Oh  !  m^'  brother,  do  not  calumniate 
virtue." 

''  I  do  not  calumniate  virtue,  Henri ;  I 
accuse  vice,  that  is  all.  I  repeat  that  this 
is  a  miserable  woman,  and  not  worth  all 
the  torments  she  makes  3'ou  suffer.  Oh  I 
inon  Dieu  !  in  such  a  case  you  should  use 
all  your  strength  and  all  your  power, 
Henri.  In  3'our  place,  1  should  have  taken 
her  house  by  assault,  and  then  herself ; 
and  when  she  was  conquered,  and  came  to 
throw  her  arms  round  your  neck  and  say, 
•'  Henri,  I  adore  you,'  I  should  have  re- 
pulsed her,  and  said,  'You  do  well,  mad- 
ame ;  it  is  j-our  turn  —  I  have  suffered 
enough  for  you — to  suffer  also.'  " 

Henri  seized  his  brother's  hand.  '•'  You 
do  not  mean  a  word  of  what  3'ou  say," 
said  he. 

''Yes,  on  my  honor." 

'•  You,  so  good — so  generous  !  " 

'•'  Generosity  with  heartless  people  is 
folly." 

'•  Oh  !  Jo^'euse,  Joj^euse,  3'ou  do  not 
know  this  woman." 

"  No,  I  do  not  wtsh  to  know  her." 

"Why  not?'' 

"Because  she  would  make  me  commit 
what  others  would  call  a  crime,  but  which 
I  should  call  an  act  of  justice." 

•'•'  Oh  !  m_y  good  brother,  how  luckj-  3'ou 
are  not  to  be  in  love.  But,  if  3'ou  please, 
let  us  leave  \x\y  foolish  love,  and  talk  of 
other  things." 

'•  So  be  it ;  I  do  not  like  to  talk  of  \'our 
folly." 

*' You  see  we  want  provisions." 

"Yes,  and  I  have  thought  of  a  method 
of  getting  them." 

'•' What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  leave  here  until  I  have  cer- 
tain news  of  the  arm}' — for  the  position  is 


good,  and  I  could  defend  myself  against 
fiv«;  times  our  number  :  but  I  may  send 
out  a  body  of  scouts,  and  the.y  will  bring 
news  and  |irovisions  also,  for  Flanders  is 
a  fine  countr\'.'" 

"  Not  very,  brother." 

•'■'  I  speak  of  it  as  God  made  it,  and  not 
men,  who  eternall\'  spoil  the  works  of  God. 
Do  you  know,  Henri,  what  foil}'  this  prince 
committed — what  this  unlucky  Francois 
has  lost  through  pride  and  precipitation? 
His  soul  is  gone  to  God,  so  let  us  be  si- 
lent ;  but  in  truth  he  might  have  acquired 
immortal  glory  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful kingdoms  in  Europe,  while  he  has,  on 
the  contrar^^,  aided  no  one  but  William  of 
Orange.  But  do  you  know,  Henri,  that 
the  Antwerpians  fought  well?  " 

"  And  3'ou  also  ;  so  the}'-  sax^,  brother." 

'•'  Yes,  it  was  one  of  m}'  good  da3\s  :  and 
besides  there  was  something  that  excited 
me." 

'•  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  met  on  the  field  of  battle  a  sword 
that  I  knew." 

"  French  ?  '' 

••Yes,  French." 

'•'  In  the  ranks  of  the  Flemings  ?  " 

"  At  their  head,  Henri ;  this  is  a  secret 
which  forms  a  sequel  to  Salcede's  busi- 
ness." 

"However,  dear  brother,  here  j-ou  are, 
safe  and  sound,  to  m3'  great  jo3^ ;  I,  who 
have  done  nothing  3"et,  must  do  some- 
thing, also." 

•'•'And  what  will  vou  do  ?  " 

"  Give  me  the  command  of  3'our  scouts, 
I  beg." 

"No,  it  is  too  dangerous,  Henri;  I 
would  not  say  so  before  strangers,  but 
I  do  not  wish  3'ou  to  die  an  obscure  death. 
The  scouts  ma3'  meet  with  some  of  those 
horrid  Flemings  who  fight  with  flails  and 
sc3'thes;  3'ou  kill  one  thousand  of  them, 
and  the  last  cuts  3-ou  in  two  or  disfigures 
3-0U.  No,  Henri;  if  vou  will  die,  let  it  be 
a  more  glorious  death  than  that." 

"  M3^  brother,  grant  me  what  I  ask,  I 
beg  ;  I  promise  3-ou  to  be  prudent,  and  to 
return  here." 

"Well.  I  understand." 

"What?" 

"  You  wish  to  trv  if  the  fame  of  a  brave 
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action  will  not  soften  the  heart  of  this 
ferocious  tig-ress.  Confess  that  that  is 
what  makes  you  insist  on  it." 

'•'  I  will  confess  it  if  you  wish,  brother." 

••"Well,  j'ou  are  rig-ht.  Women  who 
resist  n,  g-reat  love  sometimes  yield  to 
fame," 

''I  do  not  hope  that." 

•*If  ,you  do  it  without  this  hope  you  are 
mad.  Henri,  seek  no  more  reasons  for 
this  woman's  refusal  than  that  she  has 
neither  eyes  nor  heart." 

'•'You  g-ive  me  the  command,  brother?" 

•'I  must,  if  3'ou  will  have  it  so." 

•*'  Can  I  go  to-nig-ht  ?  " 

"  You  must,  Henri ;  3'^ou  understand 
we  cannot  wait  long." 

''How  man}'  men  do  you   give   me?" 

■'A  hundred;  not  more.  I  cannot 
weaken  m}'  force  here,  3'ou  know,  Henri." 

'•'  Less,  if  you  like,  brother." 

"No,  I  would  wish  to  give  you  double. 
Onh'  promise  me,  on  3'our  honor,  that  if 
you  meet  with  more  than  three  hundred 
men,  you  will  retreat  and  not  get  killed." 

"My  brother,"  said  Henri,  smiling, 
"you  sell  your  glory  very  dear." 

"  Then  I  will  neither  sell  nor  give  it  to 
3'ou  ;  and  another  officer  shall  command." 

••My  brother,  give  your  orders  and  I 
will  execute  them." 

"  You  will  only  engage  with  equal, 
double,  or  triple  forces,  but  not  with 
more  ?  " 

"I  swear  it." 

•'•  Very  well ;  now,  what  men  would  you 
like  to  take  ?  ' " 

"  Let  me  take  one  hundred  of  the  gen- 
darmes of  Aunis  ;  I  have  plenty  of  friends 
there,  and  can  choose  whom  I  like." 

•'That  will  do." 

"When  shall  I  set  out  ?  " 

"At  once.  Take  one  day's  i-ations  for 
the  men  and  two  for  the  horses.  Remem- 
ber, I  want  speedy  and  certain  news." 

"I  go,  brother;  are  there  any  other 
orders  ?  " 

"  Do  not  spread  the  news  of  the  duke's 
death  ;  let  it  be  believed  he  is  here.  Ex- 
aggerate my  strength,  and  if  you  find  the 
duke's  body,  although  he  was  a  bad  man 
and  a  poor  general,  yet,  as  he  belonged 
to  the  royal  house  of  France,  have  it  put 


in  an  oak  coJlln  and  brought  back  by  your 
men,  that  he  may  be  buried  at  St.  Denis." 

"  Good,  brother ;  now,  is  this  all  ?  " 

'•  All  !  but  promise  me  once  more,  Hen- 
ri, 3'ou  are  not  deceiving  me — j'ou  will  not 
seek  death?  " 

"No,  brother;  I  had  that  thought 
when  I  came  to  join  3'ou,  but  I  hnve  it 
no  longer." 

'•  And  when  did  it  leave  3^011  ?  " 

"  Three  hours  ago." 

"  On  what  occasion  ?  " 

"Excuse  me,  brother." 

"  Of  course,  Henri,  3'our  secrets  are 
your  own." 

••  Oh  !  how  good  3'ou  are,  brother  !  " 

And  the  3'oung  men,  once  more  em- 
bracing each  other,  separated  with  smiles. 


CHAPTER    LXXH. 

THE  EXPEDITION. 

Henri,  full  of  jo3^  hastened  to  Diana 
and  Rem\-. 

"  Get  read3' ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  set  out,"  said  he.  "You  will  find  two 
horses  saddled  at  the  door  of  the  little 
wooden  staircase  leading  to  this  corridor  : 
join  my  suite  and  say  nothing." 

Then,  going  out  on  the  balcony,  he  cried: 

"  Trumpet  of  the  gendarmes,  sound  the 
call." 

The  call  was  quickl3^  heard,  and  all  the 
gendarmes  ranged  themselves  round  the 
house. 

"  Gendarmes,"  said  Henri,  "m3'  brother 
has  given  me,  for  the  time,  the  command 
of  3"our  compan}',  and -has  ordered  me  to 
set  out  to-night  to  obtain  provisions  and 
information  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  one  liundred  of  3^ou  are  to 
accompany  me  ;  the  mission  is  dangerous, 
but  necessary  for  the  safet3'  of  all.  Who 
are  willing  to  go?"  The  whole  thi-ee 
hundred  offered  themselves. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Henri,  "I  thank 
you  all ;  3^ou  have  righth'^  been  called  the 
example  to  the  arm}',  but  I  can  but  take 
one  hundred  ;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
choose,  let  chance  decide.  Monsieur," 
continued  he,  to  the  ensign,  "  draw  lots, 
if  3'ou  please." 

While  this  was  being  done,  Jo3'euse 
gave  his  last  instructions  to  his  brother. 
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"  Listei),  Henri,"  said  he;  "■  the  country 
is  drying",  and  tliere  is  a  communication 
between  Courteig*  and  Rupelmonde  ;  you 
will  march  between  a  river  and  a  stream 
— the  Scheldt  and  the  Rupel.  I  trust  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  you  to  go  as 
far  as  Rupelmonde  to  find  provisions.  My 
men  took  three  peasants  prisoners;  Ig"ive 
one  of  them  to  you  for  a  guide — but  no 
false  pity  !  at  the  least  appearance  of 
treason  shoot  him  without  mercj'." 

He  then  tenderly  embraced  his  brother, 
and  g'ave  the  order  for  departure.  The 
one  hundred  men  drawn  by  lots  were 
read3%  and  the  guide  was  placed  between 
two,  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  while 
Remy  and  his  companion  mixed  with  the 
rest.  Henri  gave  no  directions  about  tliem, 
thinking-  that  cariosity  was  already  quite 
sufficiently  aroused  about  them,  without 
augmenting  it  by  precautions  more  dan- 
gerous than  salutary.  He  himself  did  not 
stay  by  them,  but  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
compan3\  Their  march  was  slow,  for 
often  the  ground  nearly  g-ave  Avay  under 
them,  and  they  sank  in  the  mud.  Some- 
times figures  were  seen  flying-  over  the 
plain ;  they  were  peasants  who  had  been 
rather  too  quick  in  returning-  to  their 
homes,  and  who  fled  at  the  sig-ht  of  the 
enemy.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were 
unlucky  Frenchmen,  half  dead  with  cold 
and  hunger,  and  who  in  their  uncertainty 
of  meeting-  with  friends  or  enemies,  pre- 
ferred waiting  for  daylig-ht  to  continue 
their  painful  journey. 

They  traversed  two  leagues  in  three 
hours,  which  brought  the  adventurous 
band  to  the  banks  of  the  Rupel,  along 
which  a  stony  road  ran ;  but  here  danger 
succeeded  to  difficult}',  and  two  or  three 
horses  lost  their  footing-  on  the  slim^^ 
stones,  and  rolled  with  their  riders  into 
the  still  rapid  waters  of  the  river.  More 
than  once  also,  from  some  boat  on  the 
opposite  bank,  shots"  were  fired,  and  one 
man  was  killed  at  Diana's  side.  She  mani- 
fested regret  for  the  man,  but  no  fear  for 
herself.  Henri,  in  these  different  circum- 
I  stances,  showed  himself  to  be  a  worthj'^ 
I  captain  and  true  friend  ;  he  rode  first, 
telling  all  the  men  to  follow  in  his  steps, 
trusting  less  to  his  own  sagacity  than  to 


that  of  the  horse  his  biotlier  had  g-iven 
him.  Three  leagues  from  Rupelnionde  the 
gendarmes  came  upon  six  French  soldiers 
sitting  by  a  turf  fire  ;  the  unfortunates 
wer(>  cooking-  some  hoi\se-flesh,  the  onl}'- 
food  they  had  had  for  two  days.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  gendarmes  caused  great 
trouble  among  the  guests  at  this  sad  feast; 
two  or  three  rose  to  fly,  but  the  others 
stopped  them,  saying,  '•'  If  they  are  ene- 
mies fhey  can  but  kill  us,  and  all  will  be 
over." 

"  France  !  France  !  "'  cried  Henri. 

On  recog-nizing-  their  countrymen  they 
ran  to  them,  and  were  given  cloaks  to 
wrap  round  them  and  something- to  drink, 
and  were  allowed  to  mount  en  croup  be- 
hind the  valets,  and  in  this  manner  they 
accompanied  the  detachment.  Half  a 
league  further  on  the}'  met  four  men  of 
the  4th  Light  Horse,  with,  however,  only 
one  horse  between  them  ;  they  were  also 
welcomed.  At  last  they  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt ;  the  nig-ht  was  dark, 
and  the  gendarmes  found  two  men  who 
were  trying-,  in  bad  Flemish,  to  obtain 
from  a  boatman  a  passag-e  to  the  other 
side,  which  he  refused.  The  ensign,  who 
understood  Dutch,  advanced  softh',  and 
heard  the  boatman  say,  "  You  are  French, 
and  shall  die  here ;  you  shall  not  cross." 

"  It  is  you  who  shall  die,  if  you  do  not 
take  us  over  at  once,"  replied  one  of  the 
men,  drawing  his  dagger." 

"Keep  firm,  monsieur,"  cried  ihe  en- 
sign, "  we  will  come  to  your  aid." 

But  as  the  two  men  turned  at  these 
words,  the  boatman  loosened  the  rope, 
and  pushed  rapidly  from  the  shore.  One 
of  the  g-endarmes,  however,  knowing  how 
useful  this  boat  would  be,  went  into  the 
stream  on  his  horse  and  fired  at  the  boat- 
man, who  fell.  The  boat  was  left  with- 
out a  guide,  but  the  current  broug-ht  it 
back  again  toward  the  bank.  The  two 
strangers  seized  it  at  once  and  g-ot  in. 
This  astonished  the  ensign. 

'■'  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  '•  who  are  you, 
if  you  please  ?  " 

''Gentlemen,  we  are  marine  officers, 
and  you'  are  gendarmes  of  Aunis,  appar- 
ently." 

•'  Yes,   gentlemen,  and  very  happy  to 
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have  served  you  :  will  you  not  accompany 
us  ?  •  • 

•••WiUin-ly." 

''  Get  into  the  wagons,  then,  if  you  are 
too  tired  to  ride." 

"  May  we  ask  where  are  j'ou  g"oing-  ?  '" 
said  one. 

••■  Monsieur,  our  orders  are  to  push  on  to 
Rupelmonde." 

"Take  care,"  answered  he,  "We  did 
not  pass  the  stream  sooner,  because  this 
niornin,i;-  a  detachment  of  Spaniards 
passed,  coming-  from  Antwerp.  At  sun- 
set we  thoug-ht  we  migiit  venture,  for 
two  men  inspire  no  disquietude  ;  but  you, 
a  whole  troop — " 

"It  is  true  ;  I  will  call  our  chief." 

Henri  approached,  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

•'These  g-entlemen  met  this  morning  a 
detachment  of  Spaniards  following-  the 
same  road  as  ourselves." 

■'  How  raan,y  were  they  ?  " 

"About  fifty." 

"  And  does  that  stop  3'^ou  ?  " 

"No,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
secure  the  boat,  in  case  we  should  wish 
to  pass  the  stream  ;  it  will  hold  twenty 
men." 

"  Good  I  let  us  keep  the  boat.  There 
should  be  some  houses  at  the  junction  of 
the  Scheldt  and  Rupel  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  village,"  said  a  voice, 

"  Then  let  two  men  descend  the  stream 
witli  the  boat,  while  we  go  along  the 
bank." 

"We  will  bring  the  boat  if  you  will  let 
us,"  said  one  of  the  officers. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  gentlemen  ;  but  do  not 
lose  sight  of  us,  and  come  to  us  in  the 
village." 

"  But  if  we  abandon  the  boat  some  one 
will  take  it?" 

"You  will  find  ten  men  waiting,  to 
whom  3'ou  can  deliver  it." 

"It  is  well,"  said  one,  and  they  pushed 
oflf  from  the  shore, 

"It  is  singular,"  ^aid  Henri,  "but  I 
fanc3^  I  know  that  voice." 

An  hour  after  they  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage, which  was  occupied  b^'^  the  fifty 
Spaniards,  but  they,  taken  by  surpiise 
when  they  least  expected  it,  made  little 


resistance.  Henri  had  them  disarmed 
and  shut  up  in  the  strongest  house  in  the 
village,  and  left  ten  men  to  guard  them. 
Ten  more  were  sent  to  guard  the  boat, 
and  ten  others  placed  as  sentinels,  with 
the  promise  of  being  relieved  in  an  liour. 
Twenty  of  the  others  then  sat  down  in  the 
house  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were,  to  the  supper  which  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  Henri  chose  a  sepa- 
rate room  for  Remj'  and  Diana ;  he  then 
placed  the  ensign  at  table  with  the  others, 
telling-  him  to  invite  the  two  naval  officers 
when  they  arrived.  He  next  went  out  to 
look  for  accommodation  for  the  rest  of 
the  men,  and  when  he  returned  in  half-an- 
hour  he  found  them  waiting  supper  for 
him.  Some  had  fallen  asleep  on  their 
chairs,  but  his  entrance  roused  them. 
The  table,  covered  with  cheese,  pork,  and 
bread,  with  a  pot  of  beer  by  each  man, 
looked  almost  tempting-,  Henri  sat  down 
and  told  them,  to  begin, 

"Apropos  !  "  said  he,  "  have  the  stran- 
gers arrived  ?  " 

"'  Yes,  there  they  are  at  the  end  of  the 
table," 

Henri  looked  and  saw  them  in  the  dark- 
est corner  of  the  room. 

"'  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "you  are  badly 
placed,  and  I  think  you  are  not  eating," 

"  Thanks,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  one,  "  we 
are  very  tired,  and  more  in  need  of  rest 
than  food  ;  we  told  3'our  officers  so,  but 
the}'-  insisted,  saying  that  it  was  your 
orders  that  we  should  sup  with  3'ou,  We 
feel  the  honor,  but  if,  nevertheless,  instead 
of  keeping  us  longer  you  would  give  us  a 
room — " 

"  Is  that  also  the  wish  of  3^our  compan- 
ion ?  "  said  Henri,  and  he  looked  at  this 
companion,  whose  hat  Avas  pushed  down 
over  his  eyes,  and  who  had  not  3'et  spoken. 

"Yes,  comte,"  replied  he,  in  a  scarcelA' 
audible  voice, 

Henri  rose,  walked  straight  to  the  end 
of  the  table,  while  ever3'-  one  watched  his 
movements  and  astonished  look, 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  to  the  one  who 
had  spoken  first,  "  do  me  a  favor?  " 

"  What  is  it,  M,  le  Comte  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  if  3'ou  are  not  Aunll3''s  bro- 
ther, or  Aurillv  himself  ?  " 
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'•  Aurilly  !  "  cried  all. 

''And  let  your  compatiion,"  continu(!d 
Henri,  •'  raise  his  hat  a  little  and  lot  ine 
see  his  face,  or  else  I  shall  call  him  mon- 
seig-neur,  and  bow  before  him.'"  And  as 
he  spoke  he  bowed  respectful!}',  hat  in 
hand.     The  officer  took  off  his  hat. 

'' Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Anjou  !  "  cried 
all.     "  The  duke,  living- !" 

*' Ma  foi,  gentlemen,"  replied  he,  ''  since 
you  will  recog-nize  3'our  conquered  and 
fugitive  prince,  I  shall  not  deny  mj^self 
to  you  any  longer.  I  am  the  Due 
d'Anjou." 

"  Vive,  monseig'neur  !  "  cried  all. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

PAUL-EMILE. 

•'Oh!  silence,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
prince,  *'do  not  be  more  content  than  I 
am  at  my  good  fortune.  I  am  enchanted 
not  to  be  dead,  you  may  well  believe  ; 
and  3'et,  if  3'ou  had  not  recognized  me,  I 
should  not  have  been  the  fii-st  to  boast  of 
being  alive." 

"What!  monseigneur,"  cried  Henri, 
"  you  recognized  me — you  found  yourself 
among-  a  troop  of  Frenchmen,  and  Avould 
have  left  us  to  mourn  j'-our  loss,  without 
uifdeceiving-  us?  " 

'•'  Gentlemen,  besides  a  number  of  rea- 
sons which  made  me  wish  to  preserve  my 
incognito,  I  confess  that  I  should  not  have 
been  sorry,  since  I  was  believed  to  be 
dead,  to  hear  what  funeral  oration  would 
have  been  pronounced  over  me." 

•'  Monseigneur  !  " 

'  •  Yes  ;  I  am  like  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don  :  I  make  war  like  an  artist,  and  have 
as  much  self-love  ;  and  I  believe  I  have 
committed  a  fault." 

'•'Monseigneur,"  said  Henri,  lowering 
his  eyes,  ''do  not  say  such  things." 

"Why  not?  The  pope  only  is  infal- 
lible, and  ever  since  Boniface  VHI.  that 
has  been  disputed." 

"  See  to  what  you  exposed  us,  monseig:- 
neur,  if  any  of  us  had  given  his  opinion 
on  this  expedition,  and  it  had  been 
blamed." 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  do  you  think  I  have 
not  blamed  mj'^self,  not  for  having  given 
battle,  but  for  having  lost  it." 


"  Mon.^eigneur,  this  goodness  frightens 
me  ;  and  will  3'our  highness  permit  me  to 
say  that  this  gayety  is  not  natural.  I 
trust  your  highness  is  not  suffering." 

A  terrible  cloud  passed  over  the  prince's 
face,  making  it  as  black  as  night. 

•*No,"  said  he,  "I  was  never  better, 
thank  God,  than  now,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  among'  ^-ou  all." 

The  officers  bowed. 

•'  How  many  men  have  you,  Dii  Bouch- 
age  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  One  hundred,  monseigneur." 

"Ah  !  a  hundred  out  of  ten  thousand; 
that  is  like  the  defeat  at  Cannes,  Gen- 
tlemen, the}'-  will  send  a  bushel  of  your 
rings  to  Antwerp,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
Flemish  beauties  could  wear  them,  unless 
they  had  their  fing-ers  pared  by  their 
husbands'  knives,  which,  I  must  say,  cut 
well." 

"  Monseigiieui-, " '  rephed  Henri,  "if  our 
battle  was  like  the  battle  of  Cannes,  at 
least  we  are  more  lucky  than  the  Ro- 
mans, for  we  have  preserved  our  Paulus- 
Emilius  !  " 

'•  On  mj'  life,  gentlemen,  the  Paulus- 
Emihus  of  Antwerp  was  Joyeuse ;  and 
doubtless,  to  .preserve  the  resemblance 
with  his  heroic  model  to  the  end,  youi- 
bi'other  is  dead,  is  he  not,  Du  Bouchage  ?" 

Henri  felt  wounded  at  this  cold  question. 

"No,  monseigneur,  he  lives."  replied 
he. 

••  Ah  !  so  much  the  better,"  said  the 
duke,  with  his  icy  smile.  "  What  I  our 
brave  Joj-euse  lives  !  Where  is  he,  that 
I  may  embrace  him  ?  " 

'  •  He  is  not  here,  monseigneur." 

"  Ah  !  wounded  ?  " 

••  No.  monseig-neur,  he  is  safe  and 
sound.'" 

'  *  But  a  fugitive  like  me,  wandering, 
famished,  and  ashamed.  Alas  !  the  prov- 
erb is  rig-ht — '  Forg-lory,  the  sword  :  after 
the  sword,  blood  ;  after  blood,  tears.'  " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  am  happy  to  tell  your 
highness  that  my  brother  has  been  happy 
enough  to  save  three  thousand  men,  with 
whom  he  occupies  a  large  village  about 
seven  leagues  from  here,  and  I  am  acting 
as  scout  for  him."" 

The  duke  grew  pale. 
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"Three  thousand  men  I  he  has  saved 
three  thousand  men  !  he  is  a  perfect 
Xenophon,,  and  it  is  ver}^  lucky  for  me 
that  my  brother  sent  him  to  me.  It  is 
not  the  Valois  who  can  take  for  their 
motto  'Hilariter.'  *' 

"Oil  !  monseig-neur,"  said  Henri,  sadly, 
seeing-  that  this  g-ayetj'  hid  a  somber  jeal- 
ousy. 

''It  is  true,  is  it  not,  Aurill^'- ?"  con- 
tinued the  duke ;  "  I  return  to  France 
like  Francois  after  the  battle  of  Pa  via  : 
all  is  lost  but  honor.     Ah  !  ah  I  " 

A  sad  silence  received  these  laug-hs, 
more  terrible  than  sobs. 

'' Monseigneur,"  said  Henri,  "tell  me 
how  the  tutelary  g-enius  of  France  saved 
your  hig-hness." 

•'  Oh  !  dear  comte,  the  tutelary  g-enius 
of  France  was  occupied  with  something- 
else,  and  I  had  to  save  myself."' 

"And  how,  monseigneur?  *" 

"By  my  legs." 

No  smile  welcomed  this  joke,  which  the 
duke  would  certainly  have  punished  with 
death  if  made  by  another. 

"Yes,  3'es,'*  he  continued;  "'how  we 
ran  I  did  we  not,  my  brave  Aurilly  ?  " 

"Every  one,"  said  Henri,  "knows  the 
calm  bravery  and  military  g-enius  of  your 
hig-hness,  and  we  beg"  you  not  to  distress 
us  by  attributing-  to  yourself  faults  which 
you  have  not.  The  best  general  is  not 
invincible,  and  Hannibal  himself  was  con- 
quered at  Zama." 

"  Yes,  but  Hannibal  had  won  the  bat- 
tles of  Trebia,  Thrasymene,  and  Cannes, 
while  I  have  only  won  that  of  Cateau- 
Cambresis;  it  is  not  cnoug-h  to  sustain 
the  comparison." 

"  But  monseig-neur  jests  when  he  says 
he  ran  awa.y." 

"'  No,  I  do  not.  Pardieu  !  do  you  see 
anj'thing  to  jest  about,  Du  Bouchag-e  ?  " 

"  Could  any  one  have  done  otherwise  ?" 
said  Aurilly. 

"  Hold  your  tong-ue,  Aurilly,  or  ask  the 
shade  of  St.  Aig-nan  what  could  have  been 
done." 

Aurilly  hung  his  head. 

"Ah!  3'^ou  do  not  know  the  history  of 
St.  Aignan.  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  Im- 
agine, then,  that  when  the  battle  was  de- 


clared to  be  lost,  he  assembled  500  horse, 
and,  instead  of  flying  like  the  rest,  came 
to  me  and  said,  '  We  must  attack  them, 
monseigneur.'  •  What  !  attack?  '  said  I; 
•they  are  100  to  one.'  'Were  they  1,000 
to  one,  I  would  attack  them,'  replied  he, 
with  a  hideous  grimace.  '  Attack  if  you 
please,'  said  I;  '  I  do  not.'  'Give  me 
3'our  horse,  and  take  mine,'  said  he; 
'  mine  is  fresh — yours  is  not ;  and  as  I 
do  not  mean  to  fly,  any  horse  is  good 
for  me.'  And  then  he  took  my  white 
horse  and  gave  nie  his  black  one,  saying, 
'  Prince,  that  horse  will  go  twenty  leagues 
in  four  liours  if  you  like.'  Then,  turning 
to  his  men,  he  cried,  'Come,  gentlemen, 
follow  me — all  those  who  will  not  turn 
their  backs ;  '  and  he  rode  toward  the 
enemy  with  a  second  grimace,  more 
frightful  than  the  first.  He  thought  he 
should  have  met  men,  but  he  met  water 
instead,  and  St.  Aignan  and  his  paladins 
were  lost.  Had  Ik?  listened  to  me,  in- 
stead of  performing  that  act  of  useless 
foolhardiness,  we  should  have  had  him 
at  this  table,  and  he  would  not  have 
been  making,  as  he  probably  now  is,  a 
grimace  still  uglier  than  the  first." 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the 
assembl3\  « 

"This  wretch  has  no  heart,"  thought 
Henri.  "  Oh  !  why  does  his  misfortune 
and  his  birth  protect  him  from  the  words 
I  long  to  sa}^  to  him  ?  " 

••  Gentlemen,"  said  Aurilly,  in  a  low 
voice — for  he  felt  the  effect  these  words 
had  produced — "you  see  how  monseig- 
neur  is  affected ;  do  not  heed  what  he 
saj's,  for  since  his  misfortune  I  think  he 
has  really  moments  of  delirium." 

"  And  so,"  continued  the  duke,  empty- 
ing his  glass,  "that  is  how  St.  Aignan  is 
dead  and  I  alive.  However,  in  dA'ing  he 
did  me  a  last  service,  for  it  was  believed,  as 
he  rode  mj^  horse,  that  it  was  me,  and  this 
belief  spread  not  only  among  the  French, 
but  among  the  Flemings,  who  conse- 
quently ceased  their  pursuit:  but  reas- 
sure yourselves,  gentlemen,  we  shall  have 
our  revenge,  and  I  am  mentally  organiz- 
ing the  most  formidable  army  that  ever 
existed." 

"Meanwhile,  monseigneur,"  said  Henri, 
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''will  your  hiirhness  take  the  cominand  of 
my  men  ?  ll  is  not  fit  that  I  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so  when  you  are  here." 

"  So  be  it;  and,  first,  I  order  every  one 
to  sup,  particularly  you,  Du  Bouchag'c — 
you  liave  eaten  notliing.'' 

'•  Monseig-neur,  I  am  not  hungry." 

'•  In  that  case  return  to  visit  the  posts. 
Tell  the  chiefs  that  I  live.  l)ut  beg  them 
not  to  rejoice  too  openly  until  we  gain  a 
better  citadel,  or  i-ejoin  the  army  of  our 
invincible  Joyeuse,  for  I  confess  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  taken  now,  after  having 
escaped  from  fire  and  water." 

*'  Monseigneur,  3'ou  shtill  be  strictly 
obeyed,  and  no  one  shall  know  excepting 
ourselves  that  we  have  the  honor  of  your 
company  among-  us." 

"  And  these  gentlemen  will  keep  the 
secret?"  said  the  duke,  looking; round. 

All  bowed,  and  Du  Bouchage  went  out. 

It  only  required  an  hour  for  this  fugi- 
tive, this  conquered  runaway,  to  become 
again  proud,  careless,  and  imperious.  To 
command  100  men  or  100,000  men,  was 
still  to  command. 

While  Du  Bouchage  executed  his  orders 
with  the  best  grace  he  could,  Francois 
asked  questions.  He  was  astonished  that 
a  man  of  the  rank  of  Du  Bouchage  had 
consented  to  take  the  command  of  this 
handful  of  men,  and  of  such  a  perilous 
expedition.  The  duke  was  always  suspi- 
cious, and  asked,  therefore,  and  learned 
that  the  admiral  had  only  yielded  to  his 
brother's  earnest  request.  It  was  the 
ensign  who  gave  this  information — he  who 
had  been  superseded  in  his  command  by 
Henri  himself,  as  Henri  had  been  by  the 
duke. 

The  prince  fancied  he  detected  a  slight 
irritation  in  this  man's  mind  against  Du 
Bouchage  ;  therefore  he  continued  to  in- 
terrogate him. 

'••  But,"  said  he,  "'what  was  the  comte's 
reason  for  soliciting  so  earnesth'  such  a 
poor  command  ?  " 

'•'  First,  zeal  for  the  service,  no  doubt." 

•'First  !— what  else?" 

•'•'Ah  !  monseigneur,  I-do  not  know." 

'*  You  deceive  me— you  do  know." 

••  Monseigneur,  I  can  give  only,  even  to 
your  highness,  public  reasons." 


''You  see,"  said  the  duke,  turning  to 
the  others,  "  1  was  quite  right  to  hide 
myself,  gentlemen,  since  there  are  in  my 
army  secrets  fi'om  which  I  am  excluded." 

•'Ah!  monseigneur,"'  said  the  ensign. 
'•  30U  misunderstand  me;  there  are  no 
secrets  but  those  which  concern  M.  du 
Bouchage.  Might  it  not  be,  for  example, 
that,  while  serving  the  general  interests, 
he  might  have  wished  to  render  a  service 
to  some  fi"iend  or  relation  by  escorting 
him?" 

•■'  Who  here  is  a  friend  or  i-elation  of  the 
comte  ?  Tell  me,  that  I  may  embrace 
him." 

••Monseigneur,"  said  Aurilly,  mixing 
in  the  conversation,  ''  I  have  discovered 
a  part  of  the  secret.  This  relation  whom 
M.  du  Bouchage  wished  to  escort  is — a 
lady." 

"  Ah  I  ah  !  why  did  they  not  tell  me 
so  frankly.  That  dear  Henri — it  is  quite 
natural.  Let  us  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
relation,  and  speak  of  her  no  more,'* 

••  You  had  better  not,  monseigneur,  for 
there  seems  a  great  mystery." 

"How  so?" 

'•'  Yes,  the  lad}',  like  the  celebrated 
Bradaraante,  about  whom  I  have  so  often 
sung'  to  your  highness,  disguises  herself 
in  the  dress  of  a  man."' 

"Oh!  monseigneur,"  cried  the  ensign. 
•''  M.  du  Bouchage  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
great  respect  for  this  lady,  and  probabh" 
would  be  very  angry  at  anj'' indiscretion.'' 

"Doubtless,  monsicmr";  we  will  be  mute 
as  sepulchers — as  mute  as  poor  St.  Aig- 
nan  ;  only,  if  we  see  the  lad}',  we  will  try 
not  to  make  grimaces  at  her.  Where  is 
this  lady,  Aurilh'  ?  " "Upstairs." 

"Upstairs  !  what,  in  this  house  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur  ;  but  hush  I  here  is 
M.  du  Bouchage.'" 

•'Hush  !  "  said  the  prince,  laughing. 


CHAPTER  .LXXIV. 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUVENIRS  OF  THE 
DUC  D'aXJOU. 

Henri,  as  he  entered,  could  hear  the 
hateful  laugh  of  the  prince,  but  he  had  not 
lived  enough  with  him  to  know  the  danger 
that  always  lurked  in  his  laugh.  Besides, 
he  could   not  suspect  the  subject  of  con- 
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versation,  and  no  one  dared  to  tell  him  in 
the  duke's  presence.  Besides,  the  duke, 
who  had  alreadj^  settled  his  plan,  kept 
Henri  near  him  until  all  the  other  offi- 
cers were  gone.  He  then  changed  the 
distribution  of  the  posts.  Henri  had  es- 
tablished his  quarters  in  that  house,  and 
had  intended  to  send  the  ensign  to  a  post 
near  the  river,  but  the  duke  now  took 
Henri's  place,  and  sent  him  where  the 
ensign  was  to  have  been.  Henri  was  not 
astonished,  for  the  river  was  an  important 
point.  Before  going,  however,  he  washed 
to  speak  to  the  ensign,  and  recommend  to 
his  care  the  two  people  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  whom  he  was  forced  for  the 
tiuic  to  abandon.  But  at  the  first  word 
that  Henri  began  to  speak  to  him  the 
duke  iuterposed.  ""'Secrets?"  said  he, 
with  his  peculiar  smile. 

The  ensign  had  understood,  when  too 
late,  the  fault  he  had  been  guilty  of. 

'•'No,  monseigneur,"  replied  he,  "  M. 
le  Comte  was  ov)\j  asking  me  how  much 
powder  we  had  left  fit  to  use." 

The  answer  liad  two  aiuis  ;  the  first  to 
turn  away  the  duke's  suspicions,  if  he  had 
any ;  and  the  second  to  let  Du  Bouchage 
know  that  he  could  count  on  a  friend  in 
him. 

••'Ah  I  "  said  the  duke,  forced  to  seem 
lo  believe  what  he  was  told.  And  as  he 
turned  to  the  door  the  ensign  whispered 
to  Henri,  "  The  prince  knows  you  are  es- 
corting- some  one." 

Henri  started,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
duke  remarked  the  start,  and,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  his  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, proposed  to  Henri  to  accorapan3- 
him  to  his  post,  w^hich  he  was  forced  to 
accede  to. 

Henri  wished  to  warn  Reuiy  to  be  on 
Ills  guard,  but  it  was  impossible ;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  say  to  the  ensign  : 

"  Watch  well  over  the  powder  ;  watch 
it  as  I  would  myself,  will  you  not  ?  " 

•'•  Yes,  M.  le  Comte,"  replied  the  young 
man. 

On  the  wa3'  the  duke  said  to  Du  Bouch- 
age, "  Where  is  this  powder  that  you  speak 
of?" 

'•'  In  the  house  we  have  just  left,  your 
hjs-hness." 


•'Oh!  be  easy,  then,  Du  Bouchage;  I 
know  too  Avell  the  importance  of  such  an 
article,  in  our  situation,  to  neglect  it.  I 
will  watch  over  it  mj'self." 

They  said  no  more  until  they  arrived, 
when  the  duke,  after  giving  Henri  many 
charges  not  to  quit  his  post,  returned. 
He  found  Aurilly  wrapped  in  an  officer's 
cloak,  sleeping  on  one  of  the  seats  in 
the  dining-room.  The  duke  woke  him. 
•'•'  Come,"  said  he. 

'  •  Yes,  monseigneur. ' ' 

■''Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

•'  Yes  !  the  unknown  lady — the  relation 
of  M.  du  Bouchage." 

''  Good  ;  I  see  that  the  faro  of  Brussels 
and  the  beer  of  Louvain  have  not  clouded 
your  intellects." 

"'  Oh  !  no,  monseigneur,  I  am  more  in- 
genious than  ever." 

"  Then'call  up  all  your  imagination,  ant! 
guess." 

•'*  Well  I  I  guess  that  ^'■our  highness  is 
envious." 

•'Ah!  paibleu,  I  alwaysam  ;  but  what 
is  it  about  just  now  ?  " 

"  You  wish  to  know  who  is  the  brave 
creature  who  has  followed  the  MM.,  dc 
Jo3^euse  through  fire  and  water?  " 

•''  You  have  just  hit  it,  ''  per  mille  peri- 
cula  Martis ! '  as  Margot  would  say. 
Apropos,  have  you  written  to  her,  Au- 
rilly ?  " 

•''To  whom,  monseigneui-  ?  " 

"  To  my  sister  Margot." 

"  Had  i  to  write  to  her  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

•'About  what?  " 

•'  To  tell  her  that  we  are  beaten — ruined, 
and  that  she  must  look  out  for  herself  ; 
for  that  Spain,  disembarrassed  of  me  in 
the  north,  will  fall  on  her  in  the  south." 

"Ah  !  true." 

"  You  have  not  written  ?  "" 

"No,  monseigneur." 

"You  slept?  " 

"  Yes,  I  confess  it ;  but  even  if  I  had 
thought  of  it,  with  what  could  I  have 
written  ?  I  have  here  neither  pen,  paper, 
nor  ink." 

"Well,  seek.  '  Quare  et  invenies,'  as 
it  is  written." 

"How  in  the  devil's  name  am  I  to  find 
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it  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant,  wlio  pi-obably 
did  not  know  how  to  write?  '" 

"  Seek,  stupid  !  if  you  do  not  find  that, 
3'ou  will  find — " 

••What?'' 

•'  Something-  else.'" 

•"Oh!  fool  that  I  was,"  cried  Aurilly. 
"Your  hig-hness  is  rig-iit  :  I  am  stupid; 
but  I  am  very  sleepy,  you  see." 

''  Well,  keep  awake  for  a  little  while, 
and,  since  you  have  not  written,  I  will 
write  ;  only  g-o  and  seek  what  is  necessary. 
Go,  Aurilh',  and  do  not  come  hack  till  you 
have  found  it;  I  will  remain  here." 

•'•'I  STO,  monseig"neur." 

'•And  if,  in  your  researches,  you  dis- 
cover that  the  house  is  picturesque — you 
know  how  I  admire  Flemish  interiors, 
Aurilly." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

•'Well  !  call  me." 

•'•Immediately,  monseigneur  ;  be  easy." 

Aurilly  rose,  and,  with  a  step  light  as 
a  bird,  went  up  the  staircase.  In  five 
minutes  he  returned  to  his  master. 

•'Well?"  asked  he. 

'•'  Well,  monseigneur,  if  I  ma}'  believe 
appearances,  the  house  is  devilishl}'-  pic- 
turesque." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"Peste  !  monseig-neur  ;  because  one  can- 
not get  in  to  look." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  it  is  guarded  by  a  drag-on. " 

"  What  foolish  joke  is  this  ?  " 

''Oh  I  monseig-neur,  it  is  unluckily  not 
a  foolish  joke,  but  a  sad  truth.  The  treas- 
urers on  the  first  floor,  in  a  room  in  which 
I  can  see  lig-ht  through  the  door." 

"Well?" 

"  Well  I  before  this  door  lies  a  man. 
wrapped  in  a  g-ray  cloak." 

'•  Oh.  oh  !  M.  du  Bouchage  puts  a  gren- 
darme  at  the  door  of  his  mistress." 

"  It  is  not  a  g-endarme,  monseig-neur. 
but  some  attendant  of  the  lady's  or  of  the 
count's." "What  kind  of  a  man  ?  " 

"Monseig-neur.  it  was  impossible  to  see 
his  face  ;  but  I  could  perfectly  see  a  large 
Flemish  knife  in  lii-;  b'^U.  and  his  hand 
on  it." 

"  It  is  amusing- ;  go  and  waken  the 
fellow." 


"Oh,  no,  monseigneur." 

-•  Why  not?  " 

"  Why,  without  counting"  the  knife,  1 
do  not  wish  to  amuse  myself  with  making- 
a  mortal  eneraj'  of  MM.  de  Joyeuse,  wIiq 
stand  so  well  at  court.  If  you  had  been 
king- of  this  country,  it  might  have  passed; 
but  now  you  must  be  gracious,  above  all 
with  those  who  saved  you,  and  Joyeuso 
did  save  you.  They  will  say  so,  whethej- 
you  do  or  not." "  Y'ou  are  right,  Au- 
rilly, and  yet — and  yet — " 

"  I  understand.  Y^our  highness  has  not 
seen  a  woman's  face  for  fifteen  mortal 
days.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  kind  of  ani- 
mals who  liv(»  here;  they  are  males  and 
females,  but  do  not  deserve  to  be  called 
men  and  wometi." 

"  I  must  see  this  lady,  Aurilly.*' 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  you  may  see  her: 
but  not  through  the  door.'' 

"So  be  it;  then  I  will  see  her  through 
the  window." 

-'Ah  I  that  is  a  g-ood  idea,  and  I  will  go 
and  look  for  a  ladder  for  you." 

Aurilly  glided  into  the  courtyard,  and 
under  a  shed  found  what  he  wanted.  He 
maneuvered  it  among  horses  and  men  so 
skillfull}"  as  to  wake  no  one,  and  placed  it 
m  the  street  against  the  outer  wall.  It 
was  necessary  to  be  a  prince,  and  sover- 
eignly disdainful  of  vulgar  scruples,  to 
dare,  in  the  presence  of  the  sentinel,  who 
walked  up  and  down  before  the  door,  to 
accomplish  an  action  so  audaciously  insult- 
ing- to  Du  Bouchage.  Aurilly  felt  this, 
and  pointed  out  the  sentinel,  who,  now 
observing,  called  out,  "Qui  vive  I  " 

Francois  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
walked   up  to  him. 

•'  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  this  place  is  the 
most  elevated  spot  in  the  village,  is  it 
not?" 

"Yes,  monseigneur.*'  said  the  man. 
recognizing-  him,  ••and  were  it  not  for 
those  lime  trees,  we  could  see  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country." 

'- 1  thought  so ;  and  therefore  I  have 
brought  a  ladder,"  said  the  duke.  "Go 
up,  Aurillj',  or  rather,  h^t  me  go  up  ;  I 
will  see  for  myself." 

"  Where  shall  I  place  it  ?  "'  said  the 
hypocritical  follower. 
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"Oh,  anywhere;  ag-ainst  that  wall,  for 
instance." 

The  sentinel  walked  off,  and  the  duke 
mounted  the  ladder,  Aurill}'-  standing-  at 
the  foot. 

The  room  in  which  Henri  had  placed 
Diana  was  matted,  and  had  a  larg-e  oaken 
bed  with  sergfe  curtains,  a  table,  and  a 
few  chairs. 

Diana,  whose  heart  seemed  relieved 
from  an  enormous  weight  since  she  had 
heard  the  false  news  of  the  duke's  death, 
had,  almost  for  tlic  first  time  since  her 
father's  death,  eaten  something-  more 
substantial  than  bread,  and  drunk  a  little 
wine.  After  this  she  g-rew  sleep.y,  and 
Hemy  had  left  her,  and  was  sleeping  out- 
side her  door,  not  from  any  suspicion,  but 
because  such  had  been  his  habit  ever  since 
they  had  left  Paris. 

Diana  herself  slept  with  her  elbow  on 
the  table  and  her  head  leaning  on  her 
hand.  A  little  lamp  burned  on  the  table, 
and  all  looked  peaceful  here,  where  such 
tempestuous  emotions  had  raged  and 
would  soon  again.  In  the  glass  sparkled 
the  Rhine  wine,  scarcely  touched  by 
Diana.  She,  with  her  eyes  closed,  her 
e^'^elids  veined  with  azure,  her  mouth 
slightly  opened,  her  hair  thrown  back, 
looked  like  a  sublime  vision  to  the  eyes 
that  were  violating  the  sanctit}^  of  her 
retreat.  The  duke,  on  perceiving  her, 
could  hardl}'  repress  his  admiration,  and 
leaned  over  to  examine  every  detail  of 
her  ideal  beauty.  But  all  at  once  he 
frowned,  and  came  down  two  or  three 
steps  with  a  kind  of  nervous  precipitation, 
and  leaning  back  against  the  wall,  crossed 
his  arms  and  appeared  to  reflect.  Aurilly 
watched  him  as  he  stood  there,  with  a 
dreamy  air,  like  a  man  tr^ang  to  recall 
some  old  souvenir.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  remounted  and  looked  in  again,  but 
Aurilly  called  out,  ''Quick!  quick!  mon- 
seigneur,  come  down  ;  I  hear  steps." 

The  duke  came  down,  but  slowly, 

•''It  was  timp,"'  said  Aurilly. 

"  Whence  comes  the  sound  ?  " 

"From  there,"  said  Aurilly,  pointing 
to  a  dark  street.  "  But  the  sound  has 
ceased ;  it  must  have  been  some  spy 
watching  us." 


"Remove   the   ladder."' 

Aurilly  obeyed  ;  however,  no  one  ap- 
peared, and  t\\ey  heard  no  more  noisSe. 

"  Well,  mon seigneur,  is  she  beautiful  ?" 
said  Aurillj', 

"Very  beautiful,"  said  the  prince,  ab- 
stractedly. 

"  What  makes  you  sad  then?  Did  she 
see  you  ?  " 

"No,  she  was  asleep," 

"  Then  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Aurill3^,  it  is  strange,  but  I  have  seen 
that  woman  somewhere," 

"  You  recognized  her,  then  ?  " 

"No,  I  could  not  think  of  her  name; 
but  her  face  gave  me  a  fearful  shock.  I 
carmot  tell  how  it  is  ;  but  I  believe  I  did 
wrong  to  look," 

"However,  just  on  account  of  the  im- 
pression she  has  made  on  you,  we  must 
find  out  who  she  is." 

"  Certainly  we  must." 

"'  Seek  well  in  j^our  memory,  monseig- 
neur  ;  is  it  at  court  you  have  seen  her  ?  " 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"In  France,  Navarre,  Flanders?  " 

"No." 

"  A  Spaniard  perhaps." 

"I  do  not  think  so." 

"  An  English  lady,  one  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's ?  " 

"  No,  I  seem  to  know  her  more  inti- 
matel3',  and  that  she  appeared  to  me  in 
some  terrible  scene." 

"'  Then  you  would  have  recognized  her 
at  once  ;  you  have  not  seen  many  such 
scenes." 

"Do  you  .think  so?"  said  the  duke, 
with  a  gloomy  smile.  "  Now,"  continued 
he,  "that  I  am  sufficiently  master  of  vny- 
self  to  anal3'ze  my  sensations,  I  feel  that 
this  woman  is  beautiful,  but  with  the 
beautj^  of  death  ;  beautiful  as  a  shade, 
as  a  figure  in  a  dream  ;  and  I  have  had 
two  or  three  frightful  dreams  in  my  life, 
which  left  me  cold  at  the  heart.  Well, 
now  I  am  sure  that  it  was  in  one  of  those 
dreams  that  I  saw  that  woman." 

"Your  highness  is  not  generally  so 
susceptible,  and  but  that  I  believe  that 
we  are  watched  from  that  street,  I  would 
mount  in  my  turn  and  look." 

"  Ma  foi  !  you  are  right,  Aurilly;  what 
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does  it   matter  whether  we  are  watched 
or  not?     Go  up  and  look." 

Aurilly  made  a  move  forward  to  obey, 
when  a  hasW  step  was  heard,  and  Henri's 
voice,  crying",  ''  Monseig-neur  I  " 

''You  hei'e  !  "  said  the  duke,  while 
Aurilly  bounded  back  to  his  side;  ''you 
here,  cointe  ? — on  what  pretext  have  you 
quitted  3'our  post  ?  " ' 

"Monseig-neur,"  replied  Henri,  firml}', 
"  your  hig-hness  can  punish  me,  if  you 
think  proper :  meanwhile,  my  dut}^  was 
to  come  here,  and  I  came." 

The  duke  g-lanced  toward  the  window. 
"  Your  duty,  comte  ?  Explain  that  to 
me,"  said  he. 

"  Monseigneur,  horsemen  have  been  seen 
on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  river,  and  Ave  do 
not  know  if  they  are  friends  or  enemies." 

"  Numerous?"  asked  the  duke  anxiously. 

"Very  numerous,  monseig-neur." 

"  Well,  comte,  no  false  bravery ;  you 
will  do  well  to  return.  Awake  the  g'en- 
darmes  and  let  us  decamp ;  it  will  be  the 
most  prudent  plan." 

.    "  Doubtless,  raonseig-neur ;  but  it  will  be 
urgent,  I  think,  to  warn  my  brother." 

"Two  men  will  do." 

"  Then  I  will  g-o  with  a  gendarme." 

"  No,  no,  Du  Bouchag-e ;  you  must  come 
with  us.  Peste !  it  is  not  at  such  a  mo- 
ment that  I  can  separate  from  a  defender 
like  you." 

"When  does  ^-our  highness  set  out  ?  " 
said  Henri,  bowing. 

"  At  once,  comte." 

"  Hola  !  some  one,"  cried  Henri. 

The  young  ensign  came  out  imraediate- 
\y  from  the  dark  street.  Henri  gave 
his  orders,  and  soon  the  place  was  filled 
with  gendarmes  preparing  for  departure. 
Among  them  the  duke  talked  with  his 
officers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  ••'  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  pursuing  me,  it  seems;  but  it 
is  not  proper  that  a  son  of  France  should 
be  taken  prisoner.  Let  us,  therefore,  yield 
to  numbers,  and  fall  back  upon  Brussels. 
I  shall  be  sure  of  life  and  liberty  while  I 
remain  among  3'ou." 

Then,  turning  to  Aurilly,  "You  re- 
main," said  he.  "This  woman  cannot 
follow  us.     Joveuse  will  not  dare  to  brin^r 


her  with  him  in  my  presence.  Besides, 
we  are  not  going  to  a  ball,  and  the  race 
•we  shall  run  would  fatigue  a  lad}'." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  monseigneur  ?" 

"'  To  France.  I  think  m}-  business  is 
over  here." 

"But  to  what  part  of  France.  Does 
monseigneur  think  it  prudent  to  return  to 
court?  " 

"  No  ;  I  shall  stop  at  one  of  my  castles, 
Chateau-Thierry,  for  example." 

"  Has  3'our  highness  deciiied  on  that  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Chateau-Thierrj'  suits  me  in  all 
respects  ;  it  is  a  good  distance  from  Paris, 
about  twenty-eight  leagues,  and  I  can 
watch  fi'om  thence  MM.  de  Guise,  who 
are  half  the  3'ear  at  Soissons.  So  bring 
the  beautiful  unknown  to  Chateau- 
Thierry." 

"But,  monsieur,  perhaps  she  will  not 
be  brought." 

"  Nonsense  ;  since  Du  Bouchage  accom- 
panies me,  .and  she  follows  him,  it  will  be 
quite  natural." 

"'  But  she  ma}^  wish  to  go  somewhere 
else,  if  she  sees  that  I  wish  to  bring  her 

to  J'OU." 

"  But  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  to  me  that 
you  are  to  bring  her,  but  to  the  comte. 
Really,  one  would  think  it  was  the  first 
time  you  had  aided  me  in  such  circum- 
stances.    Have  you  mone^-  ?  " 

"  I  have  the  two  rouleaux  of  gold  that 
you  gave  me  when  j^ou  left  the  camp." 

"Well,  b3'  an}'  and  ever}-  method,  bring 
me  the  lady  to  Chateau-Thierry  ;  perhaps 
when  I  see  her  nearer  I  shall  recognize 
her." 

"'  And  the  man  also?  "" 

"  Yes  ;  if  he  is  not  troublesome." 

"But  if  he  is?" 

"'  Do  with  him  v.iiat  \o\x  would  do  with 
a  stone  which  is  in  your  way — throw  it 
away." 

"  Good,  monseigneur." 

While  the  two  conspirators  formed  their 
plans,  Henri  went  up  and  woke  Rem}'.  He 
knocked  at  the  door  in  a  peculiar  fashion, 
and  it  was  almost  immediately  opened  by 
Diana.    Behind  Remy  she  perceived  Henri. 

"  Good-evening,  monsieur,''  said  she, 
with  a  smile  which  had  long  been  foreign 
to  her  face. 
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'•Oh  !  pardon  me,  raadame/'  said  Henri, 
*•'  for  intruding-  on  you ;  but  I  come  to  make 
mj'^adieux," 

'•'  Your  adieux,  comte  ;  j'ou  are  going-  ?  '" 

''To  France,  madame." 

'•  And  3'ou  leave  us  ?  " 

'•'I  am  forced  to  do  so;  my  duty  is  to 
obej^  the  prince." 

'•'  The  prifice  ;  is  there  a  prince  here?  '' 
asked  Retnj", 

'•'Yes,  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,  wlio  was 
believed  dead,  and  who  has  been  miracu- 
lously saved,  has  joined  us." 

Diana  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  Remy 
turned  as  pale  as  though  he  had  been 
suddenl}^  struck  with  death. 

'-'  The  Due  d'Anjou  living  !  "  cried  Di- 
ana.    "The  Due  d'Anjou  here?" 

'•  Had  he  not  been  here,  madame,  and 
ordered  me  to  follow  him,  I  should  have 
accompanied  you  to  the  convent  into 
which  you  tell  me  you  are  about  to 
retire." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Remy;  ''the  con- 
vent ;  "  and  he  put  his  finger  on  his  lip. 

"  I  would  have  accompanied  you  the 
more  willingly,  madame,"  said  Henri; 
"  because  I  fear  that  you  may  be  annoyed 
by  the  prince's  people." "How  so?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  believe  that  he  knows  there  is 
a  lady  here,  and  he  thinks  that  she  is  a 
friend  of  mine." 

"  And  what  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Our  young  ensign  saw  him  place  a 
ladder  against  this  window  and  look  in." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Diana;  "mob  Dieu  !  mon 
Dieu  !  " 

"  Reassure  yourself,  madame  !  he  heard 
him  say  that  he  did  not  know  you.  Be- 
sides, the  duke  is  going  to  set  off  at  once 
— in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  will  be  alone 
and  free.  Permit  me  to  salute  you  with 
respect,  and  to  tell  you  once  more,  that 
till  my  last  sigh,  my  heart  will  beat  for 
you  and  with  j^ou.  Adieu,  madame, 
adieu."  And  the  comte,  bowing,  took 
two   steps  back. 

"No,  no!"  cried  Diana,  wildly,  "no, 
God  cannot  have  done  this  !  He  cannot 
have  brought  this  man  to  life  again ;  no, 
monsieur,  you  must  be  wrong,  he  is  dead." 

At  this  moment,  as  if  in  reply,  the  duke's 
voice  was  heard  calling  from  below  : 


'•  Comte,  we  are  waiting  for  you." 

"  You  hear  him,  madame,"  said  Henri. 
"  For  the  last  time,  adieu." 

And  pressing  Rem\''s  hand,  he  flew 
down  the  staircase.  Diana  approached 
the  window  trembling,  and  with  a  convul- 
sive shudder,  like  the  bird  fascinated  by 
the  serpent  of  the  Antilles.  She  saw  the 
duke  on  horseback,  and  the  light  of  the 
torches  held  b}^  the  gendarmes  fell  on  his 
face. 

"Oh!  he  lives!,  the  demon  lives!" 
murmured  she;  "and  we  must  live  also. 
He  is  setting  out  for  France  ;  so  be  it, 
Remy,  we  also  must  go  to  Fiance." 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

HOW  AURILLY  EXECUTED  THE  COMMISSION 
OF   THE   DUG   D'aNJOU. 

To  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops  a  profound  silence 
succeeded.  When  Rem3'  believed  the 
house  to  be  empty,  he  went  down  to  pre- 
pare for  his  departure  and  that  of  Diana  ; 
but  on  opening  the  door  of  the  room  be- 
low, he  was  much  surprised  to  see  a  man 
sitting  by  the  fire,  evidently  watching 
him,  although  he  pretended  to  look  care- 
less. Remy  approached,  according  to  his 
custom,  with  a  slow,  halting  step,  and 
uncovering  his  head,  bald  like  that  of  an 
old  man.  He  could  not,  however,  see  the 
features  of  the  man  bv^  the  fire. 

"Pardon,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "I 
thought  myself  alone  here." 

"  I  also  thought  so,"  replied  the  man, 
"  but  I  see  with  pleasure  that  I  shall  have 
companions." 

"  Oh  !  very  sad  companions,  monsieur  ; 
for  except  an  invalid  young  man  whom  I 
am  taking  back  to  France — " 

"Ah  !"  said  Aurilly,  "I  know  whom 
you  mean." 

"Really." 

"  Yes  ;  you  mean  the  young  lady." 

"' What  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  do  not  be  angry,  my  good  friend; 
I  am  the  steward  of  the  house  of  Joyeuse, 
and  I  rejoined  my  young  master  by  his 
brother's  order,  and  at  his  departure  the 
comte  recommended  to  my  good  oflBces  a 
young  lad^^  and  an  old  servant,  who  were 
returning  to  France." 
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As  he  thus  spoke,  Ijc  approached  Remy 
with  a  smiling-  and  affectionate  look.  But 
Remy  stepped  back,  and  a  look  of  horror 
was  painted  for  an  instant  on  his  face. 

"  You  do  not  reply  ;  one  would  say  you 
were  afraid  of  me,"  said  Aurill^',  with  his 
most  smiling-  face. 

"Monsieur.''  replied  Remj',  -'pardon  a 
l)oor  old  man,  whom  his  misfortunes  and 
his  wounds  have  rendered  timid  and  sus- 
picious." 

"  All  the  more  reason,  my  friend,  for 
accepting-  the  help  and  support  of  an  hon- 
est companion  ;  besides,  as  I  told  j^ou  just 
now,  I  speak  on  the  part  of  a  master  who 
must  inspire  you  with  confidence." 

'•'Assuredly-,  monsieur,"  replied  Remy, 
who,  however,  still  moved  back. 

"  You  quit  me,"  said  Aurilh'. 

'•'T  must  consult  ni}'  mistress:  I  can 
decide  nothing,  you  understand." 

"'  Oh  !  that  is  natural ;  but  permit  me 
to  present  myself.  I  will  explain  my  di- 
rections in  all  their  details." 

"  No,  no,  thank  3'^ou  :  madame  is  per- 
haps asleep,  and  her  sleep  is  sacred  to 
me." 

"  As  you  wish.  Besides,  I  have  told 
you  what  my  master  told  me  to  say." 

'•Tome?" 

-•  To  you  and  the  young-  lady." 

'•'  Your  master,  M.  le  Comte  du  Bouch- 
ag-e,  you  mean  ?  " 

••'Yes." 

'•  Thank  3'ou,  monsieur." 

When  he  had  shut  the  dooi-,  all  the 
appearances  of  age  vanished,  except  the 
bald  head,  and  Remy  mounted  the  stair- 
case with  an  agilit^^  more  like  a  young* 
man  of  twenty-five,  than  the  old  man  he 
had  appeared  to  be  a  few  minutes  before. 

"Madame  I  madame  I  "  cried  he,  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Remy  ;  is  not  the 
duke  g-one  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame,  but  there  is  a  worse 
demon  here  ;  a  demon  on  whom,  during- 
six  years,  I  have  daily  called  down 
Heaven's  veng:eance,  as  you  have  on  his 
master." 

"Aurilly?" 

'■  Yes,  Aurilly  :  the  wretch  is  below, 
forgotten  b^^  his  infernal  accomplice." 


"  Forgotten,  do  you  say,  Remj'^  ?  Oh  I 
3'ou  are  wrong  ;  you,  who  know  the  duke, 
know  that  he  never  leaves  to  chance  any 
evil  deed,  if  he  can  doit  himself.  No,  no, 
Remy ;  Aurilly  is  not  forgotten,  but  left 
here  lor  some  bad  design,  believe  me  !  " 

'•  Oh  I  about  him,  madame,  1  can  beheve 
anything.'" 

"  Does  he  know  me  ?  '' 
"  I  do  not  think  so." 
"And  did  he  recognize  you  ?  '" 
"  Oh  !  madame,"  said  Remy,  with  a  sad 
smile,  "no  one  recognizes  me." 
"  Perhaps  he  guesses  who  I  am  r  ' 
'•  No,  for  he  asked  to  see  a'ou." 
''  1  am  sure  he  must  have  suspicions." 
"  In  that  case   nothing  is   more   easy, 
and  I  thank  God  for  pointing  out  our  path 
so  plainly.     The  village  is  deserted,  the 
wretch  is  alone.     I  saw  a  poniard  in  his 
belt,  but  I  have  a  knife  in  mine." 

"  One  moment,  Remy;  I  do  not  ask  the 
life  of  that  wretch  of  you,  but  before  you 
kill  him,  let  us  find  out  what  he  wants  of 
us;  perhaps  we  may  make  his  evil  inten- 
tions useful.  How  did  he  represent  him- 
self to  3^ou,  Remy  ?  " 

"As  the  steward  of  M.  du  Bouchage, 
madame." 

"  You   see   he   lies ;    therefore,  he   has 
some  reason  for  lying.     Let  us  find  out 
his  intentions,  and  conceal  our  own.'" 
"  I  will  act  as  you  wish,  madame."" 

•  What  does  he  ask  now  ?  " 

•  To  accompanj^  us." 
•••In  what  character?" 
"As  the  count's  steward.'" 
"Tell  him  I  accept."' 

•'  Oh  !  madame.'" 

"Add  that  I  am  thinking  of  going  to 
England,  where  I  have  relations,  but  have 
not  quite  decided  ;  lie  hke  him,  Remy  :  to 
conquer  we  must  fight  with  equal  arms.'' 

"But  he  will  see  you  ?  '' 

•'  I  will  wear  my  mask.  Besides.  I  sus- 
pect he  knows  me.'' 

"  Then,  if  he  knows  you,  ihere  must  be 
a  snare." 

"  Let  us  pretend  to  fall  into  it." 

"  But—"' 

"What  do  you  fear,  we  can  but  die? 
Are  3'ou  not  ready  to  die  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  vow?"" 
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*'Yes,  but  not  to  die  without  ven- 
g-eance." 

"Remy,"  cried  Diana,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling- with  wild  excitement,  "be  easy,  we 
wnll  be  revenged  ;  ;^'ou  on  the  servant, 
and  I  on  the  master." 

••  Well,  madame,  then,  so  be  it." 

And  Remj^  went  down,  but  still  hesi- 
tating. 

The  brave  3'oung  man  had,  at  the  sight 
of  Aurilh',  felt,  in  spite  of  himself,  that 
nervous  shudder  that  one  feels  at  the 
sight  of  a  reptile  ;  he  wished  to  kill  him 
because  he  feared  him.  But  as  he  went 
down,  his  resolution  returned,  and  he 
determined,  in  spite  of  Diana's  opinion, 
to  interrogate  Aurill}^ — to  confound  him, 
and  if  he  discovered  that  he  had  any  evil 
intentions,  to  kill  him  on  the  spot. 

Aurilly  w^aited  for  him  impatiently. 
Remy  advanced  armed  with  an  unshak- 
able resolution,  but  his  words  were  quiet 
and  calm. 

"'  Monsieur,"  said  he,  ''  my  mistress 
cannot  accept  your  proposal." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Because  you  are  not  the  steward  of 
]M.  du  Bouchage." 

Aurilly  grew  pale.  "'Who  told  you  so  ?" 
said  he. 

"No  one;  but  M.  du  Bouchage,  when 
he  left,  recommended  to  my  care  the 
person  whom  I  accompany,  and  never 
spoke  of  you." 

"'  He  only  saw  me  after  he  left  3'ou." 

"Falsehoods,  monsieur;  falsehoods." 

Aurilly  drew  himself  up — Remy  looked 
like  an  old  man. 

"  You  speak  in  a  singular  tone,  m}-  good 
man,"  said  he,  frowning-;  "take  care, 
you  are  old,  and  I  am  young;  you  are 
feeble,  and  I  am  strong." 

Rem}'  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  If  I  wished  ill  to  you  or  3'our  mis- 
tr>.-ss,"  continued  Aurilly,  "  I  have  but 
to  raise  m}''  hand." 

"Oh  I"  said  Remy,  "perhaps  I  was 
wrong,  and  you  wish  to  do  her  good." 

"Certainly  I  do." 

"Explain  to  me  then  what  j^ou  desire." 

"My  friend,  I  will  make  your  fortune 
at  once,  if  you  will  serve  me." 

"  And  if  not  ?  " 


•'  In  that  case,  as  you  speak  frankly, 
I  will  reply  as  frankl}',  that  I  will  kill 
you  ;  I  have  full  power  to  do  so." 

"  Kill  me  !  "  said  Remy.  "  But  if  I  am 
to  serve  you,  I  must  know  3'our  projects." 

"  Well,  you  have  guessed  rightly,  my 
g-ood  man  ;  I  do  not  belong-  to  the  Comte 
du  Bouchage." 

"'  Ah  !  and  to  whom  do  you  belong  ?  " 

"  To  a  more  powerful  lord." 

"Take  care;  j^ou  are  lying  ag    n." 

"Why  so?" 

"  There  are  not  many  people  above  the 
house  of  Joyeuse." 

"Not  that  of  France?" 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  " 

"And  see  how  they  pay,"  said  Aurilly. 
sliding-  into  Remy's  hand  one  of  the  rou- 
leaux of  gold. 

Rem}'  shuddered  and  took  a  step  bacU'. 
but  controlling-  himself,  said  : 

•'  You  serve  the  king  ?  " 

"  No,  but  his  brother,  the  Due  d'An- 
jou." 

"'  Oh  !  very  well  !  I  am  the  duke's 
most  humble  servant." 

"That  is  excellent." 

"  But  what  does  monseigneur  want  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Aurilly,  trying 
again  to  slip  the  g-old  into  Remy's  hand, 
"is  in  love  with  your  mistress." 

"  He  knows  her,  then  ?  " 

"  He  has  seen  her." 

"  Seen  her  !  when  ?  " 

"This  evening." 

"  Impossible  ;  she  has  not  left  her 
I'oom." 

"No,  but  the  prince,  b}'  his  conduct, 
has  shown  that  he  is  really  in  love." 

•'  Why,  what  did  he  do  ?  " 

"  Took  a  ladder  and-  climbed  to  the 
balcony." "  Ah  !  he  did  that  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  it  seems  she  is  very  beau- 
tiful." 

''  Then  you  have  not  seen  her  ?  " 

"No;  but  from  what  he  said  L  much 
wish  to  do  so,  if  only  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
aggeration of  his  love.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
agreed  ;  j^ou  will  aid  me  ?  "  and  he  again 
offered  him  the  g-old. 

"  Certainly  I  will,  but  I  must  know 
what  part  I  am  to  play,"  said  Remy, 
repulsing  his  hand. 
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"  First  tell  me  is  the  lady  the  mistress 
of  M.  du  Bouchage,  or  of  his  brother?  " 

The  blood  mounted  to  Remy's  face. 

''Of  neither,"  said  he;  "the  Uul3'  up- 
stairs has  no  lover,'' 

•'  No  lover  !  But  then  she  is  a  wonder  : 
morbleu  !  a  woman  who  has  no  lover  I  we 
have  found  the  philosopher's  stone/' 

"Then,"  said  Remy,  '•  what  does  M.  le 
Due  d'Aujou  want  my  mistress  to  do?" 

••  He  wants  her  to  come  to  Chateau- 
Tliierrj',  where  he  is  going  at  his  utmost 
speed." 

"  This  is,  upon  my  word,  a  passion  verj^ 
quickly  conceived." 

••'That  is  like  monseigneur." 

"  I  only  see  one  difficulty,"  said  Rem}'. 

''What  is  that?  " 

"That  my  mistress  is  about  to  embark 
for  England." 

'•  Diable  !  this,  then,  is  where  you  must 
try  to  aid  me." "  How  ?  " 

'•'U}^  persuading  her  to  go  in  an  oppo- 
site direction." 

"  You  do  not  know  my  mistress,  mon- 
sieur ;  she  is  not  easily  persuaded.  Be- 
sides, even  if  she  were  persuaded  to  go  to 
Chateau-Thierry  instead  of  England,  do 
you  think  she  would  j'ield  to  the  prince  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  '' 

"'  She  does  not  love  the  duke." 

'•  Bah  I  not  love  a  prince  of  the  blood." 

••But  if  Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou 
suspects  va.y  mistress  of  loving  M.  du 
Bouchage,  or  M.  de  Joj-euse,  how  did  he 
come  to  think  of  carrj-iiig  her  off  from 
him  she  loved  ?  ' ' 

'•My  good  man,"  said  Aurilly,  "you 
liave  trivial  ideas,  and  I  fear  we  shall 
never  understand  each  other  ;  I  have  pre- 
ferred kindness  to  violence,  but  if  you 
force  me  to  change  my  plans,  well !  I  will 
change  them." 

•'What  will  you  do?" 

'•  I  told  you  I  had  full  powers  from  the 
duke  to  kill  you  and  carry  off  the  lad}'." 

"  And  you  believe  you  could  do  it  with 
impunity  ?  " 

"  I  believe  all  m}'  master  tells  me  to 
believe.  Come,  will  you  persuade  3'our 
misti-ess  to  come  to  France  ?  "' 

'•  I  will  try,  but  I  can  answer  for  noth- 
ing." 


"And  when  shall  I  have  the  answer ?  " 

"  I  will  go  up  at  oncf^  and  see  what  I 
can  do." 

"Well,  go  up:  I  will  wait.  But  one 
last  word  ;  3'ou  know  that  3'our  fortune 
and  life  hang  on  your  answer." 

••  I  know  it." 

"  That  will  do;  I  will  go  and  get  the 
horses  ready." 

"  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurr\-." 

••  Bah  I  I  am  sure  of  the  answer:  no 
one  is  cruel  to  a  prince." 

"  I  fancied  that  happened  sometimes." 

"Yes,  but  vevy  rar-ely." 

While  Rem}'  went  up,  Aurilly  proceeded 
to  the  stables  without  feeling  any  doubt 
as  to  the  result. 

••  Well  !  "  said  Diana,  on  seeing  Remy. 

"Well,  madame,  the  duke  has  seen 
you." 

"  And—" 

•'  And  he  says  he  loves  you." 
•  Loves  me  I  but  you  are  mad,  Remy." 

••No;  I  tell  you  that  he — that  man — 
that  wretch,  Aurilly,  told  me  so." 

"But,  then,  he  recognized  me  ?  " 

"If  he  had,  do  you  think  that  Aurilly 
would  have  dared  to  present  himself  and 
talk  to  you  of  love  in  the  prince's  name  ? 
No,  he  did  not  recognize  you." 

"  Yes,  you  must  be  right,  Remy,  So 
many  things  have  passed  during  six 
years  through  that  infernal  brain,  that 
he  has  forgotten  me.  Let  us  follow  this 
man." 

"But  this  man  will  recognize  you." 

"Why  should  his  memory  bo  better 
than  his  master's  ?  " 

"' Oh  I  it  is  his  business  lo  remember, 
while  it  is  the  duke's  to  forget.  How 
could  he  live  if  he  did  not  forget?  But 
Aurilly  will  not  have  forgotten  ;  he  will 
recognize  you,  and  will  denounce  you  as 
an  avenging  shade." 

■'  Remy,  I  thought  I  told  you  I  had  a 
mask,  and  that  \ou  told  me  you  had  a 
knife." 

"It  is  true,  madame;  and  I  begin  to 
think  that  God  is  assisting  us  to  punish 
the  wicked.'"  Then,  calling  Aurilly  from 
the  top  of  the  staircase.  "Monsieur," 
said  he. 

"Well!"  replied  Aurilly. 
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'•'Mj''  mistress  thanks  M.  du  Bouchage 

for  having  provided  thus  for  her  safety, 
:nid  accepts  with  gratitude  your  obliging 
offer." 

*'' lb  is  well,''  said  Aurilly,  '^  the  horses 
are  read3\" 

''Come,  madame,  come,"  said  R.em\', 
offering  his  arm  to  Diana. 

Aurilly  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase,  lantern  in  hand,  all  anxiety  to 
see  the  lady. 

''Diable!"  mui-mured  he,  -'she  has  a 
mask.  But  between  this  and  Chateau- 
Thierry  the  silk  cords  will  be  w^orn  out  or 
cut." 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

THE    JOURNEY. 

They  set  off.  Aurilly  affected  the  most 
perfect  equality  with  Remy,  and  showed 
to  Diana  the  greatest  respect.  But  this 
respect  was  ver^'^  interested.  Indeed,  to 
hold  the  stirrup  of  a  woman  Avhen  she 
mounts  or  dismounts,  to  watch  each  of 
her  movements  with  solicitude,  to  let  slip 
no  occasion  of  picking  up  her  glove,  is  the 
role  either  of  a  lover,  a  servant,  or  a  spy. 
Ill  touching  Diana's  glove  Aurilh"  saw 
her  hand,  in  clasping  her  cloak  he  peeped 
under  her  mask,  and  always  did  his  ut- 
most to  see  that  face  which  the  duke  had 
not  been  able  to  recognize,  but  which  he 
doubted  not  he  should  be  able  to.  But 
Aurilly  had  to  deal  with  one  as  skillful 
as  himself ;  Remy  claimed  to  perform  his 
ordinary  services  to  Diana,  and  seemed 
jealous  of  Aurilly,  while  Diana  herself, 
without  appearing  to  have  an^''  suspicions, 
begged  Aurillj^  not  to  interfere  with  the 
services  which  her  old  attendant  was  ac- 
customed to  render  to  her.  Aurilly  was 
then  reduced  to  hoping  for  rain  or  sun  to 
make  her  remove  her  mask  ;  but  neither 
rain  nor  sun  had  any  elTect,  and  whenever 
they  stopped  Diana  took  her  meals  in  her 
own  room.  Aurilly  tried  to  look  through 
the  keyholes,  but  Diana  always  sat  with 
her  back  to  the  door.  He  tried  to  peep 
through  the  windows,  but  there  were  al- 
ways thick  curtains  drawn,  or  if  none 
were  there,  cloaks  were  hung  up  to  sup- 
.ply  their  place.  Neither  questions,  nor 
attempts   at  corruption,    succeeded  with 


Rem3',  who  always  declared  that  his 
mistress's  will  was  his. 

'•  But  these  precautions  are,  then,  taken 
only  on  m}'^  account  ?  "  said  Aurilly. 

"'  No,  for  ever^^body." 

'•'But  M.  d'Anjou  saw  her;  she  was 
not  hidden   then." 

"  Pure  chance ;  but  it  is  just  because  he 
did  see  her  that  she  is  more  careful  than 
ever." 

Days  passed  on,  and  they  were  Hear- 
ing their  destination,  but  Aurilly's  curi- 
osit}"  had  not  been  gi-atified.  Already 
Picardy  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the 
travelers, 

Aurilh'  began  to  lose  patience,  and  the 
bad  passions  of  his  nature  to  gain  the  as- 
cendant. He  began  to  suspect  some  sec- 
ret under  all  this  myster3^  One  daj^  he 
remained  a  little  behind  with  Rem}'',  and 
renewed  his  attempts  at  seduction,  w'hich 
Rem}^  repulsed  as  usual. 

''But,"  said  Aurilly,  "some  da}'  or 
other  I  must  see  \'our  mistress." 

"Doubtless,"  said  Remy;  "but  that 
will  be  when  she  likes,  and  not  when  you 
like." 

"  But  if  I  employ  force." 

"Try,"  said  Remy,  while  a  lightning 
glance,  which  he  could  not  repress,  shot 
from  his  ayes. 

Aurilly  tried  to  laugh.  "What  a  fool 
I  am  !  "  said  he  ;  "  what  does  it  matter  to 
me  Avho  she  is  ?  She  is  the  same  person 
whom  the  duke  saw." 

"Certainly." 

"And  whom  he  told  me  to  bring  to 
Chateau-Thierry." 

"Yes." 

"Well!  that  is  all  that  is  necessarj-. 
It  is  not  I  -who  am  in  love  with  her,  it  is 
monseigneur  ;  and  provided  that  you  do 
not  seek  to  escape  or  fly — " 

"  Do  we  appear  to  wish  to  do  so  ?  " 

"No." 

"  And  she  so  little  desires  to  do  so,  that 
were  .you  not  here  we  should  continue 
our  way  to  Chateau-Thierry;  if  the  duke 
wishes  to  see  us,  we  wish  also  to  see  him." 

"  That  is  capital,"  said  Aurilly.  "Would 
,your  mistress  like  to  rest  here  a  little 
while?"  continued  he,  pointing  to  a  hotel 
on  the  road. 
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"You  know,"  said  Rem^',  "that  my 
mistress  never  stops  but  in  towns." 

"  Well,  I,  who  have  made  no  such  vow, 
will  stop  hero  a  moment ;  ride  on,  and  I 
will  follow." 

Remy  rejoined  Diani. 

"  What  was  he  sayin.2:?  "  asked  she. 

"  He  expressed  his  constant  desire — " 

"  To  see  me  ?  " 

'•Yes." 

Diana  smiled. 

"  He  is  furious,"  continued  Remy. 

"He  shall  not  see  me:  of  that  I  am 
determined." 

'•  But  once  we  are  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
must  he  not  see  your  face  ?  " 

'•What  matter,  if  the  discover}'-  come 
too  late  ?  Besides,  the  duke  did  not 
reco^£rtiize  me." 

"  No,  but  his  follower  will.  All  these 
mysteries  which  have  so  annoyed  Aurill}' 
for  eig-ht  days  had  not  existed  for  the 
prince  ;  they  had  not  excited  his  curiosity 
or  awakened  his  souvenirs,  while  for  a 
week  Aurillj'  has  been  seeking,  imag-in- 
ing",  suspecting-.  Your  face  will  strike  on 
a  memory  fully  awakened,  and  he  will 
know  3'ou  at  once." 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupted 
by  Aurilly,  who  had  taken  a  cross-road 
and  come  suddenh'  upon  them,  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  some  words  of  their 
conversation.  The  sudden  silence  which 
followed  his  arrival  proved  to  him  that  he 
was  in  the  way,  and  he  therefore  rode  be- 
hind them. 

He  instinctivelj"  feared  something-,  as 
Remy  had  said,  but  his  floating  conject- 
ures never  for  an  instant  approached  the 
truth.  From  this  moment  his  plans  were 
fixed,  and  in  order  to  execute  them  the 
better  he  changed  his  conduct,  and  showed 
himself  the  most  accommodating  and  joy- 
ous companion  possible  during  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

Remy  remarked  this  change  not  with- 
out anxiety. 

The  next  day  they  started  earh',  and 
at  noon  were  forced  to  stop  to  i-est  the 
horses.  At  two  o'clock  they  set  off  again, 
and  went  on  without  stopping  until  four. 
A  great  forest,  that  of  La  Fere,  w\as  vis- 
ible in  the  distance  :  it  had    the  somber 


and  mystet-ious  aspect  of  our  northern 
forests,  so  imposing  to  southei-n  natures, 
to  whom,  beyond  all  things,  heat  and 
sunshine  are  necessary  ;  but  it  was  noth- 
ing to  Remy  and  Diana,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  thick  woods  of  Anjou  and 
Sologne.  It  might  have  been  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  when  they  entered 
the  forest,  and  after  half  an  hour's  jour- 
ney the  sun  began  to  go  down.  A  liigh 
wind  whirled  about  the  leaves  and  carried 
them  toward  a  lake,  along  the  shore  of 
which  the  travelers  were  journeying. 
Diana  rode  in  the  middle,  Aurilly  on  the 
right,  and  Remy  on  the  left.  No  other 
human  being  was  visible  under  the  som- 
ber arches  of  the  trees. 

From  the  long  extent  of  the  road,  one 
might  have  thought  it  one  of  those  en- 
chanted forests,  under  whose  shade  noth- 
ing can  live,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hoarse 
howling  of  the  wolves  waking  up  at  the 
approach  of  night.  All  at  once  Diana  felt 
that  her  saddle,  which  had  been  put  on  by 
Aurilly,  was  slipping.  She  called  Rem^', 
who  jumped  down,  and  began  to  tighten 
the  girths.  At  this  moment  Aurilly  ap- 
proached Diana,  and  while  she  was  occu- 
pied, cut  the  strings  of  silk  which  fastened 
her  mask.  Before  she  had  divined  the 
movement,  or  had  time  to  put  up  her 
hand,  Aurillj^  seized  the  mask  and  looked 
full  at  her.  The  eyes  of  these  two  people 
met  with  a  look  so  terrible,  that  no  one 
could  have  said  which  looked  most  pale  and 
menacing.  Aurilly  let  the  mask  and  his 
dagger  fall,  and  clasping  his  hands,  ci-ied, 
"  Heavens  and  earth  I  Madame  de  Mon- 
soreau  !  " 

"It  is  a  name  which  you  shall  i-epeat 
no  more,"  cried  Remy,  seizing  him  by  the 
girdle  and  dragging  him  from  his  horse. 
Both  rolled  on  the  ground  together,  and 
Aurilly  stretched  out  his  hand  to  reach 
his  dagger. 

"No,  Aurilly,  no,"  said  Remy,  placing 
his  knee  on  his  breast. 

"Le  Haudoin  !  "  cried  Aurilly  :  "oh.  I 
am  a  dead  man  I  " 

'•  That  is  not  yet  true,  but  will  be  in  a 
moment,"  cried  Remy  ;  and  drawing  his 
knife,  he  plunged  the  whole  blade  into  the 
throat  of  the  musician. 
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Diana,  with  haggard  e3^es,  half  turned 
on  her  saddle,  and  leaning  on  the  pom- 
mel, shuddering,  but  pitiless,  had  not 
turned  her  head  awa}^  from  this  terrible 
spectacle.  However,  when  she  saw  the 
blood  spirt  out  from  th-e  wound,  she  fell 
from  her  horse  as  though  she  were  dead. 

Remj'^  did  not  occup3^  himself  with  her 
at  that  terrible  moment,  but  searched 
Aurilly,  took  from  him  the  two  rouleaux 
of  gold,  then  tied  a  stone  to  the  neck  of 
the  corpse,  and  threw  it  into  the  lake.  He 
then  washed  his  hands  in  the  water,  took 
in  his  arms  Diana,  who  was  still  uncon- 
scious, and  placed  her  again  on  her  horse. 
That  of  Aurill}^,  frightened  by  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves,  which  began  to  draw 
nearer,  had  fled  into  the  woods. 

When  Diana  recovered  herself,  she  and 
Remy,  without  exchanging  a  single  word, 
continued  their  route  toward  Chateau- 
Thierrv. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

HOW     KING    HENRI     III.     DID    NOT     INVITE 

CRILLON    TO   BREAKFAST,    AND   HOW 

CHICOT   INVITED   HIMSELF. 

The  day  after  the  events  that  we  have 
just  related  had  taken  place  in  the  forest 
of  La  Fere,  the  king  of  France  left  his 
bath  at  about  nine  in  the  morning.  His 
valet-de-chambre,  after  having  rolled  him 
in  a  blanket  of  fine  wool,  and  sponged 
him  with  that  thick  Persian  wadding 
which  looks  like  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  had 
given  him  over  to  the  barbers  and  dress- 
ers, who  in  their  turn  gave  place  to  the 
perfumers  and  courtiers.  When  these 
i:ist  were  gone,  the  king  sent  for  his 
maitre  d'hotel,  and  ordered  something 
more  than  his  ordinary  bouillon,  as  he 
felt  hungry  that  morning.  This  good 
news  spread  joy  throughout  the  Louvre, 
and  the  smell  of  the  viands  was  alreadj^ 
beginning  to  be  perceptible,  when  Crillon, 
colonel  of  the  French  guards,  entered  to 
take  his  majesty's  orders. 

"Ma  foi,  my  good  Crillon,"  said  the 
king,  **  watch  as  you  please  over  my 
safety,  but  do  not  force  me  to  play  the 
king.  I  am  quite  joyful  and  gay  this 
morning,  and  feel  as  if  I  weighed  but  an 
ounce,  and  could  fly  away.     I  am  hungry, 


Crillon  ;  do  3'ou  understand  that,  my 
friend  ?  ' " 

''  I  understand  it  \qy\  well,  sire,  for  I 
am  very  hungry'  myself." 

•'Oh!  you,  Crillon,"  said  the  king, 
laugliing,   "are   always   hungry." 

"Not  always,  sire;  your  majesty  ex- 
aggerates— only  three  times  a  day." 

"And  I  about  once  a  year,  Avhen  I 
receive   good    news." 

"  Harnibleu  !  it  appears  that  yoM  have 
received  good  news,  sire?  So  much  the 
better,  for  thex'^  become  every  day  more 
rare." 

"'  Not  at  all,  Crillon  ;  but  you  know  the 
proverb." 

•'•'Ah!  yes — 'no  news  are  good  news.' 
I  do  not  trust  to  proverbs,  and  above  all 
to  that  one.  You  have  no  news  from 
Navarre,  then  ?  " 

"None — a  proof  that  there  is  nothing 
to  tell." 

"  And  from  Flanders  ?  " 

"Nothing." 

"  A  proof  that  they  are  flghting.  And 
from  Paris  ?  " 

•'Nothing.'' 

"  A  proof  that  they  are  plotting." 

"But,  Crillon,  I  believe  I  am  going  to 
have  a  child,  for  the  queen  dreamed  so 
last  night." 

"Well  !  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  your 
majesty  is  hungry  this  morning.  Adieu, 
sire." 

"  Go,  my  good  Crillon." 

"  Harnibleu  !  sire,  since  your  majesty 
is  so  hungry,  3'ou  ought  to  invite  me  to 
breakfast  with  3'ou." 

••Why  so,  Crillon?" 

"Because  they  say  3^our  majest3^  lives 
on  air,  and  the  air  of  the  times  is  very  bad. 
Now  I  should  have  been  happ3'  to  be  able 
to  sa3',  '  These  are  all  pure  calumnies;  the 
king  eats  like  ever3'^  one  else.'  " 

"No,  Crillon,  no;  let  me  believe  asthe3'- 
do.  I  do  not  wish  to  eat  like  a  simple 
mortal.  Remember  this,  Crillon — a  king 
ought  alwa3"S  to  remain  poetical,  and  onl3' 
show  himself  in  a  noble  position.  Thus, 
for  example,  do  3'^ou  remember  Alexan- 
der?" 

"What  Alexander?" 

"Alexander  Magnus.     Ah  !  3'^ou  do  not 
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know  Latjn,  I  roiiieiubci'.  Well.  Kiisi:" 
Alexander  loved  to  bathe  before  his  sol- 
diers, because  he  was  so  well  made,  hand- 
some and  plump  that  the.y  compared  him 
to  Apollo  and  even  to  Antinous.*' 

'•  Oh  !  oh  !  sire,  3'ou  would  be  devilishly 
in  the  wrong'  to  bathe  before  3'ours,  for 
you  are  very  thin,  my  poor  kin,i?".'" 

'•'  Brave  Crillon,  go,"  said  Henry,  strik- 
ing him  on  the  shoulder ;  "  you  are  an 
excellent  fellow,  and  do  not  flatter  me  ; 
you  are  no  courtier,  vay  old  friend." 

"  That  is  wh3''  you  do  not  invite  me  to 
breakfast,"  replied  Crillon,  laughing- good- 
humoredly,  and  taking*  his  leave  quite 
contentedly^  for  the  tap  on  the  shoulder 
consoled  him  for  not  getting*  the  break- 
fast. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  breakfast  was 
laid  at  once.  Tlie  maitre  d 'hotel  had 
surpassed  himself. 

A  certain  partridge  soup,  with  a  puree 
of  truffles  and  chestnuts,  attracted  the 
king's  attention,  after  he  had  eaten  some 
fine  oysters.  Thus  the  ordinary  broth, 
that  faithful  old  friend  of  the  king"'s,  im- 
plored vainly  from  its  golden  basin ;  it 
attracted  no  attention.  The  king-  began 
to  attack  the  partridge  soup,  and  was  at 
his  fourth  mouthful,  when  a  light  step 
near  him  made  the  floor  creak,  and  a 
well-known  voice  behind  him  said  sharply, 
''A  plate!" 

The  king  turned.     "  Chicot  I  "  cried  he. 

•'*  Himself." 

And  Chicot,  falling-  at  once  into  his  old 
habits,  sat  down  in  a  chair,  took  a  plate 
and  a  fork,  and  began  on  the  oysters, 
picking  out  the  flnest,  without  saying  a 
word. 

"You  here  !  you  returned  I"  cried. 
Henri. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Chicot,  with  his  mouth 
full ;  and  he  drew  the  soup  toward  him. 

"  Stop,  Chicot  !  that  is  my  dish." 

Chicot  divided  it  equalh',  and  gave  the 
king  back  half.  Then  he  poured  himself 
out  some  wine,  passed  from  the  soup  to  a 
pate  made  of  tunny  fish,  then  to  stuffed 
crab,  swallowed  as  a  finish  the  royal 
broth,  then,   with    a    g-reat  sigh,  said  : 

"  I  can  eat  no  more." 

'*Par  la  mordieu  !  I  hope  not,  Chicot." 


--.Mil  good-niorning,  m\-  king.  How 
are  you?  You  seem  to  me  very  gay  this 
morning." 

''Am  I  not,  Chicot?" 

•'  Yon  liave  quite  a  coloi- ;  is  it  your 
own  ?  " 

"Parbleu  !" 

•'  I  compliment  you  on  it." 

"The  fact  is,  I  feel  very  well  this  morn- 
ing-." 

"I  am  very  glad  of  it.  But  have  you 
no  little  tit-bits  left  for  breakfast  ?  " 

"Here  are  cherries  preserved  by  the 
ladies  of  Montmartre." 

"  The}'"  are  too  sweet." 

"  Nuts  stuffed  with  raisins." 

"Bah  !  they  have  left  the  stones  in  the 
raisins." 

"You  are  not  content  with,  anything." 

••  Well  !  really,  on  my  word,  every- 
thing degenerates,  even  cooking-,  and  \'ou 
begin  to  live  very  badly  at  your  court." 

"  Do  they  live  better  at  that  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  ?  " 

"  Well  I — I  do  not  say  no."    . 

•'•'  Then  there  must  be  great  changes." 

"Ah  !  you  do  not  know  how  right  you 
are." 

"Tell  me  about  3'our  journey  I  that 
will  amuse  me." 

"  Willing-ly  ;  that  is  what  I  came  for. 
Where  shall  I  begin  ?'' 

"  At  the  beginning.  How  did  you 
make  your  journey?" 

"Oh  !  delightfully." 

-'  And  met  with  no  disagreeable  advent- 
ures— no  bad  company  ?  " 

"Oh!  who  would  dream  of  annoying 
an  ambassador  of  his  Most  Christian  Maj- 
est3'?  You  calumniate  your  subjects,  my 
son . ' ' 

"  I  asked,"  said  the  king-,  flattered  b^' 
the  tranquillit}^  that  reig-ned  in  his  king- 
dom, •'•  because  ^'ou  had  no  official  char- 
acter, and  might  have  run  some  risk." 

"I  tell  3'ou,  Henriquet,  that  3'ou  have 
the  most  charming-  kingdom  in  the  world. 
Travelers  are  nourished  gratis  ;  the3'  are 
sheltered  for  the  love  of  God ;  the3'  walk 
on  flowers ;  and  as  for  the  wheel  ruts, 
they  are  carpeted  with  velvet  and  fringed 
with  gold.     It  is  incredible,  but  true." 

•'  Then  vou  are  content  ?  " 
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''Enchanted/" 

••  Yes,  yes;  ray  police  is  well  org-anized." 
'•  Marvelously;  I  must  do  them  justice/' 
••  And  the  road  is  safe  ?  '" 
'•'  As  that  of  Paradise." 
''Chicot,  we  are  returning-  to  Virgil ."" 
"To  what  part?" 

'•  To  the  Bucolics.  '  O  fortunatos  iiim- 
ium  ! '  " 

"Ah  !  very  well;  but  why  this  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  plowmen  ?  " 

•■Alas  I  because  it  is  not  the  same  in 
towns." 

"The  fact  is,  Henri,  that  the  towns  are 
tlie  centers  of  corruption." 

"  Judg-e  of  it.   You  go  500  leagues  with- 
out accident,  while  I  gro  only  to  Vincennes, 
three-fourths  of  a  leag-ue,  and  narrowly 
escape  assassination  b}^  the  way." 
••Ohl  bah  !  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  it,  my  friend  ;  I 
am  having  it  written.  Without  mj'^  Forty- 
five  g-uardsmen  I  should  have  been  a  dead 
man." 

'•  Truly-!  where  did  it  take  place  ?  "" 
'•  You  mean,  where  was  it  to  have  taken 
place  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"At  Bel-Esbat." 

"  Near  the  convent  of  our  friend  Goren- 
flot?* 

"  Just  so." 

"'  And  how  did  he  behave  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ?  " 

"  Wonderfully,  as  usual.  Chicot,  I  do 
not  know  if  he  had  heard  an}^  rumor;  but 
instead  of  snoring  in  bed,  he  was  up  in  his 
balcon}^  while  all  his  convent  kept  the 
road.""^ 

"And  he  did  nothing  else?"* 
"  Who  ?  " 
"  Dom  Modeste."" 

"  He  blessed  me  with  a  majesty  peculiar 
to  himself,  Chicot." 
"And  his  monks  ?  " 
"They  cried  'Vive  le  Roil'  tremend- 
oush-." 

"  And  were  they  not  armed  ?  " 
"They  were  completely  armed,  which 
was  a  wonderful  piece  of  thoughtfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  worthy  prior  ;  and  yet 
this  man  has  said  nothing,  and  asked  for 
nothing.     He  did  not  come  the  next  day, 


like  D'Epernon,  to  search  my  pockets, 
crying,  '  Sire,  something  for  having  saved 
the  king.'  " 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,  he  is  incapable  of  it ; 
besides,  his  hands  would  not  go  into  your 
pockets." 

"  Chicot,  no  jests  about  Dom  Modeste; 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  my  reign  ; 
and  I  declare  that  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity I  will  give  him  a  bishopric." 
"And  you  will  do  well,  my  king." 
"Remark    one   thing,    Chicot,    that   a 
great  man  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  is 
complete  :  we  gentlemen,  yon  see,  inherit 
in  our  blood   certain   vices   and    virtues. 
Thus,  the  Valois  are  cunning  and  subtle, 
brave,   but  idle;    the  Lorraines  are  am- 
bitious, greedy,  and  intriguing  ;  the  Bour- 
bons are  sensual,  without  ideas,  force,  or 
will.     Look  at  Henri :    when  Nature,  on 
the  contrary,  draws  a  great  man  from 
among  the  people,  like  Gorenflot,  he  is 
complete." 

"You  think  so  ?  " 

"Yes;  learned,  modest,  cunning,  and 
brave,  3'ou  could  make  of  him  what  you 
liked — minister,  general,  or  pope." 

"  Pray  stop,  sire.  If  the  brave  man 
heard  you  he  would  burst  his  skin,  for,  in 
spite  of  what  j^ou  sa^^  Dom  Modeste  is 
very  vain." 

"  You  are  jealous,  Chicot." 

"  I  I  Heaven  forbid  !     Jealous  !  " 

"I  am  but  just;  noble  blood  does  not 
blind  me.     '  Stemmata  quid  faciunt?  '  " 

"  Bravo  !  and  you  say,  then,  Henri, 
that  you  were  nearly  assassinated  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"By  the  League,  mordieu  !  " 

"  How^  does  the  League  get  on  ?  " 

"Just  the  same." 

"  Which  means  that  it  grows  daily." 

"  Oh  !  political  bodies  never  live  which 
grow  big  too  young.  They  are  like  chil- 
dren, Chicot." 

"  Then  you  are  content,  my  son  ?  " 

"Nearly  so." 

"  You  arc  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Chicot,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  return." 

" '  Habemus  consulem  facetum,'  as 
Cato  said." 
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'*  You  bring"  g-ood  iun\  s,  do  you  not?  '' 

'•  I  should  think  so." 

'•'You  Iceep  me  in  suspense." 

"  Whei-e  shall  I  begin  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  said,  from  the  begin- 
ning*; but  you  always  wander  from  the 
point.  You  say  that  the  journey  was 
g-ood  ?  " 

"  You  see  I  have  returned  whole." 

'•  Yes  ;  then  let  me  hear  of  3'our  arrival 
in  Navarre.  What  was  Henri  doing-  when 
you  arrived  ?  " 

''  Making-  love." 

"ToMargot?" 

'•Oh!  no." 

*'•'  It  would  have  astonished  me  had  it 
been  so  ;  he  is  always  unfaithful  to  his 
wife — the  rasteal !  Unfaithful  lo  a  daugh- 
ter of  France  !  Luckily,  she  pays  him 
back.  And  when  you  arrived,  what  was 
the  name  of  Marg-ot's  rival  ?  " 

'■•' Fosse  use." 

'•  A  Montmorenc3'.  Come,  that  is  not 
so  bad  for  a  bear  of  Beam.  The3''  spoke 
here  of  a  peasant,  a  gardener's  daug-hter." 

'•Oh!  that  is  very  old." 

'•  Then  he  is  faithless  to  Marg-ot  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  possible." 

"And  she  is  furious  ?  " 

"  Enragred." 

"  And  she  reveng-es  herself  ?  " 

"I  believe  so." 

Henri  rubbed  his  hands  303'fully. 

"  What  will  she  do  ?"  cried  he.  "Will 
she  move  heaven  and  earth-^bring"  Spain 
on  Navarre — Artois  and  Flanders  on 
Spain  ?  Will  she  call  in  her  little  brother 
Henriquet  ag-ainst  her  husband  Henri?  " 

'•  It  is  possible." 

"  You  saw  her  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  they  execrate  each  other  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that  in  their  hearts  they  do 
not  adore  each  other." 

"  But  in  appearance  ?  " 

"They  are  the  best  friends  in  the 
world." 

"  Yes,  but  some  fine  morning-  some  new 
love  will  embroil  them  completely." 

"  Well  I  this  new  love  has  come." 

"  Bah  !  " 

"Yes,  on  my  honor;  but  shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  fear  ?  " 


••Yes." 

•'That  this  new  love,  instead  of  em- 
broiling-, will  reconcile  them." 

•*  Then  there  is  a  new  love,  really  ^  " 

■•  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  yes." 

••Of  Henri's?" 

••Of  Henri's." 

••For  whom?" 

"  You  wish  to  know  all,  do  3'ou  not  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  Chicot ;  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  m3"  son,  then  I  must  go  back 
to  the  beg-inning-." 

"  Go  back,  but  be  quick." 

•'  You  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bearnais  ?*' 

"Well?" 

"'  And  I  read  it." 

"  What  do  3'ou  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  That  if  it  was  not  delicate,  at  least  it 
was  cunning." 

"  It  oug-ht  to  have  embroiled  them  ?  "" 

"  Yes,  if  Henri  and  Marg-ot  had  been 
an  ordinary,  commonplace  couple." 

"  What  do  3^ou  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  Henri  is  no  fool." 

"Oh!" 

•'  And  that  he  guessed."' 

"Guessed  what?" 

"  That  you  wished  to  make  him  quarrel 
with  his  wife." 

"That  was  clear." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  was  less  clear  was 
3^our  object  in  doing-  so." 

"'  Ah  !  diable  !  the  object — '" 

"  Yes,  this  Bearnais  thought  3'our  aim 
was  to  make  him  quarrel  with  his  wife, 
that  3'^ou  might  not  have  lo  pa^^  her 
dowry." 

"  Oh !  '' 

"  Mon  Dieu,  yes  ;  that  is  what  g-ot  into 
the  head  of  that  devil  of  a  Bearnais." 

"Goon,  Chicot,"  said  the  king-,  beg-in- 
ning- to  look  anno^'ed. 

"  Well  !  scarcely  had  he  gruessed  that, 
than  he  became  what  \-ou  look  now,  sad 
and  melanchoh' ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
hardly  thought  of  Fosseuse." 

"Bah!" 

"  Yes,  reall3%  and  then  he  conceived 
that  other  love  I  told  you  of." 

"  But  this  man  is  a  Turk — a  Pagan. 
And  wliat  did  Margot  say  ?  " 

"This  time,  my  son,  you  will  be  aston- 
ished.    Margot  was  dehghted." 
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"But  what  is  the  name  of  this  new 
mistress  ?  '" 

"  Oh  !  she  is  a  beautiful  and  sti-ong  per- 
son, capable  of  defending-  herself  if  she  is 
attacked." 

'*  And  did  she  defend  herself  ?  '' 

"  Oh,  yes  !  " 

'•' So  that  Henri  was  repulsed  ?  '" 

••'At  first."' 

''And  afterward  ?  '" 

'•'  Oh  !  Henri  is  persevering-,  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  charg-e." 

•'•So  that?" 

•'  So  that  he  won  her." 

••  How  ?  " 

•'  By  petards." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  talking- 
about  ?  " 

'•'The  truth." 

'•'  Petards !  Who  is  this  belle  that  is 
taken  with  petards  ?  " 

"  It  is  Mademoiselle  Cahors." 

•■'  Mademoiselle  Cahors  !  " 

••Yes,  a  larg"e  and  beautiful  g-irl,  who 
has  one  foot  on  the  Got,  and  the  other 
on  the  hills,  and  whose  g-uardian  is,  or 
rather  was,  M.  de  Vesin,  a  brave  gentle- 
man of  ray  acquaintance." 

"Mordieu!"  cried  Henri,  furiously, 
"  my  city  !  he  has  taken  my  city." 

''Why,  you  see,  Henri,  3'ou  w^ould  not 
give  it  to  him,  and  he  was  oblig-ed  to  take 
it.  But,  apropos,  here  is  a  letter  that  he 
asked  me  to  deliver  into  3'our  own  hand." 

And  Chicot,  drawing  out  a  letter,  gave 
it  to  the  king.  It  w^as  the  one  Henri  had 
written  after  taking  Cahors,  and  it  fin- 
ished with  these  words  :  "  Quod  mihi 
dixisti  profuit  multum,  cognosco  meos 
devotos ;  nosce  tuos ;  Chicotus  C£etera 
expediet." 

Which  meant,  "  What  you  told  me  was 
ver^^  useful ;  I  know  my  fi-iends ;  know 
yours.     Chicot  will  tell  you  the  rest." 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

HOW,    AFTER   RECEIVING    NEWS  FROM   THE 

SOUTH,  HENRI  RECEIVED  NEWS 

FROM   THE  NORTH. 

The  king,  highl3^  exasperated,  could 
hardlj'^  read  the  letter  which  Chicot  gave 
to  him.  While  he  deciphered  the  Latin 
with   ever}'   sign   of  impatience,    Chicot, 


before  a  gi'eal  Venetian  mirror,  which 
hung  over  a  gilt  table,  was  admiring  the 
infinite  grace  of  his  own  person  under  his 
militar}^  dress. 

"Oh!  I  am  betra^'ed,"  cried  Henri, 
when  he  had  finished  the  letter ;  "  the 
Bearnais  had  a  plan,  and  I  never  sus- 
pected it."" 

"  M3'  son,"  said  Chicot,  "  3'ou  know 
the  proverb,  'Still  waters  run  deepest "  ?  " 

"  Go  to  the  devil  with  3'our  proverbs." 

Chicot  went  to  the  door  as  if  to  obe3\ 

"  No,  remain." 

Chicot  stopped. 

'•  Cahors  taken  !  "  continued  Henri. 

"Yes,  and  ver}'  well  done,  too." 

"  Then  he  has  generals  and  engineers  ?" 

'•  No,  he  is  too  poor  for  that;  he  could 
not  pay  them  ;  he  does  it  ail  himself." 

"  He  fight !  "  said  Henri,  disdainfully. 

"  I  do  not  sa3'^  that  he  rushes  into  it 
with  enthusiasm  ;  no,  he  resembles  those 
people  who  try  the  water  before  the3' 
bathe  ;  he  just  dips  the  ends  of  his  fingers 
with  a  little  shudder,  which  augurs  badly, 
then  his  breast;  all  this  takes  him  about 
ten  minutes,  and  then  he  rushes  into  action, 
and  through  fire,  like  a  salamander." 

"  Diable  !  " 

•  •'  And  I  assure  3'ou,  Henri,  the  fire  was 
hot  there." 

The  king  rose  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"Here  is  a  misfortune  for  me,"  cried 
he  ;  "  the3^  will  laugh  at  it :  they  will  sing 
about  it.  Mordieu  !  it  is  lucky  1  thought 
of  sending  the  promised  aid  to  Antwerp; 
Antwerp  will  compensate  for  Cahors  ;  the 
north  Avill  blot  out  the  south." 

"Amen!"  said  Chicot,  plunging  his 
hands  into  the  king's  sweetmeat-box  to 
finish  his  desert. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  usher  announced  "M.  le  Comte  du 
Bouchage." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Henri,  "  I  told  3''ou  so  ; 
here  are  news.     Enter,  comte,  enter." 

The  usher  opened  the  door,  and  Henri 
du  Bouchage  entered  slowly  and  bent  a 
knee  to  the  king. 

"Still  pale  and  sad,"  said  the  king. 
"  Come,  friend,  take  a  holiday  air  for  a 
little  while,  and  do  not  tell  me  good  news 
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with  a  doleful  face :  speuk  quickly,  Du 
Bouchag-e.  for  I  want  to  hear.  You  couic 
from  Flanders? '' 

''Yes,  sire." 

•'  And  quickly  ?  " 

"As  quickly,  sire,  as  a  man  can  ride." 

"  You  are  welcome.  And  now,  wliat 
o£  Antwerp  ?  " 

*•  Antwerp  belongs  to  the  Prince  of 
Orang-e." 

"  To  the  Prince  of  Orang-e  !  '* 

"Yes,  to  William." 

•'But  did  not  my  brother  attack  Ant- 
werp ?  " 

"Yes,  sire;  but  now  he  is  traveling-  to 
Chateau-Thierry." 

"  He  has  left  the  army  ?  " 

"  Sire,  there  is  no  long-er  an  army."' 

••'  Oh  !  "  cried  the  king-,  sinking-  back  in 
his  armchair,  '•  but  Joj^euse — *' 

"Sire,  my  brother,  after  having-  done 
wonders  with  his  sailors,  after  having 
conducted  the  whole  of  the  retreat,  rallied 
the  few  men  who  escaped  the  disaster, 
and  sent  me  home  with  an  escort  for  M. 
le  Due  d'Anjou." 

"A  defeat!"  murmured  the  king. 
But  all  at  once,  with  a  strange  look, 
"  Then  Flanders  is  lost  to  my  brother  ?  '" 

"  Absolutelj^  sire." 

•-•Without  hope?" 

'•  I  fear  so,  sire." 

The  clouds  gradually  cleared  from  the 
king's  brow. 

"That  poor  Francois,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing; "he  is  unlucky  in  his  search  for  a 
crown.  He  missed  that  of  Navarre,  he 
has  stretched  out  his  hand  for  that  of  En- 
gland, and  has  touched  that  of  Flanders  ; 
I  would  wager,  Du  Bouchage,  that  he 
will  never  reign,  although  he  desires  it 
so  much.  And  how  many  prisoners  were 
taken  ?  ' " 

"About  two  thousand." 

"How  many  killed?" 

"  At  least  as  many  ;  and  among  them 
M.  de  St.  Aignan." 

"  What  !  poor  St.  Aignan  dead  !  " 

"Drowned." 

"  Drowned  !  Did  you  throw  yourselves 
into  the  Scheldt?  " 

"  No,  the  Scheldt  threw  itself  upon  us." 

The  comte   then  gave   the   king  a   de- 


scriptic^n  of  the  battle,  and  of  the  inunda- 
tions. Henri  listened  .silently.  When  the 
recital  was  over-,  he  rose,  and  kneeling 
down  on  his  prie:Dieu,  said  some  praj'ers, 
and  then  returned  with  a  perfecth'^  calm 
face. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  I  trust  I  bear  things 
like  a  king;  and  3'ou,  comte,  since  your 
brother  is  saved,  like  mine,  tliank  God, 
and  smile  a  little." 

"  Sire,  I  am  at  your  orders." 

"'  What  do  you  ask  as  pa^'ment  for  your 
services,  Du  Bouchage?  " 

"Sire,  I  have  rendered  no  service." 

"I  dispute  that;  but  at  least  your 
brother  has." "Immense,  sire." 

"He  has  saved  the  armj',  you  say,  or 
rather,  its  remnants?  " 

"There  is  not  a  man  left  who  does  not 
say  that  he  owes  his  life  to  m^'  brother." 

"  Well !  Du  Bouchage,  my  will  is  to  ex- 
tend mj'-  benefits  to  both,  and  I  only  imi- 
tate in  that  Him  who  made  j^ou  both  rich, 
brave,  and  handsome ;  besides,  I  should 
imitate  those  great  politicians  who  always 
rewarded  the  bearers  of  bad  news."" 

"Oh!"  said  Chicot,  "I  have  known 
men  hung  for  bringing  bad  news." 

"That  is  possible,"  said  the  king;  "but 
remember  the  senate  that  thanked  Var- 
ron.'* 

"You  cite  republicans,  Valois;  mis- 
fortune makes  you  humble." 

"  Come,  Du  Bouchage,  what  will  you 
have — what  would  you  like  ?  " 

"Since  3'our  majesty  does  me  the  honor 
to  speak  to  me  so  kindly,  I  will  dare  to 
profit  b}--  your  goodness.  I  am  tired  of 
life,  sire,  and  yet  have  a  repugnance  to 
shortening  it  myself,  for  God  forbids  it, 
and  all  the  subterfuges  that  a  man  of 
honor  employs  in  such  a  case  are  mortal 
sins.  To  get  one's  self  killed  in  battle 
or  to  let  one's  self  die  of  hunger  are 
only  diff'erent  forms  of  suicide.  I  renounce 
the  idea,  therefore,  of  dying  before  the 
term  which  God  has  fixed  for  m^^  life,  and 
yet  the  world  fatigues  me,  and  I  must 
leave  it." 

"My  friend  !  "  said  the  king. 

Chicot  looked  with  interest  at  the  young 
man,  so  beautiful,  so  brave,  so  rich,  and 
yet  speaking  in  this  desponding  tone. 
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••Sire/'  continued  the  comte,  "every- 
thing- that  has  happened  to  me  for  some 
time  has  strengthened  m}'  resolution.  I 
wish  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of 
God,  who  is  the  sovereign  consoler  of  the 
afflicted,  as  he  is  of  the  happy.  Deign 
then,  sire,  to  facilitate  my  entrance  into 
a  religious  life,  for  my  heart  is  sad  unto 
death." 

The  king  wns  moved  at  this  doleful 
request. 

*'Ah!  I  understand,"  said  he;  "you 
wisli  to  become  a  monk,  but  you  fear  the 
probation." 

''I  do  not  fear  the  austerities,  sire,  but 
the  time  the}'  leave  one  in  indecision.  It 
is  not  to  soften  m\^  life,  nor  to  spare  my 
bod}'  anj'  physical  suffering,  or  my  mind 
anj'  moral  privation,  but  it  is  to  pass  at 
once  from  this  world  to  the  grating  which 
separates  me  from  it,  and  which  one  gen- 
erally attains  so  slowly," 

"  Poor  boy  !  "  said  the  king.  •'  I  think 
he  will  make  a  good  preacher  ;  will  he 
not,  Chicot  ? " 

Chicot  did  not  repl}^.  Du  Bouchage 
continued  : 

"You  see,  sire,  that  it  is  with  my  own 
famih'  that  the  struggle  will  take  place, 
and  with  my  relations  that  I  shall  meet 
with  the  greatest  opposition.  M3'  bro- 
ther, the  cardinal,  at  once  so  good  and  so. 
worldly,  will  find  a  thousand  reasons  to 
persuade  me  against  it.  At  Rome  3'^our 
majest\'  is  all-powerful ;  you  have  asked 
me  what  I  wish  for,  and.  promised  to 
gi-ant  it;  my  wish  is  this,  obtain  from 
Rome  an  authorit}^  that  m^''  novitiate  be 
dispensed  with." 

The  king  rose  smiling,  and  taking  tlie 
comte's  hand,  said — 

"  I  will  do  what  you  ask,  m}^  son.  You 
wish  to  serve  God,  and  you  are  right;  he 
is  a  better  master  than  I  am.  You  have 
my  promise,  dear  comte." 

"Your  majesty  overwhelms  me  with 
joy,"  cried  the  young  man,  kissing  Hen- 
ri's hand  as  though  he  had  made-  him 
duke,  peer,  or  marshal  of  France.  "  Then 
it  is  settled  ?  " 

"  On  my  word  as  a  king  and  a  gentle- 
man." 

Something  like  a  smile  passed  over  the 


lips  of  Du  Bouchage  ;  he  bowed  respect- 
full\'  to  the  king  and  took  leave. 

"What  a  happ3'  young  man,"  said 
Henri. 

"Oh!"  said  Chicot,  "j^ou  need  not 
envy  him  :  he  is  not  more  doleful  than 
yourself." 

"  But,  Chicot,  he  is  going  to  give  hiiu- 
self  up  to  rehgion." 

"And  who  the  devil  prevents  you  from 
doing  the  same  ?  I  know  a  cardinal  Avho 
will  give  all  necessary  aid,  and  he  has 
more  interest  at  Rome  than  you  have  ; 
do  you  not  know  him  ?  I  mean  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Guise." 

"'Chicot!" 

'^'' And  if  the  tonsure  disquiets  you,  for 
it  is  rather  a  delicate  operation,  the  pret- 
tiest hands  and  the  prettiest  scissors — 
golden  scissors,  ma  foi ! — will  give  you 
this  j)recious  symbol,  which  would  raise 
to  three  the  number  of  the  crowns  you 
have  worn,  and  will  justif}'-  the  device, 
'Manet  ultima  coelo.'  " 

"  Pretty  hands,  do  you  say  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  do  you  mean  to  abuse  the  hands 
of  Madame  de  Montpensier  ?  How  severe 
3^ou  are  upon  j'^our  subjects," 

The  king  frowned,  and  passed  over  his 
ej^'es  a  hand  as  white  as  those  spoken  of, 
but  more  trembling, 

"'  Well !  "  said  Chicot,  "  let  us  leave 
that,  for  I  see  that  the  conversation  does 
not  please  3'ou,  and  let  us  return  to  sub- 
jects that  interest  me  personally." 

The  king  made  a  gesture,  half  indif- 
ferent, half  approving, 

"Have  you  heard,  Henri,"  continued 
Chicot,  "  whether  those  Joyeuses  carried 
off  an}'  woman  ?  "' 

"Not  that  I  know  of," 

"  Have  the}'-  burned  anything  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  How  should  I  know  what  a  great  lord 
burns  to  amuse  himself ;  the  house  of 
some  poor  devil,  perhaps." 

"  Are  you  mad,  Chicot  ?  Burn  a  house 
for  amusement  in  my  city  of  Paris  !  " 

"Oh  !  why  not?" 

"Chicot!" 

"  Then  they  have  done  nothing  thai 
you  know  of?  " 

"Ma  foi,  no." 
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"Oh!  so  much  the  better,''  said  Chi- 
cot, drawing'  a  long-  liroatli  like  a  man 
much  relieved. 

"Do  3'ou  know  one  thing-,  Chicot?"' 
said  Henri. 

"No,  I  do  not." 

"It  is  that  you  have  become  wicked." 

"I  ?  " 

"Yes,,  you." 

"  My  sojourn  in  the  toml)  had  sweet- 
ened me,  but  your  presence.  g:i-eat  king-, 
lias  destroyed  the  effect." 

"  You  become  insupportable,  Chicot : 
and  I  now  attribute  to  you  ambitious 
pi-ojects  and  intrigues  of  which  I  formerly 
lii'lieved  you  incapable." 

"  Projects  of  ambition  !  I  ambitious  I 
Heuriquet,  m}'  son,  you  used  to  be  only 
loolish,  now  3'ou  are  mad  ;  you  have  pro- 
gressed." 

"  And  I  tell  you,  M.  Chicot,  that  you 
wish  to  separate  from  me  all  my  old 
Iriends,  b\'  attributing  to  them  intentions 
which  they  have  not,  and  crimes  of  which 
I  hey  never  thought:  in  fact,  you  wish  to 
monopolize  me." 

"'  I  monopolize  3'OU  I  what  for  ?  God 
forbid  !  you  are  too  tiresome,  without 
counting-  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  you 
with  your  food.  Oh  !  no,  indeed  !  Ex- 
plain to  me  whence  comes  this  strange 
Idea." 

•"You  began  by  listening  coldly  to  m}' 
praises  of  your  old  friend,  Dom  Modeste, 
to  whom  _you  owe  much.'' 

"  I  owe  much  to  Dom  Modeste  I    Good." 

'■  Then  you  tried  to  calumniate  the  Jo\'e- 
uses.  my  true  friends." 

"  I  do  not  say  no." 

"Then  you  launched  a  shaft  at  the 
Guises." 

"  Ah  !  you  love  them  now:  3-ou  love  all 
the  world  to-daj',  it  seems." 

"No,  I  do  not  love  them;  but,  as  just 
now  they  keep  themselves  close  and  quiet, 
and  do  not  do  me  the  least  harm,  I  do  not 
tear  them,  and  I  cling  to  all  old  and  well- 
icnown  faces.  All  these  Guises,  with  their 
lierce  looks  and  great  swords,  have  never 
tlone  me  any  harm,  after  all,  and  they 
resemble — shall  I  tell  you  what  ?  " 

"Do,  Henri:  I  know  how  clever  you 
are  at  comparisons." 


"  They  resemble  those  perch  that  they 
let  loose  in  the  ponds  to  chase  the  great 
fish  and  prevent  them  growing  too  fat : 
but  suppose  that  the  great  fish  are  not 
afraid?" 

"-  Well !  " 

"'  Tiien  the  teeth  of  the  perch  are  not 
strong  enough  to  get  through  their 
scales." 

"' Oh  !•  Heni-i  !  my  fi-iend,  how  clever 
you  arc  !  " 

"  While  your  Bearnais — "' 

"Well,  have  you  a  comparison  for  him 
also  ?  " 

"  While  3'our  Bearnais,  who  mews  like 
a  cat,  bites  like  a  tiger." 

"Well,  my  son,  I  will  tell  you  what  to 
do  ;  divorce  the  queen  and  marry  Madame 
do  Montpensier  ;  was  she  not  once  in  love 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  the  source  of  all  her 
menaces,  Chicot ;  she  has  a  woman's  spite 
against  me,  and  she  provokes  me  now  and 
then,  but  luckily  I  am  a  man,  and  can 
laugh  at  it." 

As  Henri  finished  these  words,  the 
usher  cried  at  the  door,  "'  A  messenger 
from  M.  le  Due  de  Guise  for  his  majesty." 

"Is  it  a  coui'ier  or  a  gentleman?" 
asked  the  king. 

"It  is  a  captain,  sire." 

"Let  him  enter  ;  he  is  Avelcome." 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

THE     TWO    COMPANIONS. 

Chicot,  at  this  announcement,  sat 
down  and  turned  his  back  to  the  door  : 
but  the  first  words  pronounced  by  the 
duke's  messenger  made  him  start.  He 
opened  his  e^^es.  The  messenger  could 
see  nothing  but  the  eye  of  Chicot  peering 
from  behind  the  chair,  while  Chicot  could 
see  him  altogether. 

"You  come  from  Lorraine?"  asked 
the  king  of  the  new  comer,  who  had  a  fine 
and  warlike  appearance. 

"Not  so,  sire;  I  come  from  Soissons, 
where  M.  le  Due,  who  has  been  a  month 
in  that  city,  gave  me  this  letter  to  deliver 
to  your  majesty-." 

The  taessenger  then  opened  his  buff 
coat,  which  was  fastened  by  silver  clasps, 
and  drew  from  a  leather  pouch  lined  with 
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silk  not  one  letter,  but  two  ;  for  they  had 
stuck  tog-ether  by  the  wax,  and  as  the 
captain  advanced  to  g-ive  the  king-  one 
letter,  the  other  fell  on  the  carpet.  Chi- 
cot's eyes  followed  the  messeng-er,  and 
saw  the  color  spread  over  his  cheeks  as 
he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  letter  he  had  let 
fall.  But  Henri  saw  nothing-,  he  opened 
his  own  letter  and  read,  while  the  mes- 
senger watched  him  closely. 

"Ah  !  M.  Borromee,"  thought  Chicot, 
"  so  you  are  a  captain,  are  you  ?  " 

"Good,"  said  the  king-,  after  reading- 
the  duke's  letter  with  evident  satisfaction. 
"Goj  captain,  and  tell  M.  de  Guise  that 
I  am  grateful  for  his  offer." 

"  Your  majesty  will  not  honor  me  with 
a  written  answer  ?  " 

"No,  I  shall  see  the  duke  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  can  thank  him  m^'self." 

The  captain  bowed  and  went  out. 

"  You  see,  Chicot,"  then  said  the  king-, 
"  that  M.  de  Guise  is  free  from  all  mach- 
inations. This  brave  duke  has  learned 
the  Navarre  business,  and  he  fears  that 
the  Huguenots  will  raise  up  their  heads, 
for  he  has  also  ascertained  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  about  to  send  re-enforcements 
to  Henri.  Now,  guess  what  he  is  about 
to  do." 

As  Chicot  did  not  repl}^,  Henri  went  on. 

"  Well !  he  offers  me  the  army  that  he 
has  just  raised  in  Lorraine  to  watch  Flan- 
ders, and  sa^^s  that  in  six  weeks  it  will  be 
at  vc\y  command,  with  its  g-eneral.  What 
do  you  say  to  that,  Chicot  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  Realh',  my  dear  Chicot,"  continued 
the  king,  "  3'ou  are  as  absurdly  obstinate 
as  a  Spanish  mule;  and  if  I  happen  to 
convince  \o\x  of  some  error,  you  sulk ; 
yes,  sulk." 

Not  a  sound  came  to  contradict  Henri 
in  this  frank  opinion  of  his  friend.  Now 
silence  displeased  Henri  more  than  con- 
tradiction. 

"I  believe,"  said  he,  "that  the  fellow 
has  had  the  impertinence  to  go  to  sleep. 
Chicot  !  "  continued  he,  advancing  to  the 
armchair;  "reply  when  your  king  speaks. " 

But  Chicot  did  not  repl}^,  for  he  was  not 
there;  and  Henri  found  the  armchair 
empt3^ 


He  looked  all  round  the  .  room,  but 
Chicot  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  king 
gave  a  superstitious  shudder  ;  it  some- 
times came  into  his  mind  that  Chicot 
was  a  supernatural  being — a  diabolic  in- 
carnation, of  a  good  kind,  it  was  true, 
but  still  diabolical. 

He  called  Nambu  the  usher,  and  ques- 
tioned him,  and  he  assured  his  majesty 
that  he  had  seen  Chicot  go  out  five  min- 
utes before  the  duke's  messenger  left. 

"Decidedly,"  thought  Henri,  "Chicot 
was  vexed  at  being  in  the  wrong.  How 
ill-natured  men  are,  even  the  best  of 
them." 

Nambu  was  right ;  Chicot  had  trav- 
ersed the  antechambers  silently-,  but 
still  he  was  not  able  to  keep  his  spurs 
from  sounding,  which  made  several 
people  turn,  and  bow  when  they  saw 
w^ho  it  was. 

The  captain  came  out  five  minutes  after 
Chicot,  went  down  the  steps  across  the 
court  proudl}^  and  with  a  satisfied,  air  ; 
proud  of  his  person,  and  pleased  that  the 
king  had  received  him  so  well,  and  without 
any  suspicions  of  M.  de  Guise.  As  he 
crossed  the  draAvbridge,  he  heard  behind 
him  steps  which  seemed  to  be  the  echo  of 
his  own.  He  turned,  thinking  that  the 
king  had  sent  some  message  to  him,  and 
great  was  his  stupefaction  to  see  behind 
him  the  demure  face  of  Robert  Briquet. 
It  maj^  be  remembered  that  the  first  feel- 
ing of  these  two  men  about  one  another 
had  not  been  exactly  syrapathetical. 

Borromee  opened  his  mouth,  and  paused; 
and  in  an  instant  was  joined  by  Chicot. 

"  Corboeuf  !  "  said  Borromee. 

"Ventre  de  biche  !  "  crienl  Chicot. 

"  The  bourgeois  !  " 

"  The  reverend  father  !  " 

"With  that  helmet!  " 

'•With  that  buff  coat!" 

"  I  am  surprised  to  see  you." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  meet  ^''ou  again." 

And  they  looked  fiercely  at  each  other, 
but  Borromee,  quickly  assuming  an  air  of 
amiable  urbanit3%  said,  "  Vive  Dieu,  you 
are  cunning,  M.  Robert  Briquet." 

"'  I,  reverend  father ;  and  why  do  you 
say  so  ?  " 

"'  When  vou  were  at  the  convent  of  the 
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Jacobins,  you  made  me  believe  you  were 
only  a  simple  bouig"eois.'"' 

"Ah!""  rei)lii.'d  Chicot,  '"and  what 
must  we  say  of  you,  M.  Borromee  ?  "' 

''Of  me?" 

•'Yes,  of  you." 

''And  why?" 

"  For  making'  me  believe  yow  were  only 
a  monk.  You  must  be  more  cunning- than 
the  pope  himself ;  but  you  took  uie  in  the 
snai-e." 

'•  The  snare  ?  " 

"  Yes,  doubtless ;  a  brave  captain  like 
you  does  not  change  his  cuirass  for  a  frock 
without  g-rave  reasons." 

"  With  a  soldier  like  you,  I  will  have  no 
secrets.  It  is  true  that  I  have  certain 
personal  interests  in  the  convent  of  the 
Jacobins  :  but  you  ?  " 

"And  I,  also." 

"  Let  us  chat  about  it." 

"  I  am  quite  ready." 

"  Do  you  like  wine  ?  " 

"Yes,  when  it  is  g"ood." 

"  Well  !  I  know  a  little  inn,  which  I 
think  has  no  rival  in  Paris." 

"And  I  know  one  also;  what  is  yours 
called  ?  " 

"  The  '  Corne  d'Abondance.'  " 

"Ah!" 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Nothmg." 

"  Do  you  knoAv  anything  against  this 
house  ?  " 

"Not  at  all." 

"  You  know  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  that  astonishes  me." 

"  Shall  we  go  there,  compere  ?  " 

"  Oh  :  yes,  at  once." 

"  Come,  then." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  Near  the  Porte  Bourdelle.  The  host 
appreciates  well  the  difference  between 
palates  like  yours  and  mine,  and  those  of 
everj^  thirsty  passer-bj'." 

"Can  we  talk  there?" 

"Perfectly  at  our  ease." 

"Oh  I  I  see  you  are  well  known  there." 

"Ma  foi,  no;  this  time  you  are  wrong*. 
M.  Bonhomet  sells  me  wine  when  I  want 
it,  and  I  pay  when  I  can  ;  that  is  all." 

"  Bonhomet !  that  is  a  name  that  prom- 
ises well." 

G-VOL.  VI 


"  And  keeps  its  pronuse.  Come,  com- 
pere."" 

"  Oh  !  oh  I""  said  Chicot  to  himself;  "now 
I  must  choo-se  among  my  best  grimaces ; 
for  if  Bonhomet  recognizes  me  at  once,  it 
is  all  over." 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

THE   CORNE    d'aBONDANCE. 

The  way  along-  whicli  Borromee  led 
Chicot,  never  suspecting  that  he  knew  it 
as  well  as  himself,  i"ecalled  to  oui-  Gascon 
the  happy  days  of  his  youth.  How  many 
times  had  he  in  those  days,  under  the 
rays  of  the  winter  sun,  or  in  the  cool 
shade  in  summer,  sought  out  this  house, 
toward  which  a  stranger  was  now  con- 
ducting him.  Then  a  few  pieces  of  gold, 
or  even  of  silver,  jingling  in  his  purse, 
made  him  happier  than  a  king;  and  he 
g-ave  himself  up  to  the  delightful  pleas- 
ures of  laziness,  having  no  wife  nor  chil- 
dren starving,  or  scolding  and  suspicious, 
at  home.  Then  Chicot  used  to  sit  down 
carelessly  on  the  wooden  bench,  waiting- 
for  Gorenflot,  who,  however,  was  always 
exact  to  the  time  fixed  for  dinner  :  and 
then  he  used  to  study,  with  intelligent 
curiosity,  Gorenflot  in  all  his  different 
shades  of  drunkenness. 

Soon  the  g-reat  street  of  St,  Jacques 
appeared  to  his  eyes,  the  cloister  of  St. 
Benoit,  and  nearly  in  front  of  that  the 
hotel  of  the  Corne  d'Abondance,  rather 
dirty,  and  rather  dilapidated,  but  still 
shaded  by  its  planes  and  chestnuts,  and 
embellished  inside  b}'  its  pots  of  shining- 
copper,  and  brilliant  saucepans,  looking- 
like  imitations  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
bringing-  real  g-old  and  silver  into  the 
pockets  of  the  innkeeper.  Chicot  bent 
his  back  until  he  seemed  to  lose  five  or 
six  inches  of  his  height,  and  making  a 
most  hideous  grimace,  prepared  to  meet 
his  old  friend  Bonhomet.  However,  as 
Borromee  walked  first,  it  was  to  him  that 
Bonhomet  spoke,  and  he  scarcely'  looked 
at  Chicot,  who  stood  behind.  Time  had 
left  its  traces  on  the  face  of  Bonhomet, 
as  well  as  on  his  house.  Besides  the 
wrinkles  avhich  seem  to  correspond  on 
the  human  face  to  the  cracks  made  by 
time  on  the  front   of  buildings,  M.  Bon- 
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hornet  had  assumed  airs  of  great  impor- 
tance since  Cliicot  had  seen  him  last. 
Tliese,  however,  he  never  showed  much 
to  men  of  a  warlike  appearance,  for  whom 
he  had  always  a  great  respect. 

It  seemed  to  Chicot  that  nothing  was 
changed  excepting  the  tint  of  the  ceiling, 
which  from  gra}.   had  turned  to  blaclv. 

"Come,  friend,"  said  Borromee,  "I 
know  a  little  nook  where  two  men  may 
talk  at  their  ease  while  they  drink.  Is  it 
empty  ?  *'  continued  he,  turning  to  Bon- 
homet. 

Bonhomet  answered  that  it  was,  and 
Borromee  then  led  Chicot  to  the  little 
room  already  so  well  known  to  all  readers 
of  ''  Chicot,  the  Jester." 

"Now,"    said    Borromee,   -'wait   here 
for  me  while  I  avail  myself  of  a  privilege 
granted  to  the  habitues  of  this  house." 
"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"To  go  to  the  cellar  and  fetch  one's 
own  wine." 

"Ah  !  a  jolly  privilege.  Go,  then." 
Borromee  went  out.  Chicot  watched 
him  disappear,  and  then  went  to  the  wall 
and  raised  a  picture,  representing  Credit 
killed  by  bad  paymasters,  behind  which 
was  a  bole,  through  which  you  could  see 
into  the  public  room.  Chicot  knew  this 
hole  well,  for  it  was  his  own  making. 

On  looking  through,  he  perceived  Bor- 
romee, after  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips, 
as  a  sign  of  caution,  say  something  to 
Bonhomet,  who  seemed  to  acquiesce  by  a 
nod  of  the  head,  after  which  Borromee 
took  a  light,  which  was  always  kept  burn- 
ing in  readiness,  and  descended  to  the 
cellar.  Then  Chicot  knocked  on  the  wall 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  On  hearing  this 
knock,  wliich  seemed  to  recall  to  him 
some  souvenir  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart, 
Bonhomet  started,  and  looked  roiuid  him. 
Chicot  knocked  again  impatiently,  like  a 
man  angry  at  his  first  call  not  being 
answered.  Bonhomet  ran  to  the  little 
room,  and  found  Chicot  standing  there 
upright.  At  this  sight  Bonhomet,  who, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  believed 
Chicot  dead,  uttered  a  cry,  for  he  be- 
lieved  he  saw^  a  ghost. 

" Since  when,"  said  Chicot,  "  has  a  per- 
son hke  me  been  obliged  to  call  twice  ?  " 


*'  Oh  !  dear  M.  Chicot,  is  it  you  or  your 
shade  ?  "  cried  Bonhomet. 

''Whichever  it  be,  since  you  recognize 
me,  I  hope  you  will  obey  me." 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  dear  M.  Chicot." 
"Then  whatever  noise  3^ou  hear  in  this 
room,  and  whatever  takes  place  here,  do 
not  come  until  I  call  you." 

"  Your  directions  will  be  the  easier  to 
obey,  s!nce  the3^  are  exactly  the  same  as 
your  companion  has  just  given  to  me." 
"  Yes,  but  if  he  calls,  do  not  come— 
wait  until  I  call."—"  I  will,  M.  Chicot." 
"  Good  !  now  send  away  every  one  else 
from  your  inn,  and  in  ten  minutes  let  us 
be  as  free  and  as  solitary  here  as  if  we 
came  to  fast  on  Good  Friday." 

"  In  ten  minutes,  M.  Chicot,  there  shall 
not  be  a  soul  in  the  hotel  excepting  your 
humble  servant." 

"  Go,  Bonhomet ;  you  are  not  changed, 
I  see." 

"Oh!  mon  Dieu !  mon  Dieu  ! "  said 
Bonhomet,  as  he  retired,  "  what  is  about 
to  take  place  in  my  poor  house  ?  " 

As  he  v/ent,  he  met  Borromee  return- 
ing from  the  cellar  with  his  bottles. 

We  do  not  know  how  Bonhomet  man- 
aged, but  when  the  ten  minutes  had  ex- 
pired, the  last  customer  was  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  muttering  : 

"'  Oh  !  oh  !  the  weather  is  stormy  here 
to-dav :  we  must  avoid  the  storm." 


CHAPTER   LXXXI. 

WHAT  HAPPENED   IN   THE   LITTLE   ROOM. 

When  the  captain  re-entered  the  room 
with  a  basket  in  his  hand  containing  a 
dozen  bottles,  he  was  received  by  Chicot 
with  smiles.  Borromee  was  in  haste  to 
uncork  his  bottles,  but  his  haste  was  noth- 
ing to  Chicot's  ;  thus  the  preparations 
did  not  take  long,  and  the  two  companions 
began  to  drink.  At  first,  as  though  their 
occupation  was  too  important  to  be  inter- 
rupted, they  drank  in  silence.  Chicot 
uttered  only  these  words  : 

"Parmafoi!  this  is  good  Burgundy." 

They  drank  two  botth^s  in  this  way  ;  at 
the  third,  Chicot  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  said  : 

"  Really,  we  are  drinking  as  though  we 
wished  to  intoxicate  ourselves." 
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"  It  is  so  g-ood,"  replied  Borromeo. 

"  Ah  !  it  pleases  you.  Go  on,  friend  ;  I 
have  a  strong-  head." 

And  each  of  them  swallowed  another 
bottle.  The  Avine  produced  on  each  of 
them  an  opposite  effect — it  unloosened 
Chicot's  toiig-ue,  and  lied  that  of  Bor- 
romee. 

'•  Ail  I  "  murmured  Chicot,  "you  are 
silent  ;  then  you   doubt    yourself." 

'•Ah!"  said  Borromee  to  himself, 
'•.you  chatter;  then  you  are  getting 
tipsy."  Then  he  asked  Chicot,  ''How- 
many  bottles  does  it  take  you  ?  " 

"For  wljat?" 

"To  get  lively." 

"About  four." 

"  And  to  get  tipsy  ?  " 

"About  six." 

"  And  dead  drunk  ?  " 

•'Double.*' 

"  Boaster  I  "  thought  Borromee,  "he 
stammers  already,  and  has  only  drunk 
four.  Come,  then,  we  can  go  on,"  said 
he,  and  he  drew  out  a  fifth  for  Chicot  and 
one  for  himself. 

But  Chicot  remarked  that  of  the  five 
bottles  ranged  beside  Borromee  some  were 
half  full,  and  others  two-thirds;  none 
were  empty.  This  confirmed  him  in  his 
suspicions  that  the  captain  had  bad  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  him.  He  rose  as  if  to 
fetch  his  fifth  bottle,  and  staggered  as  he 
did  so.  ■ 

"  Oh  !  '"  .said  he,  '•'  did  you  feel  ?  " 

"What?" 

"The  earth  trembling." 

"Bah!" 

"  Yes,  ventre  de  biche !  Luckily  the 
hotel  of  the  Corne  d'Abondance  is  solid, 
although  it  is  built  on  a  pivot." 

'•  What !  built  on  a  pivot  ?  " 

'"Doubtless,  since  it  turns." 

"True,"  said  Borromee,  "I  felt  the 
effects,  but  did  not  guess  the  cause." 

"  Because  you  are  not  a  Latin  scholar, 
and  have  not  read  the  'De  Natura  Rerum.' , 
If  you  had,  you  would  know  that  there  is 
no  effect  without  a  cause." 

"Well,  my  dear  captain,  for  j'ou  are  a 
captain  like  me,  are  you.not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  from  the  points  of  m3^  toes  to  t  he 
roots  of  my  hair." 


"  Well,  then,  my  dear  captain,  tell  me, 
since  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  as 
3'ou  say,  what  was  the  cau.se  of  your  dis- 
guise ?  " 

"  What  disguise  ?  " 

•'That  which  3'ou  wore  when  you  came 
to  visit  Dom  Modcste." 

"  How  was  I  disguised  ?  " 

"  As  a  bourgeois." 

"Ah!  true." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Willingly,  if  you  will  tell  me  why  you 
were  disguised  as  a  monk.  Confidence 
for  confidence." 

"Agreed,"  said  Borromee. 

"  You  wish  to  know,  then,  why  I  was 
disguised,"  said  Chicot,  with  an  utterance 
which  seemed  to  grow  thicker  and  thicker. 

"Yes,  it  puzzles  me." 

"  And  then  j'^ou  will  tell  me  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  that  was  agreed." 

"  Ah  I  true;  I  forgot.  Well,  the  thing 
is  ver.y  simple ;  I  was  a  spy  for  the  king." 

"A  spy?" 

"  Yes." 

••  Is  that,  then,  3'our  profession  ?  '* 

"  No,  I  am  an  amateur." 

'•  What  were  you  spying  there  ?  " 

"Every  one.  Dom  Modeste  himself, 
then  Brother  Borromee,  little  Jacques, 
and  the  whole  convent." 

"  And  what  did  \o\\  discover,  my 
friend  ?  " 

"  First,  that  Dom  Modeste  is  a  great 
fool." 

"  It  does  not  need  to  be  very  clever  to 
find  that  out." 

"Pardon  me;  his  majest^y  Henri  the 
Tiiird,  who  is  no  fool,  regards  him  as  one 
of  the  lights  of  the  Church,  and  is  about 
to  make. a  bishop  of  him." 

"So  be  it ;  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  that  promotion;  on  the  contrary, 
it  wnll  give  me  a  good  laugh.  But  what 
else  did  j^ou  discover?  " 

"  I  discovered  that  Brother  Borromee 
was  not  a  monk  but  a  captain." 

"  Ah  !  you  discovered  that  ?  " 

"  At  once." 

"  Anything  else  ?  " 

"I  discovered  that  Jacques  was  prac- 
ticing with  the  foils  before  he  began  with 
the  sword." 
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'•Ah  !  you  discovered  that  also.  Any- 
thing- else." 

'•Give  me  more  to  drink,  or  I  shall  re- 
member nothing-." 

'•  Remember  that  you  are  beginning 
your  sixth  bottle,"  said  Borromee  laugh- 
ing. 

"Did  we  not  come  here  to  drink  ?  " 

•'•'Certainly  we  did." 

"Let  us  drink  then." 

"  Well,"  said  Borromee,  ''  now  do  you 
remember?  " 

•''What?" 

"  What  else  you  saw  in  the  convent." 
•  "Well,    I  saw    that   the   monks   were 
really    soldiers,  and    instead    of   obeying 
Dom  Modeste,  obeyed  .you," 

"Ah,  truly:  but  doubtless  that  was 
not  all?" 

"  No;  but  more  to  drink,  or  my  memory 
will  fail  me," 

And  as  his  bottle  Wiis  empty,  he  held 
out  his  glass  for  more. 

"  Well,  now  do  you  remember  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  should  think  so," 

"  Well,  what  else  ?  " 

"  I  saw  that  there  was  a  plot." 

"  A  plot !  "  cried  Borromee,  turning- 
pale. 

"Yes,  a  plot." 

"  Against  whom  ?  " 

"  Against  the  king." 

"Of  what  nature?" 

"  To  try  and  carry  him  olT." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  When  he  was  returning  from  Vin- 
cennes." 

"  Sacre !  " 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing.     And  you  found  out  that  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  warned  the  king-?  " 

"  Parbleu  !  that  was  what  I  came  for." 

"'Then  you  were  the  cause  of  the  at- 
tempt faiUng?  " 

"Yes,  I." 

"Hang  him!"  nmrmured  Borromee. 

"  What  did  you  say?  " 

"  I  said  that  you  have  g-ood  eyes,  my 
friend." 

"  Bah  !  I  have  seen  more  than  that ; 
pass  me  one  of  your  bottles,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  1  have  seen." 


Borromee  hastened  to  comply  with  Chi- 
cot's desire. 

"  Let  me  hear,"  said  he. 

"  Firstly,  I  have  seen  M.  de  Mayenne 
wounded," 

"  Bah  !  " 

"No  wonder,  he  was  on  my  route. 
And  then  I  have  seen  the  taking  of 
Cahors." 

"  How  ?  the  taking  of  Cahors  ?  " 

"  Certainl3^  Ah  !  captain,  it  was  a 
grand  thing-  to  see,  and  a  brave  man  like 
3^ou  would  have  been  delig-hted." 

"'  I  do  not  doubt  it.  You  were,  then, 
near  the  king-  of  Navarre  ?  " 

"Side  by  side,  ray  friend,  as  we  are 
now." 

"  And  you  left  him  ?  " 

'*  To  announce  this  news  to  the  king-  of 
France." 

"  Then  you  have  been  at  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"Yes,  just  before  you." 

"Then,  as  we  have  not  quitted  each 
other  since,  I  need  not  ask  you  what  you 
have  done." 

"  On  the  contrary,  ask  ;  for  that  is  the 
most  curious  of  all." 

"  Tell  me,  then." 

"  Tell  !  oh,  it  is  very  easy  to  sa^'  tell." 

"  Try." 

"  One  more  glass  of  wine,  then,  to 
loosen  mj'-  tongue.  Quite  full ;  that  will 
do.  Well,  I  saw^,  comrade,  that  when 
you  g-ave  the  king-  the  Due  de  'Guise's 
letter,  you  let  another  fall." 

"  Another  !  "  cried  Borromee,  starting 
up. "Yes,  it  is  there." 

And  having-  tried  two  or  three  times, 
with  an  unstead}^  hand,  he  put  his  finger 
on  the  buff  doublet  of  Borromee,  just 
where  the  letter  was.  Borromee  started, 
as  though  Chicot's  finger  had  been  a  hot 
iron,  and  had  touched  his  skin  instead  of 
his  doublet. 

"  Oh,  oh!"  said  he,  "  there  is  but  one 
thing  wanting-." 
,     "  What  is  that  ?  " 

"That  .you  should  know  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed." 

"  Oh,  I  know  quite  well ;  it  is  addressed 
to  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier," 

"  Good  heavens  !  I  hope  you  have  not 
told  that  to  the  king-," 
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*'No;  but  I  will  tell  him.'' 

"When  ?  '■ 

"When  I  have  had  a  nap."  Aiul  he 
let  his  arms  fall  on  the  table,  and  his 
head  on  them. 

•'•  Then  as  soon  as  you  can  walk  you 
will  ^^"0  to  the  Louvre?" 

-a  will." 

"You  will  denounce  me." 

"  I  will  denounce  you." 

"  Is  it  not  a  jolce  ?  "" 

"What?" 

"  That  3'ou  will  tell  the  king-  after  your 
nap." 

"  Not  at  all.  You  see,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Chicot,  half  raising  his  head,  "3'OU 
are  a  conspirator,  and  I  am  a  spy;  you 
have  a  plot,  and  I  denounce  you ;  we  each 
follow  our  business." 

And  Chicot  laid  his  head  down  again, 
so  that  his  face  was  completely  hidden  b\' 
his  hands,  while  the  back  of  his  head  was 
protected  hy  his  helmet. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Borromee,  "you  will  de- 
nounce me  when  you  wake  !  "  and,  rising-, 
he  made  a  furious  blow  with  his  dagger 
on  the  back  of  his  companion,  thinking  to 
pierce  him  through  and  nail  him  to  the 
table.  But  he  had  not  reckoned  on  the 
shirt  of  mail  which  Chicot  had  carried 
awa}'  from  the  priory.  The  dagger  broke 
upon  it  like  glass,  and  for  the  second  time 
Cljicot  owed  his  life  to  it. 

Before  Borromee  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment,  Chicot's  right  fist 
SI  ruck  him  a  heavy  blow  in  the  face,  and 
sent  him  bleeding-  and  stunned  against  the 
wall. 

In  a  minute,  however,  he  was  up,  and  ' 
sword  in  liand  ;  but  this  minute  had  suf- 
ficed for  Chicot  to  draw  his  sword  also, 
and  prepare  himself.  He  seemed  to  shake 
oft',  as  if  by  enchantment,  all  the  fumes  of 
the  wine,  and  stood  with  a  steady  hand  to 
receive  his  adversar3\  The  table,  like  a 
field  of  battle,  covered  with  empty  bottles, 
lay  between  them,  but  the  blood  flowing* 
down  his  face  infuriated  Borromee,  who 
Innged  at  his  adversary  as  fiercely  as  the 
intervening-  table  permitted. 

"  Dolt !  "  cried  Chicot,  "you  see  that  it 
is  decidedly  .you  who  are  drunk,  for  you 
cannot  reach  me  across  the  table,  while 


my  arm  is  six  inches  longer  than  yours, 
and  my  sword  as  much  longer  than  your 
sword;  and  here  is  the  proof." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stretched  out  liis  arm 
and  wounded  Borromee  in  the  forehead. 
Borromee  uttered  a  cry,  still  more  of  rage 
than  of  pain,  and  as  lie  was  brave  enough, 
attacked  with  doul)le  fui-y, 

Chicot,  however,  still  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  took  a  chair  and  sat  down, 
saying,  "' Mon  Dieu  I  how  stupid  tlicse 
soldiers  are  :  thej''  pretend  to  know  how 
to  manage  their  swords,  and  any  bour- 
geois, if  he  liked,  could  kill  them  like  flies. 
Ah  !  now  you  want  to  put  out  my  eye. 
And  now  you  mount  on  the  table  :  but, 
ventre  de  biche !  take  care,  donkey." 
And  he  pricked  him  with  his  sword  in  the 
stomach,  as  lie  had  already  done  in  the 
forehead. 

Borromee  roared  with  ang-er  and  leaped 
from  the  table  to  the  floor. 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  Chicot ; 
"now  we  are  on  the  same  level,  and  we 
can  talk  while  we  are  fencing-.  Ah  I  cap- 
tain, captain,  and  so  we  sometimes  try 
our  hand  a  little  at  assassination  in  our 
spare  moments,  do  we  ?  " 

••  I  do  for  m\'  cause  wluit  you  do  for 
3'ours,"  said  Borromee,  now  brought  back 
to  the  seriousness  of  his  position,  and  ter- 
rified, in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  smoth- 
ered fire  which  seemed  gleaming  in  Chi- 
cot's eyes, 

"So  much  for  talking,"  said  Chicot; 
"'  and  \-et,  my  friend,  it  is  with  no  little 
pleasure  I  find  that  I  am  a  better  hand 
than  3'ou  are.     Ah  I  that  was  not  bad." 

Borromee  had  just  made  a  lunge  at 
Chicot,  which  had  slightly  touched  his 
breast. 

"  Not  bad,  but  I  know  the  thrust — it  is 
the  ver}'  same  you  showed  little  Jacques. 
I  was  just  saying,  then,  that.  I  have  the 
advantage  of  you,  for  I  did  not  begin  this 
quarrel,  however  anxiously  disposed  I 
might  have  been  to  do  so.  More  than 
that,  even,  I  have  allowed  you  to  carry 
out  your  project  by  giving-  you  everj'  lati- 
tude you  required,  and  yet  at  this  very 
moment  even,  I  have  only  been  acting  on 
the  defensive,  and  this,  because  I  have 
something  to  propose  to  you." 
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"Nolhinsr,"  cried  Borromee,  exasper- 
ated at  Chicot's  imperturbability,  ''noth- 
ing-." 

And  he  g-ave  a  thrust  which  ^^ould  have 
run  the  Gascon  completeh'  thi-ough  the 
body,  .if  the  latter  had  not,  with  his  long 
legs,  sprung-  back  a  step,  which  placed 
him  out  of  his  adversaria's  reach. 

"'I  am  going-  to  tell  you  what  this 
ari-ang-ement  is,  all  the  same,  so  that  I 
shall  have  nothing-  left  to  repi'oach  my- 
self for." 

''Hold  your  tongue,'*  said  Borromee  ; 
"hold  your  tong-ue  ;  it  will  be  useless." 

"  Listen,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  it  is  to  satisfy 
my  own  conscience.  I  have  no  wish  to 
shed  your  blood,  you  understand,  and  I 
don't  want  to  kill  you  until  I  am  driven 
to  extremes." 

"  Kill  me,  kill  me,  I  say,  if  you  can  !  " 
exclaimed  Borromee,  exasperated. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  have  already  once  in  my 
Ufe  killed  another  such  swoi-dsman  as  you 
are  ;  I  will  even  say  a  better  swordsman 
than  you.  Pardieu  !  you  know  him  ;  he, 
too,  w^as  one  of  De  Guise's  retainers — a 
lawyer,  too." 

"Ah!    Nicolas    David!"    said    Borro- 
mee, terrified  at  the  incident,  and  ag-ain 
placing-  himself  on   the  defensive. 
"  Exactly  so." 

"  It  was  you  who  killed  him  ?  " 
"  Oh  !  yes,  with  a  pretty  little  thrust 
which  I  will  presently  show  you,  if   you 
decline  the  arrangement  I  propose." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  what  the  arrange- 
ment is." 

"  You  will  pass  from  the  Ducde  Guise's 
service  to  that  of  the  king-,  without,  how-» 
ever,  quitting  that  of  the  due." 

"  In  other  words,  that  I  should  become 
a  spy  like  yourself  ?  " 

"No,  for  there  will  be  a  difference  ;  I 
am  not  paid,  but  you  will  be.  You  will 
begin  by  showing-  me  the  Due  de  Guise's 
letter  to  Madame  la  Duchesse  do  Mont- 
pensier ;  j'ou  will  let  me  take  a  copy  of 
it,  and  I  will  leave  you  quiet  until  an- 
other occasion.  Well,  am  I  not  consid- 
erate ?  " "  Here,"  said  Borromee,  "is 

my  answer." 

Borromee's  reply  was  "'  un  coupe  sur 
les  armes,"  so  rapidly  dealt  that  the  point 


of   his   sword   slightly    touched    Chicot's  . 
shoulder. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Cliicot,  "I  see  I 
must  positively'  show  j'ou  Nicolas  David's 
thrust.     It  is  very  simple  and  pretty." 

And  Chicot,  who  had  up  to  that  mo- 
ment been  acting-  on  the  defensive,  made 
one  step  forward  and  attacked  in  his  turn. 

"This  is  the  thrust,"  said  Chicot;  "I 
make  a  feint  in  quartr-eba.sse." 

And  he  did  so;  Borromee  parried  by 
g-iving-  way  ;  but,-  after  this  first  step 
backward  he  was  obliged  to  stop,  as  he 
found  that  he  was  close  to  the  partition. 

"Good!  precisely  so;  you  parry  in  a 
circle ;  t  hat's  wrong-,  for  my  wrist  is 
stronger  than  yours.  I  catch  your  sword 
in  mine,  thus.  I  return  to  the  attack  by 
a  tierce  haute,  I  fall  upon  you,  so,  and 
you  are  hit,  or,  rather,  you.  are  a  dead 
man  !  " 

In  fact,  the  thrust  had  followed,  or 
rather  had  accompanied,  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  slender  rapier,  penetiating- 
Borromee's  chest,  had  glided  like  a  needle 
completely  through  him,  penelrating 
deeply,  and  w-ith  a  dull,  heavy  sound, 
the  wooden  partition  behind  him. 

Borromee  flung-  out  his  arms,  letting- 
his  sword  fall  to  the  ground  ;  his  eyes 
became  fixed  and  injected  with  blood,  his 
mouth  opened  wide,  his  lips  were  stained 
with  a  red-colored  foam,  his  head  fell  on 
his  shoulder  with  a  sigh,  which  sounded 
like  a  death-rattle  ;  then  his  limbs  refused 
their  support,  and  his  bod^^  as  it  sunk  for- 
ward enlarg-ed  the  aperture  of  the  wound, 
but  could  not  free  itself  from  the  parti- 
tion, supported  as  it  was  b}^  Cliicot's  ter- 
rible wrist,  so  that  the  miserable  wretch, 
like  a  g-igantic  insect,  remained  fastened 
to  the  wall,  which  his  feet  kicked  con- 
vulsivel}'. 

Chicot,  cold  and  impassible  as  he  al- 
ways was  in  positions  of  g-reat  difficulty, 
especially  when  he  had  a  conviction  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  he  had  done 
everything-  his  conscience  could  requii-e  of 
him — Chicot,  we  say,  took  his  hand  from 
his  sword,  which  remained  in  a  horizontal 
position,  unfastened  the  captain's  belt, 
searched  his  doublet,  took  the  letter,  and 
I  read  the  address  : 
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**  Duchesse  de  Montpensier." 

All  tliis  time  the  blood  was  wollins- 
copiously  from  the  wound,  and  tiie  ai^oiiy 
of  death  was  depicted  ou  the  features  of 
the  wounded  man. 

'•'lam  dyin.g-,  I  am  dying- 1  "  he  mur- 
mured.    ''  O  Heaven  !  have  pity  on  me."' 

Tliis  last  appeal  to  the  divine  mercy, 
made  by  a  man  who  had  most  probabl^^ 
rarely  thoug-ht  of  it  until  this  moment  of 
his  direst  need,  touched  Chicot's  feeling. 

•'Let  us  be  charitable,"  he  said;  "  and 
since  this  man  must  die,  let  him  at  least 
die  as  quietly  as  possible." 

He  then  advanced  toward  the  parti- 
tion, and  hy  an  effort  withdrew  his  sword 
from  the  wall,  and  supporting  Borromee's 
body,  he  prevented  it  from  falling  heavily' 
to  the  ground. 

This  last  precaution,  however,  was  use- 
less ;  the  approach  of  death  had  been 
rapid  and  certain,  and  had  already  para- 
lyzed the*  dying  man's  limbs.  His  legs 
gave  way  beneath  him,  he  fell  into  Chi- 
cot's arms,  and  then  rolled  heavily  on  the 
floor. 

The  shock  of  his  fall  made  a  stream  of 
blood  flow  from  his  wound,  with  which 
the  last  remains  of  life  ebbed  away. 

Chicot  then  went  and  opened  the  door 
of  communication,  and  called  Bonhomet. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  call  twice,  for  the 
innkeeper  had  been  listening  at  the  door, 
and  had  successively  heard  the  noise  of 
tables  and  stools,  the  clashing  of  swords, 
and  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  ;  besides,  the 
worth}'-  M.  Bonhomet  had  particularly^, 
after  the  confidence  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  him,  too  extensive  an  experience 
of  the  character  of  gentlemen  of  the  sword 
in  general,  and  of  that  of  Chicot  in  partic- 
ular, not  to  have  guessed,  step  by  step, 
what  had  taken  place. 

The  only  thing  of  which  he  was  igno- 
rant was,  wiiich  of  the  two  adversaries 
had  fallen. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  in  praise  of 
Maitre  Bonhomet  that  his  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  real  satisfaction  when  lie 
heard  Chicot's  voice,  and  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  Gascon  who,  safe  and 
sound,  opened    the   door. 

Chicot,     whom    nothing    escaped,     re- 


marked the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  was  inwardly  pleased  at  it. 

Bonhomet,  tiemblingly,  entered  the 
apartment. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
saw  the  captain's  body  bathed  in  blood. 

"Yes,  my  poor  Bonhomet,"  said  Chi- 
cot ;  "  this  is  what  we  have  come  to  ;  our 
dear  captain  here  is  very  ill,  as  you  see." 

"Oh!  my  good  Monsieur  Chicot,  mj' 
good  Monsieur  Chicot !  "  exclaimed  Bon- 
homet, ready  to  faint. 

'•'Well,  wiiat?"  inquired  Chicot. 

"  It  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  have  chosen 
my  inn  for  this  execution  ;  such  a  hand- 
some captain,  too  !  " 

'•  Would,  you  sooner  have  seen  Chicot 
lying  there,  and  Borromee  alive?  " 

"  No,  oh  no  I  "  cried  the  host,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart. 

'•'  Well,  that  would  have  happened, 
however,  had  it  not  been  for  a  miracle  of 
Providence.'*' "  Really  ?  " 

'•  Upon  the  word  of  Chicot,  just  look  at 
m}'  back,  for  it  pains  me  a  good  deal,  my 
dear  friend." 

And  he  stooped  down  before  the  inn- 
keeper, so  that  both  his  shoulders  might 
be  on  a  level  with  the  host's  eye. 

Between  the  two  shoulders  the  doublet 
was  pierced  through,  and  a  spot  of  blood 
as  large  and  round  as  a  silver  crown 
piece  reddened  the  edges  of  the  hole. 

"Blood!"  cried  Bonhomet,  "blood! 
Ah,  you  are  wounded  !  " 

"Wait,  wait." 

And  Chicot  unfastened  his  doublet  and 
his  shirt.     "  Now  look  !  "  he  said. 

"Oh  !  you  wore  a  cuirass  I  Wliat  a 
fortunate  thing,  dear  Monsieur  Chicot ; 
and  you  were  saying  that  the  ruffian 
wished  to  assassinate  you." 

"  Diable  !  it  hardh'  seems  likely  I  should 
have  taken  an,y  pleasure  in  giving  myself 
a  dagger  thrust  betw'een  my  own  shoul- 
ders.    Now.  what  do  you  see  ?  " 

'•  A  link  broken." 

"  That  dear  captain  was  in  good  earnest 
then  ;  is  there  much  blood  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  good  deal  under  the  links.'* 

"I  must  take  off  the  cuirass,  then," 
said  Chicot. 

Chicot  took  off  his  cuirass,  and  bared 
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the  upper  part  of  his  bod^^,  which  seemed 
to  be  composed  of  nothing'  else  but  bones, 
of  nuiscles  spread  over  tlie  bones,  and  of 
skin  merely  covering-  the  muscles. 

••  Ah  !  Monsieur  Chicot,"  exclaimed 
Bonhomet,  ''you  have  a  wound  as  larg-e 
as  a  plate." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  the  blood  has  spread  ; 
there  is  what  doctors  call  ecchj'^mosis ; 
g-ive  me  some  clean  linen,  pour  into  a  g-lass 
equal  parts  of  g-ood  olive  oil  and  wine 
dregs,  and  wash  that  stain  for  me." 

"  But,  dear  M.  Chicot,  what  am  I  to  do 
with  this  bod}^  ?  " 

"Tliat  is  not  3-our  affair." 

"  What  !  not  my  aftair  ?  " 

"No.  Give  me  some  ink,  a  pen,  and  a 
sheet  of  paper." 

"  Immediately^  dear  Monsieui'  Chicot," 
said  Bonhomet,  as  he  darted  out  of  the 
room. 

Meanwhile  Chicot,  who  probably  had  no 
time  to  lose,  heated  at  the  lamp  the  point 
of  a  small  dag-g-er,  and  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  wax  the  seal  of  the  letter.  This 
being  done,  and  as  there  was  nothing"  else 
to  retain  the  dispatch,  Chicot  drew  it  from 
its  envelope,  and  read  it  with  the  liveliest 
marks  of  satisfaction. 

Just  as  he  had  finished  reading-  it,  Maitre 
Bonhomet  returned  with  the  oil,  the  wine, 
the  paper,  and  the  pen. 

Chicot  arranged  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
before  him,  sat  himself  down  at  the  table, 
and  turned  his  back  with  stoical  indiffer- 
ence toward  Bonhomet  for  him  to  oper- 
ate upon.  The  latter  understood  the 
pantomime,  and  beg-an  to  rub  it. 

However,  as  if,  instead  of  irritating-  a 
painful  wound,  some  one  had  been  tickling- 
him  in  the  most  delightful  manner,  Chi- 
cot, during-  the  operation,  copied  the  let- 
ter from  the  Due  de  Guise  to  his  sister, 
and  made  his  comments  thereon  at  Qxery 
word. 

"  Deak  Sister. — The  expedition  from 
A.nvers  has  succeeded  for  everj^body,  but 
las  failed  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Fou  will  be  told  that  the  Due  d'Anjou  is 
dead  ;  do  not  believe  it — he  is  alive. 

"  He  lives,  you  understand,  and  that 
isi  the  whole  question. 


•■'  There  is  a  complete  d3niasty  in  those 
words  ;  those  two  words  separate  the 
house  of  Lorraine  from  the  throne  of 
Fi'ance  better  than  the  deepest  abyss 
could  do. 

"Do  not,  however,  make  yourself  too 
uneasy  about  that.  I  have  discovered 
that  two  persons  whom  I  thought  were 
dead  are  still  living,  and  there  is  a  g-reat 
chance  of  death  for  the  prince  while  those 
two  persons  are  alive. 

"Think  then  only  of  Paris;  it  will  be 
time  enoug-h  for  the  League  to  act  six 
weeks  hence.  Let  our  Leag-uers  know 
that  the  moment  is  approaching-,  and  let 
them  hold  themselves  in  readiness. 

"  The  army  is  on  foot  ;  we  number 
twelve  thousand  sure  men,  all  well 
equipped  ;  I  shall  enter  France  with  it, 
under  the  pretext  of  eng-aging-  the  Ger- 
man Hug'uenots,  who  are  g-oing  to  assist 
Henri  de  Navarre.  I  shall  defeat  the 
Huguenots,  and  having-  entert^  France 
as  a  friend,  I  shall  act  as  a  master." 

"•  Oh,  oh  !  "  cried  Chicot. 

"Did  I  hurt  you,  dear  Monsieur  Chi- 
cot ?"  said  Bonhomet,  discontinuing-  his 
frictions. 

"  Yes,  my  g-ood  fellow." 

"I  will  rub  more  sof  tl}'^ ;  don't  be 
afraid." 

Chicot  continued  : 

"  P.S. — I  entireh^  approve  of  your  plan 
with  reg-ard  to  the  Fortj^-five  ;  only  allow 
me  to  say,  dear  sister,  that  j'ou  will  be 
conferring  a  g-reater  honor  on  those  fel- 
lows than  t\\ey  deserve." 

"Ah!  diable  ! "  murmured  Chicot, 
"this  is  g-etting-  obscure." 

And  he  read  it  ag-ain, 

"I  entirel3^  approve  of  your  plan  with 
reg:ard  to  the  Forty-five." 

"What  plan?  "Chicot  asked  himself. 

"  Only  allow  me  to  say,  dear  sister,  that 
you  will  be  conferring-  a  g-reater  honor  on 
those  fellows  than  they  deserve." 

"What  honor?" 

Chicot  resumed  : — 

"Than  t\\Qy  deserve. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother. 

"  H.  DE  Lorraine." 
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"At  all  events,"  said  Chicot,  "  ever^^- 
thing"  is  clear,  except  the  postscr'ii)t. 
Very  ^ood,  we  will  look  after  the  post- 
script, then." 

"Dear  Monsieur  Chicot,"  Bonhomet 
ventured  to  observe,  seeing-  that  Chicot 
had  finished  wi-iting-,  if  not  thinking-, 
"  Dear  Monsieur  Chicot,  you  have  not 
told  me  what  I  am  to  do  with  this 
corpse." — '•'  That  is  a  very  simple  affair." 

''  For  you,  who  are  full  of  imag-ination, 
it  may  be,  but  for  me  ?  " 

"  Well  !  suppose,  for  instance,  that  that 
unfortunate  captain  had  been  quarreling- 
with  the  Swiss  g:uards  or  the  Reiters, 
and  he  had  been  broug-ht  to  .your  house 
wounded,  would  3'ou  have  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  ?  " 

'•' No,  certainly,  unless  indeed  3-ou  had 
forbidden  mo,  dear  M.  Chicot." 

"^  Suppose  that,  having-  been  placed  in 
that  corner,  h^  had,  notwithstanding-  the 
care  and  attention  you  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  departed  this  life  while  in  3'our 
charge,  it  would  have  been  a  g-reat  niis- 
foi-tune,  tind  nothing-  more,  I  suppose  ?  '' 

''Certainly." 

'•'  And,  instead  of  incurring-  any  blame, 
you  would  deserve  to  be  commended  for 
your  humanity.  Suppose,  again,  that 
while  he  was  djing-  this  poor  captain  had 
mentioned  the  name,  which  you  know 
very  well,  of  the  prior  of  Les  Jacobins 
Saint  Antoine  ?  " 

'•Of  Dom  Modeste  Gorenflot  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Bonhomet,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  of  Dom  Modeste  Gorenflot.  Yqvj 
g-ood  !  You  will  go  and  inform  Dom  Mo- 
deste of  it ;  Dom  Modeste  will  hasten  here 
witii  all  speed,  and,  as  the  dead  man's 
purse  is  found  in  one  of  his  pockets — you 
understand  it  is  important  that  the  purse 
should  be  found  ;  I  mention  this  merely 
by  way  of  advice — and  as  the  dead  man's 
purse  is  found  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and 
this  lettet-  in  the  other,  no  suspicion  what- 
ever can  be  entertained." 

'•  I  understand,  dear  Monsieur  Chicot." 

•''  In  addition  to  which  you  will  recinve 
a  reward,  instead  of  being  punished." 

"  Y"ou  are  a  great  man,  dear  Monsieur 
Chicot ;  I  will  run  at  once  to  the  Priory 
of  St.  Antoine." 


"  Wait  a  minute  I  did  I  not  say  there 
was  the  purse  and  the  letter?" 

"  Oh  !  ye's,  ajid  you  hat-e  the  letter  in 
your  hand." "  Preciseh'." 

'■  I  nmst  not  say  that  it  has  been  read 
and  copied  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  it  is  precisely'  on  account  of 
this  letter  reaching  its  destination  intact 
that  3'ou  will  receive  a  recompense." 

'•'The  letter  contains  a  secret,  then?" 

"In  such  times  as  the  present  there 
are  secrets  in  everything,  my  dear  Bon- 
homet." 

And  Chicot,  with  this  sententious  reply, 
again  fastened  the  silk  under  the  wax  of 
the  seal  by  making-  use  of  the  same  means 
as  he  had  done  before ;  he  then  fastened 
the  wax  so  artisticall}^  that  the  most  ex- 
perienced e^'e  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  detected  the  slightest  crack. 

He  then  replaced  the  letter  in  the  pocket 
of  the  dead  man,  had  the  linen,  which  had 
been  steeped  in  the  oil  and  wine,  applied 
to  his  wound  by  way  of  a  cataplasm,  put 
on  again  the  safety  coat  of  mail  next  to 
his  skin,  his  shirt  over  his  coat  of  mail, 
picked  up  his  sword,  wiped  it,  thrust  it 
into  the  scabbard,  and  withdrew. 

He  returned  again,  however,  saying  : 

"  If,  after  all,  the  story  which  I  have 
invented  does  not  seem  satisfactory  to 
you,  you  can  accuse  the  captain  of  having 
thrust  his  own  sword  through  his  body." 

"A  suicide  ?  " 

"Well,  that  don't  compromise  an^'  one, 
you  imdei'stand." 

"But  the\' won't  bur^'  this  ill-starred 
fellow  in  holy  ground." 

"  Pooh,"  said  Chicot,  "will  that  begiv- 
ing  him  much  pleasure?  " 

"Why,  yes,  I  should  think  so." 

"  In  that  case,  do  as  you  like,  my  dear 
Bonhomet;  adieu." 

Then,  returning-  a  second  time,  he  said  : 

"  By-the-by,  I  pa}',  since  he  is  \\o  more." 
And  Chicot  threw  three  golden  crowns  on 
the  table,  and  then,  placing  his  fore-finger 
on  his  lips,  in  token  of  silence,  he  departed. 


CHAPTER  LXXXTI. 

THE    HUSBAND    AND   THE   LOVER. 

It  was  with  no  inconsiderable  emotion 
that  Chicot  again  recognized  La  Rue  des 
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Aug"ustins.  so  quiet  and  deserted,  the 
ang-le  formed  hy  the  block  of  houses  which 
preceded  his  own,  and  lastly,  his  own  dear 
house  itself,  with  its  triangular  roof,  its 
worm-eaten  balconj;,  and  its  gutters  orna- 
mented with  waterspouts. 

He  had  been  so  terribly  afraid  that  he 
should  nnd.  nothing  but  an  empty  space  in 
the  place  of  the  house,  and  had  so  strongly 
suspected  that  he  sliould  see  the  street 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a  conflagration, 
that  the  street  and  the  house  appeared  to 
him  miracles  of  neatness,  loveliness,  and 
splendor. 

Chicot  had  concealed  the  key  of  his  be- 
loved house  in  the  hollow  of  a  stone  which 
served  as  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns 
by  which  his  balcony  was  supported.  At 
the  period  we  are  now  w^riting  about,  any 
kind  of  key  belonging  to  a  chest  or  piece 
of  furniture  equaled  in  weight  and  size 
the  ver}''  largest  keys  of  our  houses  of  the 
present  day ;  the  door  keys,  therefore, 
following  the  natural  proportions,  were 
equal  in  size  to  tlie  keys  of  our  modern 
cities. 

Chicot  had  consequently  calculated  the 
difficulty  wliich  his  pocket  would  have  in 
accommodating  tlie  heavy  key,  and  he 
accordingl}^  determined  to  hide  it  in  the 
spot  we  have  indicated. 

Chicot,  therefore,  it  must  be  confessed, 
felt  a  slight  shudder  creeping  over  him  as 
he  plunged  his  fingers  in  the  hollow  of  the 
stone;  this  shudder  was  succeeded  by  a 
feeling  of  the  most  unmixed  delight  when 
the  cold  of  the  iron  met  his  hand,  for  the 
key  was  reall\^  and  truly  in  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  it. 

It  was  precisely  tlie  same  with  regard 
to  the  furniture  in  the  first  room  he  came 
to  ;  the  same,  too,  with  the  small  board 
wliich  he  had  nailed  to  the  joist;  and 
lastly,  the  same  with  the  thousand 
crowns,  which  were  still  slumbering  in 
their  oaken  hiding-place. 

Chicot  was  not  a  miser  ;  quite  the  con- 
trary, indeed  :  he  had  very  frequently 
thrown  gold  about  broadcast,  thereby 
allowing  the  ideal  to  triumph  over  the 
matt-rial,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  every 
man  who  is  of  any  value  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  mind  momentarily  ceased  to  exer- 


cise its  influence  over  matter  —  in  other 
words,  whenever  money  was  no  longer 
needed,  nor  sacrifice  requisite — whenever, 
in  a  word,  the  senses  temporarily  regained 
their  influence  over  Chicot's  mind,  and 
whenever  his  mind  allowed  the  body  to 
live  and  to  take  enjo3"ment,  gold,  that 
principal,  that  unceasing,  that  eternal 
source  of  animal  delights,  reassumed  its 
value  in  our  philosopher's  eyes,  and  no 
one  knew  better  than  he  did  into  how 
many  delicious  pai-ticles  that  inestimable 
totality  which  people  call  a  crown  is  sub- 
divided. 

•^Ventre  de  biche  !  "  murmured  Chicot, 
sitting  down  in  the  middle  of  his  room, 
after  he  had  removed  the  flagstone,  and 
with  the  small  piece  of  board  by  his  side, 
and  his  treasure  under  his  eyes,  "ventre 
de  biche  !  that  excellent  young  man  is  a 
most  invaluable  neighbor,  for  he  has  made 
others  respect  my  mone}^,  and  has  himself 
respected  it  too  ;  in  sober  truth,  such  an 
action  is  wonderful  in  such  limes  as  the 
present.  Mordieux  !  I  owe  some  thanks 
to  that  excellent  young  fellow^  and  he  shall 
have  them  this  evening." 

Thereupon  Chicot  replaced  the  plank 
o^?er  the  joist,  the  flagstone  over  the 
plank,  approached  the  window,  and  looked 
toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

The  house  still  retained  that  gi'ay  and 
somber  aspect  which  the  imagination  be- 
stows as  their  natural  color  upon  build- 
ings whose  character  it  seems  to  know. 

"  It  cannot  yet  be  their  time  for  retiring 
to  rest,"  said  Chicot;  "and  besides,  those 
fellows,  I  am  sure,  are  not  veiy  sound 
sleepers;  so  let  us  see." 

He  descended  his  staircase,  crossed  the 
road — forming,  as  he  did  so,  his  features 
into  their  most  amiable  and  gracious  ex- 
pression— and  knocked  at  his  neighbor's 
door. 

He  remarked  the  creaking  of  the  stair- 
case, the  sound  of  a  hurried  footstep,  and 
yet  he  waited  long  enough  to  feel  war- 
ranted in  knocldng  again. 

At  this  fresh  summons  the  door  opened, 
and  the  outline  of  a  man  appeared  in  the 
gloom. 

"  Thank  3'ou,  and  good-evening,"  said 
1  Chicot,   holding  out   his  hand  ;  ''  here   I 
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am  back  ag"ain,  and  I  am  come  to  return 
you  my  thanks,  my  dear  neighbor." 

'•I  beg"  youi-  parcion,"'  inquiring-ly  ob- 
served a  voice,  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment, the  accent  of  which  greatly  sur- 
prised Chicot. 

At  the  same  moment  the  man  who  had 
opened  tlie  door  drew  back  a  step  or  two. 

''Stay.  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  said 
Cliicot,  "j'ou  wei-e  not  my  nei.sflibor  when 
I  left,  and  .yet  I  know  who  you  are.'' 

''  And  I  know  you  too,''  said  the  young- 
man. 

"  You  are  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  Ernan- 
ton  de  Carmaing-es." 

'•And  you  are  'The  Shade.'  " 

'"Really,"  said  Chicot,  "I  am  quite 
bewildered," 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  want,  mon- 
sieur?" inquired  the  young"  man,  some- 
what churlishly. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  am  interrupting 
you,  perhaps,  my  dear  monsieur?  " 

"  No,  only  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  you 
what,  you  may  want." 

"  Nothing",  except  t  hat  I  wished  to  speak 
to  tlie  master  of  this  house." 

"Speak,  then." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  master  of  the  house,  that  is 
all." 

"  You  ?  since  when,  allow  me  to  ask  ?" 

"  Diable  !    since  the  last  three  days." 

"  Good  I  the  house  was  for  sale  then  ?"' 

"  So  it  would  seem,  since  I  have  bought 
it." 

'"  But  the  former  proprietor  ?  " 

"  No  longer  lives  here,  as  you  see." 

"Where  is  he?"    . 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Come,  come,  let  us  understand  each 
other,"  said  Chicot. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better," 
replied  Ernanton,  with  visible  impatience, 
"only  let  us  do  so  without  losing  any 
time." 

'"  The  former  proprietor  was  a  man  be- 
tween five-and-twenty  and  thirt^^  years  of 
age,  but  who  looked  as  if  he  were  forty." 

"  No  :  he  was  a  man  of  about  sixty-five 
or  sixiy-six  years  old,  who  looked  his  age 
quite." 

"  Bald  ?  " 


"No,  on  the  contrar3%  a  perfect  forest 
of  white  hair." 

"With  an  enormous  scar  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head,  had  he  not  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  observe  the  scar,  Vjut  I  did 
a  good  number  of  furrows." 

"I  cannot  understand  it  at  all,"' said 
Chicot. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Ernanton,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "what  did  yon  want 
with  that  man,  my  dear  Monsieur  TOm- 
bre?" 

Chicot  Av^s  on  the  point  of  acknowledg- 
ing what  had  just  happened  ;  suddenly, 
however,  the  mysterj'^  of  the  surprise 
which  Ernanton  had  exhibited,  reminded 
him  of  a  certain  proverb  very  dear  to  all 
discreet  people. 

"  I  wished  to  pay  him  a  neigliborly 
visit,"  he  said,  "that  is  all." 

In  this  way,  Chicot  did  not  tell  a  false- 
hood, and  yet  admitted  nothing". 

"  My  dear  monsieur,"  said  Ernanton 
politely,  but  reducing"  considerably  the 
opening  of  the  door  which  he  held  half- 
closed,  "  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  give 
\'ou  more  precise  information." 

".'Thank  you,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot, 
"  I  must  look  elsewhere,  then." 

"But,"  continued  Ernanton,  as  he 
gradualh^  closed  the  door,  "that  does 
not  interfere  with  my  cong"ratulating 
niA'self  upon  the  chance  which  has 
brought  me  again  into  personal  com- 
munication with  you." 

"  You  would  like  to  see  me  at  the  devil, 
I  believe,"  murmured  Chicot,  as  he  re- 
turned bow  for  bow. 

However,  as,  notwithstanding  this 
mental  repl^",  Chicot,  in  his  preoccupa- 
tion, forgot  to  withdraw,  Ernanton, 
shutting  his  face  between  the  door  and 
the  doorwa.y,  said  to  him  : 

"I  wish  you  a  very  g"ood-evening,  mon- 
sieur."  "One    moment,    Monsieur    de 

Carmainges,"  said  Chicot. 

"  Monsieur,  I  exceedingly  regret  I  am 
unable  to  wait,"  replied  Ernanton,  "but 
the  fact  is,  I  am  expecting  some  one  who 
will  come  and  knock  at  this  very  door, 
and  this  person  will  be  angry  with  me  if 
I  do  not  show  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
cretion in  receiving  him." 
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"That  is  quite  sufficient,  monsieur,  I 
understand,""  said  Ciiicot ;  "  I  am  sorry  to 
have  been  so  importunate,  and  I  now  re- 
tire.'"^"Adieu,  dear  Monsieur  TOmbre." 

'•'Adieu,  excellent  Monsieur  Ernanton." 

And  as  Chicot  drew  back  a  step,  he  saw 
the  door  quietly  shut  in  liis  face. 

He  listened  to  satisfy  himself  if  the  sus- 
picious young  man  was  watching-  his  de- 
parture, bathe  heard  Ernan  ton's  footsteps 
as  he  ascended  the  staircase  ;  Chicot  could 
therefore  return  to  his  own  house  without 
uneasiness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it, 
thoroug-hly  determined  not  to  interfere 
with  his  new  neig"hbor's  habits,  but,  in 
accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  equall}^ 
resolved  not  to  lose  sig-ht  of  him  alto- 
g-elher. 

In  fact,  Chicot  was  not  a  man  to 
slumber  on  a  circumstance  which,  in  his 
opinion,  seemed  to  be  important,  without 
having-  handled  and  dissected  it,  with  the 
patience  of  a  first-rate  anatomist;  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  do  (and  it  was  a  privilege 
or  defect  of  his  organization),  every  ma- 
terial impression  that  his  mind  received 
presented  itself  for  analysis,  by  its  most 
prominent  features,  in  such  a  manner  that 
poor  Chicot's  brain  sulTered  considerably 
on  account  of  such  peculiarit3^,  called  upon 
as  it  was  for  an  immediate  investig-ation 
of  its  master's  thought. 

Chicot,  whose  mind  up  to  that  moment 
had  been  occupied  with  that  phrase  of  the 
Due  de  Guise's  letter,  namel}^,  '"  I  en- 
tirely approve  of  3^our  plan  with  regard 
to  the  Forty-five,"  consequently  aban- 
doned that  phrase,  the  examination  of 
which  he  promised  himself  to  i-eturn  to 
at  a  later  period,  in  order  th'at  he  might 
forthwith  thoroug-hl}'  exhaust  this  fresh 
subject  of  preoccupation,  which  had  just 
taken  the  place  of  the  older  one. 

Chicot  reflected,  that  nothing  could 
possibl}'  be  more  singular  than  the  fact 
of  Ernanton  installing  himself,  as  if  he 
were  its  master,  in  that  mysterious  house 
whose  inhabitants  had  suddenly"  disap- 
peared. 

And  the  more  so,  since  to  these  original 
inhabitants  a  phrase  of  the  Due  de  Guise's 
letter  relative  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  might 
possibly  have  some  reference. 


That  was  a  cliance  which  deserved  at- 
tentive consideration,  and  Chicot  was  in 
the  habit  of  believing  in  providential 
cliances. 

He  developed,  even,  whenever  he  was 
begged  to  do  so,  some  very  ingenious 
theories  on  the  subject. 

The  basis  of  these  theories  was  an  idea, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  was  quite  as  good 
as  an}^  other;  it  was  as  follows  : 

Chance  is  a  kind  of  reserve  held  in  bond 
by  the  Deity.  Heaven  never  communi- 
cates that  reserve  except  in  momentous 
circumstances,  particularly  since  He  has 
observed  that  men  are  sagacious  enough 
to  stud}^  and  foresee  the  chances  which 
may  befall  them  in  accordance  with  nat- 
ural causes  and  regularly  org-anized  prin- 
ciples of  existence. 

Moreover,  Heaven  likes  to  counteract 
the  combinations  of  those  proud  members 
of  the  human  race  whose  pride  in  by -gone 
times  He  has  already  punished  by  di'own- 
ingthem,  and  whose  future  pride  He  sure- 
I3'  will  punish  in  destroying"  them  by  fire. 

Heaven,  therefore  we  say,  or  Chicot 
said.  Heaven  is  pleased  to  counteract  the 
combinations  of  those  proud  and  haughty 
human  beings  by  means  with  which  they 
are  unacquainted,  and  whose  intervention 
they  cannot  foresee. 

This  theory,  as  may  be  perceived,  in- 
cludes some  very  specious  arguments,  and 
might  possibly  furnisli  some  very  brilliant 
theses ;  but  the  reader,  anxious,  as  Chicot 
was,  to  know  what  Carmainges'  object 
was  in  that  house,  will  feel  obliged  to  us 
by  ti-acing  the  development  of  them. 

Chicot,  accordingh^  began  to  think, 
that  it  was  strange  to  see  Ernanton  in 
tlie  ver3'^  house  where  he  had  seen  Rem}^. 

He  considered  it  was  strange  for  two 
reasons ;  the  first,  because  of  the  perfect 
ignorance  in  which  the  two  men  lived 
with  respect  to  each  other,  which  led  to 
the  supposition  that  there  must  have  been 
an  intermediary  between  them  unknown 
to  Chicot ;  and  the  second  reason,  because 
the  house  must  have  been  sold  to  Ernan- 
ton, who  possessed  no  means  of  purchas- 
ing it. 

''  It  is  true,"  said  Chicot,  as  he  installed 
himself  as  comfortablv  as  he  could  on  his 
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g-utter,  which  was  his  usual  place  of  ob- 
servation ;  "it  is  true  that  the  young" 
man  pretends  he  is  expecting"  a  visit,  and 
that  the  visit  is  from  a  lady  ;  in  these 
days,  ladies  are  wealthy,  and  allow  them- 
selves an  indulgence  in  fancies  of  all  kinds. 
Ernanton  is  handsome,  young,  and  grace- 
ful ;  Ernanton  has  taken  someone's  fancy, 
a  rendezvous  has  been  arranged,  and  he 
has  been  dii-ectod  to  purchase  this  house  ; 
he  has  bought  the  house,  and  she  has  ac- 
cepted the  rendezvous. 

'•'Ernanton,"  continued  Chicot,  "lives 
at  court ;  it  must  be  some  lady  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  then,  with  whom  he 
has  this  affair.  Poor  fellow,  will  he  love 
her  ?  Heaven  preserve  him  from  such 
a  thing !  he  is  going-  to  fall  headlong 
into  that  gulf  of  perdition.  Very  good  I 
ought  I  not  to  read  him  a  moral  lecture 
thereupon  ? 

"A  moral  lecture,  which  Avould  be  both 
useless  and  absurd,  doubly  so  the  former, 
and  tenfold  the  latter. 

'•  Useless,  because  he  won't  understand 
it,  and,  even  if  he  did  understand  it,  would 
refuse  to  listen  to  it. 

'■'  Absurd,  because  I  should  be  doing  far 
better  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  think  a  little 
about  that  poor  Borromee. 

'•'  On  this  latter  subject,"  continued  Chi- 
cot, who  had  suddenly  become  thought- 
ful, ''I  perceive  one  thing;  namely,  that 
remorse  does  not  exist,  and  is  only  a 
relative  feeling  ;  the  fact  is,  I  do  not  feel 
any  remorse  at  all  for  having  killed  Bor- 
romee, since  the  manner  in  which  Mon- 
sieur de  Carraaing-es'  affair  occupies  m}" 
mind  makes  me  forget  that  I  have  killed 
the  man  ;  and  if  he,  on  his  side,  had  nailed 
me  to  the  table  as  I  nailed  him  to  the 
wainscot,  he  would  certainl}^  have  had  no 
more  remorse  than  I  have  about  it  myself, 
at  the  present  moment." 

Chicot  had  reached  so  far  in  his  reason- 
ings, his  inductions,  and  his  philosophy, 
which  had  consumed  a  good  hour  and 
a  half  altogether,  when  he  was  drawn 
from  his  train  of  thought  by  the  arrival 
of  a  litter  proceeding  from  the  direction  of 
the  inn  of  the  ''Brave  Chevalier." 

This  litter  stopped  at  the  threshold  of 
the  mysterious  house. 


A  veiled  lady  alighted  from  it,  and  dis- 
appeared within  the  door  which  Ernanton 
held  half  open. 

"  Poor  fellow  I  ''  murmured  Ciiicot,  "I 
was  not  mistaken  :  and  it  was  indeeil  a 
lady  he  was  waiting  for,  and  so  now  I 
shall  go  to  bed." 

Whereupon  Chicot  rose,  but  i-emained 
motionless,  although  standi ing  up. 

'•I  am  mistaken,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  go  to  sleep;  but  I  maintain 
what  I  was  sa3nng,  that  if  I  don't  sleep 
it  will  not  be  remorse  which  will  prevent 
me,  it  will  be  curiosity  ;  and  that  is  so 
true  what  I  say  in  that  respect,  that  if  I 
remain  here  in  my  observatory,  my  mind 
will  onh^  be  occupied  about  one  thing,  and 
that  is  to  learn  which  of  our  noble  ladies 
honors  the  handsome  Ernanton  with  her 
affection. 

"  Far  better,  then,  to  remain  where  I 
am  ;  since,  if  I  went  to  bed,  I  should  cer- 
tainly get  up  again  to  return  here." 

And  thereupon  Chicot  resumed  his  seat. 

An  hour  had  nearly  passed  away  with- 
out our  being  able  to  state  whether  Chicot, 
w^as  engaged  in  thinking  of  the  unknown 
lady  or  Borromee,  or  whether  he  Avas  oc- 
cupied b}'  curiosity  or  tormented  by  feel- 
ings of  remorse,  when  he  fancied  he  heard 
the  gallop  of  a  horse  at  the  end  of  the 
street. 

Such  was  indeed  the  case,  for  soon  after 
a  cavalier,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  made  his 
appearance. 

The  cavalier  drew  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  about 
him  to  see  where  he  was. 

The  cavalier  then  perceived  the  group 
which  was  formed  by  the  litter  and  its 
bearers. 

He  drove  his  horse  against  them.  He 
was  armed,  for  the  rattling  of  his  sword 
against  his  spurs  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

The  bearers  of  the  litter  seemed  desir- 
ous of  barring  his  passage,  but  he  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  them  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  and  not  only  did  they  withdraw 
with  ever}'  mark  of  respect,  but  one  of 
thenij  as  he  sprang  to  the  ground  from 
his  horse,  even  received  the  bridle  from 
his  hand.  The  unknown  advanced  toward 
the  door  and  knocked  loudlv. 
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*'Well,"  said  Chicot,  "I  was  right  in 
remaining-,  after  all;  m^^  presentiments, 
wliich  tokl  me  that  something-  was  going 
to  take  place,  have  not  deceived  me. 
Here  is  the  husband,  poor  Ernanton  ;  we 
shall  presentl\^  be  w^itness  of  something 
serious. 

••'  If,  however,  it  be  the  husband  he  is 
ver\'-  kind  to  announce  his  return  in  so 
riotous  a  manner."' 

Notwithstanding  the  magisterial  man- 
ner in  which  the  unknowm  thundered  at 
the  door,  some  hesitation  seemed  to  be 
shown  in  opening  it. 

'•'Open  !"  cried  he  who  was  knocking. 

''Open!  open!"  repeated  the  bearers. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  husband," 
resumed  Chicot;  "he  has  threatened  the 
men  that  he  will  have  them  whipped  or 
hanged,  and  they  have  declared  them- 
selves on  his  side. 

"Poor  Ernanton,  he  will  be  flayed 
alive. 

'"^Oh!  oh!  I  shall  not  suffer  such  a 
thing,  however,"  added  Chicot. 

■ "  For  in  fact,"  he  resumed,  "■  he  assisted 
me;  and  consequently,  when  an  opportu- 
nity presents  itself,  I  ought  to  help  him. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  opportunity' 
has  now  arrived,  or  it  never  will  do  so." 

Chicot  was  resolute  and  generous,  and 
curious  into  the  bargain  ;  he  unfastened 
his  long  sword,  placed  it  under  his  arm, 
and  hurriedh*  ran  down  the  staircase. 

He  could  open  his  door  noiselessly, 
which  is  an  indispensable  piece  of  knowl- 
edge for  any  one  who  may  wish  to  hsten 
with  advantage. 

Chicot  glided  under  tlie  balcony,  then 
behind  a  pillar,  and  waited. 

Hardh'  had  he  installed  himself  there, 
when  the  door  opposite  w-as  opened  im- 
mediatel}'-  the  unknown  had  whispered  a 
word  through  the  keyhole,  and  yet  he  did 
not  venture  beyond  the  threshold. 

A  moment  afterward  the  lady  appeared 
within  the  doorway. 

She  took  hold  of  the  cavalier's  arm, 
who  led  her  to  the  litter,  closed  the  door 
of  it,  and  then  mounted  his  horse. 

''There  is  no  doubt  on  the  subject," 
said  Chicot,  "it  is  the  husband,  a  good- 
natured  fellow   of    a  husband   after   all, 


since  he  does  not  think  it  w^orth  his  whn'e 
to  explore  the  house  in  order'  to  be  re- 
venged on  my  friend  Carmainges." 

The  litter  tlien  moved  off,  the  cavalier 
walking  his  horse  beside  the  door  of  it. 

"Pardieu!"  said  Chicot,  "I  nmst  fol- 
low those  people  and  learn  who  they  are, 
and  where  the.y  are  going;  I  shall  at  all 
events  draw  some  solid  counsel  from  my 
discovery  for  my  friend  Carmainges." 

Chicot  accordingly  followed  the  cor- 
tege, observing  the  precaution,  however, 
of  keeping-  in  the  shadow  of  the  walls, 
and  taking  care  that  the  noise  made  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  men  and  of  the  hoi-ses 
should  I'ender  the  sound  of  his  own  in- 
audible. 

Chicot's  surprise  was  by  no  means 
slight  when  he  saw  the  litter  stop  at  the 
door  of  the  "Brave  Chevalier." 

Almost  immediately  afterward,  as  if 
some  one  had  been  on  the  watch,  the  door 
was  opened. 

The  lady,  still  veiled,  alighted  ;  entered 
and  mounted  to  the  turret,  the  window^  of 
the  first  storj^  of  which  was  lighted. 

The  husband  followed  her,  both  being 
respectfully  preceded  by  Dame  Foui-ni- 
chon,  who  carried  a  flambeau  in  her  hand. 

"Decidedly,"  said  Chicot,  crossing  his 
arms  on  his  chest,  "I  cannot  understand 
a  single  thing  of  the  whole  affair." 


CHAPTER   LXXXni. 

SHOWING   HOW   CHICOT   BEGAN  TO   UNDER- 
STAND  THE   PURPORT    OF   MONSIEUR 
DE   guise's    LETTER. 

Chicot  fancied  that  he  had  already 
certainly  seen,  somewhere  or  another, 
the  figure  of  this  courteous  cavalier  ;  but 
his  memory,  having  become  a  little  con- 
fused during  his  journey  from  Navarre, 
where  he  had  met  with  so  many  different 
figures,  did  not,  with  its  usual  facility, 
furnisli  him  with  the  cavalier's  name  on 
the  present  occasion. 

While,  concealed  in  the  shade,  he  was 
interrogating  himself,  with  his  e3^es  fixed 
upon  the  lighted  window,  as  to  the  object 
of  this  lad}'^  and  gentleman's  tete-a-tete 
at  the  "Brave  Ciievalier,"  our  worthy 
Gascon,  forgetting  Ernanton  in  the  mys- 
terious house,  observed  the   door  of  the 
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hostelry  open,  and  in  the  stream  of  light 
whicli  escaped  tliroug-h  the  opening-,  lie 
perceived  something  resembling  the  dark 
outline  of  a  monk's  figure. 

The  outline  in  question  paused  for  a 
moment  to  look  up  at  the  same  window 
at  which  Chicot  had  been  gazing. 

''Oh!  oh!''  he  murmured;  ''if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  is  the  frock  of  a  Jaco- 
bin friar.  Is  Maitre  Gorenflot  so  lax, 
then,  in  his  discipline  as  to  allow  his  sheep 
to  go  strolling  about  at  such  an  hour  of 
the  night  as  this,  and  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  priory  ?  " 

Chicot  kept  his  eye  upon  the  Jacobin, 
who  was  making  his  way  along  the  Rue 
des  Augustins,  and  something  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  assure  him  that  he  should, 
through  this  monk,  discover  the  solution 
of  the  problem  which  he  had  up  to  that 
moment  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain. 

Moreover,  in  the  same  way  that  Chicot 
had  fancied  he  had  recognized  the  figure 
of  the  cavalier,  he  now  fancied  he  could 
^  recog'nize  in  the  monk  a  certain  move- 
ment of  the  shoulder,  and  a  peculiar  mili- 
t2i,vy  movement  of  the  hips,  which  only 
belong  to  persons  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing fencing-rooms  and  gymnastic  estab- 
lishments. 

"May  the  devil  seize  me,"  he  mur- 
mured, ''if  that  frock  yonder  does  not 
cover  the  body  of  that  little  miscreant 
whom  I  wished  them  to  give  me  for 
a  traveling  companion,  and  who  handles 
his  arquebuse  and  sword  so  cleverh'." 

Hardly  had  the  idea  occurred  to  Chicot, 
when,  to  convince  himself  of  its  value,  he 
stretched  out  his  long  legs,  and  in  a  dozen 
strides  I'ejoined  the  little  fellow,  who  was 
walking  along  holding  up  his  frock  above 
his  thin  and  sinewy  legs  in  order  to  be 
able  to  get  along  all  the  faster. 

This  was  not  very  difficult,  however, 
inasmuch  as  the  monk  paused  every  now 
and  then  to  glance  behind  him,  as  if  he 
was  going  away  with  great  difficulty  and 
with  feelings  of  profound  regret. 

His  glance  was  invariably  directed  to- 
ward the  brilliantly-lighted  windows  of 
the  hostelry. 

Chicot  had  not  gone  many  steps  before 


he  felt  sure  that  he  hatl  not  been  mistaken 
in  his  conjectures. 

"Hallo!  my  little  master,"  he  said; 
"hallo!  m3'  little  Jacquot ;  hallo!  my 
little  Clement.     Halt  !  " 

And  he  pronounced  this  last  word  in  so 
thoroughly  military  a  tone,  that  the  monk 
started  at  it. 

"  Who  calls  me  ?  "  inquired  the  3'oung 
man  rudely,  with  something  rather  an- 
tagonistic than  cordial  in  his  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  !  "  repli^  Chicot,  drawing  himself 
up  in  front  of  the  monk;  "I!  don't  you 
recognize  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Monsieur  Robert  Briquet  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  monk. 

"  MN'self ,  my  little  man.  And  where 
are  3'ou  going  like  tliat,  so  late,  dailing 
child?'' 

•'  To  the  prior^^.  Monsieur  Briquet." 

••'Very  good;  but  where  do  3'ou  come 
from  ?  " 

-I?" 

••Of  course,  little  libertine. '"^' 

The  young  man  started. 

•'I  don't  know  what  3^ou  are  sa3ang, 
Monsieur  Briquet,"  he  replied  ;  "'  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  sent  with  a  very 
important  commission  \)y  Doni  Modeste, 
who  will  himself  assure  3'ou  that  such  is 
the  case,  if  there  be  any  occasion  for  it." 

"Gently,  gently,  m\'  little  Saint  Jerome; 
we  take  fire  like  a  match,  it  seems." 

"  And  not  without  reason,  too,  when 
one  hears  such  things  said  as  you  were 
saying  just  now." 

"  Diable  !  when  one  sees  a  frock  like 
yours  leaving  a  tavern  at  such  an  hour — " 

"Atavern.I!" 

"  Oh  !  of  course  not ;  the  house  you  left 
just  now  was  not  the  '  Brave  Chevalier,' 
I  suppose  ?  Ah!  you  see  I  have  caught 
you  !  " 

"  You  were  rig-ht  in  saying  that  I  left 
that  house,  but  it  was  not  a  tavern  I  was 
leaving." 

"What!"  said  Chicot:  "is  not  the 
hostelry  of  the  sign  of  the  *'  Brave  Chev- 
alier '  a  tavern  ?  " 

•'A  tavern  is  a  house  where  people 
drink,  and  as  I  have  not  been  drinking  in 
thatliouse,  that  house  is  not  a  tavern  for 
me." 
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'•  Diable  !  that  is  a  subtle  distinction, 
and  I  am  very  mucli  mistaken  if  you  will 
not  some  day  become  a  very  forcible  theo- 
logian ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  you  did  not 
go  into  that  house  to  drink  tliet-e,  what  did 
you  go  there  for  ?  ' ' 

Clement  made  no  reply,  and  Chicot 
could  read  \\\  his  face,  notwithstanding 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  resolute  de- 
termination not  to  say  another  word. 

This  resolution  annoyed  our  friend  ex- 
tremely, for  it  had  almost  grown  a  habit 
with  him  to  become  acquainted  with 
everything. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Clement 
showed  any  ill-feeling  in  his  silence  ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  appeared  de- 
lighted to  meet,  in  so  unexpected  a  man- 
ner, his  learned  fencing-master,  Maitre 
Robert  Briquet,  and  had  given  him  the 
warmest  reception  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  close  and  rugged  character  of 
the  3'outh. 

The  conversation  had  completely  ceased. 
Chicot,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  it 
again,  was  on  the  point  of  pronouncing 
the  name  of  Frere  Borromee;  but,although 
Chicot  did  not  feel  any  remorse,  or  fancied 
he  did  not  feel  any,  he  could  not  summon 
up  courage  to  pronounce  that  name. 

His  young  companion,  still  preserving 
the  same  unbroken  silence,  seemed  as  if 
he  were  awaiting  something;  it  seemed, 
too,  as  il'  he  considered  it  a  happiness  to 
remain  as  long  as  possible  in  tVie  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hostelry  of  the  "  Brave 
Chevalier.'' 

Robert  Briquet  tried  to  speak  to  him 
[^.bout-the  journey  which  the  boy  had  for 
a  moment  entertained  the  hope  of  making 
with  liim, 

Jacques  Clement's  eyes  glistened  at  the 
words  space  and  liberty. 

Robert  Briquet  told  him  that  in  the 
countries  through  which  he  had  just  been 
traveling,  the  art  of  fencing  was  held 
greatly  in  honor ;  he  added,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  indifference,  that  he  had  even 
brought  away  with  him  several  wonderful 
passes  and  thrusts. 

This  was  placing  Jacques  upon  slippery 
ground.  He  wished  to  know  what  these 
passes  were;    and  Chicot,  with  his  long 


arm,  indicated  a  few    of   them   upon  the 
little  monk's  arm. 

But  all  these  delicacies  and  refinements 
on  Chicot's  part  in  no  way  affected  little 
Clement's  obstinate  determination  ;  and 
while  he  endeavored  to  parry  these  un- 
known passes,  which  his  friend  Maitre 
Robert  Briquet  was  showing  him,  he  pre- 
served an  obstinate  silence  with  respect  to 
what  had  brought  him  into  that  quarter. 
Thoroughly  annoyed,  but  keeping  a 
strong  conti-ol  over  himself,  Chicot  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  injustice  ;  in- 
justice is  one  of  the  most  powerful  pro- 
vocatives ever  invented  to  make  women, 
childi-en,  and  inferiors  speak,  whatever 
their  nature  or  disposition  may  be. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
returned  to  his  original  idea;  "it  does 
not  matter,  you  are  a  delightful  little 
monk;  but  that  you  visit  hostelries  is 
certain,  and  what  hostelries  too!  Those 
where  beautiful  ladies  are  to  be  found,  and 
you  stop  outside  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  be- 
fore the  window,  where  you  can  see  their 
shadow.  Oh  !  little  one,  little  one,  I  shall 
tell  Dom  Modesto  all  about  it." 

The  bolt  hit  its  mark,  more  truly  so 
even  than  Chicot  had  supposed  ;  for  when 
he  began,  he  did  not  suspect  that  the 
wound  had  been  so  deep. 

Jacques  turned  round  like  a  serpent 
that  had  been  trodden  en. 

"That  is  not  true,"  he  cried,  crimson 
with  shame  and  anger,  "I  don't  look  at 
women." 

"Yes,  3a>s,"  pursued  Chicot;  "on  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  exceedingly  pret- 
ty woman  at  the  '  Brave  Chevalier' when 
you  left  it,  and  you  turned  round  to  look 
at  her  again  ;  and  I  know  that  you  were 
w^aiting  for  her  in  the  turret,  and  I  know, 
too,  that  3'ou  spoke  to  her." 

Chicot  proceeded  by  the  inductive  proc- 
ess. 

Jacques  could  not  contain  himself  any 

longer. 

••I  certainly  have  spoken  to  her!"  he 
exclaimed;  "is  it  a  sin  to  speak  to  wo- 
men ?  " 

"No,  when  one  does  not  speak  to  theuj 
of  one's  own  accord,  and  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  Satan." 
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The  prince  was  cold,  stiff,  and  perfectly  inanimate.'— Paye  a39. 
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''Satan  has  nothing-  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter  ;  it  was  absohitelj'  iiecos- 
sar}''  that  I  slioukl  speaU  to  that  lady, 
since  I  was  desireil  to  hand  her  a  letter." 

'•  Desired  by  Doui  Modeste  !  "  cried 
Cliicot. 

••  Yes,  i?o  and  complain  to  him  now,  if 
3'ou  like." 

Chicot,  bewildered,  and  feeling-  liis  way 
as  it  were  in  the  dark,  perceived,  at  these 
words,  a  g-leani  of  light  traversing-  the 
obscurity  of  his  bi-ain. 

•'•'Ah!  "he  said,  ■•  I  knew  it  perfectl3' 
well." 

"What  did  you  know  ?" 

'•'What  you  did  not  wish  to  tell  me." 

"  I  do  not  tell  my  own  secrets,  and,  for 
a  g-reater  reason,  the  secrets  of  others." 

"Yes,  but  to  me." 

"Why  should  I  to  you?  " 

"You  shonld  tell  them  to  me  because  I 
am  a  friend  of  Dom  Modeste,  and,  for  an- 
other reason,  you  should  tell  them  to  me 
because — " 

"Well?" 

"  Because  I  know  beforehand  all  you 
could  possibly  have  to  tell  me."" 

Jacques  looked  at  Chicot  and  shook  liis 
head  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"  Very  g-ood  I  "  said  Chicot,  "'  would 
3'ou  like  me  to  tell  you  what  you  do  not 
wish  to  tell  me  ?  " 

••  I  should  indeed." 

Cliicot:  made  an  effort. 

'•  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  •'  that 
poor  Borromee — " 

A  dark  t'xpression  passed  across 
Jacques'    face. 

"Oh  I"  said  the  boy,  ••  if  I  had  been 
there — " 

"  Well  I  if  you  had  been  there  ?  " 

"  The  afi'air  would  not  have  turned  oiy^ 
as  it  did." 

"  Would  you  have  defended  hiu]  ag-ainst 
the  Swiss  with  whom  he  got  into  a  quar- 
rel ?  " 

'•  I  would  have  defended  him  ag-ainst 
every  one." 

"So  that  he  would  loi  have  been 
killed  ?  " 

'•  Either  that,  or  I  should  have  got  my- 
self killed  along-  with  him.*' 

"  At  all  events,  3'ou  were  not  there,  so 


that  the  poor  devil  breatlied  his  last  in  an 
obscure  tavern,  and  in  doing:  so  pronounced 
Dom  Moileste's  name  ;  is  not  that  so  ?  " 

"Yrs."' 

"  Whereupon  the  people  there  informed 
Dom  Modeste  of  it  ?  " 

■'A  man,  seemingly  scared  out.  of  his 
wits,  who  threw  tiie  wliole  coiivmi  into 
consternation." 

"And  Dom  Modeste  sent  for  his  iitier, 
and  hastened  to  '  La  Corne  d'Abon- 
dance."  "  • 

'•'  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"'  Oh  I  you  don't  know  me  yet,  my  boy  ; 
I  am  somewhat  of  a  sorcerer,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Jacques  drew  back  a  couple  of  steps. 

•'  That  is  not  all,"  continued  Chicot, 
who,  as  he  spoke,  beg-an  to  see  clearer  by 
the,  lig-ht  of  his  own  words;  "a  letter 
was   found   in   the   dead   man's  pocket." 

"A  letter — yes,  precisely  so." 

"  And  Dom  Modeste  charged  his  lit:lle 
Jacques  to  carry  that  letter  to  its  ad- 
dress."" 

"Yes." 

••  And  the  little  Jacques  ran  immedi- 
ately to  the  Hotel  de  Guise." 

"Oh  !  " 

••'Where  he  found  no  one." 

'•  Bon  Dieu  !  " 

"  But  Monsieur  de  Mayneville." 

"  Good  g:racious  !  " 

"  And  which  same  Monsieur  de  Maj-ne- 
ville  conducted  Jacques  to  the  hostelry  of 
the  •'  Brave  Chevalier.'  " 

"  Monsieur  Briquet  I  Monsieur  Br-i- 
quet  I  "  cried  Jacques,  ••  if  you  know 
that—" 

"Eh!  ventre  de  biche  !  you  see  very 
well  that  I  do  know  it,"  exclaimed  Clii- 
cot, feeling-  triumphant  at  having-  disen- 
tangled this  secret,  which  was  of  such 
importance  for  him  to  learn,  fiom  the 
provoking-  intricacies  in  which  it  had  been 
at  first  involved. 

"  In  that  case,''  returned  Jacques, 
"you  see  very  well.  Monsieur  Briquet, 
that    I    am    not  guilty." 

"  No,"  said  Chicot,  ''you  are  not  guilty 
in  act.  nor  in  omission,  but  you  are  g-uilty 
in  thoug-ht." 

•a!'' 
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"  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  you  think 
the  duchesse  very  beautiful  ?  " 

•'I  !  !  " 

''And  you  turned  round  to  look  at  her 
ag-ain  through  the  window." 

"II!!" 

The  young-  monk  colored  and  stammered 
out  :  "  Well,  it  is  true,  she  is  exactlj^  like 
a  Virg-in  Mar3"  wliich  was  placed  over  the 
head  of  my  mother's  bed." 

"Oh!"  muttered  Chicot,  "how  much 
those  people  lose  wh(i  are  not  curious  !  " 

And  thereupon  he  made  little  Clement, 
whom  from  this  moment  he  held  in  his 
power,  tell  him  all  he  had  liimself  just 
told  him,  but  this  time  with  the  details, 
which  he  could  not  possibly  otherwise 
have  known. 

"  You  see,"  said  Chicot,  when  he  had 
finished,  "  what  a  poor  fencing--master 
you  had  in  Frere  Borromee," 

'•  Monsieur  Briquet,"  said  little  Jacques, 
"one  oug-ht  not  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead." 

"  No  ;  but  confess  one  thing-." 

"'What?" 

"  That  Borromee  did  not  make  such 
g-ood  use  of  his  sword  as  the  man  who 
killed  him." "True." 

"  ^^nd  now  that  is  all  I  had  to  sa}^  to 
you.  Good -night,  Jacques ;  we  shall 
meet  again  soon,  and  if  you  like — " 

"  What,  Monsieur  Briquet  ?  " 

-•  Why,  I  will  g-ive  you  lessons  in  fenc- 
ing- for  the  future." 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  be  most  thankful." 

"'  And  now  off  with  you,  my  boy,  for 
the.y  are  "waiting-  for  you  impatiently  at 
the  priory." 

"  True,  true.  Thank  you.  Monsieur 
Briquet,  for  having  reminded  me  of  it." 

And  the  little  monk  disappeared,  run- 
ning- as  fast  as  he  could. 

Chicot  had  a  reason  for  dismissing  his 
companion.  He  had  extracted  from  hini 
all  he  wished  to  know,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  still  remained  something-  fur- 
ther for  him  to  learn.  He  returned,  there- 
fore, as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  own  house. 
•  The  litter,  the  bearers,  and  the  horse 
were  still  at  the  dooi-  of  the  "  Brave 
Chevalier." 

He  regained  his  g-utter  without  making 
a  noise. 


The  house  opposite  to  his  own  was  still 
lighted  up,  and  from  that  moment  all  his 
attention  was  directed  toward  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  observed,  by  a 
rent  in  the  curtain,  Ernanton  walking- 
up  and  down,  apparently  waiting-  with 
g-reat  impatience. 

He  then  saw  the  litter  return,  saw 
Mayneville  leave,  and,  lastly,  he  saw  the 
duchess  enter  the  room  in  which  Ernan- 
ton, palpitating  and  throbbing  rather 
than  breathing-,  impatiently  awaited  her 
return. 

Ernanton  kneeled  before  the  duchess, 
who  gave  him  her  white  hand  to  kiss. 
She  then  raised  the  young-  man  from  the 
g-round,  and  made  him  sit  down  before 
her  at  a  table  which  was  most  elegantly 
served. 

"This  is  very  singular,"  said  Chicot; 
"  It  began  like  a  conspirac}',  and  finishes 
by  a  rendezvous. 

"Yes,"  continued  Chicot,  "but  who 
appointed  this  rendezvous  ? 

"  Madame  de  Montpensier-." 

And  then,  as  a  fresh  light  flashed 
through  his  brain,  he  murmured,  "  I  en- 
tirely approve  of  3^our  plan  with  regard 
to  the  Forty-five  ;  only  allow  me  to  say, 
dear  sister,  that  you  will  be  conferring  a 
greater  honor  on  those  fellows  than  they 
deserve," 

"  Ventre  de  biche  !  "  exclaimed  Chicot, 
"  I  return  to  my  oi-iginal  idea — it  is  not  a 
love  afl'air,  but  a  conspit-acy. 

•'  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Montpensier 
is  in  love  with  Monsieur  Ernanton  de  Car- 
mainges  ;  let  us  watch  over  this  love  af- 
fair of  Madame  la  Duchesse." 

And  Chicot  watched  until  midnight  had 
long  passed,  when  Ernanton  hastened 
away,  his  cloak  concealing  his  face,  while 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  re- 
turned to  her  litter. 

"  Now,"  murmured  Chicot,  as  he  de- 
scended his  own  staircase,  "' what  is  that 
chance  of  death  which  is  to  deliver  the 
Due  de  Guise  from  the  presumptive  heir 
of  the  crown  ?  who  are  those  defunct  per- 
sons wiio  were  thought  to  be  dead,  but 
are  still  living  ? 

"Mordioux!  I  shall  trace  them  before- 
long." 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

LE    CARDINAL    DE    JOYEL'SE. 

Youth  has  its  obstinate  resolutions, 
both  as  regards  g-ood  and  evil  in  the 
world,  which  are  by  no  means  inferior 
to  the  inflexibilit}'  of  purpose  of  niaturer 
years. 

When  directed  toward  g-ood  purposes, 
instances  of  this  dog"ged  obstinacN'  of 
character  produce  what  are  termed  the 
great  actions  of  life,  and  impress  on  the 
man  who  enters  life  an  impulse  which 
bears  him  onward,  by  a  natural  course, 
toward  a  heroism  of  character  of  some 
kind  or  another. 

In  this  way  Bayard  and  Du  Guesclin 
became  g-reat  captains,  from  having"  been 
the  most  ill-tempered  and  most  intrac- 
table children  that  ever  existed  :  in  the 
same  way,  too,  the  swineherd,  whom  nat- 
ure had  made  the  herdsman  of  Montalte, 
and  whose  g-enius  had  converted  him  into 
Sexte-Quinte,  became  a  great  pope,  be- 
cause he  had  persisted  in  performing-  his 
duties  as  a  swineherd  in  an  indifferent 
manner. 

Ag-ain,  in  the  same  way  were  the  worst 
Spartan  natures  displaj^ed  in  a  heroic 
sense,  after  they  had  commenced  life  by  a 
persistence  in   dissimulation  and  cruelty. 

All  we  have  now  to  sketch  is  the  por- 
trait of  a  man  of  an  ordinary  stamp  :  and 
yet,  more  than  one  biog-rapher  would  hav^e 
found  in  Heni-i  du  Bouchage,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  materials  for  a  g-reat 
man. 

Henri  obstinately  persisted  in  his  affec- 
tion and  in  his  seclusion  from  the  world ; 
as  his  brother  had  beg-ged  and  as  the  kini^ 
had  required  him  to  do,  he  remained  for 
some  daj's  closeted  alone  with  his  one 
enduring  thoug-ht  ;  and  then,  when  that 
thought  had  become  more  and  more  fixed 
and  unchangeable  in  its  nature,  he  one 
morning-  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
brother  the  cardinal,  an  important  per- 
sonag-e,  who,  at  the  age  of  twent\''-six, 
had  already  for  two  3'ears  past  been  a 
cardinal,  and  who,  from  the  archbishopric 
of  Narbonnc,  had  passed  to  the  highest 
degrees  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  a  position 
to  which  he  was  indebted  as  much  to  his 
noble  descent  as  to  his  powerful  intellect. 


Francois  de  Joyeuse,  whom  we  have 
already  introduced  with  the  object  of  en- 
lightening Henri  de  Valois  respecting  the 
doubt  he  had  entertained  with  regard  to 
Sylla — Francois  de  Jo^-euse,  young  and 
worldly-minded,  handsome  and  witty, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  period.  Ambitious  by  nature,  but 
cii-cumspect  by  calculation  and  position, 
Francois  de  Joyeuse  could  assume  as  liis 
device,  ''Nothing  is  too  much,"  and  jus- 
tify his  device. 

The  only  one,  perhaps,  of  all  those  who 
belonged  to  the  court — and  Francois  de 
Joyeuse  was  attached  to  the  court  in  a 
ver^''  especial  manner — he  had  been  able 
to  create  for  himself  two  means  of  sup- 
port out  of  the  religious  and  lay  thrones 
to  which  he  in  some  measure  approxi- 
mated as  a  French  gentleman,  and  as  a 
prince  of  the  church ;  Sixtus  protected 
him  against  Henri  III.,  Henri  III.  pro- 
tected him  against  Sixtus.  He  was  an 
Italian  at  Paris,  a  Parisian  at  Rome, 
magnificent  and  able  everywhere. 

The  sword  alone  of  Joyeuse,  the  high 
admiral,  gave  the  latter  more  weight  in 
the  balance  ;  but  it  might  be  noticed  from 
certain  smiles  of  the  cardinal,  that  if 
those  temporal  arms  failed  him,  which 
the  hand  of  his  brother,  refined  and  ad- 
mired as  he  was,  wielded  so  successfully, 
he  himself  knew  not  only  how  to.  use,  but 
also  how  to  abuse,  the  spiritual  weapons 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  hy  the 
sovereign  head  of  the  Church. 

The  Cardinal  Francois  de  Joyeuse  had 
very  rapidly  become  a  wealthy  man. 
wealthy  in  the  first  place  from  his  own 
patrimon}',  and  then  from  his  different 
benefices.  At  that  period  the  Lhurch 
was  richly  endowed — very  richly  endowed 
even,  and  when  its  treasures  were  ex- 
hausted, it  knew  the  sources,  which  at 
the  present  day  are  exhausted,  where  and 
whence  to  renew  them. 

Francois  de  Joyt-use,  therefore,  lived  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner.  Leaving 
to  his  brother  all  the  pageantry  and 
glitter  of  a  military  householil,  he  crowded 
his  salons  with  priests,  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops; he  gratified  his  own  individual 
peculiar    fancies.     On    his   attaining  the 
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dignity  of  cardinal,  as  he  was  a  prince 
of  the  church,  and  consequently  superior 
to  his  brother,  he  had  added  to  his 
household  pages  according-  lo  the  Italian 
fashion,  and  guards  according  to  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  French  court.  But 
these  guards  and  pages  were  used  hy  him 
as  a  still  greater  means  of  enjoying  libertj' 
of  action.  He  frequently  ranged  his 
guards  and  pages  round  a  huge  litter, 
through  the  curtains  of  which  his  secre- 
tary passed  his  gloved  hand,  while  he 
himself  on  horseback,  his  sword  by  his 
side,  rode  through  the  town  disguised 
with  a  wig,  an  enormous  ruff  round  his 
neck,  and  horseman's  boots,  the  sound 
of  which  delighted  him  bej^ond  measure. 

The  cardinal  lived,  therefore,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  greatest  consideration, 
for,  at  certain  elevated  positions  in  life, 
human  fortunes  are  absorbing  in  their 
nature,  and,  as  if  the^^  were  composed 
of  nothing  else  but  of  adhesive  particles, 
oblige  all  other  fortunes  to  attend  on  and 
follow  them  like  satellites;  and  on  that 
account,  therefore,  the  recent  and  mar- 
velous successes  of  his  brother  Anne  re- 
flected on  him  all  the  brillianc^^  of  those 
achievements.  Moreover,  as  he  had 
scrupulousl}'  followed  the  precept  of  con- 
cealing his  mode  of  life,  and  of  dispens- 
ing and  diffusing  his  mental  wealtli,  he 
was  only  known  by  the  better  sides  of  his 
charactei-,  and  in  his  own  famih'  was  ac- 
counted a  very  great  man,  a  happiness 
which  man}'^  sovereigns,  laden  with  glory 
and  crowned  with  the  acclamations  of  a 
whole  nation,  have  not  enjo^^ed. 

It  w^as  to  this  prelate  that  the  Comte 
du  Bouchage  betook  himself  after  his  ex- 
planation with  his  brother,  and  after  his 
conversation  with  the  king  of  France  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he 
allowed  a  few  dnjs  to  elapse  in  token  of 
obedience  to  the  injunction  which  had 
been  imposed  on  him  by  his  elder  bro- 
ther, as  well  as  by  the  king. 

Francois  resided  in  a  beautiful  mansion 
in  that  part  of  Paris  called  La  Cite.  The 
immense  courtyard  was  never  quite  free 
from  cavaliers  and  litters ;  but  the  prel- 
ate, whose  garden  was  immediately  con- 
tisfubus  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  allowed 


his  courtyards  and  his  antechambers  to 
become  crowded  with  courtiers;  and  as 
he  had  a  mode  of  egress  toward  the 
river-bank,  and  a  boat  close  thereto,  which 
conveyed  him  without  an}'  disturbance  as 
far  and  as  quietly  as  he  chose,  it  not  un- 
frequentl}^  happened  that  the  courtiers 
uselessly  waited  to  see  the  prelate,  who 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  of  a  serious 
indisposition,  or  a  rigid  penance,  to  post- 
pone his  reception  for  the  day.  For  him 
it  was  a  realization  of  Italy  in  th(;  bosom 
of  the  capital  of  the  king  of  France,  it 
was  Venice  embraced  by  the  two  arms  of 
the  Seine. 

Francois  was  proud,  but  by  no  means 
vain ;  he  loved  his  friends  as  brothers, 
and  his  brothers  nearly  as  much  as  his 
friends.  Five  3^ears  older  than  Du  Bouch- 
age, he  withheld  from  him  neither  g'ood 
nor  evil  counsel,  neither  his  purse  nor  his 
smile. 

But  as  he  wore  his  cardinal's  costume 
with  wonderful  effect,  Du  Bouchage 
thought  him  handsome,  noble,  almost 
formidable,  and  accordingl}^  respected 
him  more,  perhaps,  than  he  did  the  elder 
of  them  both.  Henri,  with  his  beautiful 
cuirass,  and  the  glittering  accessories  of 
his  military  costume,  tremblingly  confided 
his  love  affairs  to  Anne,  while  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  confess  himself  to  Fran- 
cois. 

However,  when  he  proceeded  to  the 
cardinal's  hotel,  his  resolution  was  taken, 
and  he  accosted,  frankl\'  enough,  the  con- 
fessor first,  and  the  friend  afterward. 

He  entered  the  courtyard,  which  sev- 
eral gentlemen  were  at  that  moment  quit- 
ting, wearied  at  having  solicited  without 
having  obtained  the  favor  of  an  audience. 

He  passed  through  the  antechambers, 
salons,  and  then  the  more  private  apart- 
ments. He  had  been  told,  as  others  had, 
that  his  brotlier  was  engaged  in  confer- 
ence; but  the  idea  of  closing  any  of  the 
doors  before  Du  Bouchage  never  occurred 
to  any  of  the  attendants. 

Du  Bouchage,  therefore,  passed  through 
all  the  apai'tments  until  he  i-eached  the 
garden,  a  true  garden  of  a  Roman  prel- 
ate, luxurious  in  its  shade,  coolness,  and 
perfume,   such  as,   at    the   present    day. 
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may  be  found  at  the  Villa  Pamphile  or 
the  Palais  Eorg-hese. 

Henri  paused  under  a  <^roup  of  trees  : 
at  this  moment  the  gate  close  to  the  river 
side  rolled  on  its  hinges,  and  a  man 
shrouded  in  a  large  brown  cloak  passed 
through,  followed  by  a  person  in  a  page's 
costume.  The  man,  perceiving  Henri, 
wlio  was  too  absorbed  in  his  reverie  to 
think  of  him,  glided  through  the  trees, 
avoiding  the  observation  either  of  Du 
Bouchage  or  of  any  one  else. 

Henri  paid  no  attention  to  this  mys- 
terious entry ;  and  it  was  only  as  he 
turned  round  that  he  saw  the  man  enter- 
ing the  apartments. 

After  he  had  waited  about  ten  minuies, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  one  of  the 
attendants  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
at  what  hour  precisely  his  brother  would 
be  visible,  a  servant,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  search  of  him,  observed  his  approach, 
and  advancing  in  his  direction,  begged 
him  to  have  the  goodness  to  pass  into  the 
library,  where  the  cardinal  awaited  him. 

Henri  complied  with  this  invitation,  but 
not  very  readily,  as  he  conjectured  that 
a  fresh  contest  would  result  from  it ;  he 
found  his  brother  the  cardinal  engaged, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  valet-de-chambre, 
in  trying  on  a  prelate's  costume,  a  little 
worldly-looking,  perhaps,  in  its  shape  and 
fashion,  but  elegant  and  becoming  in  its 
st\-le. 

'■  Good-morning,  comte,''  said  the  car- 
dinal ;  ''  what  news  have  you  ?  '' 

"  Excellent  news,  as  far  as  our  family 
is  concerned,"  said  Henri.  ''  Anne,  you 
know,  has  covered  himself  with  glory  in 
that  retreat  from  Anvers,  and  is  alive." 

*•'  Heaven  be  praised  I  and  are  you  too, 
Henri,  safe  and  sound  ?  " 

"Yes,  ni}'  brother." 

'•You  see,"  said  the  cardinal,  "that 
Heaven  holds  us  in  its  keeping.'* 

'•  I  am  so  full  of  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
m\'  brother,  that  I  have  formed  the  proj- 
ect of  dedicating  myself  to  its  service.  I 
am  come  to  talk  seriously  to  you  upon 
this  project,  which  is  now  well  matured, 
and  about  which  I  have  already  spolxcn  to 


"  Do  3'ou  still  keep  to  that  idea,  Du 
Bouchage  ?  "  said  tlie  cardinal,  allowing 
a  slight  exclamation  to  escape  him,  which 
was  indicative  that  Joyeuse  would  have  a 
struggle  to  encounter. 

••I  do." 

"But  it  is  impo-ssible,  Henri,"  returned 
the  cardinal  ;  "  have  you  not  been  told  so 
already?  " 

"I  have  not  listened  to  what  others 
have  said  to  me,  my  brother,  because  a 
voice  stronger  than  mine,  which  speaks 
within  me,  prevents  me  from  listening  to 
anything  which  would  turn  me  aside  from 
my  purpose." 

"  You  cannot  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  Henri,"  said  the 
cardinal,  in  his  most  serious  tone  of  voice, 
■•'  to  believe  that  the  voice  3'ou  allude  to 
was  realh'  that  of  Heaven  :  on  the  con- 
trary— I  assert  it  positively,  too — it  is 
altogether  a  feeling  of  a  worldly  nature 
which  addresses  you.  Heaven  has  noth- 
ing to  do  in  this  affair  :  do  not  abuse  that 
hoh^  name,  therefore,  and,  above  all,  do 
not  confound  the  voice  of  Heaven  with 
that  of  earth." 

"'  I  do  not  confound,  my  brother ;  I  only 
mean  to  saj^  that  something  irresistible  in 
its  nature  hurries  me  toward  retreat  and 
solitude." 

"So  far,  so  good,  Henri;  we  are  now 
making  use  of  proper  expressions.  "Well, 
m\'  dear  brother,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  to 
be  done.  Taking  what  you  say  for  granted, 
I  am  going  to  render  you  the  happiest  of 
men." 

"Thank  you,  oh  I  thank  you,  my  bro- 
ther." 

"'  Listen  to  me,  Henri.  You  must  take 
money,  a  couple  of  attendants,  and  travel 
through  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  a  manner 
befitting  a  son  of  the  house  to  which  we 
belong.  You  will  see  foreign  countries; 
Tartary,  Russia,  even  the  Laplanders, 
those  fabulous  nations  whom  the  sun 
never  visits;  you  will  become  absorbed 
in  your  thoughts,  until  the  devouring 
germ  whicii  is  at  work  in  you  becomes 
either  extinct  or  satiated ;  and,  after 
that, , you  will  return  to  us  again." 

Henri,  who  had  been  seated,  now  rose, 
more  serious  than  his  brother  had  been. 
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''You  have  not  understood  me,  nion- 
seig-neur,"  he  said. 

•*  I  beg  yovu-  pardon,  Henri;  you  made 
use  of  the  words  •  relreat  and  solitude.'  '" 

'•  Yes,  I  did  so  ;  but  by  retreat  and 
solitude,  I  meant  a  cloister,  and  not  trav^- 
eling" ;  to  travel  is  to  enjo^y  life  still.  I 
wish  almost  to  suffer  death,  and  if  I  do 
not  suffer  it,  at  least  to  feel  it," 

"  That  is  an  absurd  thought,  allow  me 
to  say,  Henri ;  for  whoever,  in  point  of 
fact,  wishes  to  isolate  himself,  is  alone 
everywhere.  But  the  cloister,  let  it  be. 
Well,  then,  I  understand  that  3'ou  liave 
come  to  talk  to  me  about  this  project.  I 
know  of  some  very  learned  Benedictines, 
and  some  very  clever  Augustines,  whose 
houses  are  cheerful,  adorned  with  flowers, 
attractive,  and  agreeable  in  ever^''  respect. 
Amid  the  works  of  science  and  ai"t  you 
will  pass  a  delightful  year,  in  excellent 
society,  which  is  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance, for  one  should  avoid  lowering  one's 
self  in  this  woi'ld  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  j^ou  persist  in  your  project,  well, 
then,  my  dear  Henri,  I  will  not  oppose 
you  any  furtlier,  and  will  myself  open 
the  door  which  will  peacefully  conduct 
jou.  to  everlasting  rest." 

"Most  certainly  you  still  misunderstand 
me,  my  brother,"  replied  Du  Bouchage, 
shaking  his  head,  ''or  I  should  rather 
say  your  generous  intelligence  will  not 
comprehend  me.  I  do  not  wish  for  a  cheer- 
ful residence  or  a  delightful  retreat,  but 
a  rigoroush^  strict  seclusion,  as  gloomy  as 
the  grave  itself.  I  intend  to  pronounce 
my  vows,  vows  which  will  leave  me  no 
other  thought  or  occupation  than  a  grave 
to  dig  for  myself,  or  constant  prayer." 

The  cardinal  frowned,  and  rose  from 
his  seat. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  did  perfectly  un- 
derstand you  ;  and  I  endeavored  by  oppo- 
sition, without  set  plirases  or  discussion, 
to  combat  the  folly  of  your  resolutions, 
but  you  oblige  me  to  do  so;  and  now  listen 
to  me." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Henri,  despondentl\-,  "do 
not  tr3'  to  convince  me ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble." 

"Brother,  I  will  speak  to  you  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,    in   the  first   place ;  of 


Heaven,  wlHch  you  offend  in  sajang  thai 
this  wild  resolution  is  of  its  inspiration. 
Heaven  does  not  accept  saciiflces  hastily 
made.  You  are  weak,  since  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  conquered  by  a  first  disap- 
pointment ;  how  can  Heaven  be  pleased 
to  accept  a  victim  as  unworthy  as  that 
you  offer?  " 

Henri  started  at  his  brother's  remark. 

"Oh!  I  shall  no  longer  spare  you. 
Henri,  3'ou,  who  never  consider  any  of 
us,"  returned  the  Cardinal;  "you,  who 
forget  the  grief  which  you  will  cause  our 
elder  brother,  and  will  cause  me  too — " 

"Forgive  me,"  interrupted  Henri, 
whose  cheeks  were  dyed  with  crimson, 
"  forgive  me,  monseigneur  ;  but  is  t  he 
service  of  Heaven  then  so  gloomy  and 
so  dishonorable  a  career  that  all  the 
members  of  a  famil^^  are  to  be  thrown 
into  distress  by  it  ?  You,  for  instance, 
my  brother,  whose  portrait  I  observe 
suspended  in  this  room,  with  all  this 
gold,  and  diamonds,  and  purple  around 
you,  are  you  not  both  the  delight  and 
honor  of  our  house,  although  you  have 
chosen  the  service  of  Heaven,  as  my 
eldest  brother  has  chosen  that  of  the 
kings  of  the   earth?" 

"  Boy,  boy  !  "  exclaimed  the  cardinal 
impatiently,  "  j^ou  will  make  me  believe 
your  brain  is  turned.  What  !  will  you 
venture  to  compai'e  my  residence  to  a 
cloister?  my  hundi-ed  attendants,  my 
outriders,  the  gentlemen  of  my  suite, 
and  my  guards,  to  a  cell  and  a  broom, 
which  are  the  only  arms  and  the  sole 
wealth  of  a  cloister  ?  Are  you  mad  ? 
Did  you  not  just  now  say  that  you  re- 
pudiate these  superfluities  —  these  pict- 
ures, precious  vases,  pomp  and  distinction, 
which  I  cannot  do  without  ?  Have  you, 
as  I  have,  1  he  desire  and  hope  of  placing 
on  3'our  brow  the  tiara  of  St.  Peter  ? 
That,  indeed,  is  a  career,  Henri ;  one 
presses  onward  toward  it,  struggles  for 
it,  lives  in  it.  But  as  for  you  !  it  is  the 
miner's  pick,  the  trappist's  spade,  the 
gravedigger's  tomb,  that  you  desire ; 
utter  abandonment  of  life,  of  pleasure, 
of  hope;  and  all  that — I  blush  with  shame 
for  you,  a  man — all  that,  I  say,  because 
you   love   a   woman    who   loves  you  not. 
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You  do  foul  injustice  lo  your  race,  Henri, 
most  truly." 

"'  Brother  !  "  exclaimed  the  young-  man, 
pale  as  death,  while  his  eyes  blazed  with 
kindlin^sr  fire,  '-would  you  sooner  have 
me  blow  out  my  brains,  or  plung-e  in  my 
heart  the  sword  I  have  the  honor  to  wear 
by  my  side  ?  Pardieu,  monseig-neur,  if 
,you,  who  are  cardinal  and  prince  besides, 
will  give  me  absolution  for  so  mortal  a 
sin,  the  afi'air  will  be  so  quickly  done  that 
you  shall  have  no  time  to  complete  your 
odious  and  unworthy  thoug-ht  that  I  am 
capable  of  dishonoring-  my  race,  which, 
Heaven  be  praised,  a  Joyeuse  will  never 
do." 

"  Come,  come,  Henri,"  said  the  cardi- 
nal, drawing-  his  brother  toward  him,  and 
pressing-  him  in  his  arras  ;  "  come,  forg-et 
what  has  passed,  and  think  of  those  who 
love  you.  I  have  personal  motives  for 
entreating-  you.  Listen  to  me;  a  rare 
occurrence  in  this  world  of  ours,  w^e  are 
all  happ,y,  some  from  feeling's  of  g-ratifled 
ambition,  the  others  from  blessings  of 
ever}'  kind  with  which  Heaven  has  be- 
decked our  existence.  Do  not.  I  implore 
you,  Henri,  cast  the  mortal  poison  of  the 
retreat  you  speak  of  upon  our  lamih^  hap- 
piness; think  how  our  father  would  be 
g-rieved  at  it;  think,  too,  how  all  of  us 
would  bear  on  our  countenances  the  daik 
reflection  of  the  bitter  mortification  you 
are  about  to  inflict  upon  us.  I  beseech 
you,  Henri,  to  allow  yourself  to  be  per- 
suaded ;  the  cloister  will  not  benefit  n^ou. 

"I  do  not  say  that  .you  will  die  there, 
for,  misguided  man,  your  answer  will  be 
a  smile,  which  alas,  would  be  only  too  in- 
telligible for  me.  No,  believe  me  that  the 
cloister  is  more  fatal  to  j'ou  than  the 
tomb.  The  tomb  annihilates  but  life  it- 
self, the  cloister  annihilates  intellig-ence  ; 
the  cloister  bows  the  head,  instead  of 
raising-  it  to  heaven;  the  cold,  humid 
atmosphere  of  the  vaults  passes  by  de- 
g-rees  into  the  blood,  and  penetrates 
the  very  marrow  of  the  bones,  chang- 
ing the  cloistered  i-ecluse  into  another 
granite  statue  in  the  convent.  My 
brother,  my  dear  brother,  take  heed  ; 
our  time  here  below  is  but  brief;  youth 
visits    us    but    once   in   our    lives.      The 


bright  years  of  our  earlier  da,ys  will 
pass  away  too,  for-  you  ate  under  the 
influence  of  a  deep-seated  grief ;  but  at 
thirty  3'ears  of  age  you  will  have  become 
a  man,  the  vig-or  of  maturity  will  have 
then  arrived;  it  will  hurry  away  with  it 
all  that  remains  of  your  woi-nout  sorrow, 
and  then  you  will  wish  to  live  over  again  ; 
but  it  Avill  be  too  late.  Then,  too,  you  will 
have  g-rown  melancholy  in  thought,  plain 
in  person,  suffering- in  feeling  ;  passion  will 
have  been  extinguished  in  your  lieari,  the 
bright  light  of  your  eye  will  have  become 
quenched.  They  whose  society  you  seek 
will  flee  you  as  a  whited  sepulcher,  whose 
darksome  depths  repel  every  glance. 
Henri,  I  speak  as  a  friend,  seriously, 
wisely;  listen  to  me." 

The  3-oung-  man  remained  unmoved  and 
silent.  The  cardinal  hoped  that  he  had 
touched  his  feelings,  and  had  shaken  his 
resolution. 

''Try  some  other  resource.  Heni'i. 
Cacry  this  poisoned  shaft,  which  rankles 
in  your  bosom,  about  with  you  wherevi-r 
you  ma}'  go,  in  the  turmoil  of  life;  cherish 
its  companionship  at  our  fetes  and  ban- 
quets ;  imitate  the  wounded  deer,  which 
flees  through  the  thickets  and  brakes  and 
forests,  in  its  efforts  to  draw  out  from  its 
body  the  arrow  which  is  rankling  in  the 
wound  ;  sometimes  the  arrow  falls." 

*'  For  pity's  sake,"  said  Henri,  "  do 
not  pei-sist  Q.wy  more  ;  what  I  solicit  is 
not  the  caprice  of  a  moment,  or  the  re- 
flection of  an  hour ;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
laborious  and  painful  determination.  In 
Heaven's  name,  therefore,  my  brother, 
I  adjure  j^ou  to  accord  me  the  favor  I 
solicit." 

'•'  And  what  is  the  favor  you  ask  ?  " 

"A  dispensation,  monseig-neur." 

'■  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"To  shorten  my  noviciate." 

"  Ah  I  I  knew  it,  Du  Bouchage.  You 
are  worldly-minded  even  in  your  rigorous- 
ness,  my  poor  boy.  Oh  !  I  know  very 
well  what  reason  you  art*  g"oing  lo  give 
me.  Yes,  you  are.  indeed,  a  man  of  ti)e 
world  :  you  resemble  those  young  men 
who'  offer  themselves  as  volunteers,  and 
are  eag-ei'ly  desirous  for  fire,  balls,  and 
blows,  but  care  not   for  working  in  the 
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trenches,  or  for  sweeping-  out  the  tents. 
Thei-e  is  some  resource  left  yet,  Henri ; 
so  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better." 

"  Give  me  the  dispensation  I  ask  ;  I 
entreat  you  on  my  knees." 

'•  I  promise  it  to  you  :  I  will  write  to 
Rome  for  it.  It  will  bo  a  month  before 
the  answer  arrives  ;  but,  in  exchang-e, 
promise  me  one  thing-." 

••'  Name  it." 

'•'  That  you  Avill  not,  during-  this  month's 
postponement,  reject  any  pleasure  or 
amusement  which  may  be  offered  to  you  ; 
and  if,  in  a  month  hence,  you  still  enter- 
tain the  same  projects,  Henri,  I  will  g-ive 
you  this  dispensation  with  m,y  own  hand. 
Are  3"0U  satisfied  now,  and  have  j^ou 
nothing-  further  to  ask  me?"  • 

"'^o,  I  thank  you;  but  a  month  is  a 
long-  time,  and  the  delay  will  kill  me." 

'*In  the  meantime,  and  in  order  to 
chang-e  your  thoughts,  will  3'ou  object  to 
breakfast  with  me  ?  I  have  some  ag-ree- 
able  companions  this*morning-."  ^ 

And  the  prelate  smiled  in  a  manner 
which  the  most  worldly'  disposed  favorites 
of  Henri  III.  would  have  envied. 

"Brother,"  said  De  Bouchag-e,  resisting-. 

•'•'  I  Avill  not  accept  an}'  excuse ;  you 
have  no  one  but  myself  here,  since  you 
have  just  ari'ived  from  Flanders,  and  your 
own  house  cannot  be  in  order  just  j^et." 

With  these  words  the  cardinal  rose,  and 
drawing-  aside  a  portiere,  which  hung- 
before  a  larg-e  cabinet  sumptuously  fur- 
nished, he  said  : 

*'  Come,  comtesse,  let  us  persuade  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  du  Bouchage  to  stay  with 
us." 

At  the  very  moment,  however,  when 
the  count  drew  aside  the  portiere,  Henri 
had  observed,  half  reclining  upon  the 
cushions,  the  page  who  had  with  the  gen- 
tleman entered  the  gate  adjoining-  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  in  this  page,  before 
even  the  prelate  had  announced  her  sex, 
he  had  recognized  a  woman. 

An  indefinable  sensation,  like  a  sudden 
terror,  oi-  an  overwhelming  feeling-  of 
dread,  seized  him,  and  while  the  worldly 
cardinal  advanced  to  take  the  beautiful 
page  by  the  hand,  Henri  du  Bouchage 
darted  from  the  apartment,  and  so  quickly, 


too,  that  when  Francois  returned  with  tlie 
lady,  smiling-  with  the  hope  of  winning-  a 
heart  back  again  to  the  world,  the  room 
was  perfectly  empt}'. 

Francois  frowned;  then,  seating  himself 
before  a  table  covered  with  papers  and 
letters,  he  hurriedly  wrote  a  few  lines. 

'•'May  I  trouble  you  to  ring',  dear  coun- 
tess," he  said,  "since  you  have  your  hand 
near  the  bell." 

And  as  the  page  obeyed,  a  valet-de- 
chambre  in  the  confidence  of  the  cardinal 
appeared. 

"  Let  a  courier  start  on  horseback, 
without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,"  said 
Francois,  "  and  take  this  letter  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Grand -amiral  a  Chateau  -  Thi- 
erry." 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 
'news  from  aurilly. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  was 
working  at  the  Louvre  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  finances,  when  an  attendant 
entered  to  inform  his  majesty  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Joyeuse,  the  eldest  son  of  that 
family,  had  just  arrived,  and  was  waiting 
for  him  in  the  large  audience  chamber, 
having  come  from  Chateau-Thierry,  with 
a  message  from  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Anjou. 

The  king-  precipitatelj'  left  the  business 
which  occupied  him,  and  ran  to  meet  a 
friend  whom  he  regarded  with  so  much 
affection. 

A  larg-e  number  of  officers  and  courtiers 
crowded  the  cabinet  ;  the  queen-mother 
had  arrived  that  evening,  escorted  by  her 
maids  of  honor,  and  these  light-hearted 
girls  were,  like  suns,  alwaj'S  attended  by 
their  satellites. 

The  king  gave  Joyeuse  his  hand  to  kiss, 
and  glanced  with  a  satisfied  expression 
around  the  assembl,y. 

In  the  angle  of  the  en.trance  door,  in 
his  usual  place,  stood  Henr^'du  Bouchage, 
rigorously  dischai-ging  his  service  and  the 
duties  which  were  imposed  on  him. 

The  king  thanked  him,  and  saluted  him 
with  a  friendly  recognition,  to  which  Henri 
replied  hy  a  profound  reverence. 

This  good  intelligcnice  which  prevailed 
between  theui  made  Joyeuse  turn  his  liead 
and  smilingh'  look  at  his  brother,  without, 
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however,  saluting-  him  in  too  marked  a 
manner,  from  the  fear  of  violating-  eti- 
quette. 

"Sire,"  said  Joyeuse^  "I  am  sent  to 
youi-  majesty'  by  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Anjou, 
recently  returned  from  the  expedition  to 
Flanders." 

'•  Is  my  brother  well,  Monsieur  I'Ami- 
ral?  "  inquired  the  king-. 

"As  well,  sire,  as  the  state  of  his  mind 
will  permit ;  however,  I  will  not  conceal 
from  your  majesty  that  he  appears  to  be 
sulTering  g-reatly." 

"  He  must  need  something-  to  chang-e 
the  current  of  his  thoug-hts  after  his  mis- 
fortune," said  the  king-,  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  proclaiming-  the  check 
which  his  brother  had  met  with,  while 
appearing-  to  pity  him. 

"  I  believe  he  does,  sire." 

"We  have  been  informed  that  the  dis- 
aster had  been  most  severe." 

"  Sire—" 

"  But  that,  thanks  to  .you,  a  g-reat  por- 
tion of  the  army  had  been  saved  :  thanks, 
Monsieur  I'Amiral,  thanks.  Does  poor 
Monsieur  d'Anjou  wish  to  see  us  ?  " 

"Most  anxiously  so,  sire." 

"In  that  case  we  will  see  him.  Are 
not  you  of  that  opinion,  madame  ?  "  said' 
Heni'i,  turning  toward  Catlierine,  whose 
heart  was  wrung-  with  feeling-s,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  her  face  determinedly 
concealed. 

"Sire,"  she  replied,  "I  should  have 
gone  alone  to  meet  my  son ;  but  since 
your  majesty  condescends  to  join  with  me 
in  this  mark  of  kind  consideration,  the 
journej'  will  be  a  party  of  pleasure  for 
me." 

"You  will  accompany  us,  messieurs," 
said  the  king  to  the  courtieis ;  "we  will 
set  off  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  sleep  at 
Meaux." 

"  Shall  I  at  once  announce  this  excellent 
news  to  monseigneur,  sire  ?  " 

"  Not  so ;  what  !  leave  me  so  soon.  Mon- 
sieur I'Amiral  ?  not  so,  indeed.  I  can  well 
understand  that  a  Joyeuse  must  be  loved 
and  sought  after  by  my  brother,  but 
we  have  two  .of  the  same  family,  thank 
Heaven.  Du  Bouchage,  you  will  start  for 
Chateau-Thierry,  if  you  please." 


-•Sire,"  said  Henri,  "may  I  be  per- 
mitted, after  having  announced  \oui- 
majesty's  ai-rival  to  Monseigneur  le  Due 
d'Anjou,  to  return  to  Pai-is?  '" 

••  You  may  do  as  you  please,  Du  Boucli- 
age,"  said  the  king. 

Henri  bowed  and  advanced  toward  the 
door.  Fortunately  Joyeuse  was  watcliing 
him  narrowly-. 

'••  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  one  word  lo 
m^""  brother?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Do  so  ;  but  what  is  it  ?"  said  the  king- 
in  an  undertone. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  he  wishes  to  use  the 
utmost  speed  to  execute  the  commission, 
and  to  return  again  immediately,  whicli 
happens  to  interfere  with  my  projects, 
sire,  and  with  those  of  the  cardinal." 

"  Away  with  you,  then,  and  rate  this 
love-sick  swain  most  roundly." 

Anne  hurried  after  his  brother,  and 
overtook  him  in  the  antechambers. 

"  Well !  "  said  Joyeuse  ;  "  3'ou  are  set- 
ting off  very  eagerly,  Henri." 

"'  Of  course,  my  brother  I  " 

"'  Because  you  wish  to  return  here  soon 
again  ?  ", 

"'  That  is  quite  true." 

"You  do  not  intend,  then,  to  stay  any 
time  at  Chateau-Thierry  ?  " 

"  As  little  as  possible." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Where  others  are  amusing  themselves 
is  not  my  place." 

"  On  the  contraiw,  Henri,  it  is  precisely' 
because  Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Anjou  is 
about  to  give  some  fetes  that  you  should 
remain  at  Chateau-Thierry." 

"  It  is  impossible." 

"Because  of  your  wish  for  retirement, 
and  of  the  austere  projects  you  have  in 
view?" "Yes." 

"  You  have  been  to  the  king  to  solicit 
a  dispensation  ?  " 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  to  be  the  case."' 

"It  is  true,  then,  for  I  have  been  to 
him." 

*'•  You  will  not  obtain  it." 

"  Wliy  so,  my  brothei*  ?  " 

"  Because  the  king  has  no  interest  in 
depriving  himself  of  such  a  devoted  ser- 
vant as  vou  are." 
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"  My  brother,  the  cardinal,  will  there- 
fore do  what  his  majest}^  will  be  disinclined 
to  do." 

"  And  all  that  for  a  woman  ?  " 
'-'  Anne,  I   entreat  you,  do  not   persist 
any  further." 

'•'Ah!  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  beg-in 
over  ag-ain ;  but,  once  for  all,  let  us  to 
the  point.  You  set  off  for  Chateau- 
Thierry;  well,  instead  of  returning  as' 
hurriedly  as  you  seem  disposed  to  do,  I 
wish  you  to  wait  for  me  in  my  apart- 
ments there  ;  it  is  a  long-  time  since  we 
have  hved  together.  I  particularly  wish 
to  be  with  you  again,  you  understand." 

•'You  are  going  to  Chateau-Thierry 
to  anmse  yourself,  Anne,  and  if  I  were  to 
remain  there  I  should  poison .  all  your 
pleasures." 

'•  Oh  !  far  from  that,  I  do  not  care  for 
them  ;    I  am  of  a   happy   temperament, 
and  quite  fitted   to  drive  away  all  your 
fits  of  melancholy." 
"Brother—" 

"Permit  me,  comte,"  said  the  admiral, 
with  an  imperious  air  of  command,  "I  am 
the  representative  of  our  father  here,  and 
I  enjoin  you  to  wait  for  me  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  You  will  find  out  my  apart- 
ment, which  will  be  your  own  also  ;  it  is 
on  the  ground  floor,  looking  out  on  the 
park." 

"If  you  command  me  to  do  so,  my  bro- 
ther," said  Henri,  wnth  a  resigned  air. 

"  Call  it  by  what  name  you  please, 
comte,  desire  or  command  ;  but  await  vay 
arrival." 

"'  I  will  obey  you,  my  brother." 
"And  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will 
not  be  angry  with  me  for  it,"  added  Joye- 
use,  pressing  the  young  man  in  his  arms. 
The  latter  withdrew  from  the  fraternal 
embrace,  somewhat  ungraciously,  per- 
haps, ordered  his  horses,  and  immediately 
set  off  for  Chateau-Thierry.  He  hurried 
thither  with  the  anger  of  a  vexed  and  dis- 
appointed man ;  that  is  to  say,  he  pressed 
his  horses  to  the  top  of  their  speed. 

The  same  evening,  he  was  slowly  as- 
cending, before  nightfall,  the  hill  on 
which  Chateau-Thierry  is  situated,  with 
the  river  Marne  flowing  at  its  feet. 

At  his  name,  the  doors  of  the  chateau 


flew  open  before  him,  but,  as  far  as  an 
audience  was  concerned,  he  was  more 
than  an  hour  before  he  could  obtain  it. 

The  prince,  soi;ie  told  him,  was  in  his 
apartments  ;  others  said  he  was  asleep  ; 
he  was  practicing  music,  the  valet-de- 
chambre  supposed.  No  one,  however, 
among  the  attendants  could  give  a  posi- 
tive reply. 

Henri  persisted,  in  order  that  he  miglit 
no  longer  have  to  think  of  his  service  on 
the  king,  so  that  he  might  abandon  liim- 
self  from  that  moment  to  his  melencholy 
thoughts  unrestrained. 

Won  over  \>y  his  perseverance,  it  being 
well  known  too  that  he  and  his  brother 
were  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the 
duke,  Henri  w^as  ushered  into  one  of  the 
salons  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  prince 
at  last  consented  to  receive  him. 

Half  an  hour  passed  awa^^  and  the 
shades  of  evening  insensibly  closed  in. 

The  heavy  and  measured  footsteps  of 
the  Due  d'Anjou  resounded  in  the  gallery, 
and  Henri,  on  recognizing  them,  prepared 
to  discharge  his  mission  with  the  accus- 
tomed formal  ceremonies.  But  the  prince, 
who  seemed  very  much  pressed,  quickly 
dispensed  with  these  formalities  on  the 
part  of  his  ambassador,  hy  taking  him 
by  the  hand  and  embracing  him. 

"  Good-da3%  comte,"  he  said;  "why 
should  they  have  given  3"ou  the  trouble 
to  come  and  see  a  poor  defeated  general  ?" 
"The  king  has  sent  me,  monseigneur, 
to  inform  you  that  he  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirous of  seeing  your  highness,  and  that 
in  order  to  enable  j^ou  to  recover  from 
your  fatigue,  his  majest^^  will  himself 
come  and  pa3'^  a  visit  to  Chateau-Thierry, 
to-morrow  at  the  latest." 

"The  king  will  be  here  to-morrow  !  " 
exclaimed  Francois,  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience, but  recovering  himself  immedi- 
ately afterward. 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow,"  he  resumed: 
"  why,  the  truth  is,  that  nothing  will  be 
in  readiness,  either  here  or  in  the  town, 
to  receive  his  majest3^" 

Henri  bowed,  as  one  whose  duty  it  had 
been    to    transmit   an   order,    but  whose 
province  it  was  not  to  comment  upon  it. 
'•  The  extreme  haste  which  their  maj- 
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esties  have  to  see  3'our  roj^l  hig-hness  lias 
not  allowed  them  to  think  of  t  he  einbai-- 
rassinent  they  may  be  the  means  of 
occasioning-." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  prince,  hur- 
riedly, "it  is  for  me  lo  make  the  best  use 
of  the  time  I  have  at  my  dispcisal.  Heave 
3^ou,  therefore,  Henri ;  thanks  for  the 
alacrity  you  have  shown,  for  you  have 
traveled  fast,  I  perceive.  Go  and  take 
some  rest." 

'•  Your  hig-hness  has  no  other  orders  to 
communicate  to  me?"  Henri  inquired, 
respectfully. 

'•None.  Go  and  lie  down.  You  shall 
dine  in  3'our  own  apartment.  I  hold  no 
reception  this  evening-;  I  am  suffering 
and  ill  at  ease  ;  I  have  lost  my  appetite, 
and  cannot  sleep,  which  makes  vay  life 
a  sad,  dreary  one,  and  which,  you  under- 
derstand,  I  do  not  choose  to  inflict  upon 
any  one  else.  By-the-b}^  you  have  heard 
the  news  ?  " 

"No,  monseig"neur ;    what  news?" 

'•  Aurilly  has  been  eaten  up  by  the 
w^olves — " 

*'  Aurilly  !  "  exclaimed  Henri,  with  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,  yes — devoured  I  It  is  singular 
how  every  one  who  comes  near  me  dies 
a  violent  death.  Good-night,  count ;  ma}' 
3'ou  sleep  Avell !  " 

And  the  prince  hurried  awaj'  rapidly. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

DOUBT. 

Henri  descended  the  staircase,  and  as 
he  passed  through  the  antechambers,  ob- 
served many  officers  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  ran  forward  to  meet  him,  and,  with 
many  marks  of  friendship,  offered  to  show 
him  the  way  to  his  brother's  apartments, 
which  were  situated  at  one  of  the  angles 
of  the  chateau.  It  was  the  library  that 
the  duke  had  g^iven  Joyeuse  to  reside  in 
during-  his  residence  at  Chateau-ThierrN'. 

Two  salons,  furnished* in  the  style  of 
Francois  the  First,  communicated  with 
each  other,  and  terminated  in  the  library, 
the  latter  apartment  looking  out  on  the 
gardens. 

His  bed  had  been  put  up  in  the  library. 
Joyeuse  was  of  an  indolent,  yet  of  a  cul- 


tivated turn  of  mind.  If  he  stretched  out 
his  arm  he  laid  liis  hand  on  science  ;  if  he 
opened  the  windows  he  could  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Fmer  and  superior 
organizations  require  more  satisfying  en- 
joyments ;  and  the  morning  breeze,  the 
song  of  birds,  or  the  perfumes  of  flow- 
ers, added  fresh  delight  to  the  triplets  of 
Clement  Marot,  or  to  the  odes  of  Rousard. 

Henri  determined  to  leave  eveiything 
as  it  was,  not  because  he  was  influenced 
by  the  poetic  sybaritism  of  his  brother, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  from  indifference, 
and  because  it  mattered  little  to  him 
whether  he  was  there  or  elsewhere. 

But  as  the  count,  in  whatevei-  frame  of 
mind  he  might  be,  had  been  brouglit  up 
never  to  neglect  his  duty  or  respect  to- 
ward the  king  or  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family  of  France,  he  inquired  particularly 
in  what  part  of  the  chateau  the  prince  had 
resided  since  his  return. 

B}^  mere  accident,  in  this  respect,  Henri 
met  with  an  excellent  cicerone  in  the  per- 
son of  the  \^oung  ensign,  who,  by  some 
act  of  indiscretion  or  another,  had,  in  the 
little  village  in  Flanders  where  we  repre- 
sented tlie  personages  in  this  tale  as  hav- 
ing halted  for  a  moment,  communicated 
the  count's  secret  to  the  prince.  This 
ensign  had  not  quitted  the  prince's  side 
since  his  return,  and  could  inform  Henri 
very  accurately  on  the  subject. 

On  his  arrival  at  Chateau-Thierry,  the 
prince  had  at  first  entered  upon  a  course 
of  reckless  dissipation.  At  that  time  he 
occupied  the  state  apartments  of  the 
chateau,  had  receptions  morning  and 
evening,  and  was  engaged  during  the  day 
stag-hunting  in  tlie  forest ;  but  since  the 
intelligence  of  Aurilly's  death,  which  had 
reached  the  prince  without  its  being 
known  from  what  source,  the  prince  had 
retired  to  a  pavilion  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  park.  This  pavilion,  which  was  an 
almost  inaccessible  retreat  except  to  the 
intimate  associates  of  the  prince,  was  hid- 
den from  view  b}'  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  could  hardly  be 
perceived  above  their  lofty  summits,  or 
through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  hedges. 

It  was  to  this  pavilion  that  the  prince 
had   retired   during    the   last   few   da  vs. 
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Those  who  did  not  know  him  well  said 
that  it  was  Aurilly's  death  which  had 
made  him  betal^e^ himself  to  tliis  solitude  ; 
while  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
his  character  pretended  that  he  was  car- 
rying- out  in  this  pavilion  some  base  or 
infamous  plot,  which  some  day  or  another 
would  be  revealed  to  lig-ht. 

A  circumstance  which  rendered  either 
of  these  suppositions  much  more  probable 
was,  that  the  prince  seemed  greatly  an- 
noyed whenever  a  matter  of  business  or  a 
visit  summoned  him  to  the  chateau  ;  and 
so  decidedl}^  was  this  the  case,  that  no 
sooner  had  the  visit  been  received,  or  the 
matter  of  business  been  dispatched,  than 
he  returned  to  his  solitude,  where  he  was 
waited  upon  only  by  the  two  old  valets- 
de-chambre  who  had  been  present  at  his 
birth. 

"Since  this  is  the  case,"  observed  Henri, 
''the  fetes  will  not  be  very  g-ay  if  the 
prince  continue  in  this  humor." 

'"Certainly,"  replied  the  ensign,  "for 
every  one  will  know  how  to  S3'mpathize 
with  the  prince's  grief,  whose  pride  as 
Avell  as  whose  affections  had  been  so 
smitten." 

Henri  continued  his  interrog-atories  with- 
out intending-  it,  and  took  a  strang-e  in- 
terest in  doing-  so.  The  circumstance  of 
Aurilly's  death,  whom  he  had  known  at 
the  court,  and  whom  he  had  again  met  in 
Flanders;  the  kind  of  indifference  with 
which  the  prince  had  announced  the  loss 
he  had  met  with  ;  the  strict  seclusion  in 
which  it  was  said  the  prince  had  lived  since 
his  death — all  this  seemed  to  him,  without 
his  being-  able  to  assig-n  a  reason  for  his 
belief,  as  part  of  that  mysterious  and 
dari;ened  web  wherein,  for  some  time  past, 
the  events  of  his  life  had  been  woven. 

'•'And,"  inquired  he  of  the  ensig-n,  '"it 
is  not  known,  you  say,  how  the  prince 
became  acquainted  with  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Aurilly  ?  " 

"No." 

"But  surely,"  he  insisted,  "people 
must   talk   about   it?" 

"Oh!  of  course,"  said  the  ensign; 
"true  or  false,  you  know,  people  always 
will  talk." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  me  what  it  is.'" 


"  It  is  said  that  the  prince  was  hunting- 
under  the  willows  close  beside  the  river, 
and  that  he  had  wandered  away  from  the 
others  who  were  hunting  also,  for  every- 
thing- he  does  is  b}'  fits  and  starts,  and  he 
becomes  as  excited  in  the  field  as  at  play, 
or  under  fire,  or  under  the  infiuence  of 
grief,  when  suddenly  he  was  seen  return- 
ing- with  a  face  scared  and  as  pale  as 
death. 

"The  courtiers  questioned  him,  think- 
ing- that  it  was  nothing-  more  than  a  mere 
incident  of  the  hunting-field. 

"  He  held  two  rouleaux  of  g-old  in  his 
hand. 

"  '  Can  3'ou  understand  this,  mes- 
sieurs ?  '  he  said,  in  a  hard  dry  voice  : 
'  Aui-ill}'-  is  dead  ;  Aurilly  has  been  eaten 
by  the  wolves.' 

"  Everj'^  one  immediately  exclaimed. 

"  '  Nay,  indeed,"  said  the  prince  ;  '  may 
the  foul  fiend  take  me  if  it  be  not  so  ;  the 
poor  lute-player  had  always  been  a  far 
better  musician  than  a  horseman.  It 
seems  that  his  horse  ran  away  with  him, 
and  that  he  fell  into  a  pit,  where  he  was 
killed  ;  the  next  day  a  couple  of  travelers 
who  were  passing-  close  to  the  pit  discov- 
ered his  body  half  eaten  by  the  wolves ; 
and  a  proof  that  the  affair  actually  did 
happen,  as  I  have  related  it,  and  that 
robbers  have  nothing-  whatever  to  do  with 
the  whole  matter  is,  that  here  are  two 
rouleaux  of  g-old  which  he  had  about  him, 
and  which  have  been  faithfully  restored,' 

"However,  as  no  one  had  been  seen  to 
bring-  these  two  rouleaux  of  gold  back," 
continued  the  ensig-n,  "it  is  supposed  that 
they  had  been  handed  to  the  prince  b3- 
the  two  travelei-s  who,  having-  met  and 
recog-nized  his  hig-hness  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  had  announced  tlie  intellig-ence 
of  Aurilly's  death." 

"  It  is  very  strang-e,"  murmured  Henri. 

"And  what  is  more  strang-e  still,"  con- 
tinued the  ensig-n,  "is,  that  it  is  said — can 
it  be  true,  or  is  Jt  merely  an  invention  ? — 
it  is  said,  I  repeat,  that  the  prince  was 
seen  to  open  the  little  g-ate  of  the  park 
close  to  the  chestnut  trees,  and  that  some- 
thing- like  two  shadows  passed  throug-h 
that  same  g-ate.  The  prince  then  intro- 
duced two   persons  into  the  park — prob- 
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abl}'^  the  two  travelers ;  u  is  sinct;  that 
occasion  that  the  prince  has  retired  into 
his  paviUon,  and  we  have  only  been  able 
to  see  him  by  stealth," 

"  And  has  no  one  seen  these  two  travel- 
ers ?  ''  asked  Henri. 

*'•  As  I  was  proceedini;-  to  asU  the  prince 
the  password  for  the  night,  for  the  senti- 
nels on  duty  at  the  chateau,  I  met  a  man 
who  did  not  seem  to  me  to  belong-  to  his 
highness's  household,  but  I  was  unable  to 
observe  his  face,  the  man  having  turned 
aside  as  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  and 
having  let  down  the  hood  of  his  cloak 
over  his  eyes." 

"  The  hood  of  his  cloak,  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes :  the  man  looked  like  a  Flemish 
peasant,  and  reminded  me,  I  hardlj'  know 
why,  of  the  person  by  whom  you  were  ac- 
companied when  we  met'out  yonder," 

Henri  started;  the  observation  seemed 
to  liim  in  some  waj^  connected  with  the 
profound  and  absorbing  interest  with 
which  the  story  inspired  him  ;  to  him, 
too,  who  had  seen  Diana  and  her  com- 
panion confided  to  Aurilly,  the  idea  oc- 
curred that  the  two  travelers  who  had 
announced  to  the  prince  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  lute-plaj^er  were  acquaint- 
ances of  his  own, 

Henri  looked  attentively  at  the  ensign. 

"  And  when  you  fancied  yo\i  recognized 
this  man,  what  was  the  idea  that  occurred 
to  you,  monsieur  ?  "  he  inquired, 

"  I  will  tell  3'ou  what  my  impression 
was,"  replied  the  ensign;  ''however,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  assert  anything  posi- 
tively ;  the  prince  has  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, abandoned  all  idea  with  regard  to 
Flanders;  he  therefore  maintains  spies  in 
his  employ.  The  man  with  the  woolen 
overcoat  is  a  spy,  who,  on  his  way  here, 
may  possibly  have  learned  the  accident 
which  had  happened  to  the  musician,  and 
may  thus  have  been  the  bearer  of  two 
pieces  of  intelligence  at  the  same  time." 

"  That  is  not  improbable,"  saifl  Henri, 
thoughtfully;  '•'but  what  was  this  man 
doing  when  you  saw  him  ?  " 

''He  was  walking  beside  the  hedge 
which  borders  the  parterre — you  can  see 
the  hedge  from  your  windows — and  was 
making  toward  the  conservatories," 


"You  say,  then,  that  the  two  travelers, 
for  I  believe  you  stated  there  were  two—" 

'•  Others  say  that  two  persons  were 
seen  to  enter,  but  I  only  .saw  one,  the 
man  in  the  overcoat." 

'•  In  that  case,  then,  you  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  man  in  the  overcoat, 
as  3'ou  describe  him,  is  living  in  the  con- 
servatories," 

"It  is  not  unlikely," 

"  And  have  these  conservatories  a 
means  of  exit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  count,  toward  the  town," 

Henri  remained  silent  for  some  time  ; 
his  heart  was  throbbing  most  violentl}', 
for  these  details,  which  were  apparently 
matters  of  indifference  to  him,  who. seemed 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  mystery'-  as 
if  he  were  gifted  with  the  power  of  pre- 
vision, were,  in  reality,  full  of  the  deepest 
interest  for  him. 

Night  had  in  the  meantime  closed  in, 
and  the  two  young  men  were  conversing 
together  without  an\'  light  in  Joyeuse's 
apartment. 

Fatigued  hj  his  journey,  oppressed  b}' 
the  strange  events  which  had  just  been 
related  to  him,  unable  to  struggle  against 
the  emotions  which  they  had  aroused  in 
his  breast,  the  count  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  brother's  bed,  and  mechanically 
directed  his  gaze  toward  the  deep  blue 
heavens  above  him,  Avhich  seemed  set  as 
with  diamonds. 

The  3'oung  ensign  was  seated  on  the 
ledge  of  the  window,  and  voluntarily 
abandoned  himself  to  that  listlessness  of 
thought,  to  that  poetic  reverie  of  youth, 
to  that  absorbing  languor  of  feeling,  which 
the  balm\'^  freshness  of  evening  inspires. 

A  deep  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
park  and  the  town  :  the  gates  were 
closed,  the  lights  were  kindled  by  degrees, 
the  dogs  in  the  distance  were  barking  in 
their  kennels  at  the  servants,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  shutting  up  the  stables 
in  the  evening. 

Suddenly  the  ensign  rose  to  his  feet, 
made  a  sign  of  attention  with  his  head, 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  then,  call- 
ing in  a  quick,  low  tone  to  the  count,  who 
was  reclining  on  the  bed,  said  : 

"  Come,  come  !  " 
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"  What,  is  the  matter  ?"  Henri  inquired, 
arousing- himself  by  a  strong*  effort  from 
his  reverie. 

■•  Tlie  man  !  the  man  !  "' 

"Wliat  man?'.' 

••The  man  in"  tlie  overcoat,  the  spy  !  " 

•'Oh!"  exclaimed  Henri,  springing 
from  the  bed  to  the  window,  and  leaning- 
on  the  ensign; 

•' Sta.y,"  continued  the  ensign;  "do 
you  see  him  yonder?  He  is  creeping 
along"  the  hedge;  wait  a  moment,  he  will 
show  himself  again.  Now  look  toward 
that  spot  which  is  illuminated  b}^  the 
moon's  rays,   there  he  is;    there  he  is." 

'•'Yes."^ 

''Do  3^ou  not  think  he  is  a  sinister-look- 
ing fellow  ?  " 

•'  Sinister  is  the  very  word,"  replied 
Du  Bouchage,  in  a  gloom.y  voice. 

•'  Do  you  believe  he  is  a  sp3'  ?  " 

'•'  I  believe  nothing,  and  j^'et  I  believe 
everything." 

"  See,  he  is  g"oing"  from  the  prince's 
pavilion  to  the  conservatories." 

"The  prince's  pavilion  is  in  that  direc- 
tion, then  ?  "  inquired  Du  Bouchage,  in- 
dicating with  his  finger  the  direction  from 
which  the  strang-er  appeared  to  be  pro- 
ceeding. 

'•  Do  you  see  that  light  wdiose  rays 
are  trembling  through  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  " "  Well?" 

"That  is  the  dining-room." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Henri,  "see,  he 
makes  his  appearance  again." 

"  Yes,  he  is  no  doubt  going  to  the  con- 
servatories to  join  his  companion  ?  Did 
you  hear  that  ?  " 

"What?" 

"The  sound  of  a  key  turning  in  the 
lock." 

"It  is  singular,"  said  Du  Bouchage; 
"there  is  nothing  unusual  in  all  this,  and 
yet—" 

"And  yet  you  are  trembling,  you  were 
going  to  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  count ;  "  but  what  is 
that?" 

The  sound  of  a  bell  was  heard. 

"  It  is  the  sig"nal  for  the  supper  of  the 
prince's  household  ;  are  3'ou  going  to  join 
us  at  supper,  count  ?  " 


"  No,  I  thank  you,  I  do  not  require  any- 
thing; and,  if  I  should  feel  hungry,  I  will 
call  for  what  I  may  need." 

"Do  not  wait  for  that,  monsieur;  but 
come  and  amuse  yourself  in  our  society." 

•'•  Nay,  nay,  it  is  impossible." 

"  Why  so?  " 

"His  royal  highness  almost  directed 
me  to  have  what  I  should  need  served 
to  me  in  1113^  own  apartment;  but  do  not  let 
me  delay  3'ou." 

"Thank  you,  count,  good -evening  ;  do 
not  lose  sight  of  our  phantom." 

"  Oh  !  rely  upon  me  for  that ;  unless," 
added  Henri,  who  feared  he  might  have 
said  too  much,  "unless,  indeed,  I  should 
be  overtaken  b}-  sleep,  which  seems  more 
than  probable,  and  a  far  more  healthy 
occupation  than  that  of  watching  shadows 
and  spies."  • 

'•'Certainly,"  said  the  ensign,  laugh- 
ingly-, as  he  took  leave  of  Henri  du  Bouch- 
age. 

Hardl}^  had  he  quitted  the  library  than 
Henri  darted  into  the  garden. 

"Oh!"  he  murmured,  "it  is  Re  my  I 
it  is  Remy  !  I  should  know  him  again  in 
the  darkness  of  hell  itself." 

And  the  j^oung  man,  as  he  felt  his  knees 
tremble  beneath  him,  buried  his  burning* 
forehead  in  his  cold  damp  hands. 

"Great  Heaven!"  he  cried,  "is  not 
this  rather  a  phantas.y  of  my  poor  fevered 
brain,  and  is  it  not  written  that  in  my 
slumbering  and  in  my  waking  moments, 
da}^  and  night,  I  should  ever  see  those 
two  figures  who  have  made  so  deep  and 
dark  a  furrow  in  1113-  life  ? 

""Wlu'-,"  he  continued,  like  a  man  aware 
of  the  need  that  exists  of  convincing  him- 
self, "  wh3-,  indeed,  should  Rem3-  be  here 
in  this  chateau,  while  the  Due  d'Anjou 
is  here?  What  is  his  motive  in  coming- 
here  ?  What  can  the  Due  d'Anjou  pos- 
sibl3"  have  to  dowith  Rem3'  ?  And  wh3' 
should  he  have  quitted  Diana — he,  who  is 
her  eternal  companion  ?   No;  it  is  not  he. " 

Then,  again,  a  moment  afterward,  a 
conviction,  thorough,  profound,  almost 
instinctive  in  its  nature,  seemed  to  over- 
come all  the  doubts  he  had  entertained. 

"It  is  he!  it  is  he!"  he  murmured, 
in  utter  despair,  and  leaning  against  the 
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wall  to  save  himself  from  falling-.  As  he 
finished  giving-  utterance  to  this  over- 
poweiiiig,  overuiiehning-  thought,  which 
seemed  to  crush  all  others  in  his  mind, 
the  sharp  sound  of  the  lock  was  again 
heard,  and,  although  the  sound  was  al- 
most imperceptible,  his  overexcited  senses 
detected  it  instantly.  An  indefinable  shud- 
der ran  through  the  young  man's  whole 
frame  ;  again  lie  listened  witli  eager  at- 
tention. So  profound  a  silence  reigned 
around  him  on  evevy  side  that  he  could 
hear  the  th robbings  of  his  own  heart.  A 
few  minutes  passed  away  without  an}"- 
thing  h^  expected  making  its  appearance. 
In  default  of  his  e\'es,  however,  his  ears 
told  him  that  some  one  was  approaching, 
for  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  gravel  under 
the  advancing  footsteps.  Suddenly  the 
straight  black  line  of  the  hedge  seemed 
broken ;  he  imagined  he  saw  upon  this 
dark  background  a  group  still  darker 
moving  along. 

"It  is  he  retm^ng  again,''  murmured 
Henri.  ''Is  he  alone,  or  is  some  one  with 
him  ?  " 

The  objects  advanced  from  the  side 
where  the  silver  light  of  the  moon  had 
illuminated  a  space  of  open  ground.  It 
was  at  the  very  moment  when,  advancing 
in  the  opposite  direction,  tlie  man  in  the 
overcoat  crossed  this  open  space,  that 
Henri  fancied  he  recognized  Remy.  This 
time  Henri  observed  two  shadows  very  dis- 
tinctly; it  was  impossible  he  coiiWd  be  mis- 
taken. A  death-like  chill  struck  to  liis 
heart,  and  seemed  to  have  turned  it  to 
marble. 

The  two  shadows  walked  quickly  along, 
although  with  a  firm  step ;  the  former 
was  dressed  in  a  woolen  overcoat,  and  at 
the  appearance  of  the  second  apparition, 
as  at  that  of  the  first,  the  count  fancied 
he  recognized  Remy. 

The  second,  who  was  completeh'  envel- 
oped in  a  large  man's  cloak,  seemed  to 
defy  every  attempt  at  recog-nition. 

And  3'et,  beneath  that  cloak,  Henri  fan- 
cied he  could  detect  what  no  human  eye 
could  have  possibly  seen. 

He  could  not  control  a  deep  bitter  groan 
of  despair,  and  no  sooner  had  the  two  mys- 
terious personages  disappeared  behind  the 


hedge  than  the  yowng  man  darted  after 
them,  and  stealthily  glided  from  one  group 
of  trees  to  another,  in  the  wake  of  those 
whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  discover. 

"Oh  !  "  he  murmured,  as  he  stole  along, 
*'•  do  I  not  indeed  deceive  m3'self?  Oh  I 
Heaven,  can  it  really'  be  possible  'i  " 


CHAPTER    LXXXVII. 

CERTAINTY. 

Henri  glided  along  the  hedge  on  the 
side  which  was  thrown  into  deep  shade, 
taking  care  to  make  no  noise  either  on 
the  gravel  or  against  the  ti-ees. 

Obliged  to  walk  carefully,  and  while 
walking  to  watch  carefully  over  every 
movement  he  made,  he  could  not  perceive 
anything.  And  3'et,  b3^  his  style,  his 
dress,  his  walk,  he  still  fancied  he  recog- 
nized Remy  in  the  man  who  wore  the 
overcoat. 

Mere  conjectures,  more  terrifj-ing  for 
him  than  realities,  arose  in  his  mind  with 
regard  to  this  man's  companion. 

The  road  which  they  were  following, 
and  which  was  bounded  hy  a  row  of  elms, 
terminated  in  a  high  hawthorn  hedge, 
which  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  park 
the  pavilion  of  the  Due  d'Anjou,  and  en- 
veloped it  as  with  a  curtain  of  verdure,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  it  entirely  disappeared  in  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  grounds  of  the  chateau. 
There  were  several  beautiful  sheets  of 
water,  dark  underwood,  through  which 
winding  paths  had  been  cut,  and  vener- 
able trees,  over  the  summits  of  which  the 
moon  was  shedding  its  streams  of  silver 
light,  while  underneath  the  gloom  was 
thick,  dark,  and  impenetrable. 

As  he  approached  this  hedge,  Henri  felt 
that  his  heart  was  on  the  point  of  failing 
him.  In  fact,  to  transgress  so  boldly  the 
prince's  orders,  and  to  abandon  himself 
to  a  course  of  conduct  as  indiscreet  as  it 
was  rash,  was  the  act,  not  of  a  loyal  and 
honorable  man,  but  of  a  mean  and  cow- 
ardly spy,  or  of  a  jealous  man  driven  to 
extremities.  But  as,  while  opening  the 
gate,  which  separated  the  greater  from 
the  smaller  park,  the  man  he  followed 
moved  in  such  a  way  that  his  features 
were  revealed,  and  as  he  perceived  that 
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these  features  were  indeed  those  of  Reiny, 
the  count's  scruples  vanished,  and  he  I'es- 
olutely  advanced  at  all  hazards.  Henri 
found  the  gate  again  closed ;  he  leaped 
over  the  railings,  and  then  continued  his 
pursuit  of  the  prince's  two  sti-ange  visi- 
tors, who  still  seemed  to  be  hurraing  on- 
ward. Another  cause  of  terror  was  soon 
added  ;  for  the  duke,  on  hearing  the  foot- 
steps of  Rem^'  and  his  companion  upon  tlie 
gravel  walk,  made  his  appearance  from 
the  pavilion.  Henri  threw  himself  behind 
the  largest  of  the  trees,  and  waited. 

He  could  not  see  an3'thing,  except  tlmt 
he  observed  that  Rem}'  made  a  xevy  low 
salutation,  that  Remy's  companion  cour- 
tesied  like  a  woman,  instead  of  bowing 
like  a  man,  and  that  the  duke,  seemingl^^ 
transported  with  deliglit,  offered  his  arm 
to  the  latter,  in  the  same  way  as  he  would 
have  done  to  a  woman.  Then  all  three 
advanced  toward  the  pavilion,  disappeared 
under  the  vestibule,  and  the  door  closed 
behind  them, 

"This  must  end,"'  said  Henri,  ''and  I 
must  seek  a  more  convenient  place,  wiiere 
I  can  see  everything  that  may  pass  with- 
out being  seen." 

He  decided  in  favor  of  a  clump  of  trees 
situated  between  the  pavilion  and  the 
wall,  from  the  center  of  which  the  waters 
of  a  fountain  gushed  forth,  thus  forming 
an  impenetrable  place  of  concealment ;  for 
it  was  not  likeh''  that  in  the  nig'ht-time, 
with  the  freshness  and  humidity  which 
would  naturally  be  found  near  this  foun- 
tain, the  prince  would  seek  the  vicinit}^  of 
the  water  and  the  thickets.  Hidden  be- 
hind the  statue  with  which  the  fountain 
was  ornamented,  and  standing  at  his  full 
height  behind  the  pedestal,  Henri  was  en- 
abled to  see  what  w^as  taking  place  in  the 
pavilion,  the  principal  window  of  which 
was  quite  open  before  him. 

As  no  one  could,  or  rather,  as  no  one 
would,  venture  to  penetrate  so  far,  no 
precautions  had  been  taken. 

A  table  was  laid,  sumptuousl}''  served 
with  the  richest  viands,  and  with  rare 
wines  in  bottles  of  costly  Venetian  glass. 

Two  seats  only  at  tiiis  table  seemed  to 
be  awaiting  two  guests. 

The  duke  approached  one  of  the  chairs  ; 


then,  leaving  the  arm  of  Rem^^'s  compan- 
ion, and  pointing  to  tlie  other'  seat,  he 
seemed  to  request  that  the  cloak  might 
be  thrown  aside,  as,  although  it  might  be 
very  serviceable  for  an  evening  stroll,  it 
became  very  inconvenient  when  the  object 
of  the  stroll  was  attained,  and  when  that 
object  was  a  supper. 

Thereupon  the  individual  to  whom  the 
invitation  had  been  addressed  threw  the 
cloak  upon  a  chair,  and  the  dazzling  blaze 
of  the  flambeaux  lighted  up,  without  a 
shadow  on  their  lovelmess,  the  pale  and 
majestically-beautiful  features  of  a  wo- 
man whom  the  terrified  eyes  of  Henri 
immediately  recognized.  It  was  the  lady 
of  the  mysterious  house  in  the  Rue  des 
Augustins,  the  wanderer  in  Flanders  ;  in 
one  word,  it  was  that  Diana  whose  gaze 
was  as  mortal  as  the  thrust  of  a  dagger. 
On  this  occasion  she  wore  the  apparel  of 
her  own  sex,  and  was  richly  dressed  in 
brocaded  silk ;  diamonds  blazed  on  her 
neck,  in  her  hair,  and  on  her  wrists,  and 
thereby  made  the  extreme  pallor  of  her 
face  more  remarkable  than  ever,  and  in 
the  light  which  shone  from  her  eyes,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  duke  had,  by 
the  emplo^anent  of  some  magical  means, 
evoked  the  ghost  of  this  woman,  rather 
than  the  woman  herself.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  support  afforded  b\"  the  statue 
round  which  he  had  thrown  his  arms, 
colder  even  than  the  marble  itself,  Henri 
would  hasve  fallen  backward  headlong 
into  the  basin  of  the  fountain. 

The  duke  seemed  intoxicated  with  de- 
light ;  he  fixed  his  passionate  gaze  upon 
this  beautiful  creature,  who  had  seated 
herself  opposite  to  him,  and  who  hardl}^ 
touched  the  dishes  which  had  been  placed 
before  her.  From  time  to  time  Francois 
leaned  across  the  table  to  kiss  one  of  the 
hands  of  his  silent  guest,  who,  as  pale  as 
death,  seemed  as  insensible  to  his  kisses 
as  if  her  hand  had  been  sculptured  in  ala- 
baster, which,  for  transparencj^  and  per- 
fect whiteness,  it  so  much  resembled. 
From  time  to  time  Henri  started,  raised 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  with  it 
wiped  away  the  death-like  sweat  which 
rose  on  it,  and  asked  himself:  "Is  she 
alive,  or  dead  ?  " 
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The  duke  tried  his  utmost  efTorts  and 
displayed  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  to 
unbend  the  rig-id  beauty-  of  her  face. 

Reniy,  the  only  attendant,  for  the  duke 
had  sent  ever}'  one  a\va\',  waited  on  them 
both,  and,  occasionally,  lightly  touching- 
his  mistress  with  his  elbow  as  he  passed 
behind  her  chair,  seemed  to  revive  her  by 
the  contact,  and  to  recall  her  to  life,  or 
rather  to  the  position  in  wliich  slie  was 
placed. 

Thereupon,  a  bright  flush  spread  over 
her  whole  face,  lier  eyes  sparkled,  she 
smiled  as  if  some  magician  had  touched 
a  spring-  unknown  to  this  automaton-like 
figure,  seemingly  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence, and  the  mechanism  of  which  had 
drawn  the  lightning  glance  from  her 
eyes,  the  glowing  flush  on  her  cheek,  and 
t  he  sparkling-  smile  to  her  lips.  The  mo- 
ment after,  she  again  subsided  into  her 
calm  and  statue-like  stillness.  The  prince, 
however,  approached  her,  and  by  the 
passionate  tone  of  his  conversation, 
seemed  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  warm- 
ing into  animation  his  new  conquest. 
Thereupon  Diana,  who  occasionally 
glanced  at  the  face  of  a  magnificent 
clock  suspended  over  the  prince's  head, 
against  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall  to 
where  she  was  seated,  seemed  to  make 
an  effort  over  herself,  and  with  her  lips 
bedecked  with  smiles  took  a  more  active 
part  in  the  conversation. 

Henri,  concealed  in  his  leafy  covert, 
wrung  his  hands  in  despair,  and  cursed 
the  whole  creation  in  the  utter  wretched- 
ness of  his  sore  distress.  It  seemed  to 
him  monstrous,  almost  iniquitous,  that 
this  woman,  so  pure  and  rigidlj^  inflexible, 
should  yield  herself  so  unresistingly  to  the 
prince,  because  he  was  a  prince,  and  aban- 
don herself  to  love  because  it  was  offered 
within  the  precincts  of  a  palace.  His  hor- 
ror at  Remy  was  so  extreme  that  he  could 
have  slain  him  without  remorse,  in  order 
to  see  whether  so  great  a  monster  had 
the  blood  and  heart  of  a  man  in  him.  In 
such  paroxysms  of  rage  and  contempt  did 
Henri  pass  the  time  during  the  supper, 
which  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  was  so  full  of 
rapture  and  delight. 

Diana  sang.  The  prince,  inflamed  by 
H-VoL.  VT 


wine,  and  by  his  passionate  discourse, 
rose  from  the  table  iov  the  purpose  of 
embracing  Diana.  Every  drop  of  blood 
seemed  to  curdle  in  Henri's  veins.  He 
put.  his  hand  to  his  side  to  see  if  his  sword 
weie  there,  and  then  thrust  it  into  his 
breast  in  seaich  of  a  dagger.  Diana, 
w-itU  a  strange  smile,  which  most  assur- 
edly had  never,  until  that  moment,  had 
its  counterpart  on  any  face,  stopped  the 
duke  as  he  was  approaching  her. 

"' AVill  you  allow  me,  monseigneur," 
she  said,  '-before  I  rise  from  the  table, 
to  share  with  j-our  royal  highness  one  of 
those  tempting-looking  peaches.'" 

•And  with  these  words  she  stretched  out 
her  hand  toward  a  basket  of  gold  filagree 
work,  in  which  twenty  peaches  were  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  took  one. 

Then,  taking  from  her  girdle  a  beauti- 
ful little  dagger,  with  a  silver  blade  and 
a  handle  of  malachite,  she  divided  the 
peach  into  two  portions,  and  offered  one 
of  them  to  the  prince,  who  seized  it  and 
carried  it  eagerly  to  his  lips,  as  tliough  he 
would  thus  have  kissed  Diana's. 

This  impassioned  action  produced  so 
deep  an  impression  on  himself,  that  a 
cloud  seemed  to  obscure  his  sight  at  the 
ver}'  moment  he  bit  into  the  fruit.  Diana 
looked  at  him  with  her  clear  steady  gaze, 
and  her  fixed  immovable  smile. 

Remy,  leaning  his  back  against  a  pillar 
of  carved  wood,  also  looked  on  with  a 
gloomj^  expression  of  countenance. 

The  prince  passed  one  of  his  hands 
across  his  forehead,  wiped  away 'the  per- 
spiration which  had  gathered  there, 
and  swallowed  the  piece  that  he  had 
bitten. 

This  perspiration  was  most  probably  the 
symptom  of  a  sudden  indisposition  ;  for 
while  Diana  ate  the  other  half  of  the 
peach,  the  prince  let  fall  on  his  plate 
what  remained  of  the  portion  he  had 
taken,  and  with  difficulty  rising  from  his 
seat,  seemed  to  invite  his  beautiful  com- 
panion to  accompany  him  into  tlie  garden 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  cool  night  air. 

Diana  rose,  and  without  pronouncing  a 
sing-le  word,  took  the  duke's  arm,  which 
he  offered  her. 

Remy   gazed    after  them,  particularly 
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after  the  prince,  whom  the  air  seemed 
completel}^  to  revive. 

As  she  walked  along,  Diana  wiped  the 
small  blade  of  her  knife  on  a  handkerchief 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  restored  it  to 
its  shagreen  sheath. 

In  this  manner  they  approached  the 
clump  of  trees  where  Henri  was  con- 
cealed. 

The  prince,  with  a  passionate  gesture, 
pressed  his  companion's  arm  against  his 
heart. 

"I  feel  better,"  he  said,  ''and  yet  I 
hardly  know  what  heavy  weight  seems  to 
press  down  on  mj"  brain  ;  I  love  too  deep- 
ly, madame,  I  perceive." 

Diana  plucked  several  sprigs  of  jasmine 
and  of  clematis,  and  two  beautiful  roses 
whicli  bordered  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue  behind  which 
Henri  was  shrinking  terrified. 

'•'  What  are  3'ou  doing,  madame  ?  "  in- 
quired the  prince. 

"I  have  alwaj'^s  understood,  monseig- 
neur,"  she  said,  *'  that  the  perfume  of 
flowers  was  the  best  remed3'  for  attacks 
of  giddiness ;  I  am  gathering  a  bouquet 
with  the  hope  that  this  bouquet,  if  pre- 
sented by  me,  will  have  the  magical  in- 
fluence which  I  wish  it  to  possess." 

But,  while  she  was  arranging  the  flow- 
ers, she  let  a  rose  fall  from  her  hand, 
which  the  prince  eagerly  hastened  to  pick 
up. 

The  movement  that  Francois  made  was 
rapid,  but  not  so  rapid,  however,  but  that 
it  gave  Diana  sufficient  time  to  pour  upon 
the  other  rose  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  con- 
tained in  a  small  gold  bottle  which  she 
drew  from  her  bosom. 

She  then  took  from  his  hand  the  rose 
which  the  prince  had  picked  up,  and  plac- 
ing it  in  her  girdle,  said — 

"  That  one  is  for  me,  let  us  change." 

And  in  exchange  for  the  rose  which  she 
received  from  the  prince's  hand,  she  held 
out  the  bouquet  to  him. 

The  prince  seized  it  eagerly,  inhaled  its 
perfume  with  delight,  and  passed  his  arm 
around  Diana's  waist.  But  this  latter 
action,  in  all  probability,  completely  over- 
whelmed the  already  troubled  senses  of 
the  prince,  for  his  knees  trembled  under 


him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seat  himself 
on  a  bank  of  green  turf,  beside  which  he 
happened  to  be  standing-. 

Henri  did  not  lose  sight  of  these  two 
persons,  and  yet  he  had  a  look  for  Remy 
also,  wiio  in  the  pavilion  awaited  the 
termination  of  this  scene,  or  rather 
seemed  to  devour  every  minute  incident 
of  it. 

When  he  saw  the  prince  totter,  he 
advanced  toward  the  threshold  of  the 
pavilion.  Diana,  on  her  side,  perceiving- 
Francois  stagger,  sat  herself  down  beside 
him  on  the  bank. 

The  giddiness  from  which  Francois  suf- 
fered continued  on  this  occasion  longer 
than  on  the  former  ;  the  prince's  head  was 
resting  on  his  chest.  He  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  connection  in  his  ideas,  and  almost 
the  perception  of  his  own  existence  ;  and 
yet  the  convulsive  movement  of  his  flngers 
on  Diana's  hand  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  was  instinctively  pursuing  his  wild 
dream  of  love.  At  last  he  slowly  raised 
his  head,  and  his  lips  "being  almost  on  a 
level  with  Diana's  face,  he  made  an  effort 
to  touch  those  of  his  lovely  guest,  but  as 
if  unobservant  of  the  movement,  she  rose 
from  her  seat. 

''  You  are  suffering,  monseigneur,"  she 
said  ;  "it  would  be  better  if  we  were  to  go 
in." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  let  us  go  in,"  exclaimed  the 
prince  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

And  he  arose,  staggering,  to  his  feet ; 
then,  instead  of  Diana  leaning  on  his  arm, 
it  was  he  who  leaned  on  Diana's  arm;  and 
thanks  to  this  support,  walking  with  less 
difficultly,  he  seemed  to  forget  fever  and 
giddiness  too,  for  suddenly  drawing  him- 
self up,  he,  in  an  unexpected  manner, 
pressed  his  lips  on  her  neck.  She  started 
as  if,  instead  of  a  kiss,  she  had  received 
the  impression  of  a  red  hot  iron. 

"  Remy  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  a  flambeau, 
a  flambeau  !  " 

Remy  immediately  returned  to  the  salle- 
a-manger,  and  lighted,  by  the  candle  on 
the  table,  a  flambeau  wiiich  he  took  from 
a  small  round  table,  and  then,  hurrying 
to  the  entrance  to  the  pavilion,  and  hold- 
ing the  torch  in  his  hand,  he  cried  out  : 

''  Here  is  one,  madame." 
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"Where  is  your  highness  g'oing-  to?" 
inquired  Diana,  seizing-  liold  of  tlie  flam- 
beau and  turning-  her  head  aside. 

"Oh  !  we  will  return  to  ray  own  room, 
and  you  will  lead  me,  I  venture  to  hope, 
madame  ?  "  replied  the  prince,  in  a  frenzy 
of  passion. 

"  Willing-ly,  monseigneur,"  replied  Di- 
ana, and  she  raised  the  torch  in  the  air, 
and  walked  before  the  prince. 

Remy  opened,  at  the  end  of  the  pavil- 
ion, a  window  throug-h  which  the  fresh  air 
rushed  inward,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
flame  and  smoke  of  the  flambeau,  which 
Diana  held,  were  carried  back  toward 
Francois'  face,  which  happened  to  be  in 
the  very  current  of  the  air.  The  two 
lovers,  as  Henri  considered  them  to  be, 
proceeded  in  this  manner,  first  crossing- 
a  g-aller\^  to  the  duke's  own  room,  and 
disappeared  behind  the  fleur- de-lized 
hanging's,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a 
portiere. 

Henri  had  observed  ever^^thing-  that 
had  passed  with  increasing-  fury,  and  3'et 
this  furj^  was  such  that  it  almost  deprived 
him  of  life.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  no 
streng-th  left  except  to  curse  the  fate 
whicli  had  imposed  so  cruel  a  trial  upon 
him.  He  had  quitted  his  place  of  con- 
cealment, and  in  utter  despair,  his  arms 
hang-ing  by  his  side,  and  with  a  hag-g-ard 
g-aze,  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning*, 
with  life  ebbing-  fast,  to  his  apartment  in 
the  chateau,  when  suddenly  the  hang-ing-s 
behind  which  he  had  seen  Diana  and  the 
pi'ince  disappear  w^ere  thrown  aside,  and 
Diana  herself  rushed  into  the  supper- 
room,  and  seized  hold  of  Rem}*,  who, 
standing-  motionless  and  erect,  seemed 
only  to  be  waiting-'  her   return. 

"  Quick  !  quick  !  "  she  said  to  him  :  ••  all 
is  finished." 

And  the^'  both  darted  into  the  garden 
as  if  they  had  been  drunk,  or  mad,  or  ragg- 
ing- with  passion. 

No  sooner  did  Henri  observe  them,  how- 
ever, than  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  all 
his  strength ;  he  hastened  to  j)lace  him- 
self in  their  wa^-,  and  they  came  upon  him 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  stand- 
ing- erect,  his  arms  crossed,  and  more  ter- 
rible in  his  silence  than  any  one  could  ever 


have  been  in  his  loudest  menaces.  Hen- 
ri's feelings  had  indeed  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  exasperation,  that  he  would  read- 
ily have  slain  an}'-  man  who  would  have 
ventured  to  maintain  that  w-omen  were 
not  monsters  sent  from  hell  to  corrupt 
the  world.  He  seized  Diana  by  the  arm, 
and  stopped  lier  suddenh',  notwithstand- 
ing- the  cry  of  terror  which  she  uttered, 
and  notwithstanding-  the  dag-g-er  which 
Remy  put  to  his  breast,  and  which  even 
g'razed  his  flesh. 

''  Oh  !  doubtless  j'ou  do  not  recognize 
me,"  he  said  furiously,  gnashing-  his 
teeth;  ''lam  that  simple-hearted  j'oung- 
man  who  loved  you,  and  whose  love  \-ou 
would  not  return,  because  for  you  there 
was  no  future,  but  merely  the  past.  Ah  ! 
beautiful  hypocrite  that  you  are,  and  3'ou, 
foul  liar,  I  know  you  at  last — I  know  and 
curse  you.  To  the  one  I  say,  I  despise 
and  contemn  ^-ou  :  to  the  other.  I  shrink 
from  you  with  horror." 

•'  Make  way  !  "  cried  Rem\-,  in  a  stran- 
g-led  voice;  "make  waj-,  3'oung  fool,  or 
if  not—" 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Henri ;  "finish  your 
work,  and  slay  my  body,  wretch,  since 
you  have  already  destroyed  ray  soul. 

"Silence!  "  muttered  Remy,  furioush', 
pressing  the  blade  of  his  dag-g-er  more  and 
more  ag-ainst  Henri's  breast. 

Diana,  however,  violently  pushed  Remy 
aside,  and  seizing-  Du  J3ouchage  by  the 
arm,  she  drew  him  straig-ht  before  hei-. 
She  was  lividl^-  pale:  her  beautiful  hair 
streamed  over  her  shoulders  ;  the  contact 
of  the  hand  on  Henri's  wrist  seemed  to 
the  latter  cold  and  damp  as  the  dews  of 
death. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said,  "do  not  rashly 
judg-e  of  matters  of  which  Heaven  alone 
can  judg-e.  I  am  Diana  de  Meridor,  the 
mistress  of  Monsieur  de  Bussy,  \vhom  the 
Due  d'Anjou  miserably  allowed  to  perish 
when  he  could  have  saved  him.  Eig-ht 
days  since  Remj'^  slew  Aurilly,  the  duke's 
accomplice,  and  the  prince  himself  I  have 
just  poisoned  with  a  peach,  a  bouquet, 
and  a  torch.  Move  aside,  monsieur — move 
aside^  I  say,  foi*  Diana  de  Meridor,  who  is 
on  her  way  to  the  Convent  des  Hospital- 
ieres." 
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With  these  words,  and  letting-  Henri's 
arm  fall,  she  took  hold  of  that  of  Rem}', 
as  he  waited  by  her  side. 

Henri  fell  on  his  knees,  following-  the 
retreating  figures  of  the  two  assassins, 
who  disappeared  behind  the  thick  copse, 
as  though  it  had  been  a  vision  from  liell. 
It  was  not  till  fully  an  hour  afterward 
that  Du  Bouchage,  overpowered  with  fa- 
tigue and  overwhelmed  with  terror,  with 
his  brain  on  fire,  was  able  to  summon  suf- 
ficient strength  to  drag  himself  to  his 
apartment,  nor  was  it  until  after  he  had 
made  the  attempt  nearlj^  a  dozen  times 
that  he  succeeded  in  escalading  the  win- 
dow. He  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  room 
several  times,  and  then  staggered  toward 
the  bed,  on  which  he  threw  himself.  Every 
one  was  sleeping-  quieth^  in  the  chateau. 


CHAPTER     LXXXVni. 

FATALITY. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  beautiful  ra3'S  of  the  sun  were  glist- 
ening like  gold  on  the  graveled  walks 
of  Gliateau-Thierry.  Numerous  gangs  of 
workmen,  who  had  the  previous  evening 
been  directed  to  be  in  attendance,  had  been 
activeh'  at  work  from  da3'break  upon  the 
preparations  in  the  park,  as  well  as  in 
the  decoration  of  the  apartments  destined 
to  receive  the  king,  whose  arrival  was 
momentarily  expected.  As  yet  nothing- 
was  stirring  in  the  pavilion  where  the 
duke  reposed,  for  he  had  on  the  previous 
evening-  forbidden  his  two  old  servants  to 
awaken  him.  They  were  to  wait  until  he 
summoned  them.  Toward  half-past  nine 
two  couriers  rode  at  full  speed  into  the 
town,  announcing  his  majesty's  near  ar- 
rival. The  civic  authorities,  the  governor, 
and  the  garrison  formed  themselves  in 
ranks  on  either  side  of  the  road,  leaving-  a 
passage  for  the  royal  procession.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  king-  appeared  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  he  had  mounted  his  horse  when 
thej'-  had  taken  their  last  relays.  He 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  especially  when  entering-  towns,  as  he 
rode  admirably.  The  queen-mother  fol- 
lowed him  in  a  litter ;  fifty  g-entlemen 
belonging  to  the  court,  richly  clad  and 
admirabl^^    mounted,    followed     in    their 


suite.  A  company  of  the  guards,  fol- 
lowed by  Crillon  himself,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Swiss,  and  as  man\'  of  the 
Scotch  guards,  commanded  b}^  Larchant, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold who  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
excursions,  mules,  coffers,  and  domestic 
servants,  formed  a  numerous  army,  the 
files  of  Avhich  followed  the  windings  of 
the  road  leading  from  the  river  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  Lastly,  the  cortege 
entered  the  town  amid  the  ringing  of 
the  church  bells,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and 
bursts  of  music.  The  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants  Avere  enthusiastic  ;  for  a  visit 
from  the  king  was  of  such  rare  occurrence 
at  that  time  that,  seen  thus  closely,  he 
seemed  to  be  a  living  embodiment  of  di- 
vine right.  The  king-,  as  he  progressed 
through  the  crowd,  looked  on  all  sides  for 
his  brother,  but  in  vain.  He  only  found 
Henri  du  Bouchage  waiting- for  him  at  the 
gate  of  the  chateau. 

When  once  within  the  chateau,  Henri 
III.  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  Due 
d'Anjou  from  the  officer  Avho  had  assumed 
the  high  distinction  of  receiving-  the  king. 
''Sire,"    replied  the  latter,  "his  high- 
ness, during  the  last  few  days,  has  been 
residing-  in  the  pavilion  in  the  park,  and 
we  have  not  yet  seen  him  this  morning. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  as  he 
was  well  yesterday,  he  is  well  also  to-day." 
"  This  pavilion  is  in  a  very  retired  part 
of  the  park,  it  seems,"  said  Henri,  in  a 
tone  of  displeasure,  "since  the  sound  of 
^he  cannon  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
heard." 

"  Sire,"  one  of  the  duke's  two  ag-ed  at- 
tendants ventured  to  remark,  "  his  high- 
ness did  not,  perhaps,' expect  3'our  majesty 
so  soon." 

''Old  fool,"  g-rowled  Henri,  "do  you 
think,  then,  that  a  king-  presents  himself 
in  this  way  at  other  people's  residences 
without  informing-  them  of  it  ?  Monsieur 
le  Due  d'Anjou  has  been  aware  of  my  in- 
tended arrival  since  \'esterday." 

And  then,  afraid  of  casting-  a  gloom 
over  those  around  him  by  a  g-rave  or 
sullen  countenance,  Henri,  who  wished  to 
appear  gentle  and  amiable  at  the  expense 
of  his  brother  Francois,  exclaimed,  "Well, 
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tlien,  since  he  lias  not  coiik*  lo  iiicot  us, 
we  will  g-o  to  meet  him," 

'•  Show  us  tlie  way  there,"'  said  Catli- 
eriiic,  from  llic  Htter, 

All  the  escort  followed  the  road  leading- 
to  the  old  pai'k. 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  guards, 
who  were  in  advance,  approached  the 
hedg-e,  a  shrill  and  piercing-  cry  rent  the 
air. 

"What  is  that?  "'  said  the  king-,  turn- 
ing- toward  his  mother. 

•'Great  Heaven  !  "  murmured  Cathcu'- 
ine,  endeavoring:  to  read  the  faces  of  those 
around  her,  ''  it  sounded  like  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress or  despair.*' 

"  My  prince  I  my  poor  master  ! ''  cried 
Francois'  other  aged  attendant,  appear- 
ing- at  the  window,  and  exhibiting-  sig-ns 
of  the  most  passionate  g-rief. 

Everj'-one  hastened  toward  the  pavilion, 
the  king-  himself  being-  hurried  along- with 
the  others.  He  arrived  at  tlie  very  mo- 
ment when  they  were  raising-  from  the 
floor  the  Due  d'Anjou's  body,  which  his 
valet-de-chambre,  having-  entered  without 
authority,  in  order  to  announce  theking-'s 
arrival,  had  just  perceived  lying*  on  the 
carpet  of  the  bedroom.  The  prince  was 
cold,  stiff,  and  perfectly  inanimate,  and  it 
was  only  \>\  a  strang-e  movement  of  the 
eyelids  and  a  nervous  contraction  of  the 
lips  that  it  could  be  observed  he  was  still 
alive.  The  king-  paused  at  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  and  those  behind  him  followed 
his  example. 

"  This  is  an  ug-ly  omen,"  he  murmured. 

"  Do  not  enter,  my  son,  I  implore  you," 
said  Catherine  to  him. 

'•  Poor  Francois  I "  said  Henri,  de- 
lighted at  being-  sent  away,  and  thus 
being-  spared  the  spectacle  of  this  ago- 
nizing scene. 

The  crowd,  too,  followed  the  king  as 
he  withdrew. 

'•'  Strange!  strange  !  ""  murmui'od  Cath- 
erine, kneeling  down  \>y  the  side  of  the 
prince,  or  rather  of  the  corpse,  no  one 
being  in  the  room  with  her  but  the  two 
old  servants  ;  and  while  the  messengers 
were  dispatched  in  every  quarter  of  the 
town  to  find  the  prince's  physician,  and 
while  a  courier   galloped    off  to  Paris  in 


order  to  hasten  the  attendance  of  the 
kin.ijr's  physicians,  who  had  remained  at 
Meanx  with  the  queen,  Catlierine,  with 
less  knowledge,  very  probably,  but  not 
with  less  pcn-spicacity  than  Miron  himself 
could  possiblx"^  liave  shown,  examined  the 
diagnostics  of  that  singular  malad}' 
which  had  struck  down  lier  son  so  sud- 
denl3\ 

Her  experience  was  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent ;  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  she 
interrogated  calmly,  and  without  confus- 
ing them,  the  two  attendants,  who  were 
tearing  their  hair  aftd  wringing  their 
hands  in  the   wildest  despair. 

Both  of  them  replied  that  the  prince 
had  returned  on  the  previous  evening 
about  nightfall,  after  having  been  dis- 
turbed at  an  inconvenient  hour  by  Mon- 
sieur du  Bouchage,  who  had  arrived  with 
a  message  from  the  king. 

They  then  added  that  when  the  audi- 
ence had  terminated,  which  had  been 
held  in  the  chateau  itself,  the  prince  had 
ordered  supper  to  be  prepared,  and  had 
desired  that  no  one  should  venture  to 
approach  the  pavilion  without  being  sum- 
moned ;  and  lastly,  that  he  had  given 
the  strictest  injunctions  not  to  be  awak- 
ened in  the  morning,  and  that  no  one 
should  enter  without  a  positive  summons. 

'•'He  probably  expected  a  visit  from  a 
lady  ?  "  observed  the  queen-mother,  in- 
quiringly. 

'•We  think  so,  madame,"  replied  the 
valet  respectful  1}%  "but  we  could  not  dis- 
creetly assure  ourselves  of  the  fact." 

'•  But  in  removing  the  things  from  the 
table,  you  must  have  seen  whether  my 
son  had  supped  aloucj  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  yet  removed  the  things, 
madame,  since  the  orders  of  monseigneur 
were  that  no  one  should  enter  the  pa- 
vilion." 

"Ver\'  good,"  said  Catherine:  "no 
one,  therefore,  has  been  here  ?  " 

"No  one,  madame." 

"  You  may  go." 

And  Catherine  was  now  left  quite  alone 
in  the  room.  Leaving  the  prince  h'ing  on 
the  bed  where  he  had  been  placed,  she 
immediately  commenced  the  minutest  in- 
vestigation of  each  symptom  or  of  each  of 
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the  traces  to  which  her  attention  was  di- 
rected., as  the  result  of  her  suspicions  or 
apprehensions. 

She  had  feraarked  that  Francois'  fore- 
head was  stained  or  dyed  of  a  bister  color, 
his  ej^es  were  bloodshot  and  encircled  with 
blue  lines,  his  lips  marked  with  furrows, 
like  the  impression  which  burning-  sulphur 
leaves  on  living*  flesh. 

She  observed,  the  same  sig-n  upon  his 
nostrils  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  nose. 

"  Now  let  me  look  carefully,"  she  said, 
g-azing-  about  her  on  every  side. 

The  first  thing  she  remarked  Avas  the 
candlestick  in  which  the  flambeau  which 
Remy  had  lighted  the  previous  evening 
had  burned  away, 

"This  candle  has  burned  for  a  length 
of  tune,"  she  said,  ''and  shows  that 
Francois  Avas  a  long  time  in  this  room. 
Ah  !  liere  is  a  -bouquet  lying  on  the  car- 
pet." 

Catherine  picked  it  up  eagerh^  and 
then,  remarking  that  all  its  flowers  were 
still  fresh,  with  the  exception  of  a  rose, 
which  was  blackened  and  dried  up  : 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  said; 
•'•'what  has  been  poured  on  the  leaves  of 
this  flower?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
know  a  liquid  which  withers  roses  in  this 
manner."  She  threw  aside  the  bouquet, 
shuddering  as  she  did  so. 

"  That  explains  to  me  the  state  of  the 
nostrils  and  the  manner  in  wiiich  the  flesh 
of  the  face  is  affected  ;  but  the  lips  ?  " 

Catherine  ran  to  the  dining-room.  The 
valets  had  spoken  the  truth,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  anything  on 
the  table  had  been  touched  since  the  pre- 
vious evening's  repast  had  been  finished. 

Upon  the  edge  of  the  table  lay  the  half 
of  a  peach,  in  which  the  impression  of  a 
row  of  teeth  was  still  visible.  Catherine's 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  in  a  particular 
manner,  for  the  fruit,  usually  of  a  rich 
crimson  near  the  core,  had  become  as 
black  as  the  rose,  and  was  discolored  by 
violet  and  brown  spots.  The  corrosive 
action  was  more  especially  visible  upon 
the  part  which  had  been  cut,  and  particu- 
larly' so  where  the  knife  must  have  passed . 
"This  explains  the  state  of  the  lips," 
she  said  ;  "  but  Francois  had  onl\'  bitten 


one  piece  out  of  this  peach.  He  did  not 
keep  the  bouquet  long  in  his  hand,  for  the 
flowers  are  still  fresh ;  the  evil  \n.d,y  yet 
be  repaired,  for  the  poison  cannot  have 
penetrated  very  deepl3\ 

'•And  yet,  if  the  evil  be  merely  super- 
ficial, wliy  should  this  paralysis  of  the 
senses  be  so  complete,  and  why  indeed 
should  the  decomposition  of  the  flesh  have 
made  so  much  progress  ?  There  must  be 
more  that  I  have  not  seen." 

And  as  she  spoke  Catherine  again  looked 
all  round  her,  and  observed,  hanging  by 
a  silver  chain  to  its  pole,  the  red  and  blue 
parrot  to  which  Francois  was  so  attached. 

The  bird  was  dead,  stiff,  and  the  feath- 
ers of  its  wings  rough  and  erect. 

Catherine  again  looked  closely  and  at- 
tentivel}^  at  the  torch  which  she  had  once 
before  already  narrowly  inspected,  to 
satisfy  herself  that,  by  its  having  burned 
out  completely,  the  prince  had  returned 
early  in  the  evening. 

'.'  The  smoke,"  said  Catherine  to  herself; 
"  the  smoke  !  the  wick  of  that  torch  was 
poisoned  ;  my  son  is  a  dead  man." 

She  called  out  innnediatelj',  and  the 
chamber  was  in  a  minute  filled  with  at- 
tendants and  officers  of  the  household. 

"Miron,  Miron  !  "  cried  some  of  them. 

"A  priest  !  "  exclaimed  the  others. 

But  Catherine  had,  in  the  meantime, 
placed  to  the  lips  of  Francois  one  of  the 
small  bottles  Avhich  she  always  carried  in 
her  alms-bag,  and  narrowly:'  watched  her 
son's  features  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
antidote  she  applied. 

The  duke  immediately  opened  his  eyes 
and  mouth,  but  no  glance  of  intelligence 
gleamed  in  his  eyes,  no  voice  or  sound 
escaped  from  his  lips. 

Catherine,  in  sad  and  gloomy  silence,, 
quitted  the  apartment,  beckoning  to  the 
two  attendants  to  follow  her,  before  tliej^ 
had  as  yet  liad  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  any  one. 

She  then  led  them  into  another  cha  mber, 
where  she  sat  ^own,  fixing  her  e^^es  closely 
and  watchfully  on  their  faces. 

"Monsieur  le  Due  d'Anjou,"  she  said, 
"has  been  poisoned  some  time  during  his 
supper  last  evening  ;  and  it  was  you  who 
served  the  supper." 
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At  these  words  the  two  men  turned  as 
pale  as  death. 

'*  Torture  us,  kill  us,  if  you  will/'  they 
said  ;  "  but  do  not  accuse  us." 

"Fools  that  you  are;  do  you  suppose 
that  if  I  suspected  j'ou,  that  would  have 
already  been  done  ?  You  liave  not  your- 
selves, I  know,  assassinated  j'our  master, 
but  others  have  killed  him  ;  and  I  must 
know  wlio  the  murderers  are.  Who  has 
entered  the  pavilion  ?  " 

'"An  old  man,  wretchedly  clothed, 
whom  monseig-neur  has  seen  during*  the 
hist  two  days." 

**  But  the  woman — " 

"We  have  not  seen  her — what  woman 
does  your  majesty  mean  ?  " 

"  A  Avoman  has  been  here,  who  made  a 
bouquet — " 

The  two  attendants  looked  at  each 
other  with  an  expression  of  such  simple 
surprise  that  Catherine  perceived,  by  this 
g-lance  alone,  how  perfectlN'  innocent  they 
were. 

*'•'  Let  the  g-overnor  of  the  town  and  the 
governor  of  the  chateau  be  sent  for,"  she 
said.     The  two  valets  hurried  to  the  door. 

'•'  One  moment !  "  exclaimed.  Catherine, 
fixing  them  in  their  places  by  this  single 
word  as  they  approached  the  threshold. 
'•  You  onh'  and  m^'self  are  aware  of  what 
I  have  just  told  you  ;  I  shall  not  breathe 
a  word  about  it;  if  anj^  one  learns  it,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  from  or  through  one  of  you; 
on  that  ver}^  day  both  your  lives  shall  be 
forfeited..     Now,  go  !  " 

Catherine  interrogated  the  two  g'over- 
nors  with  more  reserve.  She  told  them 
I  hat  the  duke  had  received  from  some 
person  or  persons  a  distressing  intelli- 
gence which  had  deeply  affected  him  : 
that  that  alone  was  the  cause  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  that  if  the  duke  had  an  oppor- 
tunity' of  putting  a  few  further  questions 
to  the  persons  again,  hew^ould  in  all  prob- 
abilitj''  soon  recover  from  the  alarm  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown. 

The  governors  instituted  the  minutest 
search  in  the  town,  the  park,  the  envi- 
rons, but  no  one  knew  what  had  become 
of  Rem}'  and  Diana. 

Henri  alone  knew  the  secret,  and  there 
was  no  danger  of  his  betravinq-  it. 


Throughout  the  whole  day,  the  terrible 
new.s,  commented  upon,  exaggerated,  and 
mutilated,  circulated  through  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  province;  every  one  ex- 
plained, according  to  his  own  individual 
character  and  disposition,  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  the  duke. 

But  no  one,  except  Catherine  and  Du 
Bouchage,  ventured  to  acknowledge  that 
the  chance  of  saving*  the  duke's  life  was 
hopeless. 

The  unhappy  prince  did  not  recover 
either  his  voice  or  his  senses,  or  rather, 
he  ceased  to  give  an}'  sign  of  intelligence. 

The  king,  who  was  immediately  beset 
with  the  gloomiest  fancies,  which  he 
dreaded  more  than  anytliing,  would  very 
willing-ly  have  returned  to  Paris  ;  but  the 
queen-mother  opposed  his  departure,  and 
the  court  was  obliged  to  remain  at  the 
chateau. 

Physicians  arrived  in  crowds ;  Miron 
alone  guessed  the  cause  of  the  illness,  and 
formed  an  opinion  upon  its  serious  nature 
and  extent ;  but  he  was  too  good  a  cour- 
tier to  confess  the  truth,  especially  after 
he  had  consulted  Catherine's  looks. 

He  was  questioned  on  all  sides,  and  he 
replied  that  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Anjou 
must  certainly  have  suffered  from  some 
seriously-disturbing  cause,  and  had  been 
subjected  to  some  violent  mental  shock. 

In  this  way  he  avoided  compromising 
himself,  therefore,  whicli  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  in  such  a  case. 

When  Henri  III.  required  him  to  an- 
swer affirmatively  or  negatively  to  his 
question,  "'  Whether  the  duke  would 
live?  "  he  replied, 

"I  will  answer  your  majesty  in  three 
days." 

"'  And  when  will  you  tell  me  ?  "  said 
Catherine,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You,  madarae,  are  ver\'  different :  I 
answer  you  unhesitatingly." — "'Well?" 

"  Your  majesty  has  but  to  interrogate 
me." 

•'  On  what  day  will  m}'  son  die,  Miron  ?" 

"To-morrow  evening,  madame." 

"'  So  soon  ?  " 

"'  Ah  !  madame,"  murmured  the  physi- 
cian, "the  dose  was  by  no  means  a  slig-ht 
one." 
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Catherine  placed  one  of  her  fingers  on 
her  hps,  looked  at  the  dN'ing"  man,  and 
repeated  in  an  undertone  this  sinister 
word,  '•'  Fatality  !  " 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

LES   HOSPITALIERES. 

The  count  had  passed  a  terrible  night, 
in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium  and  verg- 
ing- on  death. 

Faithful,  however,  to  his  duty,  as  soon 
as  he  had  heard  the  king-'s  arrival  an- 
nounced, he  rose  and  received  him  at  the 
gate,  as  we  have  described  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  presented  liis  homage  to  his 
majesty,  saluted  respectfull}^  the  queen- 
mother,  and  pressed  the  admiral's  hand, 
than  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room, 
not  to  die,  but  to  carry  deterininedh^  into 
execution  his  long  cherished  project,  which 
nothing  could  any  longer  interfere  with. 

Toward  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
therefore — that  is  to  sa^^  as  soon  as,  im- 
mediately after  the  terrible  news  had 
circulated  that  the  Due  d'Anjou's,  life 
was  in  imminent  danger,  ever}"  one  had 
dispersed,  leaving  the  king  completely 
bewildered  b^^  this  fresh  event — Henri 
went  and  knocked  at  his  brother's  door, 
who,  having-  passed  a  p!irt  of  the  previous 
night  traveling,  had  just  retired  to  his 
own  room. 

"Ah  I  is  that  you?"  asked  Jo^'^euse, 
half  asleep  ;   '•'  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

'•'I  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  my 
brother,"  replied  Henri. 

"  Farewell  !  What  do  j^ou  mean  ?  Are 
you  going-  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  awa}',  brother,  and 
nothing  need  keep  me  here  any  longer,  I 
presume." 

'•'  Why  nothing  ?  " 

''  Of  course,  since  the  fetes  at  which 
you  wished  me  to  be  present  will  not  take 
place,  I  may  now  consider  myself  as  freed 
from  m}'  promise." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Henri,"  replied 
the  grand-admiral ;  "I  have  no  greater 
reason  for  permitting  you  to  leave  to-day 
than  I  had  yesterday." 

"  I  regret  that  it  is  so ;  but  in  that 
case,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  shall 
have  the  misfortune  to  disobe^^  your  or- 


ders, and  to  fail  in  the  respect  I  owe  you  ; 
for  from  this  very  moment  I  declare  to 
you,  Anne,  that  nothing  shall  restrain  me 
any  longer  from  taking  relig-ious  vows." 

••  But  the  dispensation  which  is  expected 
from  Rome  ?  " 

'•  I  can  await  it  in  a  convent," 

"'  You  must  positively-  be  mad  to  think 
of  such  a  thing,"  exclaimed  Joyeuse,  as 
he  rose,  with  stupefaction  depicted  on  his 
countenance. 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear  and  hon- 
ored brother,  I  am  the  wisest  of  you  all, 
for  I  alone  know  what  I  am  about." 

"  Henri,  you  promised  us  a  month," 

"  Impossible." 

"  A  week,  then,  longer." 

"Not  an  hour." 

"  You  are  suffering  so  much,  then,  poor 
boy  ?  " 

"'  On  the  contrary',  I.  have  ceased  to 
suffer,  and  that  is  why  the  evil  is  without 
a  remed3^" 

"  But,  at  all  events,  this  woman  is  not 
made  of  bronze ;  her  feelings  can  be 
worked  upon  ;  I  will  undertake  to  per- 
suade her." 

"  Yoi^cannot  do  impossibilities,  Anne  ; 
besides,  even  were  she  to  allow  herself  to 
be  persuaded  now,  it  is  I  who  could  no 
longer  consent  to  love  her." 

"Well,  that  is  quite  another  matter." 

"Such  is  the  case,  however,  my  bro- 
ther," 

"  What!  if  she  were  now  willing,  would 
you  be  indifferent?  Wiw,  this  is  sheer 
madness," 

"Oh  !  no  !  no  !  "  exclaimed  Henri,  with 
a  shudder  of  horror,  "  nothing  can  an}' 
longer  exist  between  that  woman  and 
myself." 

"'  What  does  this  mean  ? "  inquired 
Joyeuse,  with  marked  surprise ;  "  and 
who  can  this  woman  really  be?  Come, 
tell  me,  Henri ;  you  know  ver}--  well  that 
we  have  never  had  any  secrets  from  eacli 
other,"     . 

Henri  trembled  lest  he  had  said  too 
much,  and  that,  in  yielding  to  the  feeling 
wliich  he  had  just  exhibited,  he  had  opened 
a  channel  by  means  of  which  his  brother 
would  be  able  to  penetrate  the  terrible 
secret   which    he   kept   imprisoned  in  his 
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breast.  He  therefore  fell  into  ;in  ()i)po- 
site  extreme ;  and,  as  it  happens  in  such 
cases,  and  in  order  to  recall  the  imprudent 
words  whicli  had  escaped  him,  he  pro- 
nounced others  which  were  more  impru- 
dent still. 

"Do  not  press  me  further,''  he  said  ; 
*' this  woman  will  never  be  mine,  since 
she  belong's  to  Heaven.'* 

"  Folly  I — mere  idle  tales  I  This  woman 
a  nun  I     She  has  deceived  you." 

''No,  no,  this  woman  has  not  spoken 
falselj^;  she  is  now  an  Hospitaliere.  Do 
not  let  us  speak  any  further  of  her,  but 
rather  let  us  respect  those  who  throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Heaven." 

Anne  had  sufficient  power  over  himself 
not  to  show  the  delig-lit  this  revelation 
gav^e  him. 

He  continued  :  '•  This  is  something- new, 
for  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  about  it ." 

"  It  is  indeed  quite  new,  for  she  has 
only  recenth'  taken  the  veil ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  her  resolution,  like  my  own,  is 
irrevocable.  Do  not  therefore  seek  to  de- 
tain me  any  longer,  but  embrace  me,  as 
you  love  me.  PeiMiiit  me  to  thank  you  for 
all  your  kindness,  for  all  your  patience, 
and  for  your  unceasing  affection  for  a 
poor  heart-broken  man,   and   farewell  !  " 

Jo\euse  looked  his  brother  full  and 
steadily  in  the  face  ;  he  looked  at  him  like 
one  whose  feelings  had  overcome  him,  and 
who  relied  upon  a  display  of  feeling  to 
work  ujDon  the  feelings  of  others.  But 
Henri  remained  unmoved  at  this  exhibi- 
tion of  emotion  on  his  brother's  part,  and 
replied  in  no  other  way  but  by  the  same 
mournful  smile. 

Joyeuse  embraced  his  brother,  and 
allowed  him  to  depart. 

•'Go,'"  he  said  to  himself,  '"'all  is  not 
yet  finished,  and,  however  great  your 
huiTj-  may  be.  I  shall  not  be  long-  before 
I  shall  have  overtaken  3^ou.'' 

He  went  to  the  king,  who  was  taking 
his  breakfast  in  bed,  with  Chicot  sitting 
by  his  side. 

'•  Good-day  I  good-day  I  "  said  the  king- 
to  Joyeuse.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
Anne  :  I  was  afraid  you  would  lie  in  bed 
all  day,  you  indolent  fellow.  How  is  my 
brother?  " 


"  Alas  I  sire,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  come 
to  si)eak  to  you  about  mine." 

''  Which  one  ?  " '*  Henri." 

"  Does  he  still  wish  to  become  a  monk  ?" 

"  More  so  than  ever." 

"  And  will  he  take  the  vows?  " 

"Yes,  sire." 

''  He  is  quite  right,  too." 

"  How  so,  sire  ?  " 

"Because  men  go  straight  to  heaven 
that  way." 

''  Oh  I  "*  said  Cliicot  to  the  king-,  "  men 
go  much  faster  still  by  the  way  your 
brother  is  taking." 

"  Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  ask 
a  question  ?  " 

••'Twenty,  Jo^'euse,  twenty.  I  am  as 
melancholy  as  I  can  possibly  be  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierry, and  your  questions  will  dis- 
tract my  attention  a  little." 

''You  know  all  the  religious  houses  in 
the  kingdom,  sire,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  I  do  a  coat  of  arms." 

"  Is  there  one  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Les  Hospitalieres,  sire  ?  " 

"It  is  a  ver^'  small,  hig-hly  distinguished, 
excessively  strict,  and  severe  order,  com- 
posed of  twenty  ladies,  canonesses  of  Saint 
Joseph." 

"  Do  the}^  take  the  vows  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  favor,  and  upon  a 
presentation  from  the  queen." 

"  Should  I  be  indiscreet  if  I  were  to  ask 
your  majesty  where  this  order  is  situ- 
ated ?  " 

"Not  at  all;  it  is  situated  in  the  Rue 
de  Chevet  Saint-Laudry,  in  the  Cite,  be- 
hind Le  Cloitre  Notre-Dame." 

"  At  Paris  ?  " "  Yes." 

"Thank  you,  sire." 

'•'  But  what  the  devil  do  you  ask  me 
that  for  ?  Has  3'our  brotiier  changed  his 
mind,  and,  instead  of  turning  a  Capuchin 
friar,  does  he  now  wish  to  become  one  of 
the  Hospitalieres  ?  " 

•'No,  sire,  I  should  not  tliink  he  would 
be  so  mad,  after  what  your  majesty  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  tell  me  :  but  I  sus- 
pect he  has  had  his  head  turned  by  some 
one  belonging-  to  that  order,  and  I  should 
consequently  like  to  discover  who  this 
person  is.  and  speak  to  her." 

"  Par   la    mordieu  I  "     said    the  king. 
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with  a  self-satisfied  expression,  "  some 
seven  years  ago  I  knew  tlie  superior  of 
that  convent,  who  was  an  exceed ing-l3' 
beautiful  woman." 

''Well,  sire,  it  may  perhaps  be  the 
very  one." 

"  I  cannot  say  :  since  that  time,  I  too, 
Joj'Cuse,  have-  assumed  relig-ious  vows 
mj^self,  or  nearly  so,  indeed." 

"Sire,"  said  Joyeuse,  '"I  entreat  you 
to  give  me,  at  any  rate,  a  letter  to  this 
ladj^,  and  vay  leave  of  absence  for  a  couple 
of  days." 

''You  are  going'  to  leave  me!"  ex- 
claimed the  king  ;  "  to  leave  me  all  alone 

here  ?  " "  Oh  !   ungrateful  king,"  said 

Chicot,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  am  I 
not  here  ?  " 

''My  letter,  if  you  please,  sire,"  said 
Joyeiise.  The  Icing  sighed,  but  wrote  it 
notwithstanding. 

"  But  .you  cannot  have  an3'thing  to  do 
at  Paris  ?  "  said  Henri,  handing  the  note 
to  Jo\'euse. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sire,  I  ought  to 
escort,  or  at  least,  to  watch  over,  my 
brothers." 

"^  You  are  right;  awa^-  with  you,  but 
return  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

Joyeuse  did  not  wait  for  this  permission 
to  be  repeated  ;  he  quietly  ordered  his 
horses,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that 
Henri  had  already  set  off,  galloped  all 
the  way  until  he  reached  iiis  destination. 

Without  even  changing  his  dress,  the 
young  man  went  straight  to  the  Rue  de 
Chevet  Saint-Laudr3^  At  the  end  of  this 
street  was  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  and  parallel 
wnth  it  the  Rue  des  Marmouzets. 

A  dark  and  venerable-looking  house, 
behind  whose  walls  the  lofty  summits  of 
a  few  trees  could  be  distinguished,  the 
windows  of  which  w^ere  few,  bad,  barred, 
and  a  wicket  at  the  side,  completed  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  Convent  des 
Hospitalieres. 

Upon  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the 
porch  an  artisan  had  rudely  engraved 
these  Latin  words  with  a  chisel : — 

MATRONS   HOSPITES. 

Time  had  partialh^  destroyed  both  the  in- 
scription and  the  stone. 


Joyeuse  knocked  at  the  wicket,  p;nd  had 
his  horses  led  awaj^  to  the  Rue  des  Mar- 
mouzets, fearing  that  their  presence  in 
the  street  might  attract  too  much  atten- 
tion. 

Then,  knocking  at  the  entrance  gate, 
he  said,  "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  go 
and  inform  Madame  la  Superieure  that 
Monsieur  le  Due  de  Joyeuse,  Grand  Ami- 
ral  de  France,  is  desirous  of  speaking  to 
her  on  behalf  of  the  king." 

The  face  oif  the  nun  who  had  made  her 
appearance  behind  the  gate  blushed  be- 
neath her  veil,  and  she  shut  the  gate. 

Five  minutes  afterward  a  door  was 
opened,  and  Joyeuse  entered  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  A 
beautiful  woman,  of  lofty  stature,  made 
Jo3^euse  a  profound  reverence,  which  the 
admiral  returned  gracefully  and  respect- 
fully. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "the  king  is 
aware  that  yon  are  about  to  admit,  or 
that  you  have  already  admitted,  among 
the  number  of  the  inmates  here,  a  person 
with  whom  I  require  to  speak.  Will  j^ou 
be  good  enough  to  place  me  in  communi- 
cation with  that  person  ?  " 

"  Will  3^ou  tell  me  the  name  of  the  lad3^ 
3'ou  wish  to  see,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  it." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  how  can  I  possibly 
accede  to  your  request  ?  " 

"  Nothing  is  easier.  Whom  have  3'Ou 
admitted  during  the  last  month  ?  " 

"You  either  tell  me  too  precisel3%  or 
with  not  sufficient  precision,  who  this  per- 
son is,"  said  the  superior,  "  and  I  am  un- 
able to  comph"  with  your  wish." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because,  during  the  last  month  I  have 
received  no  one  here  until  this  inorning." 

"  This  morning?  " 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Due,  and  3^ou  can 
understand  that  3^our  own  arrival,  two 
hours  after  hers,  has  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pursuit  to  enable  me  to 
grant  3^ou  permission  to  speak  to  her." 

"I  implore  you,  madame." 

"Impossible,  monsieur." 

"  Will  3^ou  merel3'^  let  me  see  this  lady?" 

"Impossible,  I  repeat.  Although  3^our 
name  was  sufficient  for  the  doors  of  this 
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iiouse  to  be  thrown  open  before  you,  3-et 
in  order  to  speak  to  any  one  here,  except 
indeed  to  myself,  a  written  order  from  the 
king-  is  necessary." 

''  Here  is  the  ordei'  you  require,  mad- 
anie."  replied  Joyeuse,  producing  the 
letter  that  Henri  had  sig-ned. 

The  superior  read  it  and  bowed. 

'"His  majesty's  will  shall  be  obeyed," 
she  said,  "even  when  it  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  Heaven." 

And  she  advanced  toward  the  courtyard 
of  the  convent. 

'■'  You  now  perceive,  niadame,"  said 
Jo\'euse,  courteoush'  stopping-  her,  •'•'that 
I  have  right  on  m}^  side  ;  but  I  fear  I  ma}- 
be  under  a  mistake,  and  therefore  may  be 
abusing  the  permission  I  have  received 
from  the  king.  Perhaps  the  lad}'  may 
not  be  the  one  I  am  in  search  of  ;  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  she  came 
here,  why  she  came,  and  by  whom  she 
was  accompani(?d  ?  " 

•'All  that  is  useless.  Monsieur  le  Due," 
replied  the  superior,  '"you  are  under  no 
misapprehension  for  the  lady,  who  arrived 
only  this  morning,  after  having  been  ex- 
pected for  the  last  fifteen  days ;  this  lady, 
I  sa3%  who  was  recommended  by  one  who 
possesses  the  greatest  authorit}^  over  me, 
is  indeed  the  ver^'  person  with  whom  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  de  Joj'^euse  must  wish  to 
speak." 

With  these  words  the  superior  made 
another  low  courtesy  to  the  duke  and 
disappeared. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  she  returned, 
accompanied  by  an  llospitaliere,  whose 
veil  completely  covered  her  face.  It  was 
Diana,  who  had  already  assumed  the  dress 
of  the  order. 

The  duke  thanked  the  superior,  offered 
a  chair  to  her  companion,  himself  sat 
down,  and  the  superior  quitted  the  room, 
closing  with  her  own  hands  the  doors  of 
the  deserted  and  gloomy-looking  apart- 
ment. 

'•Madame,"  said  Joyeuse,  without  any 
preface,  '-'you  are  the  lady  of  the  Rue 
des  Augustins ;  that  mysterious  person 
with  whom  m.y  brother.  Monsieur  le 
Comte  du  Bouchage,  is  so  passionately 
and  madlv  in  love," 


The  hospitnliere  bowed  her  head  in  re- 
ply, but  did  not  open  her  lips. 

This  affectation  appeared  to  Joyeuse 
almost  like  an  act  of  rudeness ;  he  was 
alreadx'  very  indifferently  disposed  to  his 
companion,  and  continued  : 

•'•  You  cannot  have  supposed,  inadame, 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  be  beautiful,  or 
to  appear  beautiful ;  to  have  no  heart 
lying  hidden  beneath  that  beauty,  to 
insijire  a  wretched  and  despairing  pas- 
sion in  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  .young 
man  of  my  name,  and  then  one  day 
calmly  to  tell  him,  '  So  much  the  worse 
for  you  if  you  possess  a  heart.  I  have 
none  ;  nor  do  I  wish  for  any.'  " 

''That  was  not  my  reply,  monsieur, 
and  3'ou  have  been  incorrectly  informed," 
said  the  hospitaliere,  in  so  noble  and 
touching  a  tone  of  voice  that  Joyeuse's 
anger  was  in  a  moment  subdued. 

"  The  actual  words  are  immaterial, 
madame.  when  their  sense  has  been  con- 
veyed. You  have  rejected  m^""  brother, 
and  have  reduced  him  to  despair." 

•'Innocently,  monsieur:  fori  have  al- 
ways endeavored  to  keep  Monsieur  du 
Bouchage  at  a  distance." 

'•'  That  is  termed  the  art  of  coquetr\', 
madame  ;  and  the  result  proves  the 
fault," 

'■'  No  one  has  the  right  to  accuse  me, 
monsieur  ;  lam  guilty  of  nothing.  Your 
feelings  of  irritation  are  aroused  against 
me  ;  I  shall  say  no  more." 

"Oh,  oh!"  said  Joyeuse,  gradually 
working  himself  into  a  passion,  "you 
have  been  the  ruin  of  my  brother,  and 
you  fanc}^  3'ou  can  justify  yourself  with 
this  irritating  majesty  of  demeanor,  No, 
no  !  the  steps  I  have  taken  must  show 
3-ou  what  my  intentions  are,  I  am  serious, 
I  assure  you,  and  you  see  by  the  trem- 
bling of  my  hands  and  lips  that  j^ou  will 
need  some  good  arguments  to  move  me," 

The  hospitaliere  rose. 

"  If  jon  come  here  to  insult  a  woman," 
she  said,  with  the  same  calm  self-posses- 
sion, "  insult  me.  monsieur ;  if,  however, 
you  have  come  to  induce  me  to  change 
my  opinion,  you  are  wasting  your  time, 
and  can  withdraw." 

"Ah  I    vou  are  no  human  creature!" 
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exclaimed  Joyeuse,  exasperated.      "You 
are  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.*' 

'•'  I  have  answered  already;  I  will  repl3^ 
no  further.  Since  that  is  not  sufficient,  I 
shall  withdraw."  And  the  hospitalierc 
advanced   toward   the   door. 

Jo3'euse  stopped  lier. 

"  One  moment  !  I  have  sought  you  for 
too  long-  a  period  to  allow  you  to  leave  me 
in  this  manner;  and,  since  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  with  you — since  your 
insensibility  has  confirmed  me  in  the  idea 
which  had  alread}^  occurred  to  me,  that 
you  are  possessed  by  the  foul  fiend  liimself , 
sent  hither  hy  the  enem}^  of  mankind  to 
destroy  my  brother — I  wish  to  see  that 
face  whereon  the  bottomless  pit  has  writ- 
ten its  blackest  traces  ;  I  wish  to  behold 
the  fire  of  that  fatal  gaze  which  bewilders 
men's  minds.     Avaunt  thee,  Satan  !  "' 

And  Joyeuse,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  one  hand,  as  if  he  were  exorcis- 
ing her,  with  the  other  tore  aside  the  veil 
which  covered  the  face  of  the  hospitaliere; 
the  latter,  silent  and  impassible,  free  from 
anger  or  ill-feeling-,  fixed  her  sweet  and 
gentle  gaze  upon  him  who  had  so  cruelh' 
outraged  her,  and  said:  •'Oh!  Monsieur 
le  Due,  what  you  have  just  done  is  un- 
•  worth,y  a  gentleman." 

Joyeuse's  heart  was  smitten  hy  her 
repl3\ 

*'•  Oh!  madanie,"  he  murmured  after  a 
long  silence,  "you  are  indeed  beautiful, 
and  truly  must  Henri  have  loved  you. 
Surely  Heaven  can  onl}'  have  bestowed 
upon  3'ou  loveliness  such  as  3^ou  possess 
to  cast  it  like  perfume  upon  an  existence 
devoted  to  xonv  own." 

"  Monsieur,  have3^ou  not  conversed  with 
your  brother  ?  or,  if  3'ou  have  done  so,  he 
cannot  have  thought  it  expedient  to  make 
3^ou  his  confidant;  had  not  that  been  the 
case,  he  would  have  told  3'ou  that  I  have 
done  what  you  sa3' — I  have  loved  ;  I  shall 
never  love  again  ;  I  have  lived  and  must 
die." 

Jo3^euse  had  never  taken  his  eyes  from 
Diana's  face,  and  the  soft  and  gentle  ex- 
pression of  her  gaze  penetrated  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  being. 

Her  look  had  destro3'ed  all  the  baser 
material  in  the  admiral's  heart  :  the  pure 


metal  was  alone  left,  and  his  heart  seemed 
rent  asunder,  like  a  crucible  which  had 
been   riven  b3'  the   fusion  of   metal. 

"Yes,  3''es,"  he  repeated,  in  a  still 
lower  voice,  and  continuing  to  fix  upon 
her  a  gaze  from  which  the  fire  of  his 
fierce  anger  had  disappeared — "  3-68,  3'es, 
Henri  must  have  loved  3'ou.  Oh !  mad- 
ame,  for  pit3^'s  sake,  on  m3-  knees  I  im- 
plore 3'ou  to  love  m3'  brother." 

Diana  remained  cold  and  silent. 

•'  Do  not  reduce  a  fami]3"  to  despair,  do 
not  sacrifice  the  future  prospects  of  our 
race  ;  be  not  the  cause  of  the  death  of  one 
from  despair,  of  the  others  from  regret.'' 

Diana,  still  silent,  continued  to  look 
sorrowfull3^  on  the  suppliant  bending  be- 
fore her. 

"  Oh  I  "  exclaimed  Jo3'euse,  madh' 
pressing  his  hand  against  his  heart, 
"'  have  merc3'  on  mv  brother,  have  mercy 
on  me  !  " 

He  sprung  to  his  feet  like  a  man  bereft 
of  his  senses,  unfastened,  or  rather  tore 
open  the  door  of  the  room  where  the3^  had 
been  conversing,  and,  bewildered  and  al- 
most beside  himself,  fled  from  the  house 
toward  his  attendants,  who  were  awaiting 
him  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  d'Enfer. 


CHAPTER   XC. 

HIS   HIGHNESS    MONSEIGNEUE    LE    DUC 
DE   GUISE. 

On  Sunda3'  the  10th  of  June,  toward 
eleven  o'clock  *in  the  day,  the  whole 
court  were  assembled  in  the  apartment 
leading  to  the  cabinet  in  which,  since  his 
meeting  with  Diana  de  Meridor,  the  Due 
d'Anjou  was  d3ang  b3^  slow  but  sure  de- 
grees. Neither  the  science  of  the  phj^si- 
cians,  nor  his  mother's  despair,  nor  the 
pra3'ers  which  the  king  had  desired  to  be 
offered  up,  had  been  successful  in  averting 
the  fatal  termination.  Miron,  on  the 
morning  of  this  same  10th  of  June, 
assured  the  king"  that  all  chance  of  re- 
cover3^  was  hopeless,  and  that  Francois 
d'Anjou  would  not  outlive  the  da3'.  The 
king  pretended  to  displa3"  extreme  grief, 
and  turning  toward  those  who  were  pres- 
ent, said,  "This  will  fill  m3'  enemies  full 
of  hope." 

To  which  remark  the  queen-mother  re- 
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plied  :  ''Our  destiny  is  in  the  liands  of 
Heaven,  my  son." 

Wliereupon  Chicot,  who  was  standing- 
humbly  and  reverently'  near  Henri  IH., 
added  in  a  low  voice  : 

''Let  us  help  Heaven  when  we  can,  sire.'' 

Nevertheless,  the  dying-  man,  toward 
half-past  eleven,  lost  botli  color  and 
sig-ht ;  his  mouth,  which,  up  to  thaL  mo- 
ment, had  remained  open,  became  closed  ; 
the  flow  of  blood  which  for  several  days 
past  had  terrified  all  who  were  near  him, 
as  the  bloody  sweat  of  Charles  IX.  had 
similarly  done  at  an  earlier  period,  had 
suddenly  ceased,  and  hands  and  feet  be- 
came icj'  cold.  Henri  was  sitting-  beside 
the  head  of  the  couch  whereon  his  brother 
was  extended.  Catherine  was  standing 
in  the  recess  in  which  the  bed  was  placed, 
holding-  her  dying-  son's  hand  in  hers. 

The  bishop  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Joj^euse  repeated  the  pra^'ers 
for  the  dying-,  which  were  joined  in  by  all 
who  were  present,  kneeling-,  and  with 
their  hands  clasped  reverently  tog-ether. 
Toward  mid-day,  the  d3'ing  man  opened 
his  e^'es  ;  the  sun's  rays  broke  throug-h  a 
cloud  and  inundated  the  bed  with  a  flood 
of  lig'ht.  Francois,  who,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, had  been  unable  to  move  a  sing-le 
finger,  and  whose  mind  had  been  obscured 
like  the  sun  which  had  just  re-appeared, 
raised  one  of  his  arms  toward  heaven 
with  a  horror-stricken  g-esture. 

He  looked  all  round  the  room,  heard  the 
murmuring-  of  the  pra3'ers,  g-rew  conscious 
of  his  illness  as  w^ell  as  of  his  weakness, 
became  aware  of  his  critical  position,  per- 
haps because  he  already  caught  a  g-limpse 
of  that  unseen  and  terrible  future,  the 
abode  of  certain  souls  after  they  have 
quitted  their  earthly  prison. 

He  thereupon  uttered  a  loud  and  pierc- 
ing- cry,  and  struck  his  forehead  with  a 
force  which  made  every  one  tremble. 

Then,  knitting  his  brows,  as  if  one  of 
the  mysterious  incidents  of  his  life  had 
just  recurred  to  him,  he  murmured  : 

''Bussy  !  Diana  !" 

This  latter  name  had  been  overheard 
by  none  but  Catherine,  so  weakened  had 
the  dying  man's  voice  become  before  pro- 
noun ciu"-  it. 


With  the  last  syllable  of  that  name 
Francois  d'Anjou  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

At  this  very  moment.  In-  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  sun,  whicli  liad  gilded 
with  its  rays  the  royal  arms  of  France, 
and  the  golden  fleurs-de-lis,  was  again 
obscured  :  so  that  the  fleurs-de-lis  which 
had  been  so  brilliantl}'  illumined  but  a 
moment  before,  became  as  dark  and 
gloomy  as  the  azure  ground  which  tliey 
had  but  recently  studded  with  constella- 
tions almost  as  resplendent  as  those 
whereon  the  eye  of  the  dreamer  rests  in 
his  upward  gaze  toward  heaven. 

Catherine  let  her  son's  hand  fall. 

Henri  HI.  shuddered,  and  leaned  trem- 
blingly on  Chicot's  shoulder,  who  shud- 
dered too,  but  from  a  feeling  of  awe  which 
everN'  Christian  feels  in  the  presence  of 
the  dead. 

Miron  placed  a  golden  spatula  on  Frarj- 
cois"  lips  ;  after  a  few  seconds,  he  looked 
at  it  carefulh^  and  said  : 

•"' Monseigneur  is  dead." 

Whereupon  a  deep  prolonged  groan 
arose  from  the  antechamber,  like  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  psalm  which  tlie  car- 
dinal murmured:  "  Cedant  iniquitates 
meas  ad  vocem  deprecationis  meae." 

••Dead,"  repeated  the  king,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  as  he  .sat  in  his  far.- 
teuil ;  '•'  m}'  brother,  m^'  brother  I  " " 

''  The  sole  heir  of  the  throne  of  France," 
murmured  Catherine,  who,  having  quitted 
the  bed  whereon  the  corpse  was  lying, 
had  placed  herself  beside  the  only  son 
who  now^  remained  to  her. 

"Oh!"  said  Henri,  "this  throne  of 
France  is  indeed  large  for  a  king  without 
issue  ;  the  crown  is  indeed  large  for  a 
single  head.  No  children!  no  heirsi  Who 
will  succeed  me  ?  " 

Hardly  had  he  pronounced  these  words 
when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  on  the  stair- 
case and  in  the  apartments. 

Nambu  hurriedl3^  entered  the  death 
chamber,  and  announced  —  "His  High- 
ness Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Guise." 

Struck  b}'  this  reply  to  the  question 
which  he  had  addressed  to  himself,  the 
king  turned  pale,  rose,  and  looked  at  his 
raoiher.  Catherine  was  paler  than  her 
son.    At  the  announcement  of  the  horrible 
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misfortune  which  mere  chance  had  fore- 
told to  his  race,  she  grasped  the  king's 
hand,  and  pressed  it,  as  if  to  sa}' — 

"  There  hes  the  danger  ;  but  fear  noth- 
ing, I  am  near  .you.'' 

The  son  and  mother,  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  terror  and  the  same  menace, 
had  comprehended  each  other. 

The  duke  entered,  followed  by  his  offi- 
cers. He  entered,  holding  his  head  loftilj^ 
erect,  although  his  eyes  ranged  from  the 
king  to  the  death-bed  of  his  brother  with 
a  glance  not  free  from  a  certain  embar- 
rassment. 

Henri  III.  stood  up,  and  with  that  su- 
preme majesty  of  carriage  which,  on 
certain  occasions,  his  singularly  poetic 
nature  enabled  him  to  assume,  checked 
the  duke's  further  progress  by  a  kingly 
gesture,  and  pointed  to  the  royal  corpse 
upon  tlie  bed,  the  covering  of  which  was 
in  disorder  from  his  brother's  dying 
agonies.  The  duke  bowed  his  head,  and 
slowly  fell  on  his  knees.  All  around  him, 
too,  bowed  their  heads  and  bent  their 
knees.  Henri  III.,  together  with  his 
mother,  alone  remained  standing,  and 
bent  a  last  look,  full  of  pride,  upon  those 
around  him.  Chicot  observed  this  look, 
and  murmured  ia  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
"  Dejiciet  potentes  de  sede  et  exaltabit 
humiles"  —  "He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  hath  ex- 
alted the  humble  and  meek." 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A  FEW  words  with  reference  to  the 
principal  characters  in  the  novel  of  the 
"  Forty-five  Guardsmen  "  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  story. 

Diana  de  Monsoreau,  having  taken  the 
vows  at  the  Convent  des  Hospitalieres, 
survived  the  Due  d'Anjou  only  two  years. 
Of  Remy,  her  faithful  companion,  we  hear 


no  more  :  he  disappeared  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind  hiui. 

History,  however,  informs  us  more 
fully  as  to  the  others.  The  Due  de  Guise, 
having  at  last  broken  into  open  rebellion 
against  Henri  III,,  was  so  far  successful,- 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  League  he  com- 
pelled the  king-  to  fl^^  from  Paris.  A  hol- 
low reconciliation  was,  however,  patched 
up  between  them,  the  Due  de  Guise  stipu- 
lating that  he  should  be  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  king  returned  to  the 
Louvre  than  he  determined  on  the  assas- 
sination of  the  duke.  He  sounded  Crillon. 
the  leader  of  the  "Forty-five,"  on  the 
subject,  but  this  noble  soldier  refused  to 
have  an3'tliing  to  do  with  it,  offering,  how- 
ever, to  challenge  him  to  single  combat. 
De  Loignac  was  less  scrupulous,  and  we 
know  the  result ;  the  Due  de  Guise  and 
his  brother  the  cardinal  were  both  mur- 
dered. Ten  days  after  this  event,  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  died, 
i-egretted  by  none. 

The  Parisians,  exasperated  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  Due  de  Guise,  declared  his 
brother,  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  the  head  of 
the  League,  and  rose  against  the  king,  who 
was  again  obliged  to  ^j.  He  begged  the 
l^ing  of  Navarre  for  aid,  who  promptl3"  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  they  were  shortly 
before  Paris  with  a  united  army  of  Catho- 
lics and  Huguenots.  Henri  III.  was,  how- 
ever, pursued  by  the  relentless  hate  of  the 
clever  and  unscrupulous  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier.  She  worked  so  skillfully  on  the 
fanatical  mind  of  the  young  Jacobin  friar, 
Jacques  Clement,  that  he  undertook  tht; 
death  of  the  king.  He  entered  the  camp 
with  letters  for  Henri,  whom  he  stabbed 
while  reading  them.  The  king  died  on 
the  2d  August,  1589,  after  having  de- 
clared Henri  of  Navarre  his  successor. 

Of  the  subsequent  life  and  adventures 
of  Chicot,  unfortunately  nothing  authen- 
tic is  known.  Translator. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

CAPTAIN  ROQUEFINETTE. 

On  the  '.'Sd  of  Marcli,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1718,  a  j^oung  cavalier  of  hig-h  bear- 
ing-,, about  twent3^-six  or  twenty-eig-lit 
3-ears  of  ag-e,  mounted  on  a  pure-bred 
Spanish  charg-er,  was  waiting-,  toward 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,,  at  that  end 
of  the  Pont  Neuf  which  abuts  on  the  Quai 
de  I'Ecole. 

He  was  so  upright  and.  firm  in  his  sad- 
dle, that  one  might  have  imagined  him  to 
be  placed  there  as  a  sentinel  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  Police,  Messire  Vo^xr 
d'Argenson.  After  waiting  about  half 
an  hour,  during  which  time  he  impatiently 
examined  the  clock  of  the  Samaritaine, 
his  glance,  wandering  till  then,  appeared 
to  rest  with  satisfaction  on  an  individual 
who,  coming  from  the  Place  Dauphine, 
turned  to  the  right,  and  advanced  toward 
him. 

The  man  who  thus  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  chevalier  was  a  power- 
fully-built fellow  of  five  feet  ten,  wearing, 
instead  of  a  peruke,  a  forest  of  his  own 
black  hair,  slightly  grizzled,  dressed  in  a 
manner  half- bourgeois,  half- military,  or- 
namented with  a  shoulder-knot  which  had 
once  been  crimson,  but  from  exposure  to 
sun  and  rain  had  become  a  dirty  orange. 
He  was  armed  with  a  long  sword  slung 
in  a  belt,  and  which  bumped  ceaselessly 
against  the  calves  of  his  legs.  Finally, 
he  wore  a  hat  once  furnished  with  a  plume 
and  lace,  and  w^iich — in  remembrance,  no 
doubt,  of  its  past  splendor — its  owner  had 


stuck  so  much  over  his  left  ear,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  only  a  miracle  of  equilibrium 
could  keep  it  in  its  place.  There  was  al- 
together in  the  countenance  and  in  the 
carriage  and  bearing  of  the  man  (who 
seemed  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of 
age,  and  who  advanced  swaggering  and 
keeping  the  middle  of  the  road,  curling 
his  mustache  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  signing  to  the  carriages  to  give 
place),  such  a  character  of  insolent  care- 
lessness, that  the  cavalier  who  watched 
him  smiled  involuntarily,  as  he  murmured 
to  himself,  ^'  I  believe  this  is  ray  man." 

In  consequence  of  this  probability,  he 
walked  straight  up  to  the  new-comer, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  speaking  to 
him.  The  latter,  though  he  evidently  did 
not  know  the  cavalier,  seeing  that  he  was 
going  to  address  him,  placed  himself  in 
the  third  position,  and  waited,  one  hand 
on  his  sword  and  the  other  on  his  mus- 
tache, to  hear  what  the  person  who  was 
coming  up  had  to  say  to  him.  Indeed,  as 
the  man  with  the  orange  ribbon  had  fore- 
seen, the  3*oung  cavalier  stopped  his  horse 
by  him,  and  touching  his  luit — ''Sir,*' 
said  he,  "  I  think  I  may  conclude,  from 
your  appearance  and  manner,  that  you 
are  a  gentleman;  am  I  mistaken?"' 

"No,  palsam-bleu  !  "  replied  he  to  whom 
this  strange  question  was  addressed, 
touching  his  hat  in  his  turn.  ''T  am  de- 
lighted that  my  appearance  speaks  so 
well  for  me,  for,  however  little  you  would 
think  that  you  were  giving  me  my  proper 
title,  you  maA'  call  me  captain."  • 

"  I  am  enchanted   that  you  are  a  sol- 
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dier  ;  it  is  an  additional  security  to  mc 
that  you  ai-e  incapable  of  leaving-  a  brave 
man  in  distress." 

"•  Welcome,  provided  alwaj's  tlie  brave 
man  has  no  need  of  ni}^  purse,  for  I  con- 
fess. freel3%  that  I  have  just  left  my  last 
crown  in  a  cabaret  on  the  Port  de  la  Ton- 
nelle." 

"Nobody  wants  your  purse,  captain; 
on  the  contrary,  I  beg-  you  to  believe  that 
mine  is  at  3'our  disposal." 

"  To  whom  have  I  the  honor  to  speak  ?  " 
asked  the  captain,  visibly  touched  by  this 
reply.   "'  and  in  what  can  I  oblige  you  ?  " 
'•I  am  the  Baron  Rene  de  Valef,"  re- 
plied the  cavalier. 

•'I  think,"  interrupted  the  captain, 
''that  I  knew,'  in  the  Flemish  wars,  a 
family  of  that  name." 

•''  It  was  mine,  since  we  are  from  Lieg-e." 
The  two  speakers  exchanged  bows. 

"  You  must  know  then,"  continued  the 
Baron  de  Valef,  "that  the  Chevalier 
Kaoul  d'Harmental,  one  of  my  most  in- 
timate friends,  last  night,  in  my  com- 
pany, picked  up  a  quarrel,  which  will 
finish  this  morning  by  a  meeting-.  Our 
adversaries  were  three,  and  we  but  two. 
I  went  this  morning-  to  the  houses  of  the 
Marquis  de  Gace  and  Comte  de  Sourg-is, 
but  unfortunately  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  had  passed  the  nig-ht  in  his  bed  ;  so, 
as  the  affair  could  not  wait,  as  I  must  set 
out  in  two  hours  for  Spain,  and  that  we 
absolutely  require  a  second,  or  rather  a 
third,  I  installed  myself  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
with  the  intention  of  addressing-  the  first 
g-entleman  wdio  passed.  You  passed,  and 
I  addressed  myself  to  you." 

"  And  you  have  done  right,  •  pardieu  ! 
rest    satisfied,    baron,  I    am  your    man. 
What  hour  is  fixed  for  the  meeting?" 
"  Half-past  nine  this  morning." 
'•  Where  will  it  take  place  ?  " 
"  At  the  Port  Maillot." 
"Diable  !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  but 
vou  are  on  horseback  and  I  am  on  foot ; 
•    iiow  shall  we  manage  that  ?  " 
"There  is  a  way,  captain." 
"What  is  it?" 

"It  is  thai  you  should  do  me  the  honor 
of  mounting  behind  me." 
"  Willingly,  baron." 


"I  warn  you,  however,"  added  tne 
young-  cavalier,  wjth  a  slig-ht  smile,  "thai 
n\x  horse  is  rather  spirited." 

"  Oh,  I  know  him  !  "  said  the  captain, 
drawing-  back  a  step,  and  looking-  at  the 
beautiful  animal  with  the  eye  of  a  con- 
noisseur ;  "if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  was 
bred  between  the  mountains  of  Grenada 
and  the  Sierra  Morena.  I  rode  such  a 
one  at  Almanza,  and  I  have  often  made 
him  lie  down  like  a  sheep  when  he  wanted 
to  carry  me  off  at  a  g-allop,  onh'  by  press- 
ing- him  with  my  knees." 

"You    reassure    me.     To   horse   then, 

captain."- "Here  I  am,  baron." 

And  without  using-  the  stirrup,  which 
the  young-  cavalier  left  free  for  him,  with 
a  single  bound  the  captain  sprang-  on  to 
the  croup. 

The  baron  had  spoken  tvulj  ;  his  horse 
was  not  accustomed  to  so  heavy  a  load, 
therefore  he  attempted  to  g-et  rid  of  it. 
Neither  had  the  captain  exag-g-erated,  and 
the  animal  soon  felt  that  he  had  found  his 
master ;    so  that,  after  a  few  attempts, 
which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  show  to 
the   passers-bN^   the   address   of   the    two 
cavaliers,  he  became   obedient,  and  went 
at   a   swinging-   trot   down   the   Quai    de 
I'Ecole,  which  at  that  time  was  nothing- 
but   a   wharf,  crossed  at  the  same  pace 
the   Quai   du   Louvre   and   the   Quai  des 
Tuileries,  throug-h  the   g-ate  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  leaving-  on  the  left  the  road 
to  Versailles,  threaded  the  g-reat  avenue 
of  the  Champs-Elysees,  which  now  leads 
to    the   triumphal  Arc   de   I'Etoile.     Ar- 
rived at  the  Pont  d' An  tin,  the  Baron  de 
Valef  slackened  his  horse's  pace  a  little, 
for  he  found  that  he  had  ample  time  to 
arrive  at  the  Port   Maillot   at   the  hour 
fixed . 

The  captain  profited  by  this  respite. 
•-  May  I,  without  indiscretion,  ask  why 
we  are  g-oing-  to  fight  ?  I  wish,  you  under- 
stand, to  know  that,  in  order  to  regulate 
\x\\  conduct  toward  mj^  adversary,  and  to 
know  whether  it  is  worth  killing-  him." 

"That  is  onl\'  fair,"  answered  the 
baron ;  "  I  will  tell  you  everything  as 
it  passed.  We  were  supping-  last  nig-ht 
at  La  Fillon's.  Of  course  you  know  La 
Fillon,    captain  ?  " 


iSfes-- 
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••  Pardieu  I  it  was  1  who  stai-ti'd  her  in 
the  world,  in  1705,  before  my  Italian  cam- 
paign." 

"Well,"  replied  the  baron,  langhing-, 
'•you  may  boasL  of  a  pupil  who  does  you 
honor.  Briefly.  I  supped  there  tete-a-tete 
with  D'Harmental." 

'•  Without  any  one  of  the  fair  sex  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  yes  !  I  must  tell  you 
that  D'Harmental  is  a  kind  of  Trappist, 
only  g'oing-  to  La  Fillon's  for  fear  of  the 
reputation  of  not  going-  there  ;  only  lov- 
ing one  woman  at  a  time,  and  in  love  for 
the  moment  with  the  little  D'Averiie,  the 
wife  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  guards." 

''Very  good  !  " 

"We  were  there,  chatting,  when  we 
heard  a  merry  party  enter  the  room  next 
to  ours.  As  our  conversation  did  not  con- 
cern anybody  else,  we  kept  silence,  and, 
without  intending  it,  heard  the  conversa- 
tion of  our  neighbors.  See  what  chance 
is.  Our  neighbors  talked  of  the  only  thing 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  heard." 

"Of  the  cheValier's  mistress,  perhaps?" 

'*  Exactly.  At  the  first  words  of  their 
discourse  which  reached  me,  I  rose,  and 
tried  to  get  Raoul  awa}',  but  instead  of 
following  me,  he  put  his  h;ind  on  my 
shoulder,  and  made  me  sit  down  again. 
'  Then  Philippe  is  making  love  to  the 
little  D'Averne?'  said  one.  'Since  the 
fete  of  the  Marechal  d'Estree,  where  she 
gave  him  a  sword-belt  with  some  verses, 
in  which  she  compared  him  to  Mars,'  re- 
plied another  voice.  '  That  is  eight  days 
ago,'  said  a  third.  'Yes,'  replied  the 
first.  'Oh!  she  made  a  kind  of  resist- 
ance, either  that  she  reall^^  held  by  poor 
D'Harmental,  or  that  she  knew  that  the 
regent  only  likes  those  who  resist  him. 
At  last  this  morning,  in  exchange  for  a 
basketful  of  flowers  and  jewels,  she  has 
consented  to  receive  his  highness.'  " 

"Ah!"  said  the  captain,  "I  begin  to 
understand  ;  the  chevalier  got  angry.'" 

"Exactly.  Instead  of  laughing,  as  you 
or  I  would  have  done,  and  profiting  by 
this  circumstance  to  get  back  his  brevet 
of  colonel,  which  was  taken  from  him 
under  pretext  of  economy,  D'Harmental 
became  so  pale  that  I  thought  he  was 
going   to   faint ;    then,   approaching    the 


partition,  and  striking  with  his  fist,  to 
insure  silence,  'Gentlemen,'  said  he,  'I 
am  sorry  to  conii-adict  you,  but  the  one 
who  said  that  Madame  d'Averne  had 
granted  a  rendezvous  to  the  regent,  oi-  to 
any  other,  has  told  a  lie.' 

"  '  It  was  I  who  said  it,  and  w^ho  repeat 
it,  and  if  it  liispleases  you,  my  name  is 
Lafare,  captain  of  the  guards.'  '  And 
mine,  Farg^','  said  a  second  voice.  '  And 
mine,  Ravanne,' said  the  third.  'Very 
well,  gentlemen,'  replied  D'Harmental, 
'  to-morrow,  from  nine  to  half-past,  at  the 
Port  Maillot.'  And  he  sat  down  again 
opposite  me.  They  talked  of  something 
else,  and  we  finished  our  supper.  That  is 
the  whole  affair,  captain,  and  you  now 
know  as  much  as  I." 

The  captain  gave  vent  to  a  kind  of  ex- 
clamation which  seemed  to  say,  "  This  is 
not  very  serious  ;  "  but  in  spite  of  this 
semi-disapprobation,  he  resolved  none  the 
less  to  support,  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
the  cause  of  which  he  had  so  unexpect- 
edly been  made  the  champion,  however 
defective  that  cause  might  appear  to  him 
in  principle ;  besides,  even  had  he  wished 
it,  he  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back. 
They  had  now  arrived  at  the  Port  Mail- 
lot, and  a  young  cavalier,  who  appeared 
to  be  waiting,  and  who  had  from  a  dis- 
tance perceived  the  baron  and  the  captain, 
put  his  horse  to  the  gallop,  and  approach- 
ed rapidly  ;  this  was  the  Chevalier  d'Har- 
mental. 

"My  dear  chevalier,"  said  the  Baron 
de  Valef,  grasping  his  hand,  "  permit  me, 
in  default  of  an  old  friend,  to  present  to 
you  a  new  one.  Neither  Sourgis  nor 
Gace  were  at  home.  I  met  this  gentle- 
man on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  told  him  our 
embarrassment,  and  he  offered  himself  to 
free  us  from  it,  with  the  greatest  good 
will." 

'•'  I  am  doubly  grateful  to  you  then,  my 
dear  Valef,"  replied  the  chevalier,  cast- 
ing on  the  captain  a  look  which  betrayed 
a  slight  astonishment.  "  And  to  3'ou, 
monsieur,"  continued  he.  "  I  must  ex- 
cuse myself  for  making  your  acquaint- 
ance by  mixing  you  up  thus  with  an 
unpleasant  affair.  But  you  will  afford 
me  one  day  or  another  an  opportunity  to 
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return  j-our  kindness,  and  I  hope  and  beg- 
that,  an  opportunity  arising-,  you  would 
dispose  of  me  as  I  have  of  you." 

'•  Well  said,  chevalier,"  replied  the 
captain,  leaping-  to  the  g-round  ;  '"and  in 
speaking-  thus  you  mig-ht  lead  me  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  proverb  is  rigiit : 
'  It  is  onl}^  mountains  that  don't  meet.'  " 

"  Who  is  this  orig-inal  ?  "  asked  D'Har- 
mental  of  Valef,  while  the  captain  stamped 
the  calls  with  his  right  foot,  to  stretch  his 
leg-s. 

"Ma  foi!  I  do  not  know,"  said  Valef, 
"but  I  do  know  that  we  should  be  in  a 
g-reat  difficulty  without  him.  Some  poor 
officer  of  fortune,  without  doubt,  wlioui 
the  peace  has  thrown  abroad  like  so  many 
others  ;  but  we  will  judge  him  b^-and-by, 
b}'  his  works." 

"  Well !  "  said  the  captain,  becoming 
animated  with  the  exercise  he  was  taking, 
"  where  are  our  adversaries  ?  " 

"When  I  came  up  to  3'ou,"  replied 
D'Harmental,  "they  had  not  arrived, 
but  I  perceived  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  a 
kind  of  hired  carriage,  which  will  serve  as 
an  excuse  if  they  are  late;  and  indeed," 
added  the  chevalier,  pulling  out  a  beauti- 
ful watch  set  with  diamonds,  "  the^'  are 
not  behind  time,  for  it  is  hardly  half-past 
nine." 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Valef,  dismounting 
and  throwing  the  reins  to  D'Harmental's 
valet,  "for  if  they  arrive  at  the  rendez- 
vous while  we  stand  gossiping  here,  it  will 
appear  as  though  we  had  kept  them  wait- 
ing." 

"You  are  right,"  said  D'Harmental; 
and,  dismounting,  he  advanced  toward 
the  entrance  of  the  wood,  followed  b^^  his 

two  companions. "Will  you  not  take 

anything,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord 
of  the  restaurant,  who  was  standing  at 
his  door,  waiting  for  custom. 

"  Yes,  Maitre  Durand,"  replied  D'Har- 
mental, who  wished,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  disturbed,  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  they  had  come  from  an  ordinary' 
walk,  "  breakfast  for  three.  We  are 
going  to  take  a  turn  in  the  avenue,  and 
then  we  shall  come  back."  And  he  let 
three  louis  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  inn- 
keeper. 


The  captain  saw  the  shine  of  the  three 
gold  pieces  one  after  another,  and  quickly 
reckoned  up  w^hat  might  be  had  at  the 
"  Bois  de  Boulogne"  for  seventy-two 
francs  ;  but  as  he  knew  whom  he  had  to 
deal  with,  he  judged  that  a  little  advice 
from  him  would  not  be  useless ;  conse- 
quently, in  his  turn  approaching  the 
maitre  d'hotel — 

"Listen,  my  friend,"  said  he;  "you 
know  that  I  understand  the  price  of  things, 
and  that  no  one  can  deceive  me  about  the 
amount  of  a  tavern  bill.  Let  the  wines 
be  good  and  varied,  and  let  the  breakfast, 
be  copious,  or  I  will  break  youi-  luMd  ! 
Do  3'ou  understand  ?  " 

"Be  easy,  captain,"  answered  Durand. 
"it  is  not  a  customer  like  you  whom  1 
would  deceive.'" 

"  All  right ;  I  have  eaten  nothing  for 
twelve  hours.     Arrange  accordingl3\" 

The  hotel-keeper  bowed,  as  knowing 
what  that  meant,  and  went  back  to  his 
kitchen,  beginning  to  think  that  he  had 
made  a  worse  bargain  than'he  had  hoped. 

As  to  the  captain,  after  having  made 
a  last  sign  of  recognition,  half  amicable, 
half  threatening,  he  quickened  his  pace, 
and  rejoined  the  chevalier  and  the  baron, 
who  liad  stopped  to  wait  for  him. 

The  chevalier  was  not  wrong  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  hired  carriage.  At 
the  turn  of  the  fii-st  alley  he  saw  his  three 
adversaries  getting  out  of  it.  They  were, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafare,  the  Comte  de  Fargj^,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Ravanne. 

Our  readers  will  now  permit  us  to  give 
them  some  short  details  of  these  three 
personages,  who  will  often  reappear  in  the 
course  of  this  histor3^  Lafare,  the  best 
known  of  the  three,  thanks  to  the  poetry 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty-six  or  thirtj^-eigh t  j^ears. 
of  a  frank  and  open  countenance,  and  of 
an  inexhaustible  gayety  and  good  humor. 
Always  readj^  to  engage  with  all  comers, 
at  table,  at  play,  or  at  arms,  and  that 
without  malice  or  bitterness ;  much  run 
after  by  the  fair  sex,  and  much  beloved  by 
the  regent,  who  had  named  him  his  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  and  who,  during  the 
ten  3'ears  in  which  he  had  admitted  him 
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into  his  intimacy',  had  found  him  his  rival 
sometimes,  but  his  faithful  servant  al- 
ways. Thus  the  prince,  who  had  the 
habii  of  g-iving-  nicknanies  to  all  his  boon 
companions,  as  well  as  to  his  mistresses, 
never  called  him  an3'  other  than  '"'bon 
enfant.''  Nevertheless,  for  some  time  the  ■ 
popularity  of  Lafare,  established  as  it  was 
by  agreeable  antecedents,  was  fast  lower- 
ing among  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  the 
girls  of  the  opera.  There  was  a  report 
current  that  he  was  going  to  be  so  ridic- 
ulous as  to  become  a  well-behaved  man. 
It  is  true  that  some  people,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  reputation  for  him,  whispered 
that  this  apparent  conversion  had  no  other 
cause  than  the  jealous}^  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Conti,  daughter  of  the  duchess,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Conde,  who  it  was 
said  lionored  the  regent's  captain  of  the 
guards  with  a  particular  affection .  His 
alliance  with  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  on 
his  side  was  supposed  to  be  the  lover  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Ciiarolais,  gave  consist- 
t'nc3'  to  this  report. 

The  Comte  de  Fargy,  generally  called 
'•  Le  Beau  Fargy,"  thus  substituting  the 
title  which  he  had  received  from  nature 
for  that  which  his  fathers  had  left  him. 
was  cited,  as  his  name  indicates,  as  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  time,  which  in 
that  age  of  gallantry  imposed  obligations 
from  which  he  had  never  recoiled,  and 
from  which  he  had  always  come  with 
honor.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  be 
a  more  perfect  figure  than  he  was.  At 
once  strong  and  graceful,  supple  and  ac- 
tive, he  seemed  to  unite  all  the  different 
perfections  of  a  hero  of  romance  of  that 
time.  Add  to  this  a  charming-  head, 
uniting  the  most  opposite  stj'les  of  beauty: 
that  is  to  say,  black  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
strongly-marked  features,  and  a  com- 
plexion like  a  woman.  Unite  with  all 
these,  wit,  loyalty,  the  greatest  courage, 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  high 
consideration  \yhich  Le  Fargy  must  have 
enjoyed  from  the  society  of  that  mad 
period. 

As  to  the  Chevalier  de  Ravanne,  who 
has  left  us  such  strange  memoirs  of  his 
early  life,  that,  in  spite  of  their  authen- 
ticit3%    one   is   tempted    to   believe    them 


apocryphal,  he  was  still  but  a  youth, 
ricli  and  of  noble  birth,  who  entered  into 
life  b}'  a  golden  door,  and  ran  into  all  its 
pleasures  with  the  fiery  imprudence  and 
eagerness  of  his  age.  He  carried  to  ex- 
cess, as  so  many  do  at  eighteen,  all  the 
vices  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  day.  It 
will  be  easily  understood  how  proud  he 
was  to  serve  as  second  to  men  like  Lafare 
and  Fargy  in  a  meeting  which  was  likely 
to  '•  make  a  noise." 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE     MEETING. 

As  soon  as  Lafare,  Farg}',  and  Ravanne 
saw  their  adversaries  appear  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  path,  they  walked  to  meet 
them.  Arrived  at  ten  ija.ces  from  each 
other,  they  all  took  off  their  hats  and 
bowed  with  that  elegant  politeness  which 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  aristocracy'  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  advanced 
some  steps  tlms  bareheaded  with  a  smile 
on  their  lips,  so  tliat  to  the  eyes  of  the 
passer-by,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their 
reunion,  the\'  would  have  appeared  like 
friends  enchanted  to  meet. 

'•'Gentlemen,"  said  the  Chevalier  d'Har- 
mental,  to  whom  the  first  word  by  right 
belonged,  '"'I  hope  that  neither  you  nor 
we. have  been  followed  ;  but  it  is  getting 
late,  and  we  might  be  disturbed  here.  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  find  a  more 
retired  spot,  where  we  shall  be  more  at 
ease  to  transact  the  little  business  which 
we  have  in  hand." 

''Gentlemen,"  said  Ravanne,  '"I  know- 
one  which  will  suit  you,  a  hundred  yards 
from  here — a  true  cover.'" 

'•'Come,  let  us  follow  the  child,"  said 
the  captain  ;  '•  innocence  leads  to  safety." 

Ravanne  turned  round,  and  examined, 
from  head  to  foot,  our  friend  with  the 
3'ellow  ribbons. 

"If  you  are  not  previously  engaged. 
my  strapping  friend,"  said  he.  in  a  ban- 
tering tone,  "I  claim  the  preference." 

•'  Wait  a  moment,  Ravanne,"  '"^ter- 
rupted  Lafare;  '"I  have  some  explana- 
tions to  give  to  Monsieur  d'Harmental." 

•'Monsieur  Lafare,"  replied  the  cheva- 
lier, •'  your  courage  is  so  well  known, 
that  the  explanations  yoii  offer  me  are  a 
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proof  of  delicacy  for  which  I  thank  you  ; 
but  these  explanations  would  only  delay 
us  uselessly,  and  we  have  no  time  to 
lose." 

••  Bravo  ! "'  cried  Ravanne,  "  that  is 
what  I  call  speaking-,  chevalier.  As  soon 
as  we  have  cut  each  other's  throats,  I 
hope  3"ou  Avill  g-rant  me  your  friendship. 
I  have  heard  you  much  spoken  of  in  good 
quarters,  and  have  long  wished  to  make 
your  acquaintance." 

"Come,  come,  Ravanne,"  said  Farg-y. 
''since  you  have  undertaken  to  be  our 
g-uide,  show  us  the  wa3'." 

Ravanne  sprang-  into  the  wood  like  a 
young  fawn :  his  five  companions  fol- 
lowed. At  the  end  of  about  ten  minutes' 
walking-,  during*  which  the  six  adversaries 
had  maintained  the  most  profound  silence, 
either  from  fear  of  being-  heard,  or  from 
that  natural  feeling-  which  makes  a  man 
in  the  moment  of  dang-er  reflective  for  a 
time,  they  found-  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  g-lade,  surrounded  on  all  sides  b}^  a 
screen  of  trees. 

''Well,"  said  Ravanne,  looking-  round 
him  in  a  satisfied  manner,  ••  what  do  you 
say  to  the  locality  ?  " 

"I  say  that  if  you  boast  of  having-  dis- 
covered it,"  said  tlie  captain,  ''you  are 
a  strang-e  kind  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
If  you  had  told  me  it  was  here  you  were 
coining-,  I  could  have  g-uided  you  with  my 

eyes  shut." •' Well,"  replied  Ravanne, 

"  we  will  endeavor  that  j'ou  shall  leave  it 
in  the  same  manner." 

"  It  is  with  _you  that  my  business  lies. 
Monsieur  de  Lafare,"  said  D'Harmental, 
throwing-  his  hat  on  the  ground. 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  captain 
of  the  g-uards,  following-  the  example  of 
the  chevalier ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  I 
know  that  nothing-  could  g-ive  me  more 
honor  and  more  pain  than  a  rencontre 
with  3'ou,  particularly  for  such  a  cause." 

D'Harmental  smiled  as  a  man  on  whom 
this  flower  of  politeness  was  not  lost,  but 
his  only  answer  was  to  draw  his  sword. 

"It  appears,  my  dear  baron,"  said 
Farg-y,  addressing-  himself  to  Valef, 
"  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  setting- 
out  for  Spain." 

"I  ought  to.  have  left  last  night ;  and 


nothing-  less  than  the  pleasure  I  promised 
myself  in  seeing  you  this  morning  would 
have  detained  me  till  now,  so  important 
is  \\\\  errand." 

"  Diable  I  you  distress  me,"  said  Fargj', 
drawing,  "for  if  I  should  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  retard  you,  3'ou  are  the  man 
to  bear  me  deadly  malice." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  should  know  that  it  was 
fi-om  pure  friendship,  my  dear  count,"  i-e- 
plied  Valef;  "  so  do  3'our  best,  I  beg,  for 
I  am  at  j-^our  orders.'- 

"  Come,  then,  monsieur,"  said  Ravanne 
to  the  captain,  who  was  folding  his  coat 
neath',  and  placing  it  b}^  his  hat,  "  you 
see  that  I  am  waiting  for  you." 

"Do  not  be  impatient,  my  fine  fellow," 
said  the  old  soldier,  continuing-  his  prepa- 
rations with  the  phlegm  natural  to  him  ; 
"  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities  in 
arms  is  sang-froid.  I  was  like  3'ou  at 
3"our  age ;  but  after  the  third  or  fourth 
sword-blow  I  received,  I  understood  that 
I  was  on  the  wrong  road,  and  I  returned 
to  the  right  path.  There,"  added  he,  at 
last  drawing  his  sword,  which  I  have 
said  was  of  extreme  length. 

"  Peste  I  "  said  Ravanne,  throwing  a 
glance  on  his  adversaria's  \veapon,  "  what 
a  charming*  implement  you  have  there  ! 
It  reminds  me  of  the  great  spit  in  my 
mother's  kitchen  ;  and  I  am  grieved  that 
I  did  not  order  the  maitre-d'hotel  to  bring 
it  me,  as  a  match  to  ^-ours." 

"Your  mother  is  a  worthy  woman,  and 
her  '  cuisine '  is  a  good  one  ;  I  have  heard 
both  spoken  of  with  great  praise.  Mon- 
sieur le  Chevalier,"  replied  the  captain, 
with  an  almost  paternal  manner ;  "  I 
should  be  grieved  to  take  you  from  one  or 
the  other  for  a  trifle  like  that  which  pro- 
cures me  the  honor  of  crossing  swords 
with  you.  Suppose,  then,  that  .you  are 
only  taking  a  lesson  from  your  fencing- 
master,  and  keep  the  distance." 

The  recommendation  was  useless.  Ra- 
vanne was  exasperated  b.y  his adversarj^'s 
calmness,  to  which,  in  spite  of  his  cour- 
age, his  young  and  ardent  blood  did  not 
allow  him  to  attain.  He  attacked  the 
captain  with  such  fury  that  their  swords 
engaged  at  the  hilt.  The  captain  made  a 
step  back. 
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'•'Ah  !  3'ou  g-ive  ground,  my  tall  friend."* 

"To  give  ground  is  not  to  flj%  m^'  little 
chevalier,"  replied  the  captain  ;  "  it  is  an 
axiom  of  the  art  which  I  advise  you  to 
consider;  besides,  I  am  not  sorry  to  study 
your  pla3%  Ah  !  you  are  a  pupil  of  Ber- 
thelot,  apparentlN'  ;  he  is  a  g-ood  master, 
but  he  has  one  g-reat  fault :  it  is  not  teach- 
ing-to  parr3\  Stay,  look  at  this,"  contin- 
ued he,  replying-  by  a  thrust  in  ''seconde" 
to  a  straight  thrust ;  "if  I  had  lunged,  I 
should  have  spitted  you  like  a  lark." 

Ravatme  was  furious,  for  he  had  felt 
on  his  breast  the  point  of  his  adversary's 
sword,  but  so  lig-htly  that  he  might  have 
taken  it  for  the  button  of  a  foil.  His 
anger  redoubled  at  the  conviction  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  the  captain,  and  his  at- 
tacks became  more  numerous  and  more 
furious  than  ever. 

*'  Stop,  stop,"  said  the  captain  ;  '•'  now 
you  are  g-oing  crazy,  and  trying  to  blind 
me  ;  fie  !  fie  !  young"  man ;  at  the  chest, 
morbleu  !  Ah  !  at  the  face  ag-ain ;  you 
will  force  me  to  disarm  you.  Again  !  Go 
and  pick  up  your  sword,  young-  man ; 
and  come  back  hopping-  on  one  leg  to 
calm  yourself." 

And  with  a  sudden  twist  he  whipped 
Ravanne's  sword  out  of  his  hand  and 
sent  it  flying  some  twent}"  paces  from 
him.  This  time  Ravanne  profited  b}^  the 
advice.  He  went  slowh^  to  pick  up  his 
sword,  and  came  back  quietly  to  the  cap- 
tain ;  but  the  young*  man  was  as  pale  as 
his  satin  vest,  on  which  was  apparent  a 
small  drop  of  blood. 

'•You  are  right,  captain,"  said  he, 
'•  and  I  am  still  but  a  child  ;  but  this 
meeting  will,  I  hope,  help  to  make  a  man 
of  me.  Some  passes  more,  if  3'ou  please, 
that  it  may  not  be  said  you  have  had  all 
the  honors.'' 

And  he  put  himself  on  guard.  The 
captain  was  right  ;  the  chevalier  onl}' 
required  to  be  calm  to  make  him  a  formid- 
able adversary  :  thus,  at  the  first  thrust 
of  this  third  engagement,  he  saw  that  he 
must  attend  solely  to  his  own  defense ; 
but  his  superiority  in  the  art  of  fencing 
was  too  decided  for  his  young  adversar}' 
to  obtain  any  advantage  over  him.  The 
matter  ended  as  it  was  easv  to  foresee. 


The  captain  disarmed  Ravanne  a  second 
time ;  but  this  time  he  went  and  picked 
up  the  sword  himself,  and  witii  a  polite- 
ness of  which  at  first  one  might  have 
supposed  him  incapable. 

••Monsieur  le  OlK'valier, "  said  he,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  Ravanne,  "you  are 
a  brave  young  man  :  but  believe  in  an  old 
frequenter  of  schools  and  taverns,  who 
was  at  the  Flemish  wars  before  j'ou  were 
born,  at  the  Italian  when  you  were  in 
your  cradle,  and  at  the  Spanish  while 
you  were  a  page:  change  3'our  master. 
Leave  Berthelot,  who  has  already  taught 
you  all  he  knows,  and  take  Bois-Robert : 
and  may  the  devil  fly  away  with  me,  if  in 
six  months  yo\i  are  not  as  good  a  fencer 
as  ra.yself." 

"Thanks  for  your  lesson,"  said  Ra- 
vanne, taking  the  hand  of  the  captain, 
while  two  tears,  which  he  could  not  re- 
strain, flowed  down  his  cheeks:  '•' I  hope 
it  will  profit  me." 

And,  receiving  his  sword,  he  did  what 
the  captain  had  already  done — sheathed 
it.  They  then  both  cast  their  eyes  on 
their  companions  to  see  how  things  Avere 
going.  The  combat  was  over.  Lafare 
was  seated  on  tlie  ground,  with  his  back 
leaning  against  a  tree  :  he  had  been  run 
through  the  body,  but  happily  the  point 
of  the  sword  had  struck  against  a  rib,  and 
had  glanced  along  the  bone,  so  that  the 
wound  seemed  at  first  worse  than  it  really 
was  ;  still  he  had  fainted — the  shock  had 
been  so  violent.  D'Harmental  was  on  his 
knees  before  him,  endeavoring  to  staunch 
the  blood  with  his  handkerchief.  Fargy 
and  Valef  had  wounded  each  other  at  the 
same  moment.  One  was  struck  in  the 
thigh,  the  other  i-un  through  the  arm  ; 
both  ^ad  apologized,  promising  to  be 
friends  for  the  future. 

'•  Look,  young  man,"  said  the  captain, 
showing  Ravanne  these  different  episodes 
of  the  field  of  battle.  ••  Look  on  that, 
and  meditate.  There  is  the  blood  of  three 
brave  gentlemen  flowing — probably  for  a 
folly." 

••  Faith,  captain,"  answered  Ravanne, 
quite  calmed  down,  ••  I  beheve  you  are 
right,  and  that  you  are  the  onh^  one  of 
us  all  that  has  got  common  sense." 
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At  that  moment  Lafare  opened  his  e.yes 
and  recognized  D'Harmental  in  the  man 
who  was  tending  him. 

"  Chevalier,"  said  hey  'Hake  a  friend's 
advice  ;  send  me  a  kind  of  surgeon  whom 
3'ou  will  find  in  the  carriage,  and  whom  I 
brought  with  me  in  case  of  accident.  Then 
gain  Paris  as  fast  as  possible.  Show  3'our- 
self  to-night  at  the  opera  ball,  and  if  Xhej 
ask  3-011  about  me,  say  that  it  is  a  week 
since  \'0U  have  seen  me.  As  to  me,  3'ou 
may  be  quite  easy.  Your  name  shall  not 
pass  m.v  lips  ;  and  if  .you  get  into  am'  un- 
pleasant discussion  with  the  police,  let  me 
know  at  once,  and  we  will  manage  so  tliat 
the  affair  shall  have  no  consequences." 

"Thanks,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  an- 
swered D'Harmental,  '-  I  quit-  you  be- 
cause I  leave  you  in  better  hands  than 
mine ;  otherwise,  believe  me,  nothing 
should  have  separated  me  from  j^ou 
until  I  had  seen  you  in  your  bed." 

'•'  Pleasant  journey-,  nn^  dear  Yalef," 
said  Farg3%  "  for  I  do  not  think  that 
scratch  wall  hinder  your  going.  On  3'our 
return,  do  not  forget  that  j-ou  have  a 
friend  at  No.  14,  Place  Louis-le-Grand." 

"  And  you,  my  dear  Farg}-,  if  3'ou  have 
an\-  commission  for  Madrid,  3'ou  have  but 
to  saj^  so,  and  3'ou  maj^  rel}'  upon  its  being 
executed  with  the  exactitude  and  zeal  of  a 
true  comrade." 

And  the  two  friends  shook  hands  as  if 
nothing  had  passed. 

••'Adieu,  3'omig  man,  adieu,"  said  the 
captain  to  Ravanne  ;  "do  not  forget  the 
advice  w'hicli  I  have  given  you.  Give  up 
Berthelot,  and  take  to  Bois-Robert.  Be 
calm — give  ground  when  it  is  necessarj^ 
— parr}'  in  time,  and  a'ou  will  be  one  of 
the  best  fencers  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
M3'  implement  sends  its  complim^its  to 
3'our  mother's  great  spit." 

Ravanne,  in  spite  of  his  presence  of 
mind,  could  not  find  anything  to  reply 
to  the  captain ;  so  he  contented  himself 
with  bowing  and  going  up  to  Lafare, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  most  serioush' 
wounded. 

As  to  D'Harmental,  Valef,  and  the 
captain,  they  rapidl}^  gained  the  path, 
where  they  found  the  coach,  and  inside, 
the   su7'geon,   who  was   enjoying  a   nap. 


D'Harmental  woke  him  ;  and  showing 
him  the  wa\^  he  must  go,  told  Mm  that 
the  Marquis  de  Lafare  and  the  Comte  de 
Fargy  had  need  of  his  services.  He  also 
ordered  his  valet  to  dismount  and  follow 
the  surgeon  in  order  to  aid  him ;  then, 
turning  toward  the  captain — 

'•Captain,"  said  he,  '"I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  go  and  eat 
the  breakfast  which  we  have  ordered  : 
therefore  receive  xi\y  thanks  for  the  as- 
sistance yow.  have  rendered  me,  and  in 
remembrance  of  me,  as  it  seems  3'ou  are 
on  foot,  will  30U  accept  one  of  m}'  two 
horses  ?  3'ou  can  take  one  b3'  chance  ; 
the3'  are  both  good,  and  neither  will  fail 
3'Ou  if  3''ou  have  need  to  go  eight  or  ten 
leagues  in  the  hour." 

"Faith,  chevalier,"  answered  the  cap- 
tain, casting  a  look  on  the  horse  which  had 
been  so  g'eneroush'  offered  to  him,- "there 
was  no  need  for  that.  Their  blood  and 
their  purses  are  things  which  gentlemen 
lend  each  other  every  da3' ;  but  3'ou  make 
the  offer  with  so  good  a  grace  that  I  know 
not  how  to  refuse  3'ou.  If  3'ou  ever  have 
need  of.  me,  for  auNthing  whatever,  re- 
member that  I  am  at  3^our  service." 

"'  If  that  case  should  occur,  where 
should  I  find  30U,  monsieur?"  said 
D'Harmental,  smihng. 

"'  I  have  no  fixed  residence,  chevalier, 
but  3'OU  ma3'  al\va3S  hear  of  me  b3'  going 
to  La  Fillon's  and  asking  for  La  Kor- 
mande,  and  inquii-ing  of  her  for  Captain 
Roqueflnette." 

And  as  the  two  3'oung  men  mounted 
their  horses,  the  captain  did  the  same, 
not  without  remarking  to  himself  that 
D'Harmental  had  left  him  the  best  of  the 
three.  Then,  as  the3'  were  near  a  four- 
cross  road,  each  one  took  his  own  way  at 
a  gallop. 

The  Baron  de  Valef  re-entered  by  the 
Barriere  de  Pass3',  and  returned  straight 
to  the  arsenal  to  receive  the  commissions 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Maine,  to  whose  estab- 
lishment he  belonged,  and  left  the  same 
da3'  for  Spain. 

Captain  Roquefinette  made  two  or  three 
tours  round  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  walk- 
ing, trotting,  and  galloping,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the   different  qualities  of  his 
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horse  ;  and  having-  satisfied  liimsclf  thai 
it  was,  as  the  chevalier  had  told  him,  a 
fine  and  pure-blooded  animal,  lie  returned 
to  Durand's  hotel,  where  he  ate,  all  alone, 
the  breakfast  which  had  been  ordered  for 
three.  The  same  day,  he  took  his  horse 
to  a  dealer  and  sold  it  for  sixty  louis.  It 
was  about  half  what  it  was  worth  ;  but 
one  must  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices, 
if  one  wishes  to  realize  promptly. 

As  to  the  Chevalier  d'Harmental,  he 
took  the  road  to  La  Muctte,  entered  Paris 
by  the  g-reat  avenue  of  the  Champs-Ely- 
sees,  and  on  returniui?  to  his  home  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  found  two  letters  wait- 
ing for  him.  One  of  these  letters  was  in 
a  handwriting  so  well  known  to  him  that 
he  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  he 
looked  at  it,  and  after  having  taken  it 
up  with  as  much  hesitation  as  if  it  had 
been  a  burning  coal,  he  opened  it  with  a 
hand  whose  shaking-  betrayed  the  impor- 
tance he  attached  to  it.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

'•'My  dear  Chevalier — No  one  is  mas- 
ter of  his  own  heart — you  know  that  :  and 
it  Is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  nature 
not  to  be  able  to  love  the  same  person,  or 
the  same  thing,  long  at  a  time.  As  to 
myself,  I  wish  at  least  to  have,  beyond 
other  women,  the  merit  of  never  deceiving 
•the  man  who  has  been  my  lover.  Do  not 
come,  then,  at  your  accustomed  hour,  for 
you  will  be  told  that  I  am  not  at  home; 
and  I  am  so  scrupulous  that  I  would  not 
willingly  endanger  the  soul  even  of  a  valet 
or  a  waiting-maid  by  making  them  tell  so 
great  a  lie. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  chevalier.  Do  not 
retain  too  unkind  a  remembrance  of  me, 
and  behave  so  that  ten  years  hence  I  may 
•still  think  what  I  think  now — that  is  to 
say,  that  you  are  one  of  the  noblest  g-en- 
tlemen  in  France. 

''Sophie  d'Averne.*' 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  D'Harmental,  strik- 
ing his  fist  on  a  beautiful  buhl  table,  which 
he  smashed  to  bits,  "if  I  have  killed  that 
poor  Lafare  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

After  this  outburst,  which  comforted 
him  a  little,  the  poor  fellow  began  to  walk 


backwartl  and  forward  between  the  door 
and  the  window  in  a  manner  that  showed 
that  he  still  wanted  more  deceptions  of 
the  same  sort  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
p(>i-fection  of  moral  philosophy  which  the 
faithless  beauty  preached  to  liim.  Then, 
after  two  or  three  turns,  he  saw  the  other 
letter,  whicli  he  had  entirely  forgotten, 
l^'ing  on  the  floor.  He  passed  it  once  or 
twice,  looking-  at  it  with  a  supreme  indif- 
ference. At  last,  seeming  to  think  tliat 
it  would  make  some  diversion  on  tlie  first, 
he  picked  it  up  disdainfulh'^,  opened  it 
slowly,  looked  at  the  writing-,  which  was 
unknown  to  him,  searched  for  the  signa- 
ture, but  there  was  none;  and  then,  led 
on  by  the  mysteriou;?  air  of  it,  he  read  as 
follows : 

*'  Chevalier — If  you  have  in  your  mind 
a  quarter  of  the  romance,  or  in  your  heart 
half  the  courage,  that  your  friends  give 
you  credit  for,  some  one  is  ready  to  offer 
you  an  enterprise  worthy  of  you,  and  the 
result  of  which  will  be  at  the  same  time 
to  avenge  3'ou  on  the  man  3'ou  hate  most 
in  the  world,  and  to  conduct  3-011  to  a  goal 
more  brilliant  than  3^ou  can  have  hoped 
for  in  your  wildest  dreams.  The  g©od 
genius  who  will  lead  you  thither  by  an 
enchanted  road,  and  in  whom  you  must 
trust  entirely,  will  expect  you  this  even- 
ing at  ten  o'clock  at  the  opera  ball.  If 
you  come  there  unmasked,  he  will  come 
to  you ;  if  you  come  masked,  you  will 
know  him  b}"  the  violet  ribbon  wliich  he 
will  wear  on .  his  left  shoulder.  The 
watch  -  word  is  '  open  sesame  :  "  speak 
boldh',  and  a  cavern  will  open  to  you  as 
w^onderful  as  that  of  All  Baba  " 

'•  Bravo  !  "  said  D'Harmental :  *'if  the 
genius  in  the  violet  ribbons  keeps  only 
half  his  promise,  by  my  honor  he  has 
found  his  man  !  " 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE     CHEVALIER. 

The  Chevalier  Raoul  d'Harmental, 
witli  whom,  before  g-oing  further,  it  is 
necessary  that  our  readers  make  a  better 
acquaintance,  was  the  last  of  one  of  the 
best  families  of  Nivernais.  Although 
that  family  had  never  played  an  impor- 
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tant  part  in  history,  yet  it  did  not  want 
a  certain  notoriety,  which  it  had  acquired 
parti}'  alone  and  parth^  by  its  alliances. 
Thus  the  father  of  the  chevalier,  the  Sire 
Gaston  d'Harmental,  had  come  to  Paris 
in  1682,  and  had  proved  his  g-enealog-ical 
tree  from  the  year  1399,  an  heraldic  oper- 
ation which  would  have  given  some  trouble 
to  more  than  one  duke  and  peer.  In  an- 
other direction,  his  maternal  uncle.  Mon- 
sieur de  Toriii'ny,  before  being-  named 
chevaher  of  the  order  in  the  promotion 
of  1694,  had  confessed,  in  order  to  get 
his  sixteen  quarterings  recognized,  that 
the  best  part  of  his  scutcheon  was  that  of 
the  D'Harmentals,  with  whom  his  ances- 
tors had  been  allied  for  three  hundred 
years.  Here,  then,  was  enough  .to  satisfy 
the  aristocratic  demands  of  the  age  of 
which  we  write. 

The  chevalier  was  neither  poor  nor  rich 
— that  is  to  say,  his  father,  when  he  died; 
had  left  him  an  estate  in  the  environs  of 
Nevers,  which  brought  him  in  from  20,000 
to  25,000  livres  a  j'ear.  This  was  enough 
to  live  well  in  the  country,  but  the  chev- 
alier had  iiBceived  an  excellent  education, 
and  was  very  ambitious ;  therefore  he 
had  at  his  majority,  in  1711,  quitted  his 
home  for  Paris.  His  first  visit  was  to 
the  Comte  de  Torigny,  on  whom  he 
counted  to  introduce  him  at  court.  Un- 
fortunateW,  at  that  time  the  Comte  de 
Torigny  was  absent  from  home  ;  but  as 
he  remembered  with  pleasure  the  famil}^ 
of  D'Harmental,  he  recommended  his 
nephew  to  the  Chevalier  de  Villarceaux, 
who  could  refuse  nothing  to  his  friend  the 
Comte  de  Torigny,  and  took  the  young 
man  to  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  one  good 
qualit3" — she  always  continued  to  be  the 
friend  of  her  old  lovers.  She  received  the 
Chevalier  d'Harmental  graciously,  thanks 
to  the  old  recollections  which  recommended 
him  to  her,  and  some  days  afterward,  the 
Marechal  de  Villars  coming  to  pay  his 
court  to  her,  she  spoke  a  few  such  pressing 
words  in  favor  of  her  young  protege,  that 
the  marechal,  delighted  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  this  queen  "in  partibus," 
replied  that  from  that  hour  he  attached 
the  chevalier  to  his  military  establishment 


and  would  take  care  to  offer  him  ever^- 
occasion  to  justify  his  august  protectress's 
good  opinion  of  him. 

It  was  a  great  joy  to  the  chevalier  to 
see  such  a  door  opened  to  him.  The  com- 
ing campaign  was  definitive.  Louis  XIV. 
had  arrived  at  the  last  period  of  his  reign 
—  the  period  of  reverses.  Tallard  and 
Marsin  had  been  beaten  at  Hochstett, 
Villei'oy  at  Ramilies,  and  Villars  himself, 
the  liero  of  Friedlingen,  had  lost  the 
famous  battle  of  Malplaquet  against  Marl- 
borough and  Eug'ene.  Europe,  kept  down 
for  a  time  by  Colbert  and  Louvois,  rose 
against  France,  and  the  situation  of  affairs 
was  desperate. 

The  king,  like  a  despairing  invalid  who 
changes  his  doctor  every  hour,  changed 
ministers  every  day.  Each  new  attempt 
but  revealed  a  new  weakness.  France 
could  not  sustain  war  and  could  not  obtain 
peace.  Vainly  she  offered  to  abandon 
Spain,  and  limit  her  frontier.  This  was 
not  sufficient  humiliation.  The}-  exacted 
that  the  king  should  allow  the  hostile 
armies  to  cross  France,  in  order  to  chase 
his  grandson  from  the  throne  of  Spain  : 
and  also  that  he  should  give  up,  as  pledges, 
Cambray,  Mettray,  La  Rochelle,  and  Bay- 
onne,  unless  he  preferred  dethroning-  him 
himself,  by  open  force,  during  the  follow- 
ing- 3'ear. 

These  were  the  conditions  on  which  a 
truce  was  g-ranted  to  the  conqueror  of  the 
plains  of  Senef,  Fleurus,  of  Steerekirk, 
and  of  La  Marsalle ;  to  him  who  had 
hitherto  held  in  the  folds  of  his  royal 
mantle  peace  and  war  ;  to  him  who  called 
himself  the  distributer  of  crowns,  the 
chastiser  of  nations,  the  great,  the  im- 
mortal; to  him  in  whose  honor,  during 
the  last  half  century,  marbles  had  been 
sculptured,  bronzes  cast,  sonnets  written, 
and  incense  poured. 

Louis  XIV.  had  wept  in  the  full  coun- 
cil. These  tears  had  produced  an  army, 
which  was  intrusted  to  Villars. 

Villars  marched  straight  to  the  enemy, 
whose  camp  was  at  Denain,  and  who  slept 
in  security  while  watching  the  agony  of 
France.  Never  had  greater  responsibil- 
ity rested  on  one  head.  On  one  blow  of 
Villars  hung    tlie   salvation   of    France. 
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The  allies  had  establislied  a  line  of  I'oiiili- 
calions  between  Deiiaiu  and  Marchiennes, 
wliicii,  in  theii-  pride  of  anticipation,  Albe- 
marle and  Eugene  called  the  grand  I'oiite 
to  Paris* 

Villars  resolved  to  take  Dcnain  by  sur- 
prise, and,  Albemarle  conquered,  to  con- 
quer Eugene.  In  oi'der  to  succeed  in  this 
audacious  enterprise,  it  was  necessary  to 
deceive,  not  only  the  enemj-'s  army,  but 
also  his  own,  the  success  of  tliis  coup  de 
main  being  in  its  impossibility. 

Yillars  proclaimed  aloud  his  intention 
of  forcing  the  lines  of  Landrecies.  One 
night,  at  an  appointed  hour,  the  whole 
army  moves  ofl"  in  the  direction  of  that 
town.  All  at  once  the  order  is  given  to 
bear  to  the  left.  His  genius  throws  three 
bridges  over  the  Scheldt.  Villars  passes 
over  the  river  without  obstacle,  throws 
himself  into  the  marshes  considered  im- 
practicable, and  where  the  soldier  ad- 
vances with  the  water  up  to  his  waist ; 
marches  straight  to  the  first  redoubts ; 
takes  them  almost  without  striking  a 
blow  ;  seizes  successively  a  league  of  for- 
tifications ;  reaches  Denain ;  crosses  the 
fosse  which  surrounds  it,  penetrates  into 
the  town,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place, 
finds  his  .young  protege,  the  Chevalier 
d'Harmental,  who  presents  to  him  the 
sword  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  has  just 
taken  prisoner. 

At  this  moment  the  arrival  of  Eugene 
is  announced.  Villars  returns,  reaches, 
before  him,  the  bridge  over  which  he  must 
pass,  takes  possession  of  it,  and  aAvaits 
liim.  There  the  true  combat  takes  place, 
for  the  taking  of  Denain  had  been  but  a 
short  skirmish.  Eugene  makes  attack 
after  attack,  returns  seven  times  to  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  his  best  troops  being 
destroyed  b^^  the  artillery  w^hich  protects 
it,  and  the  bayonets  which  defend  it.  At 
length,  his  clothes  I'iddled  with  balls,  and 
bleeding  from  two  wounds,  he  mounts  his 
third  horse,  the  conqueror  of  Hochstett 
and  Malplaquet  retreats  crying  with  rage 
and  biting  his  gloves  with  fury.  In  six 
hours  the  aspect  of  things  has  changed. 
France  is  saved,  and  Louis  XIV.  is  still 
Le  Grand  Roi. 

D'Harmental    had    conducted    himself 


like  a  man  who  wislied  to  gain  his  spurs 
at  once.  Villars,  seeing  him  covered  with 
blood  and  dust,  recalled  to  his  mind  by 
whom  he  had  been  I'ecomniended  to  him  ; 
made  liiiu  draw  near,  while,  in  the  midst 
of  the  field  of  battle,  he  wrote  on  a  drum 
the  result  of  the  day. 

"'  Are  you  wounded  ?  ' '  asked  he. 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  but  so 
slightly  that  it  is  not  worth  speaking  of." 

"'  Have  you  the  strength  to  ride  sixty 
leagues,  w-ithout  resting  an  hour,  a  min- 
ute, a  second  ?  " 

"I  have  the  strength  for  anything  that 
will  serve  the  king  or  you." 

"Then  set  outinstantl}-;  go  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon  ;  tell  her  from  me  what  3-ou 
have  seen,  and  announce  to  her  the  courier 
who  will  bring  the  official  account." 

D'Harmental  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mission  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  bleeding  and  dusty  as  he 
was,  he  mounted  a  fresh  horse  and  gained 
the  first  stage.  Twelve  hours  afterward 
he  was  at  Versailles. 

Villars  had  foreseen  what  would  hap- 
pen. At  the  first  words  which  fell  fi'oni 
the  mouth  of  the  chevalier,  Madame  de 
Maintenon  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  king-.  The  king  was 
at  work  with  Voisin,  but,  contrary  to  his 
habit,  in  his  room,  for  he  was  a  little 
indisposed. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  opened  the  door, 
pushed  D'Harmental  to  the  feet  of  the 
king,  and  raising  her   hands  to   heaven  : 

•*'  Sire,"  said  she,  '•  givethanks  to  God, 
for  your  majest}'-  knows  ^ve  are  nothing 
hy  ourselves,  and  it  is  from  Him  comes 
every  blessing-." 

'■What  has  happened,  monsieur? 
Speak,"  said  the  king  quickly,  aston- 
ished to  see  this  young-  man,  whom  he 
did  not  know,  at  his  feet. 

''Sire,''  replied  the  chevalier,  •'•' the 
camp  at  Denain  is  taken.  Albemarle  is  a 
prisoner.  Prince  Eugene  has  taken  flight : 
and  the  Marechal  de  Villars  places  his 
victory  at  your  majesty's  feet." 

Louis  XIV.  turned  pale,  in  spite  of  his 
command  over  himself.  He  felt  his  limbs 
fail  him,  and  leaned  against  the  table  for 
support. 
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"What  ails  you,  sire?'''  said  Madame 
de  Ma  ill  tenon,  hastening-  to  him. 

'*  It  IS,  madame,  that  I  owe  you  every- 
thing,'" said  Louis  XIV,;  "  you  save  the 
king,  and  3^our  friends  save  the  king- 
dom." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  bowed  and 
kissed  the  king's  hand  respectfully. 

Then  Louis  XIV,,  still  pale  and  mucli 
moved,  passed  behind  the  great  curtain 
wJiich  hid  the  alcove  containing  his  bed, 
and  t\\ey  heard  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
He  then  reappeared,  grave  and  calm,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

"And  now,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "tell 
me  the  details," 

D'Harmental  g"ave  an  account  of  that 
marvelous  battle,  which  came  as  by  a 
miracle  to  save  the  monarchy ;  then, 
when  he  had  finished : 

"And  have  you  nothing  to  tell  of  j^our- 
self?"  asked  Louis  XIV,  "If  I  may 
judge  b}^  the  blood  and  dust  with  which 
you  are  yet  covered,  you  did  not  remain 
idle." 

"Sire,  I  did  my  best,"  said  D'Harmen- 
tal, bowing;  "but  if  there  is  really  any- 
thing to  tell,  I  will,  with  3'our  permission, 
leave  it  to  the  Marechal  de  Villars," 

'  *  It  is  well,  young  man  ;  and  if  he  for- 
g-ets  you  by  chance,  we  shall  remember. 
You  must  be  fatigued.  Go  and  rest,  I 
am  pleased  with  3"ou." 

D'Harmental  retired  joyousl3',  Madame 
de  Maintenon  conducting  him  to  the  door; 
he  kissed  her  hand  again,  and  hastened 
to  profit  by  the  ro3^al  permission.  For 
twentyOiours  he  had  neitlier  eaten,  drunk, 
nor  slept.  On  his  awaking,  tbe3^  gave  him 
a  packet  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  minister  of  war.  It  was  his  brevet 
as  colonel.  Two  months  afterward  peace 
was  made.  Spain  gave  up  half  its  mon- 
arch3%  but  France  remained  intact.  Louis 
XIV,  died.  Two  distinct  and  irreconcila- 
ble parties  were  in  existence.  That  of  the 
bastards,  centering  in  the  Due  de  Maine, 
and  that  of  the  legitimate  princes,  rep- 
resented by  the  Due  d'Orleans.  If  the 
Due  de  Maine  had  had  the  will,  the  perse- 
verance, the  courage  of  his  wife,  Louise 
Benedicte  de  Conde,  perhaps,  supported 
as  he  was  b3'  the  royal  will,  he  might 


have  triumphed ;  but  he  had  to  defend 
himself  in  broad  da3%  as  he  was  attacked  ; 
and  the  Due  de  Maine,  weak  in  mind  and 
heart,  dangerous  onl3^  because  he  was  a 
coward,  was  onl3^  good  at  underhand 
deeds. 

He  was  threatened  openK,  and  his  nu- 
merous artifices  and  wiles  were  of  no  use 
to  him.  In  one  day,  and  almost  without 
a  struggle,  he  was  precipitated  from  that 
height  to  which  he  had  been  raised  b3' 
the  blind  love  of  the  old  king-.  His  fall 
was  heav3^,  and  above  all  disgraceful ;  he 
retired  mutilated,  abandoning-  the  reg'enc3^ 
to  his  rival,  and  onl3^  preserving,  out  of 
all  the  favors  accumulated  upon  him,  the 
superintendence  of  the  royal  education, 
the  command  of  the  artiller\',  and  the 
precedence  over  the  dukes  and  peers. 

The  decree,  which  had  just  passed  the 
parliament,  struck  the  old  court  and  all 
attached  to  it.  Letellier  did  not  wait  to 
be  exiled,  Madame  de  Maintenon  took 
refuge  at  Saint  C3"r,  and  Monsieur  le  Due 
de  Maine  shut  himself  up  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  Sceaux,  to  finish  his  translation  of 
Lucrece. 

The  Chevalier  d'Harmentel  saw,  as  a 
passive  spectator,  these  different  intrigues, 
waiting  till  the3'"  should  assume  a  character 
which  w^ould  permit  him  to  take  part  in 
them.  If  there  had  been  an  open  and 
armed  contest,  he  would  have  taken  that 
side  to  which  .g-ratitude  called  him.  Too 
3^oung  and  too  chaste,  if  we  ma,y  say  so, 
in  politics,  to  turn  with  the  wind  of  fort- 
une, he  remained  faitliful  to  the  memor3^ 
of  the  old  king-,  and  to  the  ruins  of  the 
old  court. 

His  absence  from  the  Palais  Royal, 
round  which  hovered  all  those  who  wished 
to  take  a  place  in  the  political  sk3-,  was 
interpreted  as  opposition  ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, as  he  had  received  the  brevet  which 
gave  him  a  regiment,  he  received  the  de- 
cree which  took  it  from  him. 

D'Harmental  had  the  ambition  of  his 
ag-e.  The  onl3'  career  open  to  a  g-entleman 
was  that  of  arms.  His  debut  had  been 
brilliant,  and  the  blow  which  at  five-and- 
twent3^  took  from  him  his  hopes  for  the 
future  was  profoundl3^  painful. 

He  ran  to  Monsieur  de  Villars,  in  whom 
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iie  had  found  so  warm  a  protector.  The 
marshal  received  him  with  bhe  coldness  of 
a  man  who  not  only  wislies  to  forget  the 
past,  but  also  to  see  it  forg-ottcn. 

D'Harmental  understood  that  the  old 
courtier  was  about  to  chang-e  his  skin, 
and  retired  discreetly.  Though  the  age 
was  essentially  that  of  egotism,  the  chev- 
alier's first  experience  of  it  was  bitter  to 
him  ;  but  he  was  at  that  happy  time  of 
life  when  a  disappointed  ambition  is  rarely 
a  deep  or  lasting  grief. 

Ambition  is  the  passion  of  those  who 
have  no  other,  and  the  chevalier  had  all 
1  hose  proper  to  five-and-twent}'  years  of 
age ;  besides,  the  spirit  of  the  times  did 
not  tend  to  melanchoh',  that  is  a  modern 
sentiment,  springing  from  the  overthrow 
of  fortunes  and  the  weakness  of  man.  In 
the  eighteenth  centurj^  it  was  rare  to 
dream  of  abstract  things,  or  aspire  to  the 
unknown  :  men  went  straight  to  pleasure, 
glory,  or  fortune,  and  all  who  were  hand- 
some, brave  or  intriguing  could  attain 
them.  That  was  the  time  when  people 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  happ^-.  Now 
mind  governs  matter  so  much  that  men 
dare  not  avow  that  they  are  happ.y.- 

After  the  long*  and  somber  winter  of 
Louis  XIV. 'sold  age  appeared  all  at  once 
the  joyous  and  brilliant  spring  of  a  young 
royalty.  Every  one  basked  in  this  new 
sun,  radiant  and  benevolent,  and  went 
about  buzzing  and  careless-,  like  the  bees 
and  butterflies  on  the  first  fine  day.  The 
Chevalier  d'Harmental  had  retained  his 
sadness  for  a  week  ;  then  he  mixed  again 
in  the  crowd,  and  was  drawn  in  b}'  the 
whirlpool  which  threw  him  at  the  feet  of 
a  pretty-  woman. 

For  three  months  lie  had  been  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world.  He  had  forgotten 
Saint  Cyr,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Palais 
Royal.  He  did  not  know  whether  there 
was  a  Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  king,  or 
a  regent.  He  only  knew  that  it  is  sweet 
to  live  when  one  is  loved,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  he  should  not  live  and  love  for- 
ever. He  was  still  in  this  dream,  wh(>n, 
as  we  have  said,  supping  with  his  friend, 
the  Baron  de  Valef,at  La  Fillon's,  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Honore,'  he  had  been  all  at  once 
brutalh^  awakened  by  Lafare.    Lovers  are 


often  unpleasantly  awakened,  and  we  have 
seen  that  D'Harmental  was  not  more 
patient  under  it  than  others.  It  was 
mof(!  pardonable  in  the  clievalier,  because 
he  thought  he  loved  truly,  and  that  in  his 
juvenile  good  faith  he  thought  nothing 
could  replace  that  love  in  his  heart . 

Thus  Madame  d'Averne's  strange  but 
candid  letter,  instead  of  inspiring  him 
with  the  admiration  which  it  merited  at 
that  time,  had  at  first  overwhelmed  him. 
It  is  the  property  of  every  sorrow  which 
overtakes  us  to  reawaken  past  griefs 
which  Ave  believed  dead,  but  which  were 
only  sleeping.  The  soul  has  its  scars  as 
well  as  the  body,  and  they  are  seldom  so 
well  healed  but  a  new  wound  can  reopen 
them. 

D'Harmental  again  began  to  feel  am- 
bitious. The  loss  of  his  mistress  had 
recalled  to  him  the  loss  of  his  regiment. 
It  required  nothing  less  than  the  second 
letter,  so  unexpected  and  mysterious,  to 
divert  him  from  his  grief.  A  lover  of  our 
days  would  have  thrown  it  from  him  with 
disdain,  and  would  have  despised  himself 
if  he  had  not  nursed  his  grief  so  as  to 
make  himself  poetically  melancholy  for  a 
week;  but  a  lover  in  the  regenc\^  was 
much  more  accommodating.  Suicide  was 
scarce!}'"  discovered,  and  if  b\"  chance 
people  fell  into  the  water,  they  did  not 
drown  as  long  as  there  was  the  least 
little  straw  to  cling  to.  D'Harmental  did 
not  affect  the  coxcombrj'  of  sadness.  He 
decided,  sighing,  it  is  true,  that  he  would 
go  to  the  opera  ball ;  and  for  a  lover  be- 
traj'ed  in  so  unforeseen  and  cruel  a  man- 
ner this  was  something ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  the  shame  of  our  poor  spe- 
cies, that  he  was  chieflj'  led  to  this  philo- 
sophic determination  by  the  fact  that  the 
let  ter  was  written  in  a  female  hand. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

A  BAL-MASQUE  OF  THE  PERIOD. — THE  BAT. 

The  opera  balls  were  then  at  their 
height.  It  was  an  invention  of  the  Chev- 
alier de  Bullon,  who  onh'  obtained  pardon 
for  assuming  the  title  of  Prince  d'Au- 
vergjie,  nobody  exactly  knew  why,  by  ren- 
dering this  service  to  the  dissipated  society 
of  the  time.     It  was  he  who  had  invented 
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the  double  flooring-  whicli  put  the  pit  on  a 
level  with  the  stag-e  :  and  the  reg-ent,  who 
liighly  appreciated  all  g-ood  inventions, 
had  g-ranted  him  in  recompense  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  livres,  which  was  four 
times  what  the  Grand  Roi  had  g-iven  to 
Corneille.  That  beautiful  room,  with  its 
rich  and  g-rave  architecture,  which  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  liad  inaugurated 
by  his  "Mirame,"  where  Sully  and  Qui- 
nault's  pastorals  had  been  represented, 
and  where  Moliei'e  had  himself  played  his 
principal  works,  was  this  evening*  the 
rendezvous  of  all  that  was  noble,  rich, 
and  eleg"ant. 

D'Harmental,  from  a  feeling-  of  spite, 
very  natural  in  his  situation,  had  taken 
particular  pains  with  his  toilet.  When 
he  arrived,  the  room  was  already  full, 
and  he  had  an  instant's  fear  that  the 
mask  with  the  violet  ribbons  would  not 
find  him,  inasmuch  as  the  unknown  had 
neg-lected  to  assig-n  a  place  of  meeting-, 
and  he  congratulated  himself  on  having- 
come  unmasked.  This  resolution  showed 
great  confidence  in  the  discretion  of  his 
late  adversaries,  a  word  from  whom 
would  have  sent  him  before  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  at  least  to  the  Bastille.  But  so 
much  confidence  had  the  gentlemen  of 
that  day  in  each  other's  g-ood  faith,  that, 
after  having-  in  the  morning-  passed  his 
sword  through  the  bod\^  of  one  of  the 
reg-ent's  favorites,  the  chevalier  came, 
without  hesitation,  to  seek  an  adventure 
at  the  Palais  Roj^al.  The  first  person  he 
saw  there  was  the  young  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu, whose  name,  adventures,  elegance, 
and  perhaps  indiscretions,  had  alread^^ 
brought  him  so  much  into  fashion.  It 
was  said  that  two  princesses  of  the  blood 
disputed  his  affections,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent Madame  de  Nesle  and  Madame  de 
Polignac  from  fighting  with  pistols  for 
him,  or  Madame  de  Sabran,  Madame  de 
Villars,  Madame  de  Mouchy,  and  Mad- 
ame de  Tencin,  from   sharing  his  heart. 

He  had  just  joined  the  Marquis  de 
Canillac,  one  of  the  regent's  favorites, 
whom,  on  account  of  the  grave  appear- 
ance he  affected,  his  highness  called  his 
mentor.  Richelieu  began  to  tell  Canillac 
a  storv.  out  loud  and  with    much  gestic- 


ulation. The  chevalier  knew  the  duke, 
but  not  enough  to  interrupt  a  conversa- 
tion ;  he  was  going  to  pass,  when  the 
duke   seized  him    by  the  coat. 

"Pardieu  I"  he  said,  "my  dear  chev- 
alier, you  are  not  de  trop.  I  am  telling 
Canillac  an  adventure  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  him  as  nocturnal  lieutenant  to  the 
regent,  and  to  you,  as  running  the  same 
danger  as  I  did.  The  history  dates  from 
to-day — a  further  merit,  as  I  have  only 
had  time  to  tell  it  to  about  twenty  people, 
so  that  it  is  scarcel}'  known.  Spread  it, 
you  will  oblige  me,  and  the  regent  also." 

D'Harmental  frowned.  The  duke  had 
chosen  his  time  badh^  At  this  moment 
the  Chevalier  de  Ravanne  passed,  pursu- 
ing a  mask,  "  Ravanne  !  "  cried  Riche- 
lieu,  "  Ravanne  !  " 

'•'I  am  not  at  leisure,"  replied  he. 

"  Do  you  know  wiiere  Lafare  is  ?  " 

•'He  has  the  migraine." 

"And  Fargy?" 

"  He  has  sprained  himself,"  And  Ra- 
vanne disappeared  in  the  crowd,  after 
bowing  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to 
his  adversary  of  the  morning, 

"'Well,  and  the  story?"  asked  Canil- 
lac, 

"  We  are  coming  to  it.  Imagine  that 
some  time  ago,  when  I  left  the  Bastille, 
where  my  duel  with  Gace  had  sent  me, 
three  or  four  days  after  vay  reappearance 
Rafe  gave  me  a  charming  little  note  from 
Madame  de  Parabere,  inviting  me  to  pass 
that  evening  with  her.  You  understand, 
chevalier,  that  it  is  not  at  the  moment  of 
leaving  the  Bastille  that  one  would  de- 
spise a  rendezvous,  given  by  the  mistress 
of  him  who  holds  the  keys,  No  need  to 
inquire  if  I  was  punctual ;  guess  who  I 
found  seated  on  the  sofa  by  her  side,  I 
give  you  a  hundred  guesses," 

''  Her  husband,"  said  Canillac, 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  was  his  royal 
highness  himself.  I  was  so  much  the 
more  astonished,  as  I  had  been  admitted 
with  some  mystery;  nevertheless,  as  .you 
will  understand,  I  would  not  allow  mj^self 
to  appear  astonished.  I  assumed  a  com- 
posed and  modest  air,  like  yours,  Canillac, 
and  saluted  the  marquise  with  such  pro- 
found respect,  that  the  regent  laughed. 
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I  did  not  expect  this  explosion,  and  was  :i 
little  disconcerted.  I  took  a  cliaii-.  but 
the  re^ient  sig-ned  to  me  to  take  my  place 
on  the  sofa.     I  obeyed. 

'•'My  dear  duke'  he  said,  'we  liave 
written  to  you  on  a  serious  aflair.  Here 
is  this  poor  marchioness,  who,  after  being- 
separated  from  her  husband  for  two 
years,  is  threatened  with  an  action  by 
this  clowm.  under  pretext  that  she  has  a 
lov(ir.'  The  marchioness  tried  to  blush, 
but  finding"  she  could  not,  covered  her 
lace  with  her  fan.  'At  the  first  word  she 
told  me  of  her  position,'  continued  the  re- 
iient,  •  I  sent  for  D'Arg-enson,  and  asked 
liim  who  this  lover  could  be.' 

'•'Oh.  monsieur,  spare  me!'  said  the 
marchioness. — '  Nonsense,  my  little  duck  ; 
a  little  patience.' — 'Do  you  know  what 
the  lieutenant  of  police  answered  me,  m}^ 
dear  duke?' — 'No,'  said  I,  much  embar- 
rassed.— 'He  said  it  was  either  you  or 
me.' — '  It  is  an  atrocious  calumny-,"  I 
cried. — 'Don't  be  excited,  the  marchion- 
ess has  confessed  all.' 

"  'Then,'  I  replied,  'if  the  marchioness 
has  confessed  all,  I  do  not  see  what  re- 
mains forme  to  tell.' — 'Oh!'  continued 
the  reg"ent,  '  I  do  not  ask  you  for  details. 
It  only  remains  for  us,  as  accomplices,  to 
get  one  another  out  of  the  scrape.'* — '  And 
what  have  you  to  fear,  monseig'neur  ?  '  I 
asked.  'I  know  that,  protected  by  your 
highness's  name,  I  might  brave  all.  What 
have  we  to  fear  ?  * — '  The  outcry  of  Para- 
bere,  who  wants  me  to  make  him  a  duke." 

"'Well,  suppose  we  reconcile  them,' 
replied  I. — 'Exactly-,'  said  his  highness. 
Laughing  ;  '  and  you  have  had  the  same 
idea  as  the  marchioness.'  —  'Pardieu, 
madame,  that  is  an  honor  for  me.  There 
must  be  a  kind  of  apparent  reconciliation 
between  this  tender  couple,  which  would 
prevent  the  marquis  from  incommoding- 
us  with  the  scandal  of  an  action.' — '  But 
the  difficult}','  objected  Madame  de  Para- 
bere,  '  is,  that  it  is  two  years  since  he  has 
been  here ;  and,  as  he  piques  himself  on 
his  jealousy  and  severity,  what  can  we 
say  ?  He  has  made  a  vow,  that  if  anj' 
one  sets  foot  here  during  his  absence,  the 
law  should  avenge  him.' 

"  '  You    see,    Richelieu,    this    becomes 


lather  uncomfortable,'  added  the  reg-ent. 
— 'Peste  !  It  does  indeed.' — '  I  have  some 
means  of  coercion  in  \x\y  hands,  but  the}' 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  force  a  husband  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  to  receive 
her  at  his  house.'  —  'Well,'  replied  I, 
'  suppose  we  bring  him  here.' — '  There  is 
the  difficulty.' — 'Wait  a  moment.  May 
I  ask  if  Monsieur  de  Parabere  still  has  a 
weakness  for  champagne  and  burgundy?  ' 
— '  I  fear  so,'  said  the  marchioness. — 
'Then,  monseigneur,  we  are  saved.  I 
invite  the  marquis  to  supper,  witli  a 
dozen  of  mauvais  sujets  and  charming 
women.  You  send  Dubois.' — 'What! 
Dubois  ?  '  asked  the  regent. 

"  '  Certainly ;  one  of  us  must  remain 
sober.  As  Dubois  cannot  drink,  he  must 
undertake  to  make  the  marquis  drink  ; 
and  when  everybody  is  under  the  table, 
he  can  take  him  away  from  us  and  do 
what  he  likes  with  him.  The  rest  depends 
on  the  coachman." — 'Did  I  not  tell  a'ou, 
marchioness,'  said  the  regent,  'that 
Richelieu  would  give  us  g-ood  advice  ? 
Stop,  duke,"  continued  he;  'you  must 
leave  ofT  wandering-  round  certain  palaces  ; 
leave  the  old  lad}-  to  die  quietlj'  at  St. 
Cyr,  the  lame  man  to  rhyme  at  Sceaux, 
and  join  yourself  with  us.  I  will  g-ive 
you,  in  my  cabinet,  the  place  of  that  old 
fool  D'Axelles ;  and  affairs  will  not  per- 
haps be  injured  by  it.'— 'I  dare  saj','  an- 
swered I.  '  The  thing  is  impossible  ;  I 
have  other  plans.'— '  Obstinate  fellow!' 
murmured   the  reg-ent." 

"And  Monsieur  de  Parabere?'"  asked 
the  Chevalier  d'Harmental,  curious  to 
know  the  end  of  the  story. — "Oh  I  every- 
thing passed  as  we  arranged  it.  He  went 
to  sleep  at  my  house,  and  awoke  at  his 
wife's.  He  made  a  great  noise,  but  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  crying- 
scandal.  His  carriage  had  stopped  at  his 
wife's  hotel,  and  all  tiie  servants  saw  him 
enter.  He  was  reconciled  in  spite  of  him- 
self. If  he  dares  again  to  complain  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  we  will  prove  to  him,  as 
clearly  as  possible,  that  he  adores  her 
without  knowing  it ;  and  that  she  is  the 
most  innocent  of  Avomen — also  Avithout  his 
knowing  it." 

"Chevalier  !  ""  ai  this  moment  a  sw^eet 
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and  flute-like  voice  whispered  in  D'Har- 
niental's  ear,  while  a  little  hand  rested  on 
his  arm. 

'•'  You  see  that  I  am  wanted." 

"■  I  will  let  you  g"o  on  one  condition.*' 

'•'  What  is  it  ?  " 

"That,  you  will  tell  xny  story  to  this 
charming-  bat,  charg-ing-  her  to  tell  it  to 
all  the  nig'ht-birds  of  her  acquaintance." 

'•I  fear,"  said  D'Harmental,  ''I  shall 
not  have  time." 

'•'  Oh  !  so  much  the  better  for  3'ou/*  re- 
plied the  duke,  freeing- the  chevalier,  whom 
till  then  he  had  held  by  the  coat;  '-for 
then  3^ou  must  have  something  better  to 
say." 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel,  to  take  the 
arm  of  a  domino,  who,  in  passing-,  com- 
plimented him  on  his  adventure.  D'Hai- 
mental  threw  a  rapid  glance  on  the  mask 
who  accosted  him,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  the  one  with  whom  he  had  a 
rendezvous,  and  was  satisfied  on  seeing- 
a  violet  ribbon  on  the  left  shoulder.  He 
hastened  to  a  distance  from  Canillac  and 
Richelieu,  in  order  not  to  be  interrupted 
in  a  conversation  which  he  expected  to  be 
highly  interesting. 

The  unknown,  whose  voice  betrayed  her 
sex,  was  of  middle  height,  and  young,  as 
far  as  one  could  judge  from  the  elasticity 
of  her  movements.  As  M.  de  Richelieu 
had  already  remarked,  she  had  adopted 
the  costume  best  calculated  to  hide  either 
g-races  or  defects.  She  was  dressed  as  a 
bat— a  costume  much  in  vogue,  and  very 
convenient,  from  its  perfect  simplicity, 
being  composed  onh'  of  two  black  skirts. 
The  manner  of  employing  them  was  at 
the  command  of  everybody.  One  was 
fastened,  as  usual,  round  the  waist ;  the 
masked  head  was  passed  through  the 
placl-cet-hole  of  the  other.  The  front  was 
pulled  down  to  make  wings ;  the  back 
raised  to  make  horns.  You  were  almost 
certain  thus  to  puzzle  an  interlocutor, 
who  » could  only  recognize  you  by  the 
closest  scrutiny. 

The  chevalier  made  all  these  observa- 
tions in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to 
describe  them  ;  but  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
and  believing-  it  to  be  some  love  intrigue. 


he  hesitated  to  speak ;  when,  turning 
toward  him  : 

"Chevalier,"  said  the  mask,  without 
disguising  her  voice,  assuming  that  her 
voice  was  unknown  to  him,  "do  j^ou  know 
that  I  am  doubh'  grateful  to  you  for  hav- 
ing come,  particularly  in  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  3^ou  are  ?  It  is  unfortunate  that 
I  cannot  attribute  this  exactitude  to  any- 
thing but  curiosity." 

"Beautiful  mask!"  answered  D'Har- 
mental, "'did  you  not  tell  me  in  your  let- 
ter that  3^ou  were  a  good  genius?  Now, 
if  really  3"ou  partake  of  a  superior  nature, 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  must 
be  known  to  3"0U.  You  knew,  then,  that 
I  should  come;  and,  since  you  knew  it, 
\ny  coming  ought  not  to  astonish  you." 

"Alas!"  replied  the  unknown,  "it  is 
easy  to  see  that  3"ou  are  a  weak  mortal, 
and  that  3^ou  are  happy  enough  never  to 
have  raised  A^ourself  above  your  sphere, 
otherwise  you  would  know  that  if  we,  as 
you  say,  know  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future,  this  science  is  silent  as  to  what 
regards  ourselves,  and  that  the  things  we 
most  desire  remain  to  us  plunged  in  the 
most  dense  obscurity." 

"  Diable  !  Monsieur  le  Genie,"  answered 
D'Harmental,  "  do  yon  know  that  3'ou 
will  make  me  very  vain  if  you  continue 
in  that  tone  ;  for,  take  care,  you  have 
told  me,  or  nearly  so,  that  you  had  a 
great  desire  that  I  should  come  to  ^-our 
rendezvous." 

"I  did  not  think  I  was  telling  yon  any- 
thing new,  chevalier.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  my  letter  would  leave  you  no  doubt 
as  to  the  desire  I  felt  of  seeing  you." 

"  This  desire,  which  I  only  admit  be- 
cause you  confess  it,  and  I  am  too  gallant 
to  contradict  you — had  it  not  made  you 
promise  in  3'our  letter  more  than  is  in 
3' our  powder  to  keep  ?  " 

"  Make  a  trial  of  my  science  ;  that  will 
give  ^''ou  a  test  of  m^-  power." 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  I  will  confine  mj'self 
to  the  simplest  thing.  You  say  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future.     Tell  me  m^-  fortune." 

"Nothing  easier;  give  me  your  hand." 

D'Harmental  did  what  was  asked  of 
him. 
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*'Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  after  a  mo- 
ment's examination,  "  I  see  very  legibly 
written  by  the  direction  of  the  '  adducta,' 
and  b3'  the  arrang-ement  of  the  long-itu- 
dinal  lines  of  the  palm,  fiv^e  words,  in 
which  are  included  the  history  of  your 
life.  These  words  are,  courag-e,  ambition, 
disappointment,  love,  and  treason.*' 

•'  Paste  !  "  interrupted  the  chevalier, 
''I  did  not  know  that  the  g-enii  studied 
anatomy  so  deeply,  and  were  obliged  to 
take  their  deg^rees  like  a  Bachelor  of  Sala- 
manca !  " 

'•  Genii  know  all  that  men  know,  and 
many  other  thing's  besides,  chevalier." 

'•  Well,  then,  what  mean  these  words, 
at  once  so  sonorous  and  so  opposite  ?  and 
what  do  they  teach  you  of  me  in  the  past, 
m}'  very  learned  g-enius  ?  "' 

'^They  teach  me  that  it  is  by  your  cour- 
age alone  that  you  gained  the  rank  of 
colonel,  which  3^ou  occupied  in  the  army 
in  Flanders ;  that  this  rank  awakened 
3'our  ambition;  that  this  ambition  has 
been  followed  by  a  disappointment  :  that 
3'ou  hoped  to  console  yourself  for  this  dis- 
appointment by  love  ;  but  that  love,  like 
fortune,  is  subject  to  treachery,  and  that 
you  have  been  betrayed." 

"Not  bad,"  said  the  chevalier:  "and 
the  Sybil  of  Cuma  could  not  have  got  out 
of  it  better.  A  little  vague,  as  in  all  horo- 
scopes, but  a  great  fund  of  truth,  never- 
theless. Let  us  come  to  the  present, 
beautiful  mask." 

'•'  The  present,  chevalier  ?  Let  us  speak 
softly  of  it,  for  it  smells  terribly  of  the 
Bastille." 

The  chevalier  stai"ted  in  spite  of  him- 
self, for  he  believed  that  no  one  except  the 
actors  who  had  played  a  part  in  it  could 
know  his  adventure  of  the  morning. 

"  There  are  at  this  hour,"  continued  the 
stranger,  '•'  two  brave  gentlemen  h'ing 
sadly  in  their  beds,  while  we  chat  gayl}' 
at  the  ball;  and  that  because  a  certain 
Chevalier  d'Harmental,  a  great  listener 
at  doors,  did  not  remember  a  hemistich 
of  Virgil." 

''And  what  is  this  hemistich?"  asked 
the  chevalier,  more  and  more  astonished. 

"  '  Facilis  descensus  Averni,'  "  said  the 
mask,  laughing-. 


"My  dear  genius,"  cried  the  chevalier, 
trying  to  peep  through  the  openings  in  the 
stranger's  mask,  ''that,  allow  me  to  in- 
form you,  is  a  quotation  rather  mascu- 
line." 

"Do  you  not  know  that  genii  are  of 
both  sexes  ?  ' ' 

'•'  Yes  ;  but  I  had  never  heai-d  that  they 
quoted  the  JEneid  .so  fluently," 

'•Is  not  the  quotation  appropriate? 
You  speak  to  me  of  the  Sybil  of  Cuma  ; 
I  answer  you  in  her  language.  You  a.sk 
for  existing  things  ;  I  give  tliem  you.  But 
you  mortals  are  never  satisfied." 

"  No  ;  for  I  confess  that  this  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  the  present  inspires  me 
with  a  terrible  desire  to  know  the  future." 

"  There  are  always  two  futures,"  said 
the  mask;  "there  is  the  future  of  weak 
minds,,  and  the  future  of  strong  minds. 
God  .  has  given  man  free  will  that  he 
might  choose.  Your  future  depends  on 
yourself." 

"  But  we  must  know  these  two  futures 
to  choose  the  best." 

"  Well,  there  is  one  which  awaits  you, 
somewhere  in  the  environs  of  Nevers, 
in  the  depth  of  the  countrj',  among  the 
rabbits  of  your  warren,  and  the  fowls  of 
your  poultry-yard.  This  one  will  conduct 
you  straight  to  the  magistrate's  bench  of 
your  parish.  It  is  an  easj^  ambition,  and 
you  have  only  to  let  yourself  go  to  attain 
it.     You  are  on  the  road." 

••And  the  other?"  replied  the  cheva- 
lier, visibly  piqued  at  the  supposition  that 
in  any  case  such  a  future  could  be  his. 

"  The  other,"  said  the  stranger,  lean- 
ing her  arm  on  that  of  the  young  man, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  on  him  through  her 
mask  ;  "  the  other  will  throw  you  back 
into  noise  and  light — will  make  you  one 
of  the  actors  in  the  game  which  is  playing 
in  the  world,  and,  whether  you  gain  or 
lose,  will  leave  you  at  least  the  renown  of 
a  great  player." 

"If  I  lose,  what  shall  I  lose?  "  asked 
the  chevalier. 

"Life,  probably." 

The  chevalier  tossed  his  head  contempt- 
uousl}-. 

"  And  if  I  win  ?  "  added  he. 

•'What  do  A'ou  sav  to  the  rank  of  colo- 
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nel  of  horse,  the  title  of  Grandee  of  Spain, 
and  tlie  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  without 
counting-  the  field-uiarshars  baton  in  pro- 
spective? " 

''  I  say  that  tlie  prize  is  wortli  the  stalve, 
and  that  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  you 
can  keep  your  promise,  I  am  your  man." 

"  This  proof,"  replied  the  mask,  ''  nmst 
be  given  j^ou  hy  another,  and  if  you  wish 
to  have  it  you  must  follow  me."' 

'•'Oh!'-  said  D'Harmental,  '"'am  I  de- 
ceived, and  are  you  but  a  g-enius  of  the 
second  order — a  subaltern  spirit,  an  inter- 
mediate power  ?  Diable  !  this  would  take 
away  a  little  of  my  consideration  for  you."' 

"  What  does  it  matter  if  I  am  subject  to 
some  g-reat  enchantress,  and  she  has  sent 
me  to  you  ?  " 

•'•'I  warn  you  that  I  do  not  treat  with 
ambassadors." 

*•  My  mission  is  to  conduct  3'ou  to  her." 

■■•'  Then  I  shall  see  her  ?  '"' 

''Face  to  face." ••  Let  us  go,  then." 

''  Chevalier,  you  go  quickh'  to  the  work; 
3'ou  forget  that  before  all  initiations  there 
are  certain  indispensable  ceremonies  to 
secure  the  discretion  of  the  initiated." 

*'•'  What  must  I  do  ?  " 

•■•  You  must  allow  your  eyes  to  be  baud- 
aged,  and  let  me  lead  you  where  I  like. 
When  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  temple, 
you  nmst  take  a  solemn  oath  to  reveal 
nothing  concerning  the  things  you  may 
hear,  or  the  people  you  may  see." 

'•'I  am  ready  to  swear  by  the  Styx," 
said  D'Harmental,  laughing. 

''  No,  chevalier,"  said  the  mask,  in  a 
grave  voice ;  '  •'  swear  only  by  j^our  honor ; 
you  are  known,  and  that  will  suffice." 

"And  when  I  have  taken  this  oath," 
asked  tlie  chevalier,  after  an  instant's 
reflection,  "  will  it  be  permitted  to  me  to 
retire,  if  the  proposals  made  are  not  such 
as  a  gentleman  may  entertain  ?  " 

''  Your  conscience  will  be  your  sole  arbi- 
ter, and  your  word  the  only  pledge  de- 
manded of  3^ou." 

''  I  am  ready,"  said  the  chevalier. 

*'•'  Let  us  go,  then,"  said  the  mask. 

The  chevalier  prepared  to  ci'oss  the 
room  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  door  ; 
but  perceiving  three  of  his  friends,  who 
might  have  stopped  him  on  the  way,  he 


made  a  turn,  and  described  a  curve  which 
would  bring  him  to  the  same  end. 

''  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  the 
mask. 

"  I  am  avoiding  some  one  who  might 
detain  us." 

''Ah!"  said  the  mask,  "I  began  to 
fear." 

••Fear  what?"  asked  D'Harmental. 

••To  fear  tliat  your  ardor  was  dimin- 
ished in  tlie  proportion  of  the  diag'onal  to 
the  two  sides  of  a  square." 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  D'Harmental,  ''this 
is  the  ^rst  time,  I  believe,  tliat  ever  a 
rendezvous  was  given  to  a  gentleman  at 
an  opera  ball  to  talk  anatomy,  ancient 
literature,  and  mathematics.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  so,  but  you  are  the  most  pedantic 
genius  I  ever  met  in  my  life." 

The  bat  burst  out  laughing",  but  made 
no  rej)ly  to  this  sally,  in  which  was  be- 
trayed the  spite  of  the  chevalier  at  not 
being  able  to  recog'nize  a  person  who  ap- 
peared to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  liis 
adventures  ;  but  as  this  onl}-  added  to  his 
curiosit}',  both  descended  in  equal  haste, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  vestibule. 

'•  What  road  shall  we  take  ?  "  asked 
the  chevalier.  "  Shall  we  travel  under- 
ground, or  in  a  car  drawn  hy  griffins?  " 

'•  AVith  your  permission,  chevalier,  we 
will  simply  go  in  a  carriage;  and  though 
you  appear  to  doubt  it,  I  am  a  woman, 
and  rather  afraid  of  the  dark." 

"  Permit  me,  then,  to  call  iny  carriage," 
said  the  chevalier. 

•'Not  at  all ;    I  have  my  own." 

••Call  it  then." 

'•AVith  your  permission,  chevalier,  we 
will  not  be  moi-e  proud  than  Mahomet 
wath  the  mountain ;  and  as  my  carriage 
cannot  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  it.'* 

At  these  words  the  bat  drew  the  cheva- 
lier into  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  A  carriage 
without  armorial  bearings,  with  two  dark- 
colored  horses,  waited  at  the  corner  of  the 
street.  The  coachman  was  on  his  seat, 
enveloped  in  a  great  cape  which  hid  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  Avhile  a  three-cor- 
nered hat  covered  his  forehead  and  eyes. 
A  footman  held  the  door  open  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  held  his  hand- 
kerchief so  as  to  conceal  his  face. 
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"Get  in,"  said  the  mask. 

D'Harmental  hesitated  a  moment.  The 
anxit't}'  of  tlie  servants  to  preserve  their 
incog-nito,  the  carriage  without  blazon, 
the  obscure  place  where  it  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  all 
inspired  the  chevalier  with  a  sentiment 
of  mistrust;  but  reflecting  that  he  gave 
his  arm  to  a  woman,  and  liad  a  sword  by 
his  side,  he  got  in  boldly.  The  mask  sat 
down  by  him,  and  the  footman  closed  the 
door. 

''Well,  are  we  not  going  to  start?'' 
said  the  chevalier,  seeing  that  the  car- 
riage remained  motionless. 

"  There  remains  a  little  precaution  to 
be  taken,"  said  the  mask,  drawing  a  silk 
handkerchief  from  her  pocket. 

''All!  yes,  true,"  said  D'Harmental; 
'•'I  had  forgotten.  I  give  mj'self  up  to 
you  with  confidence." 

And  he  advanced  his  head.  The  un- 
known bandaged  his  eyes  ;  then  said — 

"  Chevalier,  you  give  me  j'our  word  of 
honor  not  to  remove  this  bandage  till  I 
give  3'ou  permission  ?  " 

"fdo." 

"It  is  well." 

Then,  raising  the  glass  in  front,  she 
said  to  the  coachman — 

"You  know  where,  Monsieur  le  Comte." 

And  the  carriage  started  at  a  gallop. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE     ARSENAL. 

They  both  maintained  a  profound  si- 
lence during  the  route.  This  adventure, 
which  at  first  had  presented  itself  under 
the  appearance  of  an  amorous  intrigue, 
had  soon  assumed  a  graver  aspect,  and 
appeared  to  turn  toward  political  machina- 
tions. If  this  new  aspect  did  not  frighten 
the  chevalier,*at  least  it  gave  him  matter 
for  reflection.  There  is  a  moment  in  the 
affairs  of  everj'^  man  which  decides  upon 
his  future.  This  moment,  however  im- 
jiortant  it  may  be,  is  rarely  prepared  by 
calculation  or  directed  by  will.  It  is  al- 
most always  chance- which  takes  a  man 
as  the  wind  does  a  leaf,  and  throws  him 
into  some  new  and  unknown  path,  where, 
once  entered,  he  is  obliged  to  obej'-  a  su- 
perior force,  and  where,  while  believing 
I- Vol.  VI. 


himself  free,  he  is  but  the  slave  of  circum- 
stances and  the  plaything  of  events. 

It  was  thus  with  the  chevalier.  In- 
terest and  gratitude  attached  him  to  the 
party  of  the  old  court.  D'Harmental,  in 
consequence,  had  not  calculated  the  good 
or  the  harm  that  Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  done  France.  He  did  not  weigh  in 
the  balance  of  genealogy  Monsieur  de 
Maine  and  Monsieur  d'Orleans.  He  felt 
that  he  must  devote  his  life  to  those  who 
had  raised  him  from  obscurity,  and  know- 
ing the  old  king's  will,  regarded  as  a 
usurpation  Monsieur  d'Orleans'  accession 
to  the  i^egency. 

Fully  expecting  an  armed  reaction 
against  this  power,  he  looked  around  for 
the  standard  which  he  should  follow. 
Nothing  that  he  expected  happened  : 
Spain  had  not  even  protested.  Monsieur 
de  Maine,  fatigued  by  his  short  contest, 
had  retired  into  the  shade.  Monsieur  de 
Toulouse,  good,  eas^^,  and  almost  ashamed 
of  the  favors  which  had  fallen  to  the  share 
of  himself  and  his  elder  brother,  would 
not  permit  even  the  supposition  that  he 
could  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party. 
The  Marshal  de  Villero^^  had  made  a 
feeble  and  sj^stemless  opposition.  Villa rs 
went  to  no  one,  but  waited  for  some  one 
to  come  to  him.  D'Axelles  had  changed 
sides,  and  had  accepted  the  post  of  secre- 
taiy  for  foreign  affairs.  The  dukes  and 
peers  took  patience,  and  paid  court  to  the 
regent,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  at  last 
take  away  from  the  Dukes  of  Maine  and 
Toulouse  the  precedence  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  given  them. 

Finally,  there  was  discontent  with,  and 
even  opposition  to,  the  government  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  but  all  impalpable  and 
disjointed.  This  is  what  D'Harmental 
had  seen,  and  what  had  resheathed  his 
half-drawn  sword :  he  thought  he  was 
the  only  one  who  saw  another  issue  to 
affairs,  and  he  gradually  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  issue  had  no  existence, 
except  in  his  own  imagination,  since  those 
who  should  have  been  most  interested  in 
that  result  seemed  to  regard  it  as  so  im- 
possible, that  the}'  did  not  even  attempt 
to  attain  to  it. 

Although  the  carriage  had  been  on  the 
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road  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  chevalier 
had  not  found  it  long- :  so  deep  were  his 
reflections,  that,  even  if  his  eyes  had  not 
been  bandaged,  he  would  have  been  equal- 
ly ig-norant  of  what  streets  they  passed 
through. 

At  length  he  heard  the  wheels  rumbling 
as  if  Ihey  were  passing  under  an  arch.  He 
heard  the  grating  of  hinges  as  the  .gate 
opened  to  admit  him,  and  closed  behind 
him,  and  directly  after,  the  carriage,  hav- 
ing- described  a  semi-circle,  stopped. 

''Chevalier,"  said  his  guide,  "if  j^ou 
have  any  fear,  there  is  still  time  to  draw 
back  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  3'ou  have  not 
chang-ed  j^our  resolution,  come  with  me." 

D'Harmental's  only  answer  was  to  ex- 
tend his  hand. 

The  footman  opened  the  door;  the  un- 
known got  out  first,  and  then  assisted 
the  chevalier.  His  feet  soon  encountered 
some  steps ;  he  mounted  six — still  con- 
ducted by  the  masked  lad}'^ — crossed  a 
vestibule,  passed  through  a  corridor,  and 
entered  a  room. 

''We  are  now  arrived,"  said  the  un- 
known, "  you  remember  our  conditions  ; 
you  are  free  to  accept  or  refuse  a  part  in 
the  piece  about  to  be  plaj'ed,  but,  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  you  promise  not  to  divulg-e 
an3"thing  3'ou  may  see  or  hear." 

"I  swear  it  on  my  honor,"  replied  the 
chevalier. 

"Now,  sit  down;  wait  in  this  room, 
and  do  not  remove  the  bandage  till  you 
hear  two  o'clock  strike.  You  have  not 
long-  to  wait." 

At  these  words  his  conductress  left  him. 
Two  o'clock  soon  struck,  and  the  cheva- 
lier tore  off  the  bandage.  He  was  alone 
in  the  most  marvelous  boudoir  possible  to 
imagine.  It  was  small  and  octagonal, 
hung  with  lilac  and  silver,  with  furniture 
and  portieres  of  tapestry.  Buhl  tables, 
covered  with  splendid  chitia  ;  a  Persian 
carpet,  and  the  ceiling  painted  bj^  Wat- 
teau,  who  was  then  coming  into  fashion. 
At  this  sight,  the  chevalier  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  he  had  been  summoned 
on  grave  matters,  and  almost  returned  to 
his  first  ideas. 

At  this  moment  a  door  opened  in  the 
tapestry,    and'  there   appeared  a  woman 


who,  in  the  fantastic  preoccupation  of  his 
spirit,  D'Harmental  might  have  taken  for 
a  fairy,  so  slight,  small,  and  delicate  was 
her  figure.  She  was  dressed  in  pearl  g-ray 
satin,  covered  with  bouquets,  so  beauti- 
fully embroidered  that,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, they  appeared  like  natural  flowers; 
the  flounces,  ruffles,  and  head-dress  was 
of  English  point ;  it  was  fastened  with 
pearls  and  diamonds.  Her  face  was  cov- 
ered with  a  half-mask  of  black  velvet, 
from  which  hung  a  deep  black  lace. 
D'Harmental  bowed,  for  there  was  some- 
thing- royal  in  the  walk  and  manner  of 
this  woman  which  showed  him  that  the 
other  had  been  onl}'^  an  envoy. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "have  I  really, 
as  I  begin  to  believe,  quitted  the  earth 
for  the  land  of  spirits,  and  are  you  the 
powerful  fairy  to  whom  this  beautiful 
palace  belongs  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  chevalier,"  replied  the  masked 
lad3%  in  a  sweet  but  decided  voice,  "  I  am 
not  a  powerful  fairy,  but,  on  the  contra ly, 
a  poor  princess,  persecuted  by  a  wicked 
enchanter,  who  has  taken  from  me  my 
crown,  and  oppresses  my  kingdom.  Thus, 
you  see,  1  am  seeking-  a  brave  knight  to 
deliver  me,  and  ^-our  renown  has  led  me 
to  address  myself  to  3'ou." 

"  If  my  life  could  restore  you  your  past 
power,  madame,"  replied  D'Haj-mental, 
"  speak  ;  I  am  ready  to  risk  it  with  joy. 
Who  is  this  enchanter  that  I  must  com- 
bat ;  this  giant  that  I  must  destroy  ? 
Since  you  have  chosen  me  above  all,  I  will 
prove  myself  worth}'  of  the  honor.  From 
this  moment  I  engage  my  word,  even  if 
it  cost  me  my  life." 

"  If  3'ou  lose  your  life,  chevalier,  it  will 
be  in  good  companj^"  said  the  lady,  un- 
tying- her  mask,  and  discovering-  her  face> 
"for  you  would  lose  it  wfth  the  son  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  g-randdaughter  of 
the  great  Conde. " 

"  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Maine  !"  cried 
D'Harmental,  falling  on  one  knee;  "  will 
j^our  highness  pardon  me,  if,  not  knowing 
you,  I  have  said  anything  which  may  fall 
short  of  the  profound  respect  I  feel  for 
you." 

"  You  have  said  nothing  for  which  lam 
not  proud   and   grateful,    chevalier,  but. 
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perhaps,  3'ou  now  repent.  If  so,  you  are 
at  libffty  to  withdraw." 

''Heaven  forbid,  inadanie,  that  having 
had  the  honor  to  engage  my  life  in  the 
service  of  so  great  and  noble  a  princess, 
I  should  deprive  myself  of  the  greatest 
honor  I  ever  dared  to  hope  for.  No,  mad- 
ame  ;  take  sei'iously,  I  beg,  what  I  offered 
half  in  jest;  m}''  arm,  my  sword,  and  my 
life.'' 

"I  see,"  said  the  Duchesse  de  Maine, 
with  that  smile  which  gave  her  such  power 
over  all  who  approached  her,  "that  the 
Baron  de  Valef  did  not  deceive  me,  and 
you  are  such  as  he  described.  Come,  I 
will  present  you  to  our  friends." 

The  ducliess  went  first,  D'Harmental 
followed,  astonished  at  what  had  passed, 
but  fully  resolved,  partly  from  pride,  part- 
ly from  conviction,  not  to  witlidra  w  a  step. 

The  duchess  conducted  him  to  a  room 
where  four  new  personages  awaited  him. 
These  were  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  the 
Marquis  de  Pompadour,  Monsieur  de 
Malezieux.  and  the  Abbe  Brigand. 

The  Cardinal  de  Polignac  was  supposed 
to  be  the  lover  of  Madame  de  Maine.  He 
was  a  handsome  prelate,  from  forty  to 
forty-five  j'^ears  of  age ;  always  dressed 
with  the  greatest  care,  with  an  unctuous 
voice,  a  cold  face,  and  a  timid  lieart ;  de- 
voured by  ambition,  which  was  eternallj'^ 
combated  by  the  weakness  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  always  drew  him  back  where 
he  should  advance;  of  high  birth,  as  his 
name  indicated,  very  learned  for  a  cardi- 
nal, and  very  well  informed  for  a  noble- 
man. 

Monsieur  dt?  Pompadour  was  a  man  of 
from  forty-five  to  fifty,  who  had  been  a 
minion  of  the  dauphin's,  the  son  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  who  had  so  great  a  love  for 
his  whole  familj^  that,  seeing  with  grief 
that  the  regent  was  going  to  declare  war 
against  Phihp  V.,  he  had  thrown  himself, 
bod.y  and  soul,  into  the  Due  de  Maine's 
party.  Proud  and  disinterested,  he  had 
given  a  rare  example  of  loyal t}'-,  in  send- 
ing back  to  the  regent  the  brevet  of  his 
pensions  and,  those  of  his  wife,  and  in  re- 
fusing for  himself  and  the  Marquis  de 
Courcillon,  his  son-in-law,  every  place 
ofiFered  to  them. 


Monsieur  de  Malezieux  was  a  man  of 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five.  Chancellor  of 
Dombes  and  Lord  of  Chatenay  :  he  owed 
this  double  title  to  the  gratitude  of  M.  de 
Maine,  whose  education  he  had  conducted. 
A  poet,  a  musician,  an  author  of  small 
comedies,  which  he  played  himself  with 
infinite  spirit;  born  for  an  idle  and  intel- 
lectual life;  always  occupied  in  procuring 
plcasuie  for  others,  and  above  all  for 
Madame  de  Maine,  whom  he  adored,  he 
Avas  a  type  of  the  Sj'barite  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but,  like  the  Sybaiites 
who,  drawn  by  the  aspect  of  beauty,  fol- 
lowed Cleopatra  to  Actium,  and  were 
killed  around  her,  he  would  have  followed 
his  dear  Benedicte  through  fire  and  water, 
and,  at  a  word  from  her,  would,  without 
hesitation,  and  almost  without  regret, 
have  thrown  himself  from  the  towers  of 
Notre-Dame. 

The  Abbe  Brigand  was  the  son  of  a 
Lyons  merchant.  His  father,  who  was 
commercially  related  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  was  charged  to  make  overtures, 
as  if  on  his  own  account,  for  the  marriage 
of  the  young  Louis  XIV.  with  the  young 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  If  these  over- 
tures had  been  badlj'  received,  the  min- 
isters of  France  would  have  disavowed 
them  ;  but  they  were  well  received,  and 
they  supported  them. 

The  marriage  took  place ;  and,  as  the 
little  Brigaud  was  born  about  the  same 
time  as  the  dauphin,  he  asked,  in  recom- 
pense, that  the  king's  son  should  stand 
godfather  to  his  child,  which  was  granted 
to  him.  He  then  made  acquaintance  with 
the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  was  one  of  the  pages  of  honor. 
When  he  was  of  an  age  to  decide  on  his 
profession,  he  joined  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory.  He  was  a  clever  and  an  am- 
bitious man,  but,  as  often  happens  to  the 
greatest  geniuses,  he  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  himself  known. 

Some  time  before  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  he  met  the  Marquis  de 
Pompadour,  who  was  seeking  a  man  of 
spirit  and  enterprise  as  the  secretary  of 
Madame  de  Maine.  He  told  him  to  what 
the  situation  would  expose  him  at  the 
pivsent    time.     Brigaud   weighed   for  an 
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instant  the  grood  and  evil  chances,  and, 
as  the  former  appeared  to  predominate, 
he  accepted  it. 

Of  these  four  men,  D'Harmental  only 
knew  the  Marquis  de  Pompador,  whom  he 
had  often  met  at  the  house  of  Monsieur 
de  Courcillon,  his  son-in-law,  a  distant 
relation  of  the  D'Harmentals. 

When  D'Harmental  entered  the  room. 
Monsieur  de  Polignac,  Monsieur  de  Male- 
zieux,  and  Monsieur  de  Pompadour  were 
standing-  talking  at  the  fireplace,  and  the 
Abbe  Brig-aud  was  seated  at  a  table  clas- 
sifying- some  papers. 

*' Gentlemen,"  said  the  Duchesse  de 
Maine,  ''here  is  the  brave  champion  of 
whom  the  Baron  de  Valef  has  spoken  to 
us,  and  who  has  been  brought  here  by 
your  dear  De  Launay,  Monsieur  de  Male- 
zieux.  If  his  name  and  antecedents  are 
not  sufficient  to  stand  sponsor  for  him.  I 
will  answer  for  him  personally."  . 

"Presented  thus  by  your  hig-hness," 
said  Malezieux,  '•'  we  shall  see  in  him  not 
only  a  companion,  but  a  chief,  whom  we 
are  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  may 
lead." 

"  My  dear  D'Harmental,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis de  Pompadour,  extending  his  hand  to 
him,  ''we  were  already  relations,  we  are 
now  almost  brothers." 

"  Welcome,  monsieur  !  "  said  the  Car- 
dinal de  Polignac,  in  the  unctuous  tone 
habitual  to  him,  and  which  contrasted  so 
strangely  with  the  coldness  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

The  Abbe  Brigand  raised  his  head  with 
a  movement  resembling  that  of  a  serpent, 
and  fixed  on  D'Harmental  two  little  eyes, 
brilliant  as  those  of  the  lynx. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  D'Harmental,  after 
having  answered  each  of  them  by  a  bow, 
"  I  am  new  and  strange  among  you,  and, 
above  all,  ignorant  of  what  is  passing,  or 
in  what  manner  I  can  serve  you;  but 
though  my  word  has  only  been  engaged 
to  you  for  a  few  minutes,  m}'  devotion  to 
your  cause  is  of  many  years'  standing.  I 
beg  you,  therefore,  to  grant  me  the  confi- 
dence so  graciously  claimed  for  me  by 
her  highness.  All  that  I  shall  ask  after 
that  will  be  a  speedy  occasion  to  prove 
myself  worthy  of  it." 


'•'  Well  said  !  "  cried  the  Duchesse  de 
Maine;  ■''commend  me  to  a  soldier  for 
going  straight  to  the  point  1  No,  Mon- 
sieur d'Harmental,  we  will  have  no  se- 
crets from  you,  and  the  opportunity  you 
require,  and  which  will  place  each  of  us 
in  our  proper  position — " 

''Excuse  me,  Madame  la  Duchesse," 
interrupted  the  cardinal,  who  was  play- 
ing uneasily  with  his  necktie,  "but,  from 
your  manner,  the  chevalier  will  think 
that  the  affair  is  a  conspiracy." 

"And  what  is  it  then,  cardinal?" 
asked  the  duchess,  impatiently. 

"It  is,"  said  the  cardinal,  "a  council, 
secret,  it  is  true,  but  in  no  degree  repre- 
hensible, in  which  we  onl}^  seek  a  means 
of  remedj-ing  the  misfortunes  of  the 
state,  and  enlightening  Prance  on  her 
true  interests,  by  recalling  the  last  will 
of  the  king,  Louis  XIV." 

"Stay,  cardinal!"  said  the  duchess, 
stamping  her  foot;  "you  will  kill  me 
with  impatience  by  your  circumlocutions. 
Chevalier,"  continued  she,  addressing- 
D'Harmental,  "  do  not  listen  to  his  emi- 
nence, who  at  this  moment,  doubtless,  is 
thinking  of  his  Lucrece.  If  it  had  been  a 
simple  council,  the  talents  of  his  eminence 
would  soon  have  extricated  us  from  our 
troubles,  without  the  necessit}'^  of  apply- 
ing to  you ;  but  it  is  a  bona  fide  con- 
spiracy against  the  regent — a  conspiracy 
which  immbers  the  king  of  Spain,  Cardi- 
nal Alberoni,  the  Due  de  Maine,  myself, 
the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  Monsieur  de 
Malezieux,  I'Abbe  Brigand,  Valef,  your- 
self, the  cardinal  himself  the  president; 
and  which  will  include  half  the  parlia- 
ment and  three  parts  of  France.  This  is 
the  matter  in  hand,  chevalier.  Are  j^ou 
content,  cardinal  ?  Have  I  spoken  clear- 
\y,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"Madame — "  murmured  Malezieux, 
joining  his  hands  before  her  with  more 
devotion  than  he  would  have  done  before 
the  Virgin. 

"No,  no;  stop,  Malezieux,"  said  the 
duchess,  "but  the  cardinal  enrages  me 
with  his  half-measures.  Mon  Dieu  !  are 
these  eternal  wavei'ings  worthy  of  a  man  ? 
For  mj^self,  I  do  not  ask  a  sword,  I  do  not 
ask  a  dagger  :  give  me  but  a  nail,  and  I, 
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a  woman,  and  almost  a  dwarf,  will  go, 
like  a  new  Jael,  and  drive  it  into  the  tem- 
ple of  this  other  Sisera.  Then  all  will  be 
finished  ;  and,  if  I  fail,  no  one  but  myself 
will  be  compromised." 

Monsieur  de  Polig-nac  sighed  deepl}"- ; 
Pompadour  burst  out  laughing-;  Male- 
zi(Mix  tried  to  calm  the  duchess;  and  Bri- 
gand bent  his  head,  and  went  on  writing 
as  if  he  had  heard  nothing.  As  to  D'Har- 
mental,  he  would  have  kissed  the  hem  of 
her  dress,  so  superior  was  this  woman,  in 
his  63' es,  to  the  four  men  who  surroimded 
her. 

At  this  moment  the^''  heard  the  sound 
of  a  carriage,  which  drove  into  the  court- 
yard and  stopped  at  the  door.  The  person 
expected  was  doubtless  some  one  of  im- 
portance, for  there  was  an  instant  silence, 
and  the  Duchesse  de  Maine,  in  her  impa- 
tience, went  herself  to  open  the  door. 

''Well?"  asked  she. 

"  He  is  here,"  said  a  voice,  which  D'Har- 
mental  recognized  as  that  of  the  Bat. 

''Enter,  enter,  prince,"  said  the  duchess; 
■'•  we  wait  for  vou." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   PRINCE   DE   CELLAMARE. 

At  this  invitation  there  entered  a  tall, 
thin,  grave  man,  with  a  sunburned  com- 
plexion, who  at  a  single  glance  took  in 
e\'erything  in  the  room,  animate  and  in- 
animate. The  chevalier  recog'nized  the 
ambassador  of  their  Catholic  majesties, 
the  Prince  de  Cellamare.     . 

"  Well,  prince,"  asked  the  duchess, 
•'what  have  you  to  tell  us?" 

"  I  have  to  tell  j'ou,  madame,"  replied 
the  prince,  kissing  her  hand  respectfully, 
and  throwing  his  cloak  on  a  chair,  "  that 
your  highness  had  better  change  coach- 
men. I  predict  misfortune  if  you  retain 
in  3'^our  service  the  fellow  who  drove  me 
here.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  some  one 
employed  b^'  the  regent  to  break  the 
necks  of  your  highness  and  all  your  com- 
panions." 

Every  one  began  to  laugh,  and  particu- 
larly the  coachman  himself,  who,  without 
ceremony,  had  entered  behind  the  prince ; 
and  who,  throwing  his  hat  and  cloak  on 
a  seat,   showed   himself  a  man  of  high 


bearing,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years 
old,  with  the  lower  part  of  his  face  hidden 
b}'  a  black  handkerchief. 

"  DoN'ou  hear,  mj'  dear  Laval,  what  the 
prince  says  of  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  .yes,"  said  Laval;  "it  is  worth 
while;  to  give  him  Montmorencies  to  be 
treated  like  that.  Ah,  M.  le  Prince,  the 
first  gentlemen  in  France  are  not  good 
enongh  for  3'our  coachmen  I  Peste !  3'ou 
are  difficult  to  please.  Have  3''ou  m;in3'' 
coachmen  at  Naples  who  date  from  Robert 
the  Strong?" 

"What!  is  it  3'ou,  my  dear  count?" 
said  the  prince,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
him. 

"  Myself,  prince  !  Madame  la  Duchesse 
sent  awa3'  her  coachman  to  keep  Lent  in 
his  own  family,  and  engaged  me  for  this 
night.     She  thought  it  safer. " 

"And  Madame  la  Duchesse  did  right," 
said  the  cardinal.  "  One  cannot  take  too 
man}'  precautions." 

"  Ah,  your  eminence,"  said  Laval,  "I 
should  like  to  know  if  3-ou  would  be  of 
the  same  opinion  after  passing  half  the 
night  on  the  box  of  a  carriage,  first  to 
fetch  M.  d'Harmental  from  the  opera 
ball,  and  then  to  take  the  prince  from  the 
Hotel  Colbert." 

"  What  !  "  said  D'Harmental,  "'  was  it 
30U,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  who  had  the 
goodness — " 

"Yes,  3'oung  man,"  replied  Laval; 
"  and  I  would  have  gone  to  the  end  of 
the  world  to  bring  .vou  here,  for  I  know 
3^ou.  You  are  a  galhint  gentleman  ;  3-ou 
were  one  of  the  first  to  enter  Denain,  and 
3-ou  took  Albemarle.  You  were  foi'tunale 
enough  not  to  leave  half  3'our  jaw  there, 
as  I  did  in  Ital3-.  You  were  right,  for  it 
would  have  been  a  further  motive  for 
taking  away  your  regiment,  which  the}' 
have  done,  however." 

"  We  will  restore  3'ou  that  a  hundred- 
fold," said  the  duchess  ;  "  but  now  let  us 
speak  of  Spain.  Prince.  3'ou  have  news 
from  Albei'oni,  Pompadour  tells  me." 

"  Yes,  3'our  highness." 

"What  are  they?" 

"Boih  good  and  bad.  His  majest3' 
Philip  V,  is  in  one  of  his  melanchoh'  moods 
and    will  not  determine  upon   anything. 
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He  will  not  believe  in  the  treaty  of  the 
quadruple  alliance." 

"Will  not  believe  in  it  1 "  cried  the 
duchess ;  '"'  and  the  treaty  ought  to  be 
sig-ned  now.  In  a  week  Dubois  will  have 
broug-ht  it  here." 

'•'I  know  it,  your  highness,"  replied 
Cellamare,  coldly  ;  "  but  his  Cathohc  maj- 
esty does  not." 

"  Then  he  abandons  us  ?  " 

"  Almost." 

"What  becomes,  then,  of  the  queen's 
fine  promises,  and  the  empire  she  pretends 
to  have  over  her  husband  ?  " 

'*  She  promises  to  prove  it  to  you,  mad- 
ame,"  rephed  the  prince,  "when  some- 
thing is  done." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac ; 
"and  then  she  will  fail  in  that  promise." 

"  No,  your  eminence  !  I  will  answer  for 
her." 

"  What  I  see  most  clearly  in  all  this 
is,"  said  Laval,  ''^that  we  must  compro- 
mise the  king.  Once  compromised,  he 
must  go  on." 

'•'  Now,  then,"  said  Cellamare,  "  we  are 
coming  to  business." 

"But  how  to  compromise  him,"  asked 
the  Duchesse  de  Maine,  "  without  a  letter 
from  him,  without  even  a  verbal  message, 
and  at  five  hundred  leagues'  distance  ?  " 

"Has  he  not  his  representative  at  Paris, 
and  is  not  that  representative  in  .your 
house  at  this  very  moment,  madame?  " 

"Prince,"  said  the  duchess,  "you  have 
more  extended  powers  than  you  are  will- 
ing to  admit." 

"  No  ;  my  powers  are  limited  to  telling 
you  tltat  the  citadel  of  Toledo  and  the 
fortress  of  Saragossa  are  at  your  service. 
Find  the  means  of  making  the  regent 
enter  there,  and  their  Catholic  majesties 
will  close  the  door  on  him  so  securely  that 
he  will  not  leave  it  again,  I  promise  you." 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Polignac. 

"  Impossible  !  and  why  ?  "  cried  D'Har- 
mental.  "  On  the  contrary,  what  is  more 
simple  ?  Nothing  is  necessar}^  but  eight 
or  ten  determined  men,  a  well-closed  car- 
riage, and  relays  to  Bayonne." 

*'  I  have  already  offered  to  undertake 
it,"  said  Laval. 


"And  I,"  said  Pompadour. 

"You  cannot,"  said  the  duchess  ;  "the 
regent  knows  you  ;  and  if  the  thing  failed, 
you  would  be  lost." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Cellamare,  coldly  ; 
"  for,  once  arrived  at  Toledo  or  Sara- 
gossa, there  is  greatness  in  store  for  him 
who  shall  have  succeeded." 

"And  the  blue  ribbon,"  added  Mad- 
ame de  Maine,  "on  his  return  to  Paris." 

"  Oh,  silence,  I  beg,  madame,"  said 
D'Harmental ;  "  for  if  3'our  highness 
says  such  things,  you  give  to  devotion 
the  air  of  ambition,  and  rob  it  of  all  its 
merit.  I  was  going  to  offer  myself  for 
the  enterprise — I,  who  am  unknown  to 
the  regent — but  now  I  hesitate  ;  and  3'et 
I  venture  to  believe  myself  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  your  highness,  and  able  to 

justify  it." "  What,  chevalier  !  "  cried 

the  duchess,  "you  would  risk — " 

"My  life;  it  is  all  I  have  to  risk.  I 
thought  I  had  already  offered  it,  and  that 
your  highness  had  accepted  it.  Was  I 
mistaken  ?  " 

"No,  no,  chevalier,"  said  the  duchess 
quickly;  "  and  3'ou  are  a  brave  and  loyal 
gentleman.  I  have  always  believed  in 
presentiments,  and  from  the  moment 
Valef  pronounced  3'our  name,  telling  me 
that  you  were  what  I  find  you  to  be,  I 
felt  of  what  assistance  3'ou  would  be  to 
us.  Gentlemen,  you  hear  what  the  cheva- 
lier says  ;  in  what  can  j'ou  aid  him  ?  " 

"  In  whatever  he  may  want,"  said 
Laval  and  Pompadour. 

"  The  coffers  of  their  Catholic  majesties 
are  at  his  disposal,"  said  ihe  Prince  de 
Cellamare,  "'  and  he  may  make  free  use 
of  them." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  D'Harmental, 
turning  toward  the  Comte  de  Laval  and 
the  Marquis  de  Pompadour  ;  "but,  known 
as  3'ou  are,  you  would  only  make  the  en- 
terprise more  difficult.  Occup.y  yourselves 
only  in  obtaining  for  me  a  passport  for 
Spain,  as  if  I  had  the  charge  of  some 
prisoner  of  importance  ;  that  ought  to  be 
easy." 

"I  undertake  it,"  said  the  Abbe  Bri- 
gand :  "  I  will  get  from  D'Argenson  a 
paper  all  prepared,  which  will  onl^^  have 
to  be  filled  in." 
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"  Excellent  Brig-aud,"  said  Pompadour; 
•'he  does  not  speak  often,  but  he  speaks 
to  the  pui'pose.'' 

"  It  is  he  who  should  be  made  cardinal," 
said  the  duchess,  "  rather  tlian  certain 
g-reat  lords  of  n\y  acquaintance  ;  but  as 
soon  as  we  can  dispose  of  the  blue  and 
the  red,  be  easy,  g-eutlemen,  we  shall  not 
be  miserly.  Now,  chevalier,  you  have 
heard  what  the  prince  said.  If  you  want 
monej' — " 

"Unfortunatel3%''  replied  D'Harmental, 
"I  am  not  rich  enoug-h  to  refuse  his  ex- 
cellency's offer,  and  so  soon  as  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  about  a  million  pistoles 
which  I  have  at  home,  I  must  have  re- 
course to  you." 

''To  him,  to  me,  to  us  all,  chevalier, 
for  each  one  in  such  circumstances  should 
tax  himself  according-  to  his  means.  I 
have  little  ready  mone^',  but  I  have  manj' 
diamonds  and  pearls;  therefore  want  for 
nothing,  I  beg.  All  the  world  has  not 
your  disinterestedness,  and  there  is  de- 
votion which  must  be  boug-ht." 

'•Above  all,  be  prudent,"  said  the  car- 
dinal. 

•'Do  not  be  uneasy,"  replied  D'Har- 
mental, contemptuously.  '•  I  hav^e  suffi- 
cient g-rounds  of  complaint  ag^ainst  the 
reg-ent  for  it  to  be  believed,  if  I  were 
taken,  that  it  was  an  affair  between  him 
and  me,  and  that  my  veng-eance  was  en- 
tirely personal." 

"But,"  said  the  Comte  de  Laval,  "you 
must  have  a  kind  of  lieutenant  in  this 
enterprise,  some  one  on  whom  you  can 
count.     Have  you  anj'  one  ?  " 

"I  think  so,"  replied  D'Harmental; 
'•  but  I  must  be  informed  each  morning 
what  the  regent  will  do  in  the  evening. 
Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Cellamare,  as  am- 
bassador, must  have  his  secret  police,'' 

"Yes,"  said  the  prince,  embarrassed, 
"  I   have   some   people    who   g"ive  me   an 

account." "That  is   exactly  it,"  said 

D'Harmental. 

"  Where  do  you  lodge  ?"  asked  the  car- 
dinal. 

"  At  my  own  house,  monseigneur,  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  No.  74.-' 

"And  how  long-  have  you  lived  there  ?" 

"Three  vears." 


"  Then  j'ou  are  too  well  known  there, 
monsieur  ;  you  must  change  quarters. 
The  people  whom  30U  receive  are  known, 
and  the  sight  of  strange  faces  would  give 
rise  to  questions." 

"This  time  3-our  eminence  is  right," 
said  D'Harmental.  "  I  will  seek  another 
lodging  in  some  retired  neighborhood." 

"I  undertake  it,"  said  Brigand;  "my 
costume  does  not  excite  suspicions.  I  will 
engage  j'ou  a  lodging  as  if  it  was  destined 
for  a  3'oung  man  from  the  country  who 
has  been  recommended  to  me,  and  who 
has  come  to  occupy  some  place  in  an 
office." 

"  Truly,  m\'  dear  Brigaud,"  said  the 
Marquis  de  Pompadour,  "3'ou  are  like  the 
princess  in  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  who 
never  opened  her  mouth  but  to  drop 
pearls." 

"Well,  it  is  a  settled  thing,  Monsieur 
I'Abbe,"  said  D'Harmental:  "I  reckon 
on  3'ou,  and  I  shall  announce  at  home 
that  I  am  going  to  leave  Paris  for  a  three 
months'  trip." 

"Everything  is  settled,  then,"  said 
the  Duchesse  de  Maine  joyfully.  '•'  This 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  able  to 
see  clearly  into  our  affairs,  chevalier,  and 
we  owe  it  to  3'ou.     I  shall  not  forget  it." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Malezieux,  pulling 
out  his  watch,  "  I  w'ould  observe  that  it  is 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  we 
shall  kill  our  dear  duchesse  with  fatigue.'" 

*'  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  duchess; 
"  such  nights  rest  me,  and  it  is  long  since 
I  have  passed  one  so  good." 

"Prince,"  said  Laval,  "you  must  be 
contented  with  the  coachman  whom  3'OU 
wished  discharged,  unless  3'ou  would  pre- 
fer d living  3'ourself,  or  going  on  foot." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  will 
risk  it.  I  am  a  Neapolitan,  and  believe  in 
omens.  If  3'ou  overturn  me  it  will  be  a 
sign  that  we  must  sta3^  where  we  are — if 
3'ou  comluct  me  safeh'  it  will  be  a  sign 
that  we  ma3'  go  on." 

"  Pompadour,  3'OU  must  take  back  Mon- 
sieur d'Harmental,"  said  the  duchess. 

'•  Willingly,"  said  the  maiquis.  "  It  is 
a  long  time  since  we  met,  and  we  have  a 
hundred  things  to  sa3'-  to  each  other." 

"  Cannot  I  take  leave  of  m3'  sprightly 
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bat?"  asked  D'Harraental ;  "for  I  do 
not  forget  that  it  is  to  her  I  owe  the 
happiness  of  having-  offered  mj-  services 
to  your  hig-hness." 

"  De  Launay,'' cried  the  duchess,  con- 
ducting the  Prince  of  Cellamare  to  the 
door,  '*  De  Launay,  here  is  Monsieur  le 
Chevaher  d'Harmental,  who  says  you 
are  the  greatest  sorceress  he  has  ever 
known." 

"  Well  !  "  said  she  who  has  left  us  such 
charming  memoirs,  under  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  do  you  believe  in  my 
prophecies  now.  Monsieur  le  Clievalier?  " 

"^I  believe,  because  I  hope,"  replied  the 
chevalier.  "  But  now  that  I  know  the 
fairy  that  sent  you,  it  is  not  3'our  predic- 
tions that  astonish  me  the  most.  How 
were  j^ou  so  well  informed  about  the  past, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  present  ?  " 

"Well,  De  Launay,  be  kind,  and  do  not 
torment  the  chevalier  any  longer,  or  he 
will  believe  us  to  be  two  witches,  and  be 
afraid  of  us." 

'•'Was  there  not  one  of  your  friends, 
chevalier,"  asked  De  Launa}',  "who  left 
\'ou  this  morning  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
to  come  and  say  adieu  I0  us.'' 

"  Valef  !  It  is  Valef  !  "  cried  D'Har- 
mental.    "  I  understand  now.'' 

'•'  In  the  place  of  OEdipus  you  would 
have  been  devoured  ten  times  over  by  the 
Sphinx." 

"But  the  mathematics;  but  the  anat- 
omy; but  Virgil?  "  replied  D'Harmental. 

"  Do  you  not  know,  chevalier,"  said 
Malezieux,  mixing  in  the  conversation, 
"  that  we  never  call  her  an.y thing  here 
but  our  '  savante  ?  '  with  the  exception  of 
Chaulieu,  however,  who  calls  her  his  flirt, 
and  his  coquette ;  but  all  as  a  poetical 
license.  We  let  her  loose  the  other  day 
on  Du  Verna^",  our  doctor,  and  she  beat 
him  at  anatomy'." 

"And,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Pompa- 
dour, taking  D'Harmental 's  arm  to  lead 
him  away,  "the  good  man  in  his  disap- 
pointment declared  that  there  was  no 
other  girl  in  France  who  understood  the 
human  frame  so  well." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Abbe  Brigand,  folding 
his  papers,  "here  is  the  first  savant  on 
record  who  has  been   known  to  make  a 


bon-mot.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend it." 

And  D'Harmental  and  Pompadour,  hav- 
ing taken  leave  of  the  duchess,  retired 
laughing,  followed  by  the  Abbe  Brigand, 
who  reckoned  on  them  to  drive  liim  home. 

"  Well,"  said  Madame  de  Maine,  ad- 
dressing the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  "does 
your  eminence  still  find  it  such  a  terrible 
thing  to  conspire  ?  " 

"Madame,"  replied  the  cardinal,  who 
could  not  understand  that  any  one  could 
laugh  when  their  head  was  in  danger,  "  I 
will  ask  you  tlie  same  question  when  we 
are  all  in  the  Bastille." 

And  he  went  away  with  the  good  chan- 
cellor, deploring  the  ill-luck  which  had 
thrown  him  into  such  a  rash  enterprise. 

The  duchess  looked  after  him  with  a 
contempt  which  she  could  not  disguise  : 
then,  when  she  was  alone  with  De  Launay: 

"My  dear  Sophy,"  said  she,  "let  us 
put  out  our  lantern,  for  I  think  we  have 
found  a  man." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ALBERONI. 

When  D'Harmental  awoke,  he  won- 
dered if  all  had  been  a  dream.  Events 
had,  during  the  last  thirty-six  hours,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that 
he  had  been  carried  away,  as  by  a  whirl- 
pool, without  knowing  where  he  was 
going.  Now  for  the  first  time  he  had 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  past  and  the 
future. 

These  were  times  in  which  ever3'  one 
conspired  more  or  less.  We  know  the 
natural  bent  of  the  mind  in  such  a  case. 
The  first  feeling  we  experience,  after  hav- 
ing made  an  engagement  in  a  moment  of 
exaltation,  is  one  almost  of  regret  for 
having  been  so  forward.  Little  by  little 
we  become  familiarized  with  the  idea  of 
the  dangers  we  are  running.  Imagina- 
tion removes  them  from  our  sight,  and 
preseiits  instead  the  ambitions  we  ma^^ 
realize.  Pride  soon  becomes  mingled  with 
it,  as  we  think  tliat  we  have  become  a 
secret  power  in  the  State.  We  walk  along 
proudly,  with  head  erect,  passing  con- 
temptuously those  who  lead  an  ordinary 
life ;  we  cradle  ourselves  in  our  hopes,  and 
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wake  one  iiiorniiig'  conquering'  or  con- 
quered ;  carried  on  tlie  slioukiers  of  the 
people,  or  broken  by  the  wheels  of  that 
machine  called  the  g-overninent. 

Thus  it  was  with  D'Harmental.  After 
a  few  moments'  reflection,  he  saw  things 
under  the  same  asi)ect  as  he  had  done  the 
day  before,  and  cong-ratulated  himself 
upon  having-  taken  the  hig-hest  place 
among"  such  people  as  the  Montniorencios 
and  the  Polig-nacs.  His  family  had  trans- 
mitted to  him  much  of  that  adventurous 
chivalry  so  much  in  vogue  under  Louis 
XIII.,  and  which  Richelieu  with  his  scaf- 
folds, and  Louis  XIV.  with  his  ante- 
chambers, had  not  quite  been  able  to 
destroy.  There  was  something  romantic 
m  enlisting  himself,  a  j'oung  man,  under 
the  banners  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
a  granddaughter  of  the  great  Conde. 

D'Harmental  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
to  keep  the  promises  he  had  made,  for  lie 
felt  that  the  e^^es  of  all  the  conspirators 
were  upon  him,  and  that  on  his  courage 
and  prudence  depended  the  destinies  of 
two  kingdoms,  and  the  politics  of  the 
world.  At  this  moment  the  regent  was 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  European 
edifice ;  and  France  was  beginning  to 
take,  if  not  bj'  arms,  at  least  by  diplo- 
mac3^  that  influence  which  she  had  un- 
fortunately not  always  preserved.  Placed 
at  the  center  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
three  great  Powers,  with  ej'es  fixed  on 
Germany,  one  arm  extended  toward  En- 
gland, and  the  other  toward  Spain,  ready 
to  turn  on  either  of  these  tliree  States 
that  should  not  treat  her  according  to  her 
dignit3%  she  had  assumed,  under  the  Due 
d 'Orleans,  an  attitude  of  calm  strength 
which  she  had  never  had  under  Louis  XIV. 

This  arose  from  the  division  of  interests 
consequent  on  the  usurpation  of  Wilham 
of  Orange,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  V. 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Faithful  to  his 
old  hatred  against  the  stadtholder,  who 
had  refused  him  his  daughter,  Louis  XIV. 
had  constantl}'^  advanced  the  pretensions 
of  James  II.,  and,  after  his  death,  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George.  Faithful  to  his 
compact  with  Philip  V.,  he  had  constantly 
aided  his  grandson  against  the  emperor, 
with  men  and  money  ;  and,  weakened  by 


this  double  war,  he  had  been  reduced  to 
the  shameful  treaty  of  Utrecht  ;  but  at 
the  death  of  the  old  king  all  was  changed, 
and  the  regent  had  adopted  a  very  differ- 
ent line  of  cond  uct.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  only  a  truce,  which  had  been  broken 
from  the  moment  when  Englanti  and  Hol- 
land did  not  pursue  common  interests 
with  those  of  France. 

In  consequence,  the  regent  had  first  of 
all  held  out  his  hand  to  George  I.,  and  the 
ti-eat}'  of  the  triple  alliance  had  been 
signed  at  La  Haye,  by  Dubois,  in  the  name 
of  France;  by  General  Cadogan,  for  En- 
gland ;  and  by  tlie  pensioner,  Heinsiens, 
for  Holland.  This  was  a  great  step  to- 
ward the  pacification  of  Europe,  but  the 
interests  of  Austria  and  Spain  were  still 
in  suspense.  Charles  VI.  would  not  recog- 
nize Philip  V.  as  king  of  Spain  ;  and  Philip 
v.,  on  his  part,  would  not  renounce  his 
rights  over  those  provinces  of  the  Spanish 
empire  which  the  treat}'-  of  Utrecht  had 
given  to  the  emperor. 

It  was  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  these 
things  about  that  the  regent  had  sent 
Dubois  to  London,  where  he  was  pursuing 
the  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance  with 
as  much  ardor  as  he  had  that  of  La  Haye. 
This  treaty  would  have  neutralized  the 
pretensions  of  the  State  not  approved  by 
the  four  Powers.  This  was  what  was 
feared  by  Philip  V.  (or  rather  the  Cardinal 
d'Alberoni). 

It  was  not  thus  with  Alberoni ;  his  was 
one  of  those  extraordinary  fortunes  which 
one  sees,  always  with  new  astonishment, 
spring  up  around  the  throne ;  one  of  those 
caprices  of  destiny  which  chance  raises 
and  destroys  ;  like  a  gigantic  waterspout, 
which  advances  on  the  ocean,  threatening 
to  annihilate  everything,  but  which  is  dis- 
persed \>y  a  stone  thrown  from  the  hand 
of  a  sailor ;  or  an  avalanche,  which  threat- 
ens to  swallow  towns,  and  fill  up  valleys, 
because  a  bird  in  its  flight  has  detached  a 
flake  of  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

Alberoni  was  born  in  a  gardener's  cot- 
tage, and  as  a  child  he  was  the  bell-ringer. 
Wheri  still  a  young  man  he  exchanged  his 
smock-frock  for  a  surplice,  but  was  of  a 
merry  and  jesting  disposition.     The  Duke 
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of  Parma  heard  liim  laug"h  one  day  so 
g-ayly,  that  the  poor  duke,  who  did  not 
laugh  every  d^y,  asked  who  it  was  that 
was  so  merry,  and  had  him  called.  Albe- 
roni  related  to  him  some  grotesque  ad- 
venture. His  highness  laughed  heartily  ; 
and  finding-  that  it  was  pleasant  to  laug-h 
sometimes,  attached  him  to  his  person. 
The  duke  soon  found  that  he  had  mind, 
and  fancied  that  that  mind  was  not  in- 
capable of  business. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  poor  bishop 
of  Parma  came  back,  deeply  mortified  at 
his  reception  by  the  g-eneralissimo  of  the 
French  army.  The  susceptibilit}'  of  this 
envoy  might  compromise  the  g-rave  inter- 
ests wiiich  his  hig-hness  had  to  discuss 
with  France.  His  hig-hness  judg-ed  that 
Alberoni  was  the  man  to  be  humiliated 
by  nothing-,  and  he  sent  the  abbe  to  finish 
the  negotiation  which  the  bishop  had  left 
unfinished.  M.  de  Vendome,  who  had  not 
put  himself  out  for  a  bishop,  did  not  do  so 
for  an  abbe,  and  received  the  second  am- 
bassador as  he  had  the  first  ;  but,  instead 
of  following  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sor, he  found  in  M.  de  Vendorae's  own 
situation  so  much  subject  for  merry  jests 
a;nd  strange  praises,  that  the  affair  was 
finished  at  once,  and  he  came  back  to  the 
duke  with  everything  arranged  to  his 
desire. 

This  was  a  reason  for  the  duke  to  em- 
ploy him  a  second  time.  This  time  Ven- 
dome was  just  going  to  sit  down  to  table, 
and  Alberoni,  instead  of  beginning  about 
business,  asked  if  he  would  taste  two 
dishes  of  his  cooking,  went  into  the 
kitchen,  and  came  back,  a  "soupe  au 
f romage  "  in  one  hand,  and  macaroni  in 
the  other.  De  Vendome  found  the  soup 
so  good  that  he  asked  Alberoni  to  take 
some  with  him  at  his  own  table.  At  des- 
sert Alberoni  introduced  his  business,  and 
profiting  by  the  good  humor  of  Vendome, 
he  twisted  him  round  his  finger. 

His  highness  was  astonished.  The 
greatest  genius  he  had  met  with  had 
never  done  so  much.  The  next  time  it 
was  M.  de  Vendome  who  asked  the  duke 
of  Parma  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  nego- 
tiate with  him.  Alberoni  found  means  of 
persuading  his  sovereign  that   lie  would 


be  more  useful  to  him  near  Vendome  than 
elsewhere,  and  he  persuaded  Vendome 
that  he  could  not  exist  without  "  soupe 
au  from  age  "  and  macroni. 

M.  de  Vendome  attached  him  to  his 
service,  allow^ed  him  to  interfere  in  his 
most  secret  affairs,  and  made  him 
his  chief  secretary.  At  this  time  Ven- 
dome left  for  Spain.  Alberoni  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  Madame  des 
Ursins ;  and  when  Vendome  died,  she 
gave  him,  near  her,  the  same  post  he 
had  occupied  near  the  deceased. 

This  was  another  step.  The  Princesse 
des  Ursins  began  to  get  old,  an  unpar- 
donable crime  in  the  e3'es  of  Philip  V. 
She  resolved  to  place  a  young  woman 
near  the  king,  through  whom  she  might 
continue  to  reign  over  him.  Alberoni 
proposed  the  daughter  of  his  old  master, 
whom  he  represented  as  a  child,  without 
character,  and  without  will,  who  would 
claim  nothing  of  roj'alty  but  the  name. 
The  princess  was  taken  b^^  this  promise. 
The  marriage  was  decided  on,  and  the 
young  princess  left  Ital^^  for  Spain. 

Her  first  act  of  authority  was  to  arrest 
the  Princesse  des  Ursins,  who  had  come 
to  meet  her  in  a  court  dress,  and  to  send 
her  back,  as  she  was,  Avith  her  neck  un- 
covered, in  a  bitter  frost,  in  a  carriage  of 
which  the  guard  had  broken  the  window 
with  his  elbow,  first  to  Burgos,  and  then 
to  France,  where  she  arrived,  after  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  borrow  fift}^  pistoles 
from  her  servants.  After  his  first  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  king 
announced  to  Alberoni  that  he  was  prime 
minister.  From  that  day,  thanks  to  the 
young  queen,  who  owed  him  cverj'thing, 
the  ex-i'Inger  of  bells  exercised  an  un- 
limited empire  over  Philip  V. 

Now  this  is  what  Alberoni  pictured  to 
himself,  having  always  prevented  Philip 
V.  from  recognizing  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
If  the  conspiracy  succeeded  —  if  D'Har- 
mental  carried  off  the  Due  d 'Orleans,  and 
took  him  to  the  citadel  of  Toledo,  or  the 
fortress  of  Saragossa — Alberoni  would  get 
Monsieur  de  Maine  recognized  as  regent, 
would  withdraw  France  from  the  quad- 
ruple alliance,  throw  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  with  the  fleet  on  the  English  coast, 
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and  set  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  with 
whom  he  liad  a  treat}"^  of  alliance,  at  vari- 
ance with  Holland.  The  empire  would 
then  profit  by  their  dispute  to  retake  Na- 
ples and  Sicily ;  would  assure  Tuscany 
to  Ihe  second  son  of  the  king  of  Spain; 
would  reunite  the  Catholic  Netherlands 
10  Fi'ance,  g-ive  Sardinia  to  the  Dukes 
of  Savo3%  Comm:ichio  to  the  pope,  and 
Mantua  to  the  Venetians.  He  would 
make  himself  the  soul  of  the  great  league 
of  the  south  against  the  north  ;  and  if 
Louis  XV.  died,  would  crown  Philip  V. 
king  of  half  the  world. 

All  these  things  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  young  man  of  twent^'-six  years  of  age  ; 
and  it  was  not  astonishing  that  he  should 
be,  at  first,  frightened  at  the  responsibil- 
ity which  weighed  upon  him. 

As  he  was  still  in  deep  thought,  the 
Abbe  Brigaud  entered.  He  had  already 
found  a  lodging  for  the  chevalier,  at 
No.  5,  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu  :  a  small 
furnished  room,  suitable  to  a  young  man 
who  came  to  seek  his  foi'tune  in  Paris. 
He  brought  him  also  two  thousand  pis- 
toles from  the  Prince  of  Cellamare. 

D'Harmental  wished  to  refuse  them, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  be  no  longer 
acting  according  to  conscience  and  devo- 
tion ;  but  Brigaud  explained  to  him  that 
in  such  an  enterprise  there  are  suscepti- 
bilities to  conquer,  and  accomplices  to 
pay;  and  that  besides,  if  the  affair  suc- 
ceeded, he  would  have  to  set  out  instantly 
for  Spain,  and  perhaps  make  his  way  by 
force  of  gold.  Brigaud  carried  away  a 
complete  suit  of  the  chevalier's,  as  a  pat- 
tern for  a  fresh  one  suitable  for  a  clerk  in 
an  office.  The  Abbe  Bi-igaud  was  a  use- 
ful man. 

D'Harmental  passed  the  rest  of  the  day 
m  preparing  for  his  pretended  journey, 
and  removed,  in  case  of  accident,  every 
letter  which  might  compromise  a  friend  ; 
then  went  toward  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
where — thanks  to  La  Normande  —  he 
hoped  to  have  news  of  Captain  Roque- 
finette.  In  fact,  from  the  moment  that 
a  lieutenant  for  his  enterprise  had  been 
spoken  of,  he  had  thought  of  this  man, 
who  had  given  him,  as  his  second,  a  proof 
of  his  careless  courage.    He  had  instantlv 


recognized  in  him  one  of  those  advent- 
urers always  ready  to  sell  their  blood  for 
a  good  price,  and  who,  in  time  of  peace, 
when  their  swords  are  useless  to  the 
State,  place  them  at  the  service  of  in- 
dividuals. 

On  becoming  a  conspirator  one  always 
becomes  superstitiou.s,  and  D'Harmental 
fancied  that  it  was  an  intervention  of 
Providence  which  had  introduced  him  to 
Roquefinette.  The  chevalier,  without  be- 
ing a  regular  customer,  went  occasionally 
to  the  tavern  of  La  Fillon.  It  was  quite 
fashionable  at  that  time  to  go  and  drink 
at  her  house.  D'Harmental  was  to  her 
neither  her  son,  a  name  which  she  gave  to 
all  her  ''habitues,"  nor  her  gossip,  a  word 
which  slie  reserved  for  the  Abbe  Dubois, 
but  simply  Monsieur  le  Chevalier;  a  mark 
of  respect  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered rather  a  humiliation  b}'  most  of 
the  ^'oung  men  of  fashion.  La  Fillon  was 
much  astonished  when  D'Harmental  asked 
to  see  one  of  her  servants,  called  La  Nor- 
mande. 

'"Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  Monsieur  le  Cheva- 
lier!" said  she,  •'•!  am  reall}^  distressed; 
"  but  La  Normande  is  waiting  at  a  dinner 
which  will  last  till  to-morrow  evening." 

•'  Plague  !  what  a  dinner  !  " 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  replied  La 
Fillon.  "  It  is  a  caprice  of  an  old  friend 
of  the  house.  He  will  not  be  waited  on 
by  an}'-  one  but  her,  and  I  cannot  refuse 
him  that  satisfaction." 

'•'  When  he  has  money,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"You  are  mistaken.  I  give  him  credit 
up  to  a  certain  sum.  It  is  a  weakness, 
but  one  cannot  help  being  grateful.  He 
started  me  in  the  world,  such  as  you  see 
me,  monsieur — I,  who  have  had  in  my 
house  the  best  people  in  Paris,  including 
the  regent.  I  was  onl^^  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  chair-bearer.  Oh  !  I  am  not  hke  the 
greater  part  of  your  beautiful  duchesses, 
who  deny  their  origin  ;  nor  like  two-thirds 
of  your  dukes  and  peers,  who  fabricate 
genealogies  for  themselves.  No  I  what  I 
am,  I  owe  to  my  own  merit,  and  I  am 
proud  of  it." 

"Then,"  said  the  chevalier,  who  was 
not  particularly  interested  by  La  Fillon's 
history,  "\you  say  that  La  Normande  will 
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not  have  finished  with  this  dinner  till  to- 
morrow evening'?  " 

"The  jolly  old  captain  never  stays  less 
time  than  that  at  table,  when  once  he  is 
there." 

"'  But,  m}"  dear  presidente  "  (this  was  a 
name  sometimes  g-iven  to  La  Fillon,  as 
a  certain  quid  pro  quo  for  the  presidente 
who  had  the  same  name  as  herself),  "do 
you  think,  by  chance,  your  captain  va^y 
be  my  captain  ?  " 

"  What  is  yours  called  ?  " 

"  Captain  Roquefinette." 

"  It  is  the  same." 

"He  is  here?" 

"  In  person." 

"  Well,  he  is  just  the  man  I  want ;  and 
I  only  asked  for  La  Normande  to  g-et  his 
address." 

"Then  all  is  ri.g-ht,"  said  the  presidente. 

"  Have  the  kindness  to  send  for  him." 

"  Oh  !  he  would  not  come  down  for  the 
reg-ent  himself.  If  you  want  to  see  him 
you  must  g-o  up." 

"Where?" 

"'  At  No.  2,  where  you  supped  the  other 
evening-  with  the  Baron  de  Valef.  Oh  ! 
when  he  has  mone}^,  nothing  is  too  good 
for  him.  Although  he  is  bat  a  captain, 
he  has  the  heart  of  a  king." 

"  Better  and  better,"  said  D'Harmen- 
tal,  mounting  the  staircase,  without  being 
deterred  by  the  recollection  of  the  misad- 
venture which  had  happened  to  him  in 
that  room ;  "  that  is  exactly  what  I 
want." 

If  D'Harmental  had  not  known  the 
room  in  question,  the  voice  of  the  captain 
would  soon  have  served  him  for  a  guide. 

"Now,  m}^  little  loves,"  said  he,  "the 
third  and  last  verse,  and  together  in  the 
chorus."  Then  be  began  singing  in  a 
magnificent  bass  voice,  and  four  or  five 
female  voices  took  up  the  chorus. 

"That  is  better,"  said  the  captain; 
"  now  let  us  have  the  '  Battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet.' " 

"No,  no,"  said  a  voice;  "I  have  had 
enough  of  ,your  battle." 

"  What  1  enough  of  it — a  battle  I  was 
at  myself?" 

"  That  is  nothing  to  me.  I  like  a  ro- 
mance; better  than  all  vour  wicked  battle- 


songs,  full  of  oaths."     And  she  began  to 
sing  "Linval  loved  Arser.e — " 

"Silence!"  said  the  captain.  "Am  I 
not  master  here  ?  As  long  as  I  have  any 
mone37^  I  will  be  served  as  I  like.  When  I 
have  no  more,  that  will  be  another  thing: 
then  3"ou  may  sing  what  you  like  ;  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  sa}'^  to  it." 

It  appeared  that  the  servants  of  the 
cabaret  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  their  sex  to  subscribe  to  such  a  pre- 
tension, for  there  was  such  a  noise  that 
D'Harmental  thought  it  best  to  announce 
himself. 

"  Pull  the  bobbin,  and  the  latch  will  go 
up,"  said  the  captain. 

D'Harmental  followed  the  instruction 
which  was  given  him  in  the  words  of 
Little  Red  Riding-hood  ;  and,  having- 
entered,  saw  the  captain  lying  on  a  couch 
before  the  remains  of  an  ample  dinner, 
leaning  on  a  cushion,  a  woman's  shawl 
over  his  shoulders,  a  great  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  cloth  rolled  round  his  head 
like  a  turban.  Three  or  four  servants 
were  standing-  round  him  wnth  napkins  in 
their  hands.  On  a  chair  near  him  was 
placed  his  coat,  on  which  was  to  be  seen 
a  new  shoulder-knot,  his  hat  with  a  new 
lace,  and  the  famous  sword  which  had 
furnished  Ravanne  with  the  facetious  com- 
parison to  his  mother's  spit. 

"  What !  is  it  you  ?  "  cried  the  captain. 
"You  find  me  like  Monsieur  de  Bonneval — 
in  m^^  seraglio,  and  surrounded  by  my 
slaves.  You  do  not  know  Monsieur  de 
Bonneval,  ladies :  he  is  a  pasha  of  three 
tails,  who,  like  me,  could  not  bear  ro- 
mances, but  who  understood  how  to  live. 
Heaven  preserve  me  from  such  a  fate  as 
his  !  " 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  captain,"  said  D'Har- 
mental, unable  to  prevent  laughing  at 
the  grotesque  group  which  presented  it- 
self. "  I  see  you  did  not  give  me  a  false 
address,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  3'our 
veracity." 

"Welcome,  chevalier,"  said  the  captain. 
"Ladies,  I  beg  you  to  serve  monsieur 
with  the  grace  which  distinguishes  you, 
and  to  sing  him  whatever  songs  he  likes. 
Sit  down,  chevalier,  and  eat  and  drink  as 
if  3^ou  were  at  home,  particularly'  as  it  is 
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youi*  horse  we  are  eating-  and  drinking-. 
He  is  already  more  than  half  gone,  poor 
animal,  but  the  remains  are  good." 

'•  Thank  you,  captain,  I  have  just  dined; 
and  I  have  only  one  word  to  say  to  3'ou, 
if  3'ou  will  permit  it." 

'•No,  pardieu  !  I  do  not  permit  it," 
said  the  captain,  '•  unless  it  is  about 
another  engag-ement — that  would  come 
before  everything.  La  Normande,  give 
me  m}^  sword." 

'•  No,  captain  ;  it  is  on  business,"  in- 
terrupted D'Harmental. 

''Oh  !  if  it  is  on  business,  I  am  your 
humble  servant;  but  I  am  a  g-reater  ty- 
rant than  the  tyrants  of  Thebes  or  Corinth 
—  Archias,  Pelopidas,  Leonidas,  or  any 
other  that  ends  in  '  as,'  who  put  off  busi- 
ness till  to-morrow.  I  have  enough  money 
to  last  till  to-morrow  evening  ;  then,  after 
to-morrow,  business." 

**  But  at  least  after  to-morrow,  captain, 
I  may  count  upon  you  ?  " 

"For  life  or  death,  chevalier." 

"  I  believe  that  the  adjournment  is  pru- 
dent." 

"  Prudentissimo  !  "  said  the  captain. 
• '  A  thenais,  light  my  pipe.  La  Normande, 
pour  me  out  something  to  drink." 

'•'  The  day  after  to-morrow,  then,  cap- 
tain ?  " 

'•  Yes  ;  where  shall  I  find  3'ou  ?  " 

"Listen,"  replied  D'Harmental,  speak- 
ing so  as  to  be  heard  b}'  no  one  but 
him.  "  Walk,  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning-,  in  the  Rue  du  Temps 
Perdu.  Look  up;  you  will  be  called  from 
somewhere,  and  3'ou  must  mount  till  you 
meet  some  one  you  know.  A  g-ood  break- 
fast will  await  you." 

"All  right,  chevalier,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  from  ten  to  eleven  in  the  morning-. 
Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  conduct  you  to  the 
door,  but  you  know  it  is  not  the  custom 
with  Turks." 

The  chevalier  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand  that  he  dispensed  with  this  formal- 
ity, and  descended  the  staircase.  He  was 
onl^''  on  the  fourth  step  when  he  heard  the 
captain  begin  the  famous  song  of  the  Dra- 
goons of  Malplaquet,  which  had  perhaps 
caused  as  much  blood  to  be  shed  in  duels 
as  there  had  been  on  the  field  of  battle. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

THE   GARRET. 

The  next  da}^  the  Abbe  Brigand  came 
to  the  chevalier's  house  at  the  same  hour 
as  before.  He  was  a  perfectly  punctual 
man.  He  brought  with  him  three  things 
particularly  useful  to  the  chevalier; 
clothes,  a  passport,  and  the  report  of 
the  Prince  of  Cellamare's  police  respect- 
ing- what  the  regent  was  going  to  do  on 
the  present  day,  March  24,  1718.  The 
clothes  were  simple,  as  became  the  cadet 
of  a  bourgeois  family  come  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Paris.  The  chevalier  tried  them 
on,  and,  thanks  to  his  own  good  looks, 
found  that  they  became  him  admirably. 

The  abbe  shook  his  head.  He  would 
have  preferred  that  the  chevalier  should 
not  have  looked  quite  so  well ;  but  this 
was  an  irreparable  misfortune.  The  pass- 
port was  in  the  name  of  Signior  Diego, 
steward  of  the  noble  house  of  Oropesa, 
who  had  a  commission  to  bring  back  to 
Spain  a  sort  of  maniac,  a  bastard  of  the 
said  house,  whose  mania  was  to  believe 
himself  regent  of  France.  This  was  a 
precaution  taken  to  meet  an^'thing  that 
the  Due  d'Oi'leans  might  call  out  from  the 
bottom  of  the  carriag-e  ;  and,  as  the  pass- 
port was  according  to  rule,  signed  by  the 
Prince  de  Celiamare,  and  "vised"  b^' 
Monsieur  Voyer  d'Argenson,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  reg-ent,  once  in  the  car- 
riag-e, should  not  arrive  safely  at  Pampc- 
luna,  when  all  would  be  done. 

The  signature  of  Monsieur  Voyer  d'Ar- 
genson was  imitated  with  a  truth  which 
did  honor  to  the  caligraphersof  the  Prince 
de  Celiamare.  As  to  the  report,  it  was  a 
chef-d'(Buvre  of  clearness:  and  we  insert 
it  word  for  word,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
reg-ent's  life,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Spanish  ambassador's  police  was  con- 
ducted. It  w-as  dated  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"'  To-day  the  reg-ent  will  rise  late. 
There  has  been  a  supper  in  his  private 
rooms ;  Madame  d'Averne  was  there  for 
the  first  time  instead  of  Madame  de  Para- 
bere.  The  other  women  were  the  Duch- 
esse  d-e  Falaris,  and  Saseri,  maid  of  honor 
to  madame.  The  men  were  the  Marquis 
de  Broglie,  the  Count  de  Noce,  the  Mar- 
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quis  de  Canillac,  the  Due  de  Brancas,  and 
the  Chevaher  de  Siniiane.  As  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafare  and  Monsieur  de  Farg-y, 
they  were  detained  in  bed  by  an  illness, 
of  which  the  cause  is  unknown.  At  noon 
there  will  be  a  council.  The  reg-ent  will 
communicate  to  the  Dues  de  Maine  and 
do  Guiche  the  project  of  the  treaty  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  which  the  Abbe  Du- 
bois has  sent  him,  announcing-  his  return 
in  three  or  four  days. 

''The  rest  of  the  day  is  g-iven  entirely 
to  paternit}'.  The  day  before  yesterday 
the  regent  married  his  daughter  by  La 
Desmarets,  who  was  brought  up  by  the 
nuns  of  St.  Denis.  She  dines  with  her 
husband  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and,  after 
dinner,  the  regent  takes  her  to  the  opera, 
to  the  box  of  Madame  Charlotte  de  Ba- 
viere.  La  Desmarets,  who  has  not  seen 
her  daughter  for  six  years,  is  told  that, 
if  she  wishes  to  see  her,  she  can  come 
to  the  theater.  The  regent,  in  spite  of 
his  caprice  for  Madame  d'Averne,  still 
pays  court  to  Madame  de  Sabran,  who 
piques  herself  on  her  fidelity — not  to  her 
husband,  but  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu. 
To  advance  his  affairs,  the  regent  has 
appointed  Monsieur  de  Sabran  his  maitre- 
d'hotel." 

''I  hope  that  is  business  well  done," 
said  the  Abbe  Brigand. 

"Yes,  my  dear  abbe,"  replied  D'Har- 
mental ;  ''but  if  the  regent  does  not  give 
us  greater  opportunities  than  that  for 
executing-  our  enterprise,  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  us  to  take  him  to  Spain." 

"  Patience,  patience,"  said  Brig-aud  ;  '"if 
there  had  been  an  opportunity  to-day  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  profit  by  it." 

"  No  ;  you  are  right." 

"Then  you  see  that  what  God  does  is 
well  done.  He  has  left  us  this  day;  let 
us  profit  b}^  it  to  move." 

This  was  neitlier  a  long  nor  difficult 
business.  D'Harmental  took  his  treas- 
ure, some  books,  and  the  packet  which 
contained  his  wardrobe,  and  drove  to  the 
abbe's  house.  Then  he  sent  away  his 
carriage,  saying  he  should  go  into  the 
country  in  the  evening,  and  would  be 
away  ten  or  twelve  days.  Then,  having 
changed  his  elegant  clothes  for  those  that 


the  abbe  had  broug-ht  him,  he  went  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  lodging.  It 
was  a  room,  or  rather  an  attic,  with  a 
closet,  on  the  fourth  story,  at  No.  5,  Rue 
du  Temps  Perdu.  The  proprietor  of  the 
house  was  an  acquaintance  of  tlie  Abbe 
Brigand's  ;  therefore,  thanks  to  his  rec- 
ommendation, the}^  had  gone  to  some 
expense  for  the  j^oung-  provincial.  He 
found  beautifully  white  curtains,  xavy  fine 
linen,  and  a  well-furnished  library;  so  lie 
saw  at  once  that,  if  not  so  well  off  as  in 
his  own  apartments,  he  should  be  toler- 
ably comfortable. 

Madame  Denis  (this  was  the  name  of 
the  abbe's  friend)  was  waiting-  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  room  to  her  future  lodger. 
She  boasted  to  him  of  its  convenience, 
and  promised  him  that  there  would  be 
no  noise  to  disturb  him  from  his  work. 
To  all  which  he  replied  in  such  a  modest 
manner,  that  on  g-oing  down  to  the  first 
floor,  where  she  lived,  Madame  Denis  par- 
ticularl}^  recommended  him  to  the  care 
of  the  porter  and  his  wife.  This  young 
man,  though  in  appearance  he  could  cer- 
tainly compete  with  the  proudest  seig- 
neurs of  the  court,  seemed  to  her  far  from 
having-  the  bold  and  free  manners  which 
the  young-  men  of  the  time  affected.  'Tis 
true  that  the  Abbe  Brigand,  in  the  name 
of  his  pupil's  family,  had  paid  her  a  quar- 
ter in  advance. 

A  minute  after,  the  abbe  went  down  to 
Madame  Denis's  room  and  completed  her 
good  opinion  of  his  young-  proteg-e  by  tell- 
ing her  that  he  received  absolutely  no- 
body but  himself  and  an  old  friend  of 
his  fat-her's.  The  latter,  in  spite  of 
brusk  manners,  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  field,  was  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman. 

D'Harmental  used  this  precaution  for 
fear  the  apparition  of  the  captain  might 
frighten  Madame  Denis  if  she  happened 
to  meet  him.  When  he  was  alone,  the 
chevalier,  who  had  already  taken  the  in- 
ventory of  his  own  room,  resolved  to  take 
that  of  the-  neighborhood.  He  was  soon 
able  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of 
what  Madame  Denis  had  said  about  the 
quietness  of  the  street,  for  it  was  not 
more  than  .ten  or  twelve  feet  wide ;  but 
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this  was  to  him  a  recommendation,  for  ho 
calCLihUed  that  if  pursued  he  iniglit,  by 
means  of  a  plank  passed  from  one  window 
to  that  opposite,  escape  to  the  other  side 
of  tlie  street.  It  was,  therefore,  impor- 
tant to  establish  amicable  relations  with 
his  opposite  neighbors. 

Unfortunately,  they  did  not  seem  much 
disposed  to  sociabilit\' ;  for  not  only  were 
the  windows  hermetically  sealed,  as  the 
time  of  year  demanded,  but  the  curtains 
behind  them  were  so  closely  drawn,  that 
there  was  not  the  smallest  opening 
through  which  he  could  look.  More 
favored  than  that  of  Madame  Denis,  the 
house  opposite  had  a  fifth  stor^',  or  rather 
a  terrace.  An  attic  room  just  above  the 
window  so  carefully  closed,  opened  on  this 
terrace.  It  was  probably  the  residence 
of  a  gardener,  for  he  had  succeeded,  by 
means  of  patience  and  labor,  in  trans- 
forming this  terrace  into  a  garden,  con- 
taining, in  some  twelve  feet  square,  a 
fountain,  a  grotto,  and  an  arbor. 

It  is  true  that  the  fountain  onl}^  played 
by  means  of  a  superior  reservoir,  which 
was  fed  in  winter  by  the  rain,  and  in 
summer  by  what  he  himself  poured  into 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  grotto,  ornamented 
with  shell  work,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  fortress,  appeared  fit  only  to  shel- 
ter an  individual  of  the  canine  race.  It  is 
true  that  the  arbor,  entii-ely  stripped  of 
its  leaves,  appeared  for  the  time  fit  only 
for  an  immense  poultry  cage.  As  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  monotonous 
series  of  roofs  and  chimneys,  D'Harmen- 
tal  closed  his  window,  sat  down  in  an 
armchair,  put  his  feet  on  the  hobs,  took 
up  a  volume  by  the  Abbe  Chaulieu,  and 
began  to  read  the  verses  addressed  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  which  had  a 
double  interest  for  him,  since  he  knew 
the  heroine. 

The  result  of  this  reading  was  that  the 
chevalier,  while  smiling  at  the  octoge- 
narian love  of  the  good  abbe,  discovered 
that  he,  less  fortunate,  had  his  heart 
perfectly  unoccupied.  For  a  short  time 
he  had  thought  he  had  loved  Madame 
d'Averne,  and  had  been  loved  by  her ; 
but  on  her  part  this  deep  affection  did 
not  withstand    the  offer  of  some   jewels 


from  the  regent,  and  the  vanity  of  pleas- 
ing him. 

Before  this  infidelity  had  occurred,  the 
chevalier  thought  that  it  would  have 
driven  him  to  despair.  It  had  occurred, 
and  he  had  fought,  because  at  that  time 
men  fought  about  everything  which  arose, 
probably  from  dueling  being  so  strictly 
forbidden.  Then  he  began  to  perceive 
how  small  a  place  this  love  had  held  in 
his  heart.  A  real  despair  would  not  have 
allowed  him  to  seek  amusement  at  the 
bal-masque,  in  which  case  the  exciting 
events  of  the  last  few  days  would  not  have 
happened. 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  cheva- 
lier remained  convinced  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  a  deep  love,  and  that  he  was 
only  destined  for  those  charming  wicked- 
nesses so  much  in  vogue.  He  got  up,  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  his  room ; 
while  thus  employed  he  perceived  that  the 
window  opposite  was  now  wide  open.  He 
stopped  mechanically,  drew  back  his  cur- 
tain, and  began  to  investigate  the  room 
thus  exposed. 

It  was  to  all  appearance  occupied  b}'  a 
Avoman.  Near  the  window,  on  which  a 
charming  little  Italian  greyhound  rested 
her  delicate  paws,  was  an  embroidery 
frame.  Opposite  the  window  was  an  open 
harpsichord  between  two  music  stands, 
some  crayon  drawings,  framed  in  black 
wood  with  a  gold  bead,  were  hung  on  the 
walls,  which  were  covered  with  a  Persian 
paper.  Curtains  of  Indian  chintz,  of  the 
same  pattern  as  the  paper,  hung  behind 
the  muslin  curtains.  Through  a  second 
window,  half  open,  he  could  see  the  cur- 
tains of  a  recess  which  probably  contained 
a  bed.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  per- 
fectly simple,  but  almost  elegant,  which 
was  due  evidently,  not  to  the  fortune,  but 
to  the  taste  of  the  modest  inhabitant. 

An  old  woman  was  sweeping,  dusting, 
and  arranging  the  room,  profiting  by  the 
absence  of  its  mistress  to  do  this  house- 
hold work,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to  be 
seen  in  the  room,  and  yet  it  was  clear  it 
was  not  she  who  inhabited  it.  All  at  once 
the  head  of  the  greyhound — whose  great 
eyes  had  been  wandering  till  then,  with 
the  aristocratic  indifference  characteristic 
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of  that  animal — became  animated.  She 
leaned  her  head  over  into  the  street ; 
then,  with  a  miraculous  lig-htness  and 
address,  jumped  on  to  the  window-sill, 
pricking-  up  her  long  ears,  and  raising, 
one  of  her  paws.  The  chevalier  under- 
stood by  these  signs  that  the  tenant  of 
the  little  room  was  approaching.  He 
opened  his  window  directly ;  unfortu" 
natel}'-  it  was  already  too  late,  the  street 
was  solitary. 

At  the  same  moment  the  greyhound 
leaped  from  the  window  into  the  room 
and  ran  to  the  door.  D'Harmenral  con- 
cluded that  the  young  lady  was  mount- 
ing' the  stairs.  In  order  to  see  her  at 
his  ease,  he  threw  himself  back  and  hid 
behind  the  curtain,  but  the  old  woman 
came  to  the  Avindow  and  closed  it.  The 
chevalier  did  not  expect  this  denouement. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  close 
his  window  also,  and  to  come  back  and 
put  his  feet  on  the  hobs.  This  was  not 
amusing,  and  the  chevalier  began  to  feel 
how  solitarj'  he  should  be  in  this  retreat. 
He  remembered  that  formerly  he  also 
used  to  play  and  draw,  and  he  thought 
that  if  he  had  the  smallest  spinet  and 
some  chalks,  he  could  bear  it  with  pa- 
tience. 

He  rang  for  the  porter,  and  asked  where 
he  could  procure  these  things.  The  porter 
replied  that  every  increase  of  furniture 
must  be  at  his  own  expense.  That  if  he 
wished  for  a  harpsichord  he  must  hire  it, 
and  that  as  to  pencils,  he  could  g-et  them 
at  the  shop  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
Clery. 

D'Harmental  gave  a  double  louis  to  the 
porter,  telling  him  that  in  half  an  hour  he 
wished  to  have  a  spinet  and  some  pencils. 
The  double  louis  was  an  argument  of 
which  he  had  before  found  the  advantage; 
reproaching  himself,  however,  with  hav- 
ing used  it  this  time  with  a  carelessness 
which  gave  the  lie  to  his  apparent  posi- 
tion, he  recalled  the  porter,  and  told  him 
that  he  expected  for  his  double  louis  to 
have,  not  only  paper  and  pencils,  but  a 
month's  hire  of  his  instrument. 

The  porter  replied  that  as  he  would 
speak  as  if  it  were  for  himself,  the  thing 
was  possible  ;  but  that  he  must  certainly 


pay  the  carriage.  D'Harmental  con- 
sented, and  half  an  hour  afterward  was 
in  possession  of  the  desired  objects.  Such 
a  wonderful  place  is  Paris  for  every  en- 
chanter with  a  golden  wand.  The  p<>rt(  r, 
when  he  went  down,  told  his  wife  that  if 
the  new  lodger  was  not  more  careful  of 
his  money,  he  would  ruin  his  family,  and 
showed  her  two  crowns  of  six  francs, 
which  he  had  saved  out  of  the  double 
louis.  The  woman  took  the  two  crowns 
from  the  hands  of- her  husband,  calling- 
him  a  drunkard,  and  put  them  into  a  little 
bag-,  hidden  under  a  heap  of  old  clothes, 
deploring  the  misfortune  of  fathers  and 
mothers  who  bleed  themselves  to  death 
for  such  good-for-nothings.  This  was  the 
funeral  oration  of  the  chevalier's  double 
louis. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   CITIZEN   OF  THE   RUE   DU   TEMPS   PERDU. 

During  this  time  D'Harmental  was 
seated  before  the  spinet,  playing-  his  best. 
The  shopkeeper  had  had  a  sort  of  con- 
science, and  had  sent  him  an  instrument 
nearly  in  tune,  so  that  the  chevalier  began 
to  perceive  that  he  was  doing-  wonders, 
and  almost  believed  he  was  born  with  a 
genius  for  music,  which  had  only  required 
such  a  circumstance  to  develop  itself. 
Doubtless  there  was  some  truth  in  this, 
for  in  the  middle  of  a  brilliant  shake  he 
saw,  from  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
five  little  fingers  delicately  raising  the 
curtain  to  see  from  whence  this  unaccus- 
tomed harmon}-  proceeded.  Unfortunate- 
ly, at  the  sight  of  these  fingers  the  chev- 
alier forgot  his  music,  and  turned  round 
quickl}'  on  the  stool,  in  hopes  of  seeing  a 
face  behind  the  hand. 

This  ill-judged  maneuver  ruined  him. 
The  mistress  of  the  little  room,  surprised 
in  the  act  of  curiosit}^  let  the  curtain  fall. 
D'Harmental,  wounded  by  this  piuder3', 
closed  his  window.  The  evening  passed 
in  reading,  drawing,  and  playing.  The 
chevalier  could  not  have  believed  that 
there  were  so  man}'  minutes  in  an  hour, 
or  so  many  hours  in  a  day.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening-  he  rang  for  the  porter,  to 
give  orders  for  the  next  day  ;  but  no  one 
answered  ;    he   had   b6en   in   bed  a  long 
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time,  and  D'Harmental  learned  that  there 
were  people  who  went  to  bed  about  the 
time  he  ordered  his  carriage  to  pay 
visits. 

This  set  him  thinl-cing'  of  the  strang-e 
manners  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  so- 
ciety who  do  not  know  the  opera,  who  do 
not  g"o  to  supper-parties,  and  who  sleep 
all  nig-ht  and  are  awake  all  day.  He 
thought  you  must  come  to  the  Rue  du 
Temps  Perdu  to  see  such  thing-s,  and 
promised  himself  to  amuse  his  friends 
with  an  account  of  this  sing-ularity.  He 
was  g-lad  to  see  also  that  his  neig-hbor 
watched  like  himself.  This  showed  in 
her  a  mind  superior  to  that  of  the  vulgar 
inhabitants  of  the  Rue  du  Temps  Perdu. 
D'Harmental  believed  that  people  only 
watched  because  the^"-  did  not  wish  to 
sleep,  or  because  the}'^  wanted  to  be 
amused.  He  forgot  all  those  who  do  so 
because  t\\ej  are  oblig-ed.  At  mid  nig-ht 
the  lig-ht  in  the  opposite  windows  was  ex- 
tinguished ;  D'Harmental  also  went  to  his 
bfd.  The  next  day  the  Abbe  Brig-aud 
appeared  at  eight  o'clock.  He  brought 
D'Harmental  the  second  report  of  secret 
police.     It  was  in  these  terms  : 

"Three  o'clock,  a.m. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  reg-ular  life 
which  he  led  yesterday,  the  regent  has 
given  orders  to  be  called  at  nine. 

''He  will  receive  some  appointed  per- 
sons at  that  time. 

"  From  ten  to  twelve  there  will  be  a 
public  audience. 

"  From  twelve  till  one  the  regent  will 
be  engaged  with  La  Vrilliere  and  Le- 
blanc. 

"  From  one  to  two  he  will  open  letters 
with  Torc3\ 

"  At  half-past  two  there  will  be  a  coun- 
cil, and  he  will  pay  the  king  a  visit. 

"  At  three  o'clock  he  will  go  to  the  ten- 
nis court  in  the  Rue  du  Seine,  to  sustain, 
with  Brancas  and  Canillac,  a  challenge 
against  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  Marquis 
de  Broglie,  and  the  Comte  de  Gace. 

''  At  six  he  will  go  to  supper  at  the 
Luxembourg  with  the  Duchesse  de  Beny, 
and  will  pass  the  evening  there. 

'' From  there  he  will  come  back,  wiih- 


out  guards,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  unless 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry  gives  him  an  es- 
cort from  hei's.'' 

'•  VVitliout  guards,  my  dear  abbe  I 
what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said 
D'Harmental,  beginning  lo  dress  ;  "  does 
it  not  make  yowr  mouth  water?" 

"Without  guards,  yes,"  replied  the 
abbe  :  ''  but  with  footmen,  outriders,  a 
coachman — all  people  who  do  not  fight 
much,  it  is  true,  but  who  cry  vevy  loud. 
Oh  !  patience,  patience,  mj'  young  friend. 
You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  a  grandee 
of  Spain." 

''No,  my  dear  abbe,  but  I  am  in  a 
hurr}'  to  give  up  living  in  an  attic  where 
I  lack  ever3'thing,  and  where  I  am 
obliged  to  dress  myself  alone,  as  3'ou 
see.  Do  you  think  it  is  nothing  to  go  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  dress  in  the  morn- 
ing without  a  valet  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  you  have  music,"  replied 
the  abbo. 

"Ah!  indeed  I  "  replied  D'Harmental. 
"Abbe,  open  my  window,  I  beg,  that 
they  may  see  I  receive  good  company. 
That  will  do  me  honor  with  my  neigh- 
bors." 

"  Ho  !  ho  I  "  said  the  abbe,  doing  what 
D'Harmental  asked;  "that  is  not  bad  at 
all." 

"How,  not  bad?''  replied  D'Harmen- 
tal; "it  is  very  good,  on  the  contrary. 
It  is  from  Armida  :  the  devil  take  me  if 
I  expected  to  find  that  in  the  fourth  stor\- 
of  a  house  in  the  Rue  du  Temps  Perdu." 

"Chevalier,  I  predict,"  said  the  abbe, 
"that if  the  singer  be  young  and  pretty, 
in  a  week  there  will  be  as  much  trouble 
to  get  you  away  as  there  is  now  to  keep 
you  here." 

"  My  dear  abbe,"  said  D'Harmental, 
"if  your  police  were  as  good  as  those  of 
the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  you  would  know 
that  I  am  cured  of  love  for  a  long  time, 
and  here  is  the  proof.  Do  not  think  I 
pass  m}"-  days  in  sighing.  I  beg  when 
3'ou  go  down  you  will  send  me  something 
like  a  pate,  and  a  dozen  bottles  of  good 
wine.  I  trust  to  you.  I  know  you  are  a 
connoisseur  ;  besides,  sent  b3'  you,  it  will 
seem  like  a  guardian's  attention.    Bouirht 
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by  me,  it  would  seem  like  a  pupil's  de- 
bauch ;  and  I  have  va\  provincial  reputa- 
tion to  keep  up  with  Madame  Denis." 

*-That  is  true,  I  do  not  ask  yo\i  what 
it  is  for,  but  I  will  send  it  to  you." 

"  And  you  are  right,  my  dear  abbe.  It 
is  all  for  the  good  of  the  cause." 

''  In  an  hour  the  pate  and  the  wine  will 
be  here." 

*'  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

*' To-morrow,  probabh\" 

"  Adieu,  then,  till  to-morrow." 

''You  send  me  awaj'." 

"  I  am  expecting  somebod3^" 

"  All  for  the  good  of  the  cause  ?  " 

"  I  answer  you,  go,  and  may  God  pre- 
serve you." 

"  Stay,  and  may  the  devil  not  get  hold 
of  3"ou.  Remember  that  it  was  a  woman 
w^ho  got  us  turned  out  of  our  terrestrial 
paradise.     Def}'' women." 

''Amen,"  said  the  chevalier,  making  a 
parting  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  Abbe 
Brigand. 

Indeed,  as  the  abbe  had  observed, 
D'Harmental  was  in  a  hurrj'-  to  see  him 
go.  The  great  love  for  music,  which  the 
chevalier  had  discovered  only  the  day  be- 
fore, had  progressed  so  rapidly  that  he 
did  not  wish  his  attention  called  away 
from  what  he  had  just  heard.  The  little 
which  that  horrible  window  allowed  him 
to  hear,  and  which  was  more  of  the  instru- 
ment than  of  the  voice,  showed  that  his 
neighbor  was  an  excellent  musician.  The 
playing  was  skillful,  the  voice  sweet  and 
sustained,  and  had,  in  its  high  notes  and 
deep  vibrations,  something  which  awoke 
an  answer  in  the  heart  of  the  listener. 
At  last,  after  a  very  diflQcult  and  perfectly 
executed  passage,  D'Harmental  could  not 
help  clapping  his  hands  and  cr^ang  bravo! 
As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  this  triumph, 
to  which  she  had  not  been  accustomed, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  musician, 
frightened  her  so  much,  that  voice  and 
harpsichord  stopped  at  the  same  instant, 
and  silence  immediately  succeeded  to  the 
melody  for  which  the  chevalier  had  so 
imprudently  manifested  his   enthusiasm. 

In  exchange,  he  saw  the  door  of  the 
room  above  (which  we  have  said  led  on 
to  the  terrace)    open,  and   a   hand  was 


stretched  out,  evidently  to  ascertain  what 
kind  of  weather  it  was.  The  answer  of 
the  weather  seemed  reassuring,  for  the 
hand  was  almost  directly  followed  by  a 
head  covered  hy  a  little  chintz  cap,  tied  on 
the  forehead  b}^  a  violet  ribbon  ;  and  the 
head  was  only  a  few  instants  in  advance 
of  a  neck  and  shoulders  clothed  in  a  kind 
of  dressing-gown  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
cap.  This  w^as  not  quite  enough  to  enable 
the  chevalier  to  decide  to  which  sex  the 
individual,  who  seemed  so  cautious  about 
exposing"  himself  to"  the  morning  air,  be- 
longed. At  last,  a  sort  of  sunbeam  having- 
slipped  out  between  two  clouds,  the  timid 
inhabitant  of  the  terrace  appeared  to 
be  encouraged  to  come  out  altogether. 
D'Harmental  then  saw,  by  his  black  vel- 
vet knee-breeches,  and  by  his  silk  stock- 
ings, that  the  personage  who  had  just 
entered  on  the  scene  was  of  the  masculine 
gender. 

It  was  the  gardener  of  whom  we  spoke. 
The  bad  weather  of  the  preceding  days 
had,  without  doubt,  deprived  him  of  his 
morning  walk,  and  had  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  garden  his  ordinary  at- 
tention, for  he  began  to  walk  round  it 
with  a  visible  fear  of  finding  some  acci- 
dent produced  b}^  the  wind  or  rain  ;  but, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  fountain, 
the  grotto,  and  the  arbor,  which  were  its 
three  principal  ornaments,  the  excellent 
face  of  the  gardener  was  lighted  by  a  ray 
of  joy,  ns  the  weather  was  by  the  ra3'  of 
sun.  He  perceived,  not  only  that  every- 
thing was  in  its  place,  but  that  the  reser- 
voir was  full  to  overflowing.  He  thought 
he  might  indulge  in  plajang  his  fountain, 
a  treat  which,  ordinarily,  following  the 
example  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  only  allowed 
himself  on  Sundays.  He  turned  the  cock, 
and  the  jet  raised  itself  majesticall}'  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  good  man 
was  so  delighted  that  he  began  to  sing 
the  burden  of  an  old  pastoral  song  which 
D'Harmental  had  heard  Avhen  he  was  a 
bab3%  and,  while  repeating — 

"  Let  me  go 
And  let  me  play 
Beneath  the  hazel-tree,'' 

he  ran  to  the  window,  and  called  aloud, 
"Bathilde!  Bathilde !  " 
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The  chevalier  understood  that  there 
was  a  cominunication  between  the  rooms 
on  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  and  some 
relation  between  the  gardener  and  the 
musician,  and  thought  that  perhaps  if  he 
remained  at  the  window  she  would  not 
come  on  to  the  terrace ;  therefore  he 
closed  his  window  with  a  cai'oless  air, 
taking-  care  to  keep  a  little  opening  be- 
hind the  curtain,  through  which  he  could 
see  without  being  seen.  What  he  had 
foreseen  happened.  Very  soon  the  head 
of  a  charming  young  girl  appeared  on 
the  terrace  ;  but  as,  without  doubt,  the 
ground,  on  which  he  had  ventured  with 
so  much  courage,  was  too  damp,  she 
would  not  go  any  further.  The  little 
dog,  not  less  timid  than  its  mistress,  re- 
mained near  her,  resting  its  white  paws 
on  the  window,  and  shaking  its  head  in 
silent  denial  to  every  invitation.  A  dia- 
logue was  established  between  the  good 
man  and  the  young  girl,  while  D'Har- 
mental  had  leisure  to  examine  her  at 
ease. 

She  appeared  to  have  arrived  at  that 
delicious  time  of  life  when  woman,  pass- 
ing from  childhood  to  youth,  is  in  the  full 
bloom  of  sentiment,  grace,  and  beautj'. 
He  saw  that  she  was  not  less  than  sixteen 
nor  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
that  there  existed  in  her  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  two  races.  She  had  the  fair  hair, 
thick  complexion,  and  graceful  neck  of  an 
English  woman,  with  the  black  eyes,  coral 
lips,  and  pearly'  teeth  of  a  Spaniard. 

As  she  did  not  use  either  rouge  or 
white,  and  as  that  time  powder  was 
scarcely  in  fashion,  and  was  reserved  for 
aristocratic  heads,  her  complexion  re- 
mained in  its  natural  freshness,  and 
nothing  altered  the  color  of  her  hair. 

The  chevalier  remained  as  in  an  ecstas}' 
— indeed,  he  had  never  seen  but  two  classes 
of  women.  The  fat  and  coarse  peasants 
of  theNivernais,  wnth  their  great  feet  and 
hands,  their  short  petticoats,  and  their 
hunting-horn  shaped  hats ;  and  the  wo- 
men of  the  Parisian  aristocracy,  beautiful 
without  doubt,  but  of  that  beauty  fagged 
by  watching  and  pleasure,  and  b}''  that 
reversing  of  life  which  makes  them  what 
flowers  would  be  if  they  only  saw  the  sun 


on  some  rare  occasions,  and  the  vivif^-ing 
air  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  only 
reached  them  tlirough  the  windows  of  a 
hot-house.  He  did  not  know  this  inter- 
mediate t^'pe,  if  one  ma\'  call  it  so,  between 
high  society  and  the  country  people,  which 
had  all  the  elegance  of  the  one,  and  all 
the  fresh  health  of  the  other.  Thus,  as 
we  have  said,  he  remained  fixed  in  his 
place,  and  long  after  the  young  girl  had 
re-entered,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
window  where  this  delicious  vision  had 
appeared. 

The  sound  of  his  door  opening  called 
him  out  of  his  ecstasy  :  it  was  the  pate 
and  the  wine  from  Abbe  Brigand  making 
their  solemn  entry  into  the  chevalier's 
garret.  The  sight  of  these  provisions  re- 
called to  his  mind  that  he  had  now  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  abandon  him- 
self to  contemplation,  and  that  he  had 
given  Captain  Roquefinette  a  rendezvous 
on  the  most  important  business.  Conse- 
quently he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  saw 
that  it  was  ten  o'clock.  This  was,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  the  appointed  hour. 
He  sent  away  the  man  who  had  brought 
the  provisions,  and  said  he  would  lay  the 
cloth  himself ;  then,  opening  his  window 
once  more,  he  sat  down  to  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  Captain  Roquefinette. 

He  was  hardly  at  his  observatory  be- 
fore he  perceived  the  worthy  captain  com- 
ing round  the  corner  from  the  Rue  Gros- 
Chenet,  his  head  in  the  air,  his  hand  on 
his  hip,  and  with  the  martial  and  decided 
air  of  a  man  who,  like  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher, carries  everything  with  him.  His 
hat,  that  thermometer  by  which  his  friends 
could  tell  the  secret  state  of  its  master's 
finances,  and  which,  on  his  fortunate  days 
was  placed  as  straight  on  his  head  as  a 
pyramid  on  its  base,  had  recovered  that 
miraculous  inclination  which  had  so  struck 
the  Baron  de  Valef,  and  thanks  to  which, 
one  of  the  points  almost  touched  his  right 
shoulder,  while  the  parallel  one  might 
forty  years  later  had  given  Franklin,  if 
Franklin  had  known  the  captain,  the  first 
idea  of  his  electric  kite. 

Having  come  about  a  third  down  the 
street,  he  raised  his  head  as  had  been 
arranged,    and    saw   the    chevalier    just 
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above  him.  He  who  waited^  and  he  who 
was  waited  for,  exchang-ed  nods,  and  the 
captain  having"  calculated  tlie  distance  at 
a  glance,  and  recognized  the  door  which 
ought  to  belong  to  the  window  above, 
jumped  over  the  threshold  of  Madame 
Denis's  poor  little  house  with  as  much 
familiarity  as  if  it  had  been  a  tavern. 
The  chevalier  shut  the  window,  and  drew 
the  curtains  with  the  greatest  care — either 
in  order  that  his  prett}^  neighbor  might 
not  see  him  with  the  captain,  or  that  the 
captain  might  not  see  her. 

An  instant  afterward  D'Harmental 
heard  the  sound  of  his  steps,  and  the 
beating  of  his  sword  against  the  banis- 
ters. Having  arrived  at  the  third  stor^?-, 
as  the  light  which  came  from  below  was 
not  aided  by  any  light  from  above,  he 
found  himself  in  a  difficulty,  not  knowing 
whether  to  stop  where  he  was,  or  mount 
higher.  Then,  after  coughing  in  the  most 
significant  manner,  and  finding  that  this 
call  remained  unnoticed — 

"Morbleu!"  said  he,  -'Chevalier,  as 
you  did  not  probably  bring  me  here  to 
break  my  neck,  open  your  door  or  call 
out,  so  that  I  may  be  guided  either  by  the 
light  of  heaven,  or  by  the  sound  of  your 
voice ;  otherwise  I  shall  be  lost,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Theseus  in  the  laby- 
rinth," 

And  the  captain  began  to  sing  in  a  loud 
voice — 

"  Fair  Ariadoe,  I  beg  of  you, 

Help  me,  by  leading  me  your  clew, 
Toutou,  toutou,  toutaiae,  toutou  !  " 

The  chevalier  ran  to  his  door  and  opened 

it. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  captain,  ''the 
ladder  up  to  your  pigeon-house  is  infer- 
nally dark  ;  still  here  I  am,  faithful  to 
the  agreement,  exact  to  the  time.  Ten 
o'clock  was  striking  as  I  came  over  the 
Pont-Neuf," 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE      AGREEMENT. 

The  chevalier  extended  his  hand  to 
Roquefinette,  saying : 

"Yes,  you  are  a  man  of  your  word,  but 
enter  quickly ;  it  is  important  that  my 
neighbors  should  not  notice  you." 


"In  that  case  I  aui  as  dumb  as  a  log," 
answei^ed  the  captain;  "  besides,"  added 
he,  pointing  to  the  pate  and  I  he  bottles 
which  covered  the  table,  "you  have  found 
the  true  way  of  shutting  my  mouth," 

The  chevalier  shut  the  door  behind  the 
captain  and  pushed  the  bolt, 

"Ah!  ah  !  mj'ster}' — so  much  the  bet- 
ter, I  am  fond  of  myster3^  There  is  al- 
most always  something  to  be  gained  when 
people  begin  by  saying  'hush,'  In  any 
case  ,you  cannot  do  better  than  address 
yourself  to  your  servant,"  continued  the 
captain,  resuming  his  mythological  lan- 
guage, "  You  see  in  me  the  grandson  of 
Hippocrates,  the  god  of  silence.  So  do 
not  be  uneasy." 

"  That  is  well,  captain,"  answered 
D'Harmental,  "  for  I  confess  that  what  I 
have  to  sa}'  to  you  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance for  me  to  claim  your  discretion 
beforehand." 

"It  is  granted,  chevalier.  While  I  was 
giving  a  lesson  to  little  Ravanne,  I  saw, 
out  of  a  corner  of  m^'  eye,  that  you  were 
a  skillful  swordsman,  and  I  love  brave 
men.  Then,  in  return  for  a  little  serviC(\. 
only  worth  a  fillip,  you  made  me  a  pres- 
ent of  a  horse  which  was  worth  a  hundred 
louis,  and  I  love  generous  men.  Thus, 
3'ou  are  twice  my  man,  why  should  I  not 
be  yours  once  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  the  chevalier,  "I  see 
that  we  understand  each  other," 

"Speak,  and  I  will  listen,"  answered 
the  captain,  assuming  his  gravest  air, 

"  You  will  listen  better  seated,  my  dear 
guest.     Let  us  go  to  breakfast," 

"You  preach  like  St,  John  with  the 
golden  mouth,  chevalier,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, taking  off  his  sword  and  placing 
that  and  his  hat  on  the  harpsichord  ;  "so 
that,"  continued  he,  sitting  down  opposite 
D'Harmental,  "one  cannot  differ  from 
you  in  opinion.  I  am  here  ;  command  the 
maneuver,  and  I  will  execute  it." 

"  Taste  that  wine  while  I  cut  the  pate." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  the  captain,  "  let 
us  divide  our  forces,  and  fight  the  enemj' 
separately,  then  let  us  re-unite  to  exter- 
minate what  remains." 

And  joining  practice  to  theory,  the  cap- 
tain seized  the  first  bottle  by  the  neck, 
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drew  the  cork,  and  liaving-  filled  a  bum- 
per, drank  it  off  with  such  ease  that  one 
would  have  said  that  nature  had  g-ifted 
liiin  with  an  especial  method  of  deg-luti- 
tion  ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  scarcely  had 
lie  drunk  it  than  lie  perceived  that  the 
liquor,  which  he  had  disposed  of  so  cava- 
lierly, merited  a  more  particular  atten- 
tion than  he  had  g-iven  it. 

"Oh  !  "  said  he,  putting- down  his  glass 
with  a  respectful  slowness,  "what  have 
I  done,  unworth}'  that  I  am?  I  drink 
nectar  as  if  it  were  trash,  and  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feast  !  Ah  !  "  continued 
he,  shaking  his  head,  "Roquefiiiette,  ray 
friend,  j'ou  are  getting  old.  Ten  j'cars 
ag-o  you  would  have  known  what  it  was 
at  the  first  drop  that  touched  your  palate, 
while  now  you  want  many  trials  to  know 
the  worth  of  things.  To  your  health, 
chevalier." 

And  this  time  the  captain,  more  cir- 
cumspect, drank  the  second  g-lass  slowly, 
and  set  it  down  three  times  before  he  fin- 
ished it,  winking  his  e\'es  in  sign  of  satis- 
faction.    Then,  when  he  had  finished — 

"  This  is  hermitage  of  1703,  the  3'ear  of 
the  battle  of  Friedlingen.  If  j^our  wine- 
merchant  has  much  like  that,  and  if  he 
will  give  credit,  let  me  have  his  address. 
I  promise  him  a  good  customer." 

"  Captain,"  answered  the  chevalier, 
slipping  an  enormous  slice  of  pate  on  to 
the  plate  of  his  guest,  "  my  wine-merchant 
not  only  gives  credit,  but  to  my  friends  he 
gives  altogether." 

"Oh,  the  honest  man  !  "  cried  the  cap- 
tain. Then,  after  a  minute's  silence,  dur- 
mg  which  a  superficial  observer  would 
have  thought  him  absorbed  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  pate,  as  he  had  been  an 
instant  before  in  that  Of  the  wine,  he 
leaned  his  two  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
looking  at  D'Harmental  with  a  penetrat- 
ing glance  between  his  knife  and  fork — 

"  So,  my  dear  chevalier,"  said  he,  "we 
conspire,  it  seems,  and  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed we  have  need  of  poor  Captain  Roque- 
finette." 

"And  who  told  you  that,  captain?" 
broke  in  the  chevalier,  trembling  in  spite 
of  himself. 

'-  \Vho  told  me  that,  pardicu  !    It  is  an 


easy  riddle  to  answer.  A  man  who  gives 
away  horses  worth  a  hundred  louis,  who 
drinks  wine  at  a  pistole  the  bottle,  and 
who  lodges  in  a  garret  in  the  Rue  du 
Temps  Perdu,  what  should  he  be  doing  if 
not  conspiring  ?  " 

"Well,  c:i[»tain,"  said  D'Hai-mental, 
laughing,  "  I  shall  never  be  disci-eet ;  .you 
have  divined  the  truth.  Does  a  conspiracy 
frighten  you?"  continued  he,  filling  his 
g-uest's  glass. 

"  Frighten  me  !  Whx)  says  that  any- 
thing on  earth  can  frighten  Captain  Ro- 
quefinette  ?  " 

"'  Not  I,  captain  ;  for  at  the  first  g-lance. 
at  the  first  word,  I  fixed  on  you  as  my 
second." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  are 
hung  on  a  scaffold  twenty  feet  high,  I 
shall  be  hung  on  one  ten  feet  high,  that's 
all!" 

"  Peste  !  captain,"  said  D'Harmental. 
"if  one  alwaj^s  began  by  seeing-  things 
in  their  worst  light,  one  would  never  at- 
tempt anything." 

"Because  I  have  spoken  of  the  ga>- 
lows  ?  "  answered  the  captain.  "That 
proves  nothing.  What  is  the  gallows  in 
the  eyes  of  a  philosopher?  One  of  the 
thousand  ways  of  par-ting  from  life,  and 
certainl3'  one  of  the  least  disagreeable. 
One  can  see  that  you  have  never  looked 
the  thing  in  the  face,  since  you  have,  such 
an  aversion  to  it.  Besides,  on  proving 
our  noble  descent,  we  shall  have  our  heads 
cut  off,  like  Monsieur  de  Rohan.  Did  you 
see  Monsieur  de  Rohan's  head  cut  off?" 
continued  the  captain,  looking-  at  D'Har- 
mental. "He  was  a  handsome  young 
man,  like  you,  and  about  your  age.  He 
conspired,  but  the  thing-  failed.  What 
would  3'ou  have  ?  Everybody  may  be  de- 
ceived. They  built  him  a  beautiful  black 
scaffold  ;  they  allowed  him  to  turn  to- 
ward the  window  w^here  his  mistress  was: 
they  cut.  the  neck  of  his  shirt  with  scis- 
sors, but  the  executioner  was  a  bungler, 
accustomed  to  hang,  and  not  to  decapi- 
tate, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  strike 
three  or  four  times  to  cut  the  head  off, 
and  at;  last  he  only  managed  by  the  aid  of 
a  knife  which  he  drew  from  his  girdle, 
and  with  which  he  chopped  so  well  that 
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he  g-ot  the  neck  m  half.  Bravo  !  you  are 
brave!"  continued  the  captain,  seeing- 
that  the  clievalier  had  listened  without 
frowning-  to  all  the  details  of  this  horrible 
execution.  '*'  That  will  do— I  am  your 
man.  Against  whom  are  we  conspiring? 
Let  us  see.  Is  it  against  Monsieur  le  Due 
de  Maine  ?  Is  it  against  Monsieur  le  Due 
d'Orleans  ?  Must  we  break  the  lame  one's 
other  leg-  ?  Must  we  cut  out  the  blind 
one's  other  e^-^e  ?     I  am  read}'." 

"  Nothing  of  all*  that,  captain  ;  and  if  it 
pleases  God  there  will  be  no  blood  spilled." 

"  What  is  going  on  then  ?  " 

''  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  abduction 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  secretary  ?  " 

"  Of  Matthioli  ?  " "  Yes." 

''  Pardieu  !  I  know  the  affair  better  than 
any  one,  for  I  saw  them  pass  as  the}'  were 
conducting  him  to  Pignerol.  It  was  the 
Chevalier  de  Saint-Martin  and  Monsieur 
de  Villebois  who  did  it ;  and  by  this  token 
they  each  had  three  thousand  livres  for 
themselves  and  their  men." 

"That  was  only  middling  pay,"  said 
D'Harmental,  with  a  disdainful  air. 

''  You  think  so,  chevalier  ?  Neverthe- 
less three  thousand  livres  is  a  nice  little 
sum." 

"  Then  for  three  thousand  livres  3'ou 
would  have  undertaken  it?" 

"  I  woukl  have  undertaken  it,"  an- 
swered the  captain. 

"  But  if  instead  of  carrj-ing  off  a  secre- 
tary it  had  been  proposed  to  you  to  carry 
off  a  duke  ?  " 

"  That  would  have  been  dearer." 

"  But  you  would  have  undertaken  it  all 
the  same  ?  " 

"Why  not  ?  I  should  have  asked  double 
—that  is  all." 

"  And  if,  in  giving  you  double,  a  man 
like  myself  had  said  to  you,  '  Captain,  it 
is  not  an  obscure  danger  that  I  plunge 
3'ou  into ;  it  is  a  struggle  in  which  I  am 
m3'self  engag-ed,  like  you,  and  in  which  I 
venture  my  name,  my  future,  and  my 
head  :'  what  would  you  have  answered  ?" 

"  I  would  have  given  him  my  hand, 
as  I  now  give  it  you.  Now  what  is  the 
business?  " 

The  chevalier  filled  his  own  glass  and 
that  of  the  captain. 


"  To  the  health  of  the  regent,"  said  he, 
*'and  may  he  arrive  without  accident  at 
the  Spanish  frontier,  as  Matthioli  arrived 
at  Pignerol." 

'-All!  ah  !"  said  the  captain,  raising- 
his  glass.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  And 
why  not?"  continued  he,  "the  regent 
is  but  a  man  after  all.  Only  we  shall 
neither  be  hanged  nor  decapitated;  we 
shall  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  To  any 
one  else  I  should  sa^^  that  a  reg'ent  would 
be  dearer,  but  to  you,  chevalier,  I  have 
only  one  price.  Give  me  six  thousand 
livres,  and  I  will  find  a  dozen  determined 
men." 

"But  those  twelve  men,  do  you  think 
that  you  may  trust  them  ?  " 

"What  need  for  their  knowing-  what 
they  are  doing  ?  They  shall  think  they 
are  only  carrying-  out  a  Avager." 

"  And  I,"  answered  D'Harmental, 
"will  show  you  that  I  do  not  hag-gle 
with  ni}'  friends.  Here  are  two  thousand 
crowns  in  g-old,  take  them  on  account  if 
we  succeed  ;  if  we  fail  we  will  cry  quits." 

"Chevalier,"  answered  the  captain, 
taking  the  bag-  of  money  and  poising  it 
on  his  hand  with  an  indescribable  air  of 
satisfaction,  "  I  will  not  do  you  the  in- 
justice of  counting-  after  you.  When  is 
the  affair  to  be  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  yet,  captain;  but  if 
you  find  the  pate  to  your  taste,  and  the 
wine  good,  and  if  j^ou  \vill  do  me  the 
pleasure  of  breakfasting-  with  me  Qxery 
day  as  you  have  done  to-da}'-,  I  will  keep 
you  informed  of  everj^ thing-." 

"That  would  not  do,  chevalier,"  said 
the  captain.  "I  should  not  have  come  to 
you  three  mornings  before  the  police  of  that 
cursed  Arg-enson  would  have  found  us  out. 
Luckily  he  has  found  some  one  as  clever 
as  himself,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before 
we  are  at  the  bar  together.  No,  no, 
chevalier,  from  now  till  the  moment  for 
action,  the  less  we  see  of  one  another  the 
better ;  or  rather,  we  must  not  see  each 
other  at  all.  Your  street  is  not  a  long 
one,  and  as  it  opens  at  one  end  on  the 
Rue  du  Gros-Chenet,  and  at  the  other 
on  the  Rue  Montmartre,  I  shall  have  no 
reason  for  coming  through  it.  Here," 
continued  he,  detaching-  his  shoulder-knot. 
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*' take  this  ribbon.  The  day  that  you 
want  me,  tie  it  to  a  nail  outside  your 
window.  I  shall  understand  it,  and  1  will 
come  to  you." 

''  How,  captain  !  "'  said  D'Harmental, 
seeing-  that  his  companion  was  fastening- 
on  his  sword.  ••  Are  you  g-oing-  without 
finishing  the  bottle  ?  What  has  the  wine, 
which  you  appeared  to  appreciate  so  much 
a  little  while  ag-o,  done  to  you,  that  you 
despise  it  so  now  ?  " 

"  It  is  just  because  I  appreciate  it  still 
that  I  separate  myself  from  it;  and  the 
proof  that  I  do  not  despise  it,"  said  the 
captain,  filling-  his  g-lass,  ''is  that  I  am 
going-  to  take  an  adieu  of  it.  To  your 
health,  chevalier  ;  you  may  boast  of  hav- 
ing good  wine.  Hum  I  And  now,  n — o, 
no,  that  is  all.  I  shall  take  to  water  till 
I  see  the  ribbon  flutter  from  your  window. 
Try  to  let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
water  is  a  liquid  that  does  not  suit  my 
constitution." 

"But  wh}-  do  you  go  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Because  I  know  Captain  Roquefinette. 
He  is  a  good  fellow ;  but  when  he  sits 
down  before  a  bottle  he  must  drink,  and 
when  he  has  drunk  he  must  talk;  and, 
however  well  one  talks,  remember  that 
those  who  talk  much  always  finish  b}' 
making  some  blunder.  Adieu,  chevalier. 
Do  not  forget  the  crimson  ribbon  ;  I  go 
to  look  after  our  business." 

"Adieu,  captain,"  said  D'Harmental, 
"  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  I  have  no  need 
to  preach  discretion  to  you." 

The  captain  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  his  mouth  with  his  right  thumb,  placed 
his  hat  straight  on  his  head,  raised  his 
sword  for  fear  of  its  making  a  noise  or 
beating  against  the  wall,  and  went  down- 
stairs as  silently  as  if  he  had  feared  that 
every  step  would  echo  in  the  Hotel  d'Ar- 
genson. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PROS     AND     CONS. 

The  chevalier  remained  alone  ;  but  this 
time  there  was,  in  what  had  just  passed 
between  himself  and  the  captain,  sufficient 
matter  for  reflection  to  render  it  unnec- 
essarj"  for  him  to  have  recourse  either  to 
the   poetry    of    the   Abbe    Chaulieu,    his 


harpsichord,  or  his  chalks.  Indeed,  until 
now,  he  had  been  only  half  eng-aged  in 
the  hazardous  enterprise  of  which  tiie 
Duchesse  de  Maine  and  the  Prince  de  Cel- 
lamai-e  had  sliown  him  the  happy  ending, 
and  of  which  tiie  captain,  in  order  to  tr^'- 
his  courag-e,  had  so  brutally  exhibited  to 
him  the  bloody  catastrophe.  As  yet  he  had 
only  been  the  end  of  a  chain,  and,  on  break- 
ing- away  from  one  side,  he  would  have 
been  loose.  Now  he  was  become  an  inter- 
mediate ring,  fastened  at  both  ends,  and 
attached  at  the  same  time  to  people  above 
and  below  him  in  societ3\  In  a  word, 
from  this  hour  he  no  longer  belonged  to 
himself,  and  he  was  like  the  Alpine  trav- 
eler, who,  having  lost  his  wa^',  stops  in 
the  middle  of  an  unknown  road,  and 
measures  with  his  eye,  for  the  first  time, 
the  mountain  which  rises  above  him  and 
the  g-ulf  which  yawns  beneath  his  feet. 

Luckily  the  chevalier  had  the  calm, 
cold,  and  resolute  courage  of  a  man  in 
whom  fire  and  determination — those  two 
opposite  forces — instead  of  neutralizing, 
stimulated  each  other.  He  engaged  in 
danger  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a  sanguine 
man  ;  he  weighed  it  with  all  the  consider- 
ation of  a  phlegmatic  one.  Madame  de 
Maine  was  rig-ht  when  she  said  to  Mad- 
ame de  Launay  that  she  might  put  out 
her  lantern,  and  that  she  believed  she 
had  at  last  found  a  man. 

But  this  man  was  j'oung,  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  with  a  heart  open  to  all 
the  illusions  and  all  the  poetry  of  that 
first  part  of  existence.  As  a  child  he 
had  laid  down  his  playthings  at  the  feet 
of  his  mother.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
come  to  exhibit  his  handsome  uniform  as 
colonel  to  the  ej^es  of  his  mistress  ;  indeed, 
in  every  enterprise  of  his  life  some  loved 
image  had  g-one  before  him,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  danger  with  the  certainty 
that,  if  he  succumbed,  there  would  be 
some  one  surviving  who  would  mourn  his 
fate. 

But  his  mother  was  dead,  the  last  wo- 
man by  whom  he  had  believed  himself 
loved  had  betrayed  him,  and  he  felt  alone 
in  the  world — bound  solely  by  interest  to 
men  to  whom  he  would  become  an  ob- 
stacle as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  an  in- 
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strument,  nnd  who,  if  he  broke  down,  fai- 
from  mourning"  his  loss,  would  only  see 
in  it  a  cause  of  satisfaction.  But  this 
isolated  position,  which  oug-ht  to  be  the 
envj*^  of  all  men  in  a  great  danger,  is  al- 
most always  (such  is  the  eg"otism  of  our 
nature)  a  cause  of  the  most  profound  dis- 
couragement. Such  is  the  horror  of  notli- 
ing-ness  in  man,  that  he  believes  he  still 
survives  in  the  sentiments  which  he  has 
inspired,  and  he  in  some  measure  consoles 
himself  for  leaving*  the  world  by  thinking- 
of  the  regrets  which  will  accompany  his 
memory,  and  of  the  pit}-  which  will  visit 
his  tomb.  Thus,  at  this  instant,  the  chev- 
alier would  have  g-iven  everj'^thing"  to  be 
loved,  if  it  was  only  by  a  dog. 

He  was  plung-ed  in  the  saddest  of  these 
reflections  when,  passing"  and  repassing" 
before  his  window,  he  noticed  that  his 
neighbor's  was  open.  He  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  cast 
off  the  most  somber  of  these  thoughts ; 
leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  his 
head  on  his  hand,  he  tried  to  g"ive  a  dif- 
ferent direction  to  his  thoug"hts  by  look- 
ing at  exterior  objects. 

The  young"  g"irl  whom  he  had  seen  in 
the  morning'  was  seated  near  her  window, 
in  order  to  benefit  by  the  last  ra^^s  of  day- 
lig"ht ;  she  was  working"  at  some  kind  of 
embroidery.  Behind  her  the  harpsichord 
was  open,  and,  on  a  stool  at  her  feet,  her 
g-reyhound  slept  the  lig-ht  sleep  of  an  ani- 
mal destined  by  nature  to  be  the  guard 
of  man,  waking  at  ever^^  noise  which 
arose  from  the  street,  raising  its  ears, 
and  stretching"  out  its  elegant  head  over 
the  window-sill ;  then  it  lay  down  again, 
placing  one  of  its  little  paws  upon  its 
mistress's  knees.  All  this  was  deliciously 
lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun, 
which  penetrated  into  the  room,  sparkling 
on  the  steel  ornaments  of  the  harpsichord 
and  the  gold  beading  of  the  picture- 
frames.     The  rest  was  in  twilight. 

Then  it  seemed  to  the  chevalier  (doubt- 
less on  account  of  the  disposition  of  mind 
he  was  in  when  this  picture  had  struck 
his  &ye)  that  this  young  girl,  with  the 
calm  and  sweet  face,  entered  into  his  life, 
like  one  of  those  personages  who  always 
remain  behind  a  veil,  and  make  their  en- 


trance on  a  piece  in  the  second  or  third 
act  to  take  part  in  the  action,  and,  some- 
times, to  change  the  denouement. 

Since  the  age  when  one  sees  angels  in 
one's  dreams,  he  had  seen  no  one  like  her. 
She  w^as  a  mixture  of  beauty,  candor,  and 
sitnplicit3%  such  as  Greuze  has  copied,  not 
from  nature,  but  from  the  reflections  in 
the  mii-ror  of  his  imagination.  Then, 
forgetting  everything,  the  humble  condi- 
tion in  which  without  doubt  she  had  been 
born,  the  street  where  he  had  found  her, 
the  modest  room  which  she  had  inhabited, 
seeing  nothing  in  the  woman  except  the 
woman  herself,  he  attributed  to  her  a 
heart  corresponding  with  her  face,  and 
thought  what  would  be  the  happiness 
of  the  man  who  should  first  cause  that 
heart  to'beat ;  who  should  be  looked  upon 
with  love  by  those  beautiful  eyes,  and 
who,  in  the  words,  "  I  love  you  !  "  should 
gather  from  those  lips,  so  fresh  and  so 
pure,  that  flower  of  the  soul — a  first  kiss. 

Such  are  the  different  aspects  which  the 
same  objects  borrow  from  the  situation  of 
him  who  looks  at  them.  A  week  before,  in 
the  midst  of  his  gayety,  in  his  life  which 
no  danger  menaced,  between  a  breakfast 
at  the  tavern  and  a  stag-hunt,  between  a 
wager  at  tennis  and  a  supper  at  La  Fil- 
lon's,  if  D'Harmental  had  met  this  j^oung 
girl,  he  would  doubtless  have  seen  in  her 
nothing  but  a  charming  grisette,  whom 
he  would  have  had  followed  by  his  valet- 
de-chambre,  and  to  whom,  the  next  daj^, 
he  would  have  outrageously  oftered  a  pres- 
ent of  some  twentj'-five  louis. 

But  the  D'Harmental  of  a  week  ago 
existed  no  more.  In  the  place  of  the  hand- 
some seigneur — elegant,  wild,  dissipated, 
and  certain  of  life — was  an  insulated  young 
man,  walking  in  the  shade,  alone,  and 
self-rehant,  without  a  star  to  guide  him. 
who  might  suddenly  feel  the  earth  open 
under  his  feet,  and  the  heavens  burst 
above  his  head.  He  had  need  of  a  sup- 
port, so  feeble  was  he ;  he  had  need  of 
love,  he  had  need  of  poetry.  It  was  not 
then  wonderful  that,  searching  for  a  Ma- 
donna to  whom  to  address  his  prayers, 
he  raised  in  his  imagination  this  3'^oung 
and  beautiful  girl  from  the  material  and 
prosaic  sphere  in  which  he  found  her,  and 
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that,  drawing  her  into  his  own,  he  placed 
her,  not  sucli  as  she  was,  doubtless,  but 
such  as  he  wished  her  to  be,  on  the  empt}^ 
pedestal  of  his  past  adorations. 

All  at  once  the  j'oung-  girl  raised  her 
liead,  and  happened  to  look  in  his  direc- 
tion, and  saw  the  pensive  fig-ure  of  the 
chevalier  through  the  glass.  It  appeared 
evident  to  her  that  the  young  man  re- 
mained there  for  her,  and  that  it  was  at 
her  he  was  looking.  Then  a  bright  blush 
spread  over  her  face.  Still  she  pretended 
she  had  seen  nothing,  and  bent  her  head 
once  more  over  her  embroider3\  But  a 
minute  afterward  she  rose,  took  a  few 
turns  round  her  room  ;  then,  without 
affectation,  without  false  prudery,  but 
nevertheless  with  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment, she  returned  and  shut  the  window. 
D'Harmental  remained  where  he  was,  and 
as  he  was ;  continuing,  in  spite  of  the 
shutting  of  the  window,  to  advance  into 
the  imaginary"  country  where  his  thoughts 
were  straj'ing. 

Once  or  twice  he  thought  that  he  saw 
the  curtain  of  his  neighbor's  window 
raised,  as  if  she  wished  to  know  whether 
he  whose  indiscretion  had  driven  her  from 
her  place  v/as  still  at  his.  At  last  a  few 
masterly  chords  were  heard;  a  sweet  har- 
monj^  followed  ;  and  it  was  then  D'Har- 
mental who  opened  his  window  in  his  turn. 

He  had  not  been  mistaken,  his  neighbor 
was  an  admirable  musician  ;  she  executed 
two  or  three  little  pieces,  but  without 
blending  her  voice  with  the  sound  of  the 
instrument ;  and  D'Harmental  found  al- 
most as  much  pleasure  in  listening  to  her 
as  he  had  found  in  looking  at  her.  Sud- 
denly she  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  pas- 
sage. D'Harmental  supposed  either  that 
slie  had  seen  him  at  his  window,  and 
wished  to  punish  him  for  his  curiosity,  or 
tliat  some  one  had  come  in  and  interrupt- 
ed her.  He  retired  into  his  room,  but  so 
as  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  window,  and 
soon  discovered  that  his  last  supposition 
was  the  true  one. 

A  man  came  to  the  window,  raised  the 
curtain,  and  pressed  his  fat,  good-natured 
face  against  the  glass,  while  with  one 
hand  he  beat  a  march  against  the  panes. 
The   chevalier  recognized,  in    spite   of  a 


sensible  difference  which  there  was  in  his 
toilet,  the  man  of  the  water-jet  whom  he 
had  seen  on  the  terrace  in  the  morning, 
and  who,  with  a  perfect  air  of  familiar- 
it}',  had  twice  pronounced  the  name  of 
"  Bathilde." 

This  apparition,  more  than  prosaic,  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  might  natui-ally 
have  been  expected  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
brought  D'Harmental  back  from  imagi- 
nary to  real  life.  He  had  forgotten  this 
man,  who  made  such  a  strange  and  per- 
fect contrast  with  the  young  girl,  and 
who  must  doubtless  be  either  her  father, 
her  lover,  or  her  husband.  But  in  either 
of  these  cases,  what  could  there  be  in 
common  between  the  daughter,  the  wife, 
or  the  mistress  of  such  a  man,  and  the 
noble  and  aristocratic  chevalier  ?  The 
wife  !  It  is  a  misfortune  of  her  dependent 
situation  that  she  rises  and  falls  according 
to  the  grandeur  or  vulgarity  of  him  on 
whose  arm  she  leans  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  gardener  was  not  formed 
to  maintain  poor  Bathilde  at  the  height 
to  which  the  chevalier  had  raised  her  in 
his  dreams. 

Then  he  began  to  laugh  at  his  own  foil}-; 
and  the  night  having  arrived,  and  as  he 
had  not  been  outside  the  door  since  the 
day  before,  he  determined  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  town,  in  order  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  the  Prince  de  Cella- 
mare's  reports.  He  wrapped  himself  in 
his  cloak,  descended  the  four  stories,  and 
bent  his  steps  toward  the  Luxembourg, 
where  the  note  which  the  Abbe  Brigand 
had  brought  him  in  the  morning  said  that 
the  regent  was  going  to  supper  without 
guards. 

Arrived  opposite  the4)alace  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, the  chevalier  saw  none  of  those 
signs  which  sliould  announce  that  the 
Due  d'Orleans  was  at  his  daughtei"'s 
house  :  there  was  only  one  sentinel  at  the 
door,  while  from  the  moment  that  the 
regent  entered  a  second  was  generally 
placed  there.  Besides,  he  saw  no  carriage 
waiting  in  the  coui't,  no  footmen  or  out- 
riders: it  was  evident,  then,  that  he  had 
not  come.  The  chevalier  waited  to  see 
him  pass,  for,  as  the  regent  never  break- 
fasted,  and    took   nothing  but   a   cup   of 
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chocolate  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  rarely  supped  later  than  six  o'clock ; 
but  a  quarter  to  six  had  struck  at  the  St. 
Surplice  at  the  moment  when  the  cheva- 
lier turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Conde, 
and  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard. 

The  chevalier  waited  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  Rue  de  Tournon,  going'  from  the 
Rue  du  Petit-Lion  to  the  palace,  without 
seeing  what  he  had  come  to  look  for.  At 
a  quarter  to  eight  he  saw  some  movement 
in  the  Luxembourg.  A  carriage,  with 
outriders  armed  with  torches,  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  steps.  A  minute  after  three 
women  got  in;  he  heard  the  coachman 
call  to  the  outriders,  "  To  the  Palais 
Royal';  "  and  the  outriders  set  off  at  a 
gallop,  the  carriage  followed,  the  sentinel 
presented  arms;  and,  quickly  as  the  ele- 
gant equipage  with  the  royal  arms  of 
France  passed,  the  chevalier  recognized 
the  Duchesse  de  Berr^',  Madame  de  Mou- 
chy,  her  lady  of  honor,  and  Madame  de 
Pons,  her  tire-w^oman. 

There  had  been  an  important  error  in 
the  report  sent  to  the  chevalier ;  it  was 
the  daughter  who  went  to  the  father, 
not  the  father  who  came  to  the  daughter. 

Nevertheless,  the  chevalier  siill  waited, 
for  some  accident  might  have  happened  to 
the  regent,  which  detained  him  at  home. 
An  hour  after  he  saw  the  carriage  repass. 
The  Duchesse  de  Berry  was  laughing  at  a 
stor^^  which  Broglie  was  telling  her.  There 
had  not  then  been  any  serious  accident  ; 
it  was  the  police  of  the  Prince  de  Celia- 
mare,  then,  that  were  at  fault. 

The  chevalier  returned  home  about  ten 
o'clock  without  having  been  met  or  recog- 
nized. He  had  some  trouble  to  get  the 
door  opened,  for,  Recording  to  the  patri- 
archal habits  of  Madame  Denis's  house, 
the  porter  had  gone  to  bed,  and  came  out 
grumbling  to  unfasten  the  bolts.  D'Har- 
mental  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand, 
sa^'ing  to  him,  once  for  all,  that  he  should 
sometimes  return  late,  but  that  each  time 
that  he  did  so  he  would  give  him  the  same; 
upon  which  the  porter  thanked  him,  and 
assured  him  that  he  was  perfectly  welcome 
to  come  home  at  any  time  he  Jiked,  or  even 
not  to  return  at  all. 

On  returning  to  his  room,  D'Harmental 


saw  that  his  neighbor's  was  lighted  up ; 
he  placed  his  candle  behind  a  piece  of 
furniture,  and  approached  the  window, 
so  that,  as  much  as  the  muslin  curtains 
allowed,  he  could  see  into  her  room,  while 
she  could  not  see  into  his. 

She  was  seated  near  a  table,  drawing, 
probabl3%  on  a  card  which  she  held  on 
her  knees,  for  he  saw  her  profile  standing 
out  black  against  the  light  behind  her. 
Shortl}'  another  shadow,  which  the  chev- 
alier recognized  as  that  of  the  good  man 
of  the  terrace,  passed  twice  between  the 
light  and  the  window.  At  last  the  shade 
approached  the  3'oung  girl,  she  offered 
her  forehead,  the  shadov,'  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  it,  and  went  awa^',  with  his  candle 
in  his  hand.  Directly  afterward  the  win- 
dows of  the  fifth  story  were  lighted  up. 
All  these  little  circumstances  spoke  a 
language  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
understand.  The  man  of  the  terrace  was 
not  the  husband  of  Bathilde,  he  must  be 
her  father. 

D'Harmental,  without  knowing  why, 
felt  overjo^^ed  at  this  discovery ;  he 
opened  his  window  as  softly  as  he  could, 
and  leaned  on  the  bar,  which  served  him 
as  a  support,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
shadow.  He  fell  into  the  same  reverie 
out  of  which  he  had  been  startled  that 
morning  by  the  grotesque  apparition  of 
his  neighbor.  In  about  an  hour  the  girl 
rose,  put  down  her  card  and  cra^'^ons  on 
the  table,  advanced  toward  the  alcove, 
knelt  on  a  chair  before  the  second  win- 
dow, and  offered  up  her  praj'ers.  D'Har- 
mental understood  that  her  laborious 
watch  was  finished,  but  remembering  the 
curiosity  of  his  beautiful  neighbor,  when 
he  had  begun  to  play  the  first  time,  he 
wished  to  see  if  he  could  prolong  that 
watch,  and  he  sat  down  to  his  spinet. 
What  he  had  foreseen  happened ;  at  the 
first  notes  which  reached  her,  the  3-oung 
girl,  not  knowing  that  from  the  position 
of  the  light  he  could  see  her  shadow 
through  the  curtains,  approached  the  win- 
dow on  tiptoe,  and  thinking  herself  hid- 
den, she  listened  to  the  melodious  instru- 
ment, which,  like  the  nightingale,  awoke 
to  sing  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

The  concert  would  have  probably  con- 
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tiaued  thus  for  some  hours,  for  D'Har- 
mental,  encouraged  by  the  result  pro- 
duced, felt  an  energ-y  and  an  ease  of  exe- 
cution such  as  he  had  never  known  before. 
Unluckily,  the  occupier  of  the  third  floor 
was  undoubtedl3'  some  clown,  no  lovei-  of 
music,  for  D'Harmental  heard  suddenly, 
just  below  his  feet,  the  noise  of  a  stick 
knocking-  on  the  ceiling*  with  such  violence 
that  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  a 
warning"  to  him  to  put  ofT  his  melodious 
occupation  till  a  more  suitable  period. 
Under  other  circumstances,  D'Harmental 
would  have  sent  the  impertinent  adviser 
to  the  devil,  but  reflecting-  that  any  ill- 
feeling-  on  the  lodger's  part  would  injure 
his  own  reputation  with  Madame  Denis, 
and  that  he  was  playing-  too  heavy  a  g-ame 
to  risk  being-  recognized,  and  not  to  sub- 
mit philosophically  to  all  the  inconven- 
iences of  the  new  position  which  he  had 
adopted,  instead  of  setting-  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  rules  established  with- 
out doubt  between  Madame  Denis  and 
her  lodg-ers,  he  obeyed  the  intimation, 
forgetting-  in  what  manner  that  intima" 
tion  had  been  given  him. 

On  her  part,  as  soon  as  she  heard  noth- 
ing- more,  the  3'oung-  girl  left  the  window, 
and  as  she  let  the  inner  curtains  fall  be- 
hind her,  she  disappeared  from  D'Har- 
mental's  eyes.  For  some  time  longer  he 
could  still  see  a  light  in  her  room  ;  then 
the  light  was  extinguished.  As  to  the 
window  on  the  fifth  floor,  for  some  time 
that  had  been  in  the  most  perfect  dark- 
ness. D'Harmental  also  went  to  bed, 
joyous  to  think  that  there  existed  a  point 
of  sympathy'  between  himself  and  his 
neighbor. 

The  next  day  the  Abbe  Brigand  entered 
the  room  with  his  accustomed  punctualitj". 
The  chevalier  had  already  been  up  more 
than  an  hour  ;  he  had  gone  twenty  times 
to  his  window,  but  without  seeing  his 
neighbor,  although  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  up,  even  before  himself :  indeed, 
on  waking  he  had  seen  the  large  cur- 
tains put  up  in  their  bands.  Thus  he 
was  disposed  to  let  out  liis  ill-humor  on 
any  one. 

*'Ah!  pardieu  !  my  dear  abbe,"  said 
he,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  ;   ^'con- 


gi-atulate  the  prince  for  me  on  his  police  ; 
it  is  perfectly  arr-anged,  on  my  honor  !  " 

"  What  have  you  got  against  them  ?  " 
asked  the  abbe,  with  the  half-smile  which 
was  habitual  to  him. 

"What  have  I  !  I  have,  that,  wishing 
to  judge  for  myself,  last  evening,  of  its 
truth,  I  went  and  hid  myself  in  tlie  Rne 
Tournon.  I  remained  there  four  hours, 
and  it  was  not  the  regent  who  came  to 
his  daughter,  but  Madame  de  Berry  who 
went  to  her  father." 

'-'Well,  we  know  that." 

"  Ah  !  you  know  that  !  "  said  D'Har- 
mental. 

''  Yes,  and  by  this  token,  that  she  left 
the  Luxembourg  at  five  minutes  to  eight, 
with  Madame  de  Mouchy  and  Madame  de 
Pons,  and  that  she  returned  at  half-past 
nine,  bringing  Broglie  with  her,  who  came 
to  take  the  regent's  place  at  table." 

**  And  where  was  the  regent  ?  " 

''The  regent?" 

'•'Yes." 

"That  is  another  story;  you  shall  learn. 
Listen,  and  do  not  lose  a  word  ;  then  we 
shall  see  if  you  will  say  that  the  prince's 
police  is  badly  arranged." 

"I  attend." 

"Our  report  announced  that  at  three 
o'clock  the  duke-regent  w^ould  go  to  play 
tennis  in  the  Rue  de  Seine." 

"Yes." 

"  He  went.  In  about  half  an  hour  he 
left  holding  his  handkerchief  over  his 
eyes.  He  had  hit  himself  on  the  brow 
with  the  racket,  and  with  such  violence 
that  he  had  torn  the  skin  of  his  fore- 
head." 

"  Ah,  this  then  was  the  accident !  " 

"'  Listen.  Then  the  regent,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  Palais  Royal,  was  driven 
to  the  house  of  Madame  de  Sabran.  You 
know  where  Madame  de  Sabran  lives  ?  " 

"She  lived  in  the  Rue  de  Tournon,  but 
since  her  husband  has  become  maitre 
d'hotel  to  the  regent,  she  lives  in  the  Rue 
des  Bons  Enfants,  near  the  Palais  Royal." 

"Exactly:  but  it  seems  that  Madame 
de  Sabran,  who  until  now  was  faithful  to 
Richelieu,  was  touched  by  tlie  pitiable 
state  in  which  she  saw  the  prince,  and 
wished  to  justify  the  proverb,   'Unlucky 
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at  play,  lucky  at  love.'  The  prince,  by  a 
little  note,  dated  half-past  seven,  from  the 
drawing-- room  of  Madame  de  Sabran,  with 
whom  he  supped,  announced  to  BrogUe 
that  he  should  not  g-o  to  the  Luxembourg-, 
and  charg-ed  him  to  go  in  his  stead,  and 
make  his  excuses  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Berr^'." 

•''  Ahj  this  then  was  the  story  which 
Broglie  was  telling,  and  at  which  the 
ladies  were  laughing." 

"  It  is  probable  ;  now  do  3'ou  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  understand  that  the  regent  is 
not  possessed  of  ubiquity,  and  could  not 
be  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Sabran  and 
at  his  daughter's  at  the  same  time." 

"  And  you  onl}^  understand  that  ?  " 

"  My  dear  abbe,  you  speak  like  an  ora- 
cle;  explain  3'ourself." 

''This  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  will 
come  for  you  ;  we  w^ill  go  to  tlie  Rue  des 
Bons  Enfants  together.  To  me  the  local- 
ity is  eloquent." 

'•'  Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  D'Harmental,  '•'  I  see; 
so  near  the  Palais  Royal,  he  will  go  on 
foot.  The  hotel  which  Madame  de  Sa- 
bran inhabits  has  an  entrance  from  the 
Rue  des  Bons  Enfants;  after  a  certain 
hour  they  shut  the  passage  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  opens  on  the  Rue  des 
Bons  Enfants  :  and  he  will  be  obliged,  on 
his  return,  to  follow  either  the  Cour  des 
Fontaines,  or  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Bons 
Enfants,  and  then  we  shall  have  him. 
Mordieu  !  3'ou  are  a  great  man,  and  if 
Monsieur  de  Maine  does  not  make  j^ou 
cardinal,  or  at  least  archbishop,  there 
will  bo  no  justice  done." 

"  I  think,  therefore,  that  now  you  must 
hold  yourself  in  readiness." 

"  I  am  ready." 

"  Have  3^ou  the  means  of  execution  pre- 
pared ?  " ''I  have." 

"  Then  you  can  correspond  with  your 
men  ?  "  ' 

"  By  a  sign." 

"And  that  sign  cannot  betray  you  ?  " 

"Impossible." 

"  Then  all  goes  well,  and  we  may  have 
breakfast ;  for  I  was  in  such  haste  to  tell 
you  the  good  news  that  I  came  out  fast- 
1ns-." 


•'Breakfast,  my  dear  abbe!  you  speak 
C00II3' ;  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you,  except 
the  remains  of  the  pate  and  two  or  three 
bottles  of  wine,  which,  I  believe,  survived 
the  battle." 

"Hum!  hum,"  murmured  the  abbe; 
"  we  will  do  better  than  that,  iiay  dear 
chevalier." 

"  I  am  at  3'our  orders." 

"Let  us  go  down  and  breakfast  with 
our  good  hostess,  Madame  Denis." 

"  And  why  do  you  want  me  to  break- 
fast with  her  ?     Do  I  know  her  ?  " 

"That  concerns  me.  I  shall  present 
3^ou  as  my  pupil." 

"But  we  shall  get  a  detestable  break- 
fast." 

"  Comfort  yourself,     I  know  her  table." 

"  But  this  breakfast  will  be  tiresome." 

"  But  3^ou  will  make  a  friend  of  a  wo- 
man much  known  in  the  neighborhood  for 
her  good  conduct,  for  her  devotion  to  the 
government — a  woman  incapable  of  har- 
boring a  conspirator.  Do  you  understand 
that?" 

"  If  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  abbe, 
I  sacrifice  myself." 

"  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  house, 
where  there  are  two  young  people  who 
play — one  on  the  spinet,  and  the  other  on 
the  guitar — and  a  3'oung  man  who  is  an 
attorne^^'s  clerk  ;  a  house  where  you  may 
go  down  on  Sunday  evenings  to  pla^'^  lots." 

'•  Go  to  the  devil  wiffli  3"our  Madame 
Denis.  Ah  !  pardon,  abbe,  perhaps  3'ou 
are  her  friend.  In  that  case,  imagine  that 
I  have  said  nothing." 

"  I  am  her  confessor,"  replied  the  Abbe 
Brigand,  with  a  modest  air. 

"Then  a  thousand  excuses,  my  dear 
abbe  ;  but  3'ou  are  right  indeed.  Madame 
Denis  is  still  a  beautiful  woman,  perfectlx' 
well  preserved,  with  superb  hands  and 
very  prett3'  feet.  Peste  !  I  remembei- 
that.     Go  down  first ;  I  will  follow." 

"  Why  not  together?  " 
"  But  m3''  toilet,  abbe.  Would  3^ou  have 
me  appear  before  the  Demoiselles  Denis 
with  m3^  hair  in  its  present  state  ?  One 
must  try  to  look  one's  best — que  diable  ! 
Besides,  it  is  better  that  3'ou  should  an- 
nounce me:  I  have  not  a  confessor's  privi- 
lege." 
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"You  are  right.  I  will  g-o  down  and 
announce  you,  and  in  ten  minutes  you  will 
arrive — will  3'ou  not  ?  " 

"  In  ten  minutes.'' 

"  Adieu  !  " "  Au  revoir  !  " 

The  chevalier  had  only  told  half  the 
truth.  He  mig-ht  have  remained  partly 
to  dress,  but  also  in  the  hope  of  seeing" 
his  beautiful  neighbor,  of  whom  he  had 
di-eamed  all  the  nig-ht,  but  in  vain.  He 
remained  hidden  behind  the  curtains  of 
his  window  :  those  of  the  j'oung'  girl  witli 
the  fair  hair  and  the  beautiful  black  exes 
remained  closed.  It  is  true  that,  in  ex- 
change, he  could  perceive  his  neighbor, 
who,  opening  his  door,  passed  out,  with 
the  same  precaution  as  the  day  before, 
first  his  hand,  then  his  head  ;  but  this 
time  his  boldness  went  no  further,  for 
there  was  a  slight  fog,  and  fog  is  essen- 
tially contrary  to  the  organization  of  the 
Parisian  bourgeois.  Our  friend  coughed 
twice,  and  then,  drawing  in  his  head  and 
his  arm,  re-entered  his  room  like  a  tor- 
toise into  his  shell.  D'Harmental  saw 
with  pleasure  that  he  might  dispense  with 
bu^'ing  a  barometer,  and  that  this  neigh- 
bor would  render  him  the  same  service  as 
the  butterflies  which  come  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  remain  obstinately  shut  up  in 
their  hermitages  on  the  daj's  when  it 
rains. 

The  apparition  had  its  ordinar}-  effect, 
and  reacted  on  poor  Bathilde.  Ever}' 
time  that  D'Harmental  perceived  the 
young  girl,  there  was  in  her  such  a  sweet 
attraction  that  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
woman — young,  beautiful,  and  graceful, 
a  musician  and  painter — that  is  to  say, 
the  most  delicious  and  complete  creature 
he  had  ever  met.  But  w4ien,  in  his  turn, 
the  man  of  the  terrace  presented  him- 
self to  the  chevalier's  gaze,  with  his  com- 
mon face,  his  insignificant  figure — that 
indelible  t3-pe  of  vulgarity-  which  attaches 
to  certain  individuals — directly  a  sort  of 
miraculous  transition  took  place  in  the 
chevalier's  mind.  All  the  poetry  disap- 
peared, as  a  machinist's  whistle  causes 
the  disappearance  of  a  fairj^  palace. 
Everything  was  •  seen  by  a  different 
light.  D'Harmental's  native  aristocracy 
regained  the   ascendencv.     Bathilde  was 


then  nothing  but  the  daughter  of  this 
man — that  is  to  say,  a  grisette :  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  elegance,  even 
her  talents,  were  but  an  accident— an 
error  of  nature — something  like  a  rose 
flowering  on  a  cabbage-stalk.  The  chev- 
alier shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  stood 
before  the  glass,  began  to  laugh,  and  to 
wonder  at  the  impression  which  he  had 
received.  He  attributed  it  to  the  pre- 
occupation of  his  mind,  to  the  strange 
and  solitary-  situation,  to  everything,  in 
fact,  except  its  true  cause — the  sovereign 
and  irresistible  power  of  distinction  and 
beauty.  D'Harmental  went  down  to  his 
hostess  disposed  to  find  the  Demoiselles 
Denis  charmin"-. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE     DENIS     FAMILY.  . 

Madame  Denis  did  not  think  it  proper 
that  two   j^oung   persons   as  innocent  as 
her  daughters  should   breakfast  with   a 
young    man  who,  although  he  had  been 
onl}'  three  days    in   Paris,  already  came 
in  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  played 
on  the  harpsichord  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing.    In  vain  the  Abbe  Brigand  affirmed 
that  this  double  infraction  of  the  rules  of 
her  house  should  in  no  degree  lower  her 
opinion  of  bis  pupil,  for  whom    he  could 
answei'  as  for  himself.     All  he  could  ob-* 
tain   was   that    the  young   ladies  should 
appear  at  the  dessert ;  but  the  chevalier 
soon  perceived  that  if  their  mother  had 
ordered   them   not  to   be   seen,    she   had 
not    forbidden    them    to    be    heard,    for 
scarcely   were    they   at    table,    round    a 
veritable   devotee's  breakfast,  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  little  dishes,  tempting 
to  the  eye  and   delicious   to   the   palate, 
when  the  sounds  of  a  spinet  were  heard, 
accompanying    a    voice    which    was    no! 
wanting  in  compass,  but  whose  frequent 
errors  of  intonation  showed   lamentable 
inexperience.     At  the  first  notes  Madame 
Denis  placed  her  hand  on  the  abbe's  arm, 
then,   after   an   instant's   silence,  during 
which   she  listened  with  a  pleased   smile 
to  that  music  which  made  the  chevalier's 
flesh  creep,    ''Do  you   hear?"  she  said. 
"  It  is  our  Athenais  who  is  playing,  and 
it  is  Emilie  who  sinas." 
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The  Abbe  Brigaud,  making-  signs  that 
he  heard  perfectly,  trod  on  D'Harmental's 
foot  under  the  table,  to  hint  that  this  was 
an  opportunity^  for  paying  a  compliment, 

-'Madame,''  said  the  chevalier,  who  un- 
derstood this  appeal  to  his  politeness  per- 
fectly, *'we  are  doubly  indebted  to  you; 
for  you  offer  us  not  only  an  excellent 
breakfast,  but  a  delightful  concert." 

"Yes,"  replied  Madame  Denis,  negli- 
gently, '*  it  is  those  children  :  they  do  not 
know  you  are  here,  and  they  are  practic- 
ing; but  I  will  go  and  tell  them  to  stop." 

Madame  Denis  was  going  to  rise. 

"  What,  madame  !  "  said  D'Harmental, 
"  because  I  come  from  Ravenne  do  you 
believe  me  unworthy  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  talents  of  the  capital  ?  " 

"  Heaven  preserve  me,  monsieur,  from 
having  such  an  opinion  of  you,"  said 
Madame  Denis,  maliciously,  "  for  I  know 
you  are  a  musician ;  the  lodger  on  the 
third  story  told  me  so." 

''In  that  case,  madame,  perhaps  he  did 
not  give  you  a  very  high  idea  of  m}'  merit," 
rephed  the  chevalier,  laughing,  ''for  he 
did  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  little  I 
may  possess." 

"He  only  said  that  it  appeared  to  him 
a  strange  time  for  music.  But  listen, 
Monsieur  Raoul,"  added  Madame  Denis, 
'  "  the  parts  are  changed  now,  my  dear 
abbe,  it  is  our  Athenais  who  sings,  and 
it  is  Emilie  who  accompanies  her  on  the 
guitar." 

It  appeared  that  Madame  Denis  had  a 
weakness  for  Athenais,  for  instead  of  talk- 
ing as  she  did  when  Emilie  was  singing, 
she  listened  from  one  end  to  the  other  to 
the  romance  of  her  favorite,  her  eyes  ten- 
derly fixed  on  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  who, 
still  eating  and  drinking,  contented  him- 
self Avith  nodding  his  head  in  sign  of  ap- 
probation. Athenais  sang  a  little  more 
correctly  than  her  sister,  but  for  this  she 
made  up  b3''  a  defect  at  least  equivalent 
in  the  eyes  of  the  chevalier.  Her  voice 
was  equally'  vulgar. 

As  to  Madame  Denis,  she  beat  wrong 
time  with  her  head,  with  an  air  of  beati- 
tude which  did  infinitely  more  honor  to 
her  maternal  affection  than  to  her  musical 
intelligence. 


A  duet  succeeded  to  the  solos.  The 
young  ladies  appeared  determined  to  give 
their  whole  repertoire.  D'Harmental,  in 
his  turn,  sought  under  the  table  for  the 
abbe's  feet,  to  crush  at  least  one,  but 
he  only  found  those  of  Madame  Denis, 
who,  taking  this  for  a  personal  attention, 
turned  gracioush'  toward  him. 

"Then,  Monsieur  Raoul,"  she  said, 
"3'ou  come,  young  and  inexperiened,  to 
brave  all  the  dangers  of  the  capital  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  taking 
upon  himself  to  answer,  for  fear  that 
D'Harmental  might  not  be  able  to  resist 
answering  hy  some  joke.  "  You  see  in 
this  young  man,  Madame  Denis,  the  son 
of  a  friend  who  was  verj^  dear  to  me  " 
(the  abbe  put  his  table-napkin  up  to  his 
eyes),  "and  whom,  I  hope,  will  do  credit 
to  the  care  I  have  bestowed  on  his  edu- 
cation." 

"  And  monsieur  is  right,"  replied.  Mad- 
ame Denis ;  "  for,  with  his  talents  and 
appearance,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  he 
may  attain." 

"Ah!  but,  Madame  Denis,"  said  the 
Abbe  Brigaud,  "if  you  spoil  him  thus  I 
shall  not  bring  him  to  you  again.  My 
dear  Raoul,"  continued  the  abbe,  address- 
ing him  in  a  paternal  manner,  "  I  hope 
3'ou  will  not  believe  a  word  of  all  this." 
Then,  whispering  to  Madame  Denis, 
"Such  as  3'ou  see  him,  he  miglit  have 
remained  at  Sauvigny,  and  taken  the  first 
place  after  the  squire.  He  has  three 
thousand  livres  a  year  in  the  funds." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  intend  giving 
to  each  of  my  daughters,"  replied  Mad- 
ame Denis,  raising  her  voice,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  chevalier,  and  giving  a  side- 
glance  to  discover  what  effect  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  magnificence  would 
have  upon  him. 

Unfortunately  for  the  future  establish- 
ment of  the  Demoiselles  Denis,  the  cheva- 
lier was  not  thinking  of  uniting  the  three 
thousand  livres  which  this  generous  moth- 
er gave  to  her  daughters  to  the  thousand 
crowns  a  3'ear  which  the  Abbe  Brigaud 
had  bestowed  on  him.  The  shrill  treble 
of  Mademoiselle  Emilie,  the  contralto  of 
Mademoiselle  Athenais,  the  accompani- 
ment of  both,  had  recalled  to  his  recollec- 
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tion  tlio  pure  and  flexible  voice  and  the 
disl-inii-uished  execution  of  his  nei.i^iibor. 
Tlianks  to  that  singular  power  which  a 
g-reat  preoccupation  g"ives  us  over  exterior 
objects,  the  chevaher  had  escaped  from 
the  charivari  which  was  executed  in  the 
adjoining' room,  and  was  following-  a  sweet 
melody  which  floated  in  his  mind,  and 
wliich  pi-otecLed  him,  like  an  enchanted 
armor,  from  the  sharp  sounds  which 
were  flying*  around  him. 

"How  he  listens  !  "  said  Madame  Denis 
to  Brigand.  "  'Tis  worth  while  taking 
trouble  for  a  young"  man  like  that.  I 
shall  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  Monsieur 
Fremond." 

'•'  Who  is  Monsieur  Fremond  ?  "  said  the 
abbe,  pouring  himself  out  something  to 
drink. 

•'  It  is  the  lodger  on  the  third  floor.  A 
contemptible  little  fellow,  with  twelve 
hundred  francs  a  year,  and  whose  temper 
has  ca  used  me  to  have  quarrels  with  every 
one  in  the  house  ;  and  who  came  to  com- 
plain that  Monsieur  Raoul  prevented  him 
and  his  dog  from  sleeping." 

"My  dear  Madame  Denis,"  replied  the 
abbe,  "  3'ou  must  not  quarrel  with  Mon- 
sieur Fremond  for  that.  Two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  is  an  unreasonable  time;  and 
if  mN'  pupil  must  sit  up  till  then,  he  must 
play  in  the  daytime  and  draw  in  the 
evening." 

"  What  !  Monsieur  Raoul  draws  also  !  " 
cried  Madame  Denis,  quite  astonished  at 
so  much  talent. 

"Draws  like  Mignard." 

"Oh!  my  dear  abbe,"  said  Madame 
Denis,  "  if  3'ou  could  but  obtain  one  thing." 

"What  ?  "  asked  the  abbe. 

"  That  he  would  take  the  portrait  of  our 
Athenais." 

The  chevalier  awoke  from  his  reverie, 
as  a  traveler,  asleep  on  the  grass,  feels  a 
serpent  glide  up  to  him,  and  instinctively 
understands  that  a  great  danger  threatens 
him. 

"Abbe!"  cried  he,  in  a  bewildered 
manner,  "no  foil}'  !  '* 

"Oh  !  what  is  the  matter  with  j^our 
pupil  ? "  asked  Madame  Denis,  quite 
frightened. 

Happily,  at  the  moment  when  the  abbe 


was  seeking  a  subterfuge,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  two  young  ladies  entered  blush- 
ing, and,  stepping  from  riglit  to  left,  each 
made  a  low  courtesy. 

"  Well !  "  said  Madame  Denis,  affecting 
an  air  of  severity,  "what  is  this?  Who 
gave  3^ou  permission  to  leave  your  room  ?" 

"Mamma,"  replied  a  voice  which  the 
chevalier  recognizeti,  by  its  shrill  tones, 
for  that  of  Mademoiselle  Emilie,  "we  beg- 
pardon  if  we  have  done  wrong-,  and  are 
willing  to  return." 

••But,  mamma,"  said  another  voice, 
which  the  chevalier  concluded  must  be- 
long to  Mademoiselle  Athenais,  "  we 
thought  that  it  was  agreed  that  we  were 
to  come  in  at  dessert." 

"Well,  come  in,  since  you  are  here  ;  it 
would  be  ridiculous  now  to  go  back.  Be- 
sides," added  Madame  Denis,  seating 
Athenais  between  herself  and  Brigaud, 
and  Emilie  between  herself  and  the  cheva- 
lier, "3'oung  persons  are  always  best — 
are  they  not,  abbe  ? — under  their  mother's 
wing." 

And  Madame  Denis  presented  to  her 
daughters  a  plate  of  bon-bons,  from  which 
they  helped  themselves  with  a  modest  air 
which  did  honor  to  their  education. 

The  chevalier,  during  the  discourse  and 
action  of  Madame  Denis,  had  time  to  ex- 
amine her  daughters. 

Mademoiselle  Emilie  was  a  tall  and  stiff 
personage,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
three,  who  was  said  to  be  very  much  like 
her  late  father  ;  an  advantage  which  did 
not,  however,  suflQce  to  gain  for  her  in  the 
maternal  heart  an  affection  equal  to  what 
Madame  Denis  entertained  for  her  other 
two  children.  Thus  poor  Emilie,  always 
afraid  of  being-  scolded,  i-etained  a  natural 
awkwardness,  which  the  repeated  lessons 
of  her  dancing-master  had  not  been  able 
to  conquer. 

Mademoiselle  Athenais,  on  the  contrary, 
was  little,  plump,  and  rosy ;  and,  thanks 
to  her  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  had 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  devil's  beauty. 
She  did  not  resemble  either  Monsieur  or 
Madame  Denis,  a  singularity  which  had 
often  exercised  the  tongues  of  the  Rue 
St.  Martin  before  she  went  to  inhabit  the 
house  which  her  husband  had  bought  in 
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the  Rue  du  Temps  Perdu.  In  spite  of  this 
absence  of  all  likeness  to  her  parents, 
Mademoiselle  Athenais  was  the  declared 
favorite  of  her  mother,  which  gave  her 
the  assurance  that  poor  Emilie  wanted. 
Athenais,  however,  it  must  be  said,  al- 
ways profited  bj^  this  favor  to  excuse  the 
pretended  faults  of  her  sister. 

Althougii  it  was  scarcely  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning-,  the  two  sisters  were 
dressed  as  if  for  a  ball,  and  carried  all 
the  trinkets  they  possessed  on  their  necks, 
arms,  and  ears. 

This  apparition,  so  confornrable  to  the 
idea  which  D'Harmental  had  formed  be- 
forehand of  the  daughters  of  his  landlady, 
gave  him  a  new"  subject  for  reflection. 
Since  the  Demoiselles  Denis  were  so  ex- 
actlj^  what  they  ought  to  be,  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  their 
position  and  education,  why  was  Ba- 
thilde,  who  seemed  their  equal  in  rank,  as 
visibly  distinguished  as  they  were  vulgai'  ? 
Whence  came  this  immense  difference  be- 
tween girls  of  the  same  class  and  age? 
There  must  be  some  secret,  which  the 
chevalier  would  no  doubt  know  some  day 
or  other.  A  second  pressure  of  the  Abbe 
Brigand's  foot  against  his  made  him  un- 
derstand that,  however  true  his  reflec- 
tions were,  he  had  chosen  a  bad  moment 
for  abandoning  himself  to  them.  Indeed, 
Madame  Denis  took  so  sovereign  an  air 
of  dignity-,  that  D'Harmental  saw  that  he 
had  not  an  instant  to  lose  if  he  wished  to 
efface  from  her  mind  the  bad  impression 
which  his  distraction  had  caused. 

'"Madame,"  said  he  directly,  with  the 
most  gracious  air  he  could  assume,  "  that 
which  I  already  see  of  your  family  fills 
me  Avith  the  most  lively  desire  to  know 
the  rest.  Is  not  your  son  at  home,  and 
shall  not  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
lum  ?" 

"Monsieur,"  answered  Madame  Denis, 
to  whom  so  amiable  an  addi'ess  had  re- 
stored all  her  good  humor,  "  my  son  is 
with  M.  Joulu,  his  master ;  and,  unless 
his  business  brings  him  this  way,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  will  make  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  Parbleu  !  my  dear  pupil,"  said  the 
Abbe    Brigand,    extending   his   hand    to- 


ward the  door;  •'' you  are  like  Aladdin. 
It  is  enough  for  j'ou  to  express  a  wish, 
and  it  is  fulfilled." 

Indeed,  at  this  moment  the^'  heard  on 
the  staircase  the  song  about  Marlborough, 
which  at  this  time  had  all  the  charau  of 
novelty;  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
gave  entrance  to  a  bo}'  with  a  "laughing 
face,  who  much  resembled  Mademoiselle 
Athenais. 

''Good,  good,  good,"  said  the  new- 
comer, crossing  his  arms,  and  remai'king 
the  ordinary  number  of  his  family  in- 
creased by  the  abbe  and  the  chevalier. 
"Not  bad,  Madame  Denis;  she  sends 
Boniface  to  his  office  with  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese,  saying,  '  Beware  of  indiges- 
tion,' and,  in  his  absence,  she  gives  feasts 
and  suppers.  Luckily,  poor  Boniface  has 
a  good  nose.  He  comes  through  the  Rue 
Montmartre ;  he  snuffs  the  wund,  and 
sa^'s,  '  What  is  going  on  there  at  No.  5, 
Rue  du  Temps  Perdu  ?  '  So  he  came,  and 
here  he  is.     Make  a  place  for  one." 

And,  joining  the  action  to  the  word, 
Boniface  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and 
sat  down  between  the  abbe  and  the 
chevalier. 

"Monsieur  Boniface,"  said  Madame 
Denis,  trying  to  assume  a  severe  air, 
"do  you  not  see  that  there  are  strangers 
here?" 

"  Strangers  !"  said  Boniface,  taking  a 
dish  from  the  table,  and  setting  it  before 
himself;  '"and  who  are  the  strangers? 
Are  you  one.  Papa  Brigand?  Are  you 
one,  Monsieur  Raoul  ?  You  are  not  a 
stranger,  you  are  a  lodger."  And,  tak- 
ing a  knife  and  fork,  he  set  to  work  in  a 
manner  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

"Pardieu!  madame,"  said  the  cheva- 
lier, "I  see  with  pleasure  that  I  am  fur- 
ther advanced  than  I  thought  I  was.  I 
did  not  know  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  known  to  Monsieur  Boniface." 

"It  would  be  odd  if  I  did  not  know 
you,"  said  the  lawyer's  clerk,  with  his 
mouth  full  ;  "  you  have  got  my  bed- 
room." 

"How%  Madame  Denis !  "  said  D'Har- 
mental, "  and  you  left  me  in  ignorance 
that  I  had  the  honor  to  succeed  in  my 
room  to  the  heir  apparent  of  your  family  ? 
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I  am  no  long-er  astonished  to  find  m}* 
room  so  g"ayly  fitted  up  :  I  recognize  the 
cares  of  a  mother." 

"  Yes,  much  g-ood  may  it  do  you  ;  but 
I  have  one  bit  of  advice  to  give  you. 
Don't  look  out  of  window  too  much." 

*■  Why  ?  "  asked  D'Harmental. 

"  Wh\-  ?  because  you  have  a  certain 
neighbor  opposite  you." 

''Mademoiselle  Bathilde,"  .said  the 
chevalier,  carried  away  b}'  his  first  im- 
pulse. 

"All!  you  know  that  already?"  an- 
swered Boniface  ;    "  good,   good,    good  ; 

that   will   do." '•'  Will    you   be   quiet, 

monsieur  !  "  cried  Madame  Denis. 

"  Listen  I  "  answered  Boniface  ;  '•  one 
must  inform  one's  lodgers  when  one  has 
prohibited  things  about  one's  house.  You 
are  not  in  a  lawj-er's  office;  you  do  not 
know  that." 

''The  child  is  full  of  wit,'"  said  the 
Abbe  Brigand  in  that  bantering  tone, 
thanks  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
know  whether  he  was  serious  or  not. 

*•'  But,"  answered  Madame  Denis,  "what 
would  you  have  in  common  between  Mon- 
sieur Raoul  and  Bathilde  ?  " 

"  What  in  common  ?  Why,  in  a  week, 
he  will  be  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  it 
is  not  worth  loving  a  coquette." 

"  A  coquette  ?  "  said  D'Harmental. 

"Yes,  a  coquette,  a  coquette,"  said 
Boniface ;  '•'  I  have  said  it,  and  I  do  not 
draw  back.  A  coquette,  who  flirts  with 
the  j-oung  men  and  lives  with  an  old  one, 
without  counting  that  little  brute  of  a 
Mirza,  who  eats  up  all  my  bon-bons,  and 
now  bites  me  every  time  she  meets  me." 

"  Leave  the  room,  mesdemoiselles," 
cried  Madame  Denis,  rising  and  making 
her  daughters  rise  also.  '•  Leave  the 
room.  Ears  so  pure  as  yours  ought  not 
to  hear  such  things." 

And  she  pushed  Mademoiselle  Athenais 
and  Mademoiselle  Emilie  toward  the  door 
of  their  room,  where  she  entered  with 
them. 

As  to  D'Harmental,  he  felt  a  violent 
desire  to  break  Boniface's  head  with  a 
wine-bottle.  Nevertheless,  seeing  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  situation,  he  made  an  effort 
and  restrained  himself. 
J— Vol.  VI. 


"But,"  said  he,  "I  thought  that  the 
bourgeois  whom  I  saw  on  the  terrace — 
for  no  doubt  it  is  of  him  that  j'ou  speak. 
Monsieur  Boniface — "' 

"  Of  himself,  the  old  rascal  ;  what  did 
you  think  of  him  ?  " 

*•  Til  at  he  was  her  father." 

"  Her  father  !  not  quite.  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde  has  no  father." 

"Then,  at  least,  her  uncle?  " 

"'  Her  uncle  after  the  Bretagne  fashion, 
but  in  no  other  manner." 

••  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  Denis,  ma- 
jestically coming  out  of  the  room,  to  the 
most  distant  part  of  which  she  had  doubt- 
less consigned  her  daughters,  "  I  have 
asked  you,  once  for  all,  not  to  talk  impro- 
prieties before  j-our  sisters." 

"'  Ah,  yes,"  said  Boniface,  "' mj- sisters ; 
do  you  believe  that,  at  their  age,  they 
cannot  understand  what  I  said,  partic- 
ularl}'  Emilie,  who  is  three-and-twent}^ 
years  old  ?  " 

"'  Emilie  is  as  innocent  as  a  new-born 
child,"  said  Madame  Denis,  seating  her- 
self between  Brigand  and  D'Harmental. 

"  I  should  advise  you  not  to  reckon  on 
that.  I  found  a  pretty  romance  for  Lent 
in  our  innocent's  room.  I  will  show  it  to 
you,  Pere  Brigaud  ;  you  are  her  confessor, 
and  we  shall  see  if  j^ou  gave  her  permis- 
sion to  read  her  prayers  from  it." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  mischief-maker," 
said  the  abbe,  "  do  yon  not  see  how  you 
are  grieving  your  mother  ?  " 

Indeed  Madame  Denis,  ashamed  of  this 
scene  passing  before  a  young  man  on 
whom,  with  a  mother's  foresight,  she 
had  already  begun  to  cast  an  eye,  was 
nearly  fainting.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  men  believe  less  than  in  women's 
faintings,  and  nothing  to  which  they  give 
way  more  easily.  Whether  he  believed 
in  it  or  not,  D'Harmental  was  too  polite 
not  to  show  his  hostess  some  attention  in 
such  circumstances.  He  advanced  to- 
ward her  with  his  arras  extended.  Mad- 
ame Denis  no  sooner  saw  this  support 
offered  to  her  than  she  let  herself  fall, 
and,  throwing  her  head  back,  fainted  in 
the  chevalier's  arms. 

"Abbe,"  said  D'Harmental,  while  Bon- 
iface profited  by  the  circumstance  to  fill 
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his  pockets  with  all  the  bon-bons  left  on 
the  table,  ''bring  a  chair." 

The  abbe  pushed  forward  a  chair  with 
the  nonchalance  of  a  man  familiar  with 
such  accidents,  and  w^ho  is  beforehand 
quite  secure  as  to  the  result. 

They  seated  Madame  Denis,  and  D'Har- 
mental  gave  her  some  salts,  while  the 
Abbe  Brigaud  tapped  her  softly  in  the 
hollow  of  the  band  ;  but,  in  spite  of  these 
cares,  Madame  Denis  did  not  appear  dis- 
posed to  return  to  herself ;  when  all  at 
once,  when  they  least  expected  it,  she 
started  to  her  feet  as  if  by  a  spring,  and 
gave  a  loud  cry. 

D'Harmental  thought  that  a  fit  of  hys- 
terics was  following  the  fainting.  He 
was  trul}^  frightened,  there  was  such  an 
accent  of  reality  in  the  scream  that  the 
poor  woman  gave. 

'•'  It  is  nothing,"  said  Boniface,  "  I  have 
only  just  emptied  the  water-bottle  down 
her  back.  That  is  what  brought  her  to  ; 
you  saw  that  she  did  not  know  how  to 
manage  it.  Well,  what  ?  "  continued  the 
pitiless  fellow,  seeing  Madame  Denis  look 
angril}^  at  him  ;  "  it  is  I ;  do  you  not 
recognize  me,  Mother  Denis  ?  It  is  your 
little  Boniface,  wiio  loves  you  so." 

"Madame,"  said  D'Harmental,  much 
embain^assed  at  the  situation,  "I  am 
truly  distressed  at  what  has  passed." 

"Oh!  monsieur,"  cried  Madame  Denis 
in  tears,  "  I  am  indeed  unfortunate." 

"Come,  come;  do  not  cry.  Mother 
Denis,  you  are  already  wet  enough,"  said 
Boniface  ;  "you  had  better  go  and  change 
your  linen  ;  there  is  nothing  so  unhealthy 
as  wet  clothes." 

"The  child  is  full  of  sense,"  said  Bri- 
gand, "  and  I  think  you  had  better  follow 
his  advice." 

"If  I  might  join  wry  prayers  to  those  of 
the  abbe,"  said  D'Harmental,  "I  should 
beg  you,  madame,  not  to  inconvenience 
3"0urself  for  us.  Besides,  we  were  just 
going  to  take  leave  of  j'ou." 

"And  you,  also,  abbe?"  said  Madame 
Denis,  with  a  distressed  look  at  Brigand. 

"As  for  me,"  said  Brigand,  who  did 
not  seem  to  fancy  the  part  of  comforter, 
"  I  am  expected  at  the  Hotel  Colbert, 
and  I  must  leave  you." 


"Adieu,  then,"  said  Madame  Denis, 
making  a  curtse}^  but  the  water  trickling 
down  her  clothes  took  away  a  great  part 
of  its  dignity. 

"  Adieu,  mother,"  said  Boniface,  throw- 
ing his  arms  round  her  neck  with  the  as- 
surance of  a  spoiled  child.  "Have  j'ou 
nothing  to  say  to  Maitre  Joulu  ?  " 

"Adieu,  mauvais  sujet,"  replied  the 
poor  woman,  embracing  her  son,  and 
3'ielding  to  that  attraction  which  a 
mother  cannot  resist;  "adieu,  and  be 
steady." 

"As  an  image,  mother,  on  condition 
that  you  will  give  us  a  nice  little  dish  of 
sweets  for  dinner." 

He  joined  the  Abbe  Brigand  and  D'Har- 
mental, who  were  already  on  the  landing. 
"Well,  well,"  said  the  abbe,  lifting  his 
hand   quickly   to    his    waistcoat    pocket, 
"  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  was  onl}^  looking  if  there  was 
not  a  crown  in  your  pocket  for  3- our  friend 
Boniface." 

"Here,"  said  the  abbe,  "here  is  one, 
and  now  leave  us  alone." 

"Papa  Brigand,"  said  Boniface,  in  the 
effusion  of  his  gratitude,  "you  have  the 
heart  of  a  cardinal,  and  if  the  king  onl^' 
make^  you  an  archbishop,  on  my  honor 
you  will  be  robbed  of  half.  Adieu,  Mon- 
sieur Raoul."  continued  he,  addressing 
the  chevalier  as  familiarly  as  if  he  had 
known  him  for  years.  "  I  repeat,  take 
care  of  Mademoiselle  Bathikle  if  j^ou  wish 
to  keep  3'our  heart,  and  give  some  sweet- 
meats to  Mirza  if  3"ou  care  for  yowv  legs;" 
and  holding  b3'  the  banister,  he  cleared 
the  first  flight  of  twelve  steps  at  one 
bound,  and  reached  the  street  door  with- 
out having  touched  a  stair. 

Brigand  descended  more  quietly  behind 
him,  after  having  given  the  chevalier  a 
rendezvous  for  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. 

As  to  D'Harmental,  he  went  back 
thoughtfullv  to  his  attic. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE     CRIMSON     RIBBON. 

What  occupied  the  mind  of  the  cheva- 
lier was  neither  the  denouement  of  the 
drama  where  he  had  chosen  so  important 
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a  part,  nor  the  admirable  prudence  of  the 
Abbe  Brig-aud  in  placing-  him  in  a  house 
which  he  habitually  visited  almost  daily, 
so  that  his  visits,  however  frequent,  could 
not  be  remarkable.  It  was  not  the  digni- 
fied speeches  of  Madame  Denis,  nor  the 
sopi-ano  of  Mademoiselle  Emilio.  It  was 
neither  the  contralto  of  Mademoiselle 
Athenais,  nor  the  tricks  of  M.  Boniface. 
It  was  simply  poor  Bathilde,  whom  he 
had  heard  so  lightly  spoken  of ;  but  our 
reader  Avould  be  mistaken  if  he  supposed 
that  M.  Boniface's  brutal  accusation  had 
in  the  least  deg-ree  altered  the  sentiments 
of  the  chevalier  for  the  young-  girl,  for  an 
instant's  reflection  showed  him  that  such 
an  alliance  was  impossible. 

Chance  mig-htg-ive  a  charming  daughter 
to  an  undistinguished  father.  Necessity 
may  unite  a  young  and  elegant  woman  to 
an  old  and  vulgar  husband,  but  a  liaison, 
such  as  that  attributed  to  the  young  girl 
and  the  bourgeois  of  the  terrace,  can  only 
result  from  love  or  interest.  Now  between 
these  two  there  could  be  no  love ;  and  as 
to  interest,  the  thing  was  still  less  prob- 
able ;  for,  if  they  were  not  in  absolute 
poverty',  their  situation  was  certainly  not 
above  mediocrit}' — not  even  that  gilded 
mediocrity  of  which  Horace  speaks,  with 
a  country  house  at  Tibur  and  Montmo- 
rency, and  which  results  from  a  pension 
of  thirt}'  thousand  sestercia  from  the  Au- 
gustan treasurj^  or  a  government  an- 
nuit}'  of  six  thousand  francs — but  that 
poor  and  miserable  mediocrity  which  only 
provides  from  da}'^  to  day,  and  which  is 
onl}'  prevented  from  becoming  real  pov- 
erty by  incessant  labor. 

D'Harmental  gathered  from  all  this  the 
certainty  that  Bathilde  was  neither  the 
daughter,  wife,  nor  mistress  of  this  ter- 
rible neighbor,  the  sight  of  whom  had 
sufficed  to  produce  such  a  strange  reaction 
on  the  growing  love  of  the  chevalier.  If 
she  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
there  was  a  m^'^stery  about  her  birth ; 
and  if  so,  Bathilde  was  not  what  she 
appeared  to  be.  All  was  explained,  her 
aristocratic  beaut}',  her  finished  educa- 
tion. Bathilde  was  above  the  position 
which  she  was  temporarily  forced  to  oc- 
cup\'  :  there  had   been  in  the   destiny  of 


this  young  girl  one  of  those  overthrows 
of  fortune,  which  are  for  individuals  what 
earthquakes  are  for  towns,  and  she  had 
been  forced  to  descend  to  the  inferior 
sphere  where  he  found  her. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  chev- 
alier might,  without  losing  rank  in  his  own 
estimation,  allow  himself  to  love  Bathilde. 
When  a  man's  heart  is  at  war  with  his 
pride,  he  seldom  wants  excuses  1o  defeat 
his  haughty  enemy.  Bathilde  had  now 
neither  name  nor  family,  and  nothing 
prevented  the  imagination  of  the  man 
who  loved  her  from  i-aising  her  to  a 
height  even  above  his  own  ;  consequent]}', 
instead  of  following  the  friendly  advice  of 
M.  Boniface,  the  first  thing  D'Harmental 
did  was  to  go  to  his  window  and  inspect 
that  of  his  neighbor.  It  was  wide  open. 
If,  a  week  ago,  any  one  had  told  the 
chevalier  that  such  a  simple  thing  as  an 
open  window  would  have  made  his  heart 
beat,  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea. 
However,  so  it  was  ;  and  after  drawing 
a  long  breath,  he  settled  himself  in  a 
corner,  to  watch  at  his  ease  the  young 
girl  in  the  opposite  room,  without  being 
seen  by  her,  for  he  was  afraid  of  fright- 
ening her  b}'  that  attention  which  she 
could  onh'  attribute  to  curiosity,  but  he 
soon  perceived  that  the  room  was  de- 
serted. 

D'Harmental  then  opened  his  window, 
and  at  the  noise  he  made  in  doing  so,  he 
saw  the  elegant  head  of  the  greyhound, 
which,  with  his  ears  always  on  the  watch, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  trust  that  her 
mistress  had  reposed  in  her,  in  making 
her  guardian  of  the  house,  was  awake, 
and  looking  to  see  who  it  Avas  that  thus 
disturbed  her  sleep. 

Thanks  to  the  indiscreet  counter-tenor 
of  the  good  man  of  the  terrace  and  the 
malice  of  M.  Boniface,  the  chevalier 
already'  knew  two  things  very  important 
to  know — namel}',  that  his  neighbor  was 
called  Bathilde,  a  sweet  and  euphonious 
appellation,  suitable  to  a  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  graceful  girl ;  and  that  the  grey- 
hound was  called  Mirza,  a  name  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  no  less  distinguished 
rank  in  the  canine  aristocracy.  Now  as 
nothing  is  to  be  disdained  when  we  wish 
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to  conquer  a  fortress,  and  the  smallest 
intellig-ence  from  within  is  often  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  most  terrible  machines 
of  war,  D'Harmental  resolved  to  com- 
mence opening  communications  with  the 
g-reyhound ;  and  \vitli  the  most  caress- 
ing tone  lie  could  give  to  his  voice,  he 
called  Mirza.  Mirza,  who  was  indolent- 
ly lying  on  the  cushion,  raised  her  head 
quickly,  with  an  expression  of  unmistak- 
able astonishment ;  and,  indeed,  it  must 
have  appeared  strange  to  the  intelligent 
little  animal,  that  a  man  so  perfectl}^ 
unknown  to  her  as  the  chevalier  should 
address  her  by  her  Christian  name.  She 
contented  herself  with  fixing  on  him  her 
uneasy  eyes,  which,  in  the  half-light 
where  she  was  placed,  sparkled,  like  two 
carbuncles,  and  uttering  a  little  dull  sound 
which  might  pass  for  a  growl. 

D'Hai-mental  remembered  that  the 
Marquis  d'Uxelle  had  tamed  the  spaniel 
of  Mademoiselle  Choin,  which  was  a  much 
more  peevish  beast  than  any  greyhound 
in  the  world,  with  roast  rabbits'  heads  ; 
and  that  he  had  received  for  this  deli- 
cate attention  the  baton  of  Marechal  de 
France  ;  and  he  did  not  despair  of  be- 
ing able  to  soften  by  the  same  kind  of 
attention  the  surly  reception  which  Made- 
moiselle Mirza  had  given  to  his  advances  : 
so  he  went  toward  the  sugar-basin  ;  then 
returned  to  the  window,  armed  with  two 
pieces  of  sugar,  large  enough  to  be  divided 
ad  infinitum. 

The  chevalier  was  not  mistaken  ;  at  the 
first  piece  of  sugar  which  fell  near  her, 
]\Iirza  negligently  advanced  her  head ; 
then,  being  by  the  aid  of  smell  made 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  temptation 
offered  to  her,  she  extended  her  paw  to- 
ward it,  drew  it  toward  her,  took  it  in  her 
teeth,  and  began  to  eat  it  with  that  lan- 
guid air  peculiar  to  the  race  to  which  she 
belonged.  This  operation  finished,  she 
passed  over  her  mouth  a  little  red  tongue, 
which  showed,  that  in  spite  of  her  appar- 
ent indifference,  which  was  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  her  excellent  education,  she  was 
not  insensible  to  the  surprise  her  neighbor 
had  prepared  for  her;  instead  of  lying 
down  again  on  the  cushion  as  she  had 
done  the  first  time,  she  remained  seated, 


yawning  languidl}^  but  wagging  her  tail, 
to  show  tliat  she  would  wake  entirely, 
after  two  or  three  such  little  attentions 
as  she  had  just  had  paid  to  her 

D'Harmental,  wlio  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  all  the  King  Charles' 
dogs  of  the  pretty  women  of  the  day,  un- 
derstood the  amiable  intentions  of  Mirza, 
and  not  wishing  to  give  her  time  to 
change  her  mind,  threw  a  second  piece 
of  sugar,  taking  care  that  it  should  fall 
at  such  a  distance  as  to  oblige  her  to 
leave  her  cushion  to  get  it.  This  test 
would  decide  whether  she  was  most  in- 
clined to  laziness  or  greediness.  Mirza 
remained  an  instant  uncertain,  but  then 
greediness  carried  the  day,  and  she  went 
across  the  room  to  fetch  the  piece  of  sugar, 
which  had  rolled  under  the  harpsichord. 
At  this  moment  a  third  piece  fell  near 
the  window,  and  Mirza  came  toward  it ; 
but  there  the  liberality  of  the  chevalier 
stopped  ;  he  thought  that  he  had  now 
given  enough  to  require  some  return,  and 
he  contented  himself  with  calling  Mirza  in 
a  more  imperative  tone,  and  showing  her 
the  other  pieces  of  sugar  which  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

Miiza  this  time,  instead  of  looking  at 
the  chevalier  with  uneasiness  or  disdain, 
rested  her  paws  on  the  window,  and  began 
to  behave  as  she  would  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance.     It  was  finished:  Mirza  was  tamed. 

The  chevalier  remarked  that  it  was  now 
his  turn  to  play  the  contemptuous  with 
Mirza,  and  to  speak  to  her,  in  order  to 
accustom  her  to  his  voice ;  however,  fear- 
ing a  i-eturn  of  pride  on  the  part  of  his 
interlocutor,  who  sustained  her  part  in  the 
dialogue  by  little  whines  and  grumblings, 
he  threw  her  a  fourth  piece  of  sugar, 
which  she  seized  with  greater  avidity  from 
having  been  kept  waiting.  This  time, 
without  being  called,  she  came  to  take 
her  place  at  the  window.  The  chevalier's 
triumph  was  complete.  So  complete,  that 
Mirza,  who  the  day  before  had  given  signs 
of  so  superior  an  intelligence  in  discover- 
ing Bathilde's  return,  and  in  running  to 
the  door  as  she  descended  the  staircase, 
this  time  discovered  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  so  that  her  mistress,  entering 
all  at  once,  surprised  her  in  the  midst  of 
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these  coquetries  with  her  neighbor.  It  is 
but  just  to  say,  however,  that  at  the  noise 
the  door  made  in  opening  Mirza  turned, 
and  recognizing'  Bathilde,  bounded  toward 
her,  lavishing  on  lier  the  most  tender 
caresses  ;  but  we  must  add,  to  the  shame 
of  the  species,  that  this  dut}-  once  accom- 
plished, she  hastened  back  to  the  window. 
This  unusual  action  on  the  part  of  the  dog 
naturally  guided  Bathilde's  eyes  toward 
the  cause  which  occasioned  it.  Her  e^'es 
met  those  of  the  chevalier. 

Bathilde  blushed  :  the  chevalier  bowed; 
and  Bathilde,  without  knowing-  what  she 
was  doing,  returned  the  salute. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  close 
the  wnndow,  but  an  instinctive  feeling  re- 
strained her.  She  understood  that  this 
was  giving  importance  to  a  thing  which 
had  none,  and  that  to  put  herself  on  the 
defensive  was  to  avow  herself  attacked. 
In  consequence,  she  crossed  to  that  part 
of  the  room  where  her  neighbor's  glance 
could  not  reach.  Then,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  minutes,  when  she  returned,  she  found 
that  he  had  closed  his  window.  Bathilde 
understood  that  there  was  discretion  in 
this  action,  and  she  thanked  him.  Indeed, 
the  chevalier  had  just  made  a  master- 
stroke. On  the  terms  which  he  was  on 
with  his  neighbor,  it  was  impossible  that 
both  windows  should  remain  open  at  once ; 
if  the  chevalier's  window  was  open,  his 
neighbor's  must  be  shut :  and  he  knew 
that  when  that  was  closed,  there  was  not 
a  chance  of  seeing  even  the  tip  of  Mirza 's 
nose  behind  the  curtain  ;  v.-hile  if,  on  the 
contrarj',  his  window  was  closed,  hers 
might  possibly  remain  open,  and  he  could 
watch  her  passing  to  and  fro,  or  working, 
which  was  a  great  amusement  for  a  poor 
devil  condemned  to  absolute  seclusion ; 
besides,  he  had  made  an  immense  step  : — 
he  had  saluted  Bathilde,  and  she  had  re- 
turned it.  They  were  no  longer  strangers 
to  each  other,  but,  in  order  that  their  ac- 
quaintance might  advance,  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  too  brusk. 

To  risk  speaking  to  her  after  the  salute 
would  have  been  risking  too  much  ;  it 
was  better  to  allow  Bathilde  to  believe 
that  it  was  all  the  effect  of  chance.  Ba- 
thilde did  not  believe  it,  but  she  appeared 


to  do  so.  The  result  was  that  she  left 
her  window  open,  and,  seeing  her  neigh- 
bor's closed,  sat  down  by  her  own  with 
a  book  in  her  hand.  As  to  Mirza,  she 
jumped  on  to  the  stool  at  her  mistress's 
feet,  but  instead  of  resting  her  head  as 
usual  on  the  knees  of  the  young  girl,  she 
placed  it  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  so 
much  was  she  occupied  with  the  generous 
unknown.  The  chevalier  seated  liimself 
in  the  middle  of  his  room,  took  his  pen- 
cils, and  thanks  to  a  corner  of  his  curtain 
skillfull}'  raised,  he  sketched  the  delicious 
picture  before  him.  Unfortunately  the 
days  were  short,  and  toward  three 
o'clock  the  little  light  which  the  clouds 
and  rain  had  permitted  to  descend  to  the 
earth  began  to  decline,  and  Bathilde  closed 
her  window,  Nevertheless,  even  in  this 
short  time  the  chevalier  had  finished  the 
young  girl's  head,  and  the  likeness  was 
perfect.  There  was  her  waving  hair,  her 
fine  transparent  skin,  the  graceful  curve 
of  her  swan-like  neck ;  in  fact,  all  to 
wiiich  art  can  attain  with  one  of  those 
inimitable  models  which  are  the  despair 
of  artists. 

Wlien  night  closed  in,  the  Abbe  Brigand 
arrived.  The  chevalier  and  he  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  mantles,  and  went  to- 
ward the  Palais  Royal ;  they  had,  it  will 
be  remembered,  to  examine  the  ground. 
The  house  in  which  Madame  de  Sabran 
lived,  since  her  husband  had  been  named 
maitre  d 'hotel  to  the  regent,  was  No.  23, 
between  the  Hotel  de  la  Roche-Guyon  and 
the  passage  formerly  called  Passage  du 
Palais  Royal,  because  it  was  the  only  one 
leading  from  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants 
to  the  Rue  de  Valois.  This  passage,  now 
called  Passage  du  Lycee,  was  closed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  other  gates  of  the 
garden  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening ;  therefore,  having  once 
entered  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Bons 
Enfants,  imless  it  had  a  second  door 
opening  on  the  Rue  de  Valois,  no  one 
could  return  to  the  Palais  Roj'al  after 
eleven  o'clock  without  making  the  round, 
either  by  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits- 
Champs,  or  by  the  Cour  des  Fontaines. 
Thus  it  was  with  Madame  de  Sabran 's 
house ;  it   was   an   exquisite   little  hotel. 
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built  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  before,  by  a 
merchant  who  wished  to  ape  the  great 
lords  and  have  a  petite  maison  of  his  own. 
It  was  a  one-storied  house,  with  a  stone 
galler^^,  on  which  the  servants'  attics 
opened,  and  surmounted  b}'  a  low  tilted 
roof.  Under  the  first-floor  windows  was 
a  larg-e  balcony  which  jutted  out  three  or 
four  feet,  and  extended  right  across  the 
house;  but  some  iron  ornaments,  similar 
to  the  balcony,  and  which  reached  to  the 
terrace,  separated  the  two  windows  on 
each  side  from  the  three  in  the  center,  as 
is  often  done  when  it  is  desired  to  inter- 
rupt exterior  communications.  The  two 
facades  were  exactlj^  similar,  onl3^,  as  the 
Rue  de  Valois  was  eight  or  ten  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  Bons  Enfants,  the  ground- 
floor  windows  and  door  opened  on  a  ter- 
race, where  was  a  little  garden,  filled  in 
spring  with  charming  flowers,  but  which 
did  not  communicate  with  the  street,  the 
onl}'-  entrance  being,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants. 

Tliis  was  all  our  conspirators  could 
wish  ;  the  regent,  once  entered  into  Mad- 
ame de  Sabran's  house,  would — provided 
he  stayed  after  eleven  o'clock,  which  was 
probable — be  taken  as  in  a  trap,  and 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  carry  out 
their  plan  in  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants, 
one  of  the  most  deserted  and  gloomy 
places  in  the  neighborhood  ;  moreover, 
as  this  street  was  surrounded  by  very 
suspicious  houses,  and  frequented  by  very 
bad  company,  it  was  a  hundred  to  one 
that  the}'-  would  not  pay  an^^  attention  to 
cries  which  were  too  frequent  in  that 
street  to  cause  an}^  uneasiness,  and  that 
if  the  watch  arrived,  it  would  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  that  estimable  force, 
long  after  their  intervention  could  be  of 
any  avail.  The  inspection  of  the  ground 
flnished,  the  plans  laid,  and  the  number 
of  the  house  taken,  they  .separated  ;  the 
abbe  to  go  to  the  Arsenal  to  give  Mad- 
ame de  Maine  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  D'Harmental  to  return  to  his 
attic. 

As  on  the  preceding  night,  Bathilde's 
room  was  lighted,  but  this  time  the  young 
girl  was  not  drawing  but  working;  her 


light  was  not  put  out  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  As  to  the  good  man,  he 
had  retired  long  before  D'Harmental 
returned.  The  chevalier  slept  badl}^ ; 
between  a  love  at  its  commencement 
and  a  conspiracj''  at  its  height,  he  nat- 
urally^ experienced  some  sensations  little 
favorable  to  sleep  ;  but  toward  morning 
fatigue  prevailed,  and  he  only  awoke  on 
feeling  himself  violently  shaken  by  the 
arm.  Without  doubt  the  chevalier  was 
at  that  moment  in  some  bad  dream,  of 
which  this  appeared  to  him  the  end,  for, 
still  half  asleep,  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
toward  the  pistols  which  wxre  at  his  side. 

"  Ah,  ah  I"  cried  the  abbe,  '•'  an  instant, 
3^oung  man.  What  a  hurry  3^ou  are  in  ! 
Open  your  eyes  wide — so.  Do  you  not 
recognize  me  ?  " 

'•  Ah  !  "  said  D'Harmental,  laughing, 
"it  is  you,  abbe.  You  did  well  to  stop  me. 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  arrested." 

•'  A  good  sign,"  said  the  Abbe  Brigand  : 
"^\-ou  know  that  dreams  alwaj'-s  go  by 
contraries.     All  will  go  well." 

"  Is  there  anything  new  ?"  asked  D'Har- 
mental. 

"  And  if  there  were,  how  would  3'ou 
receive  it  ?  " 

'•'  I  should  be  enchanted.  A  thing  of 
this  kind  once  undertaken,  the  sooner  it 
is  finished  the  better." 

*'•  Well,  then,"  said  Brigand,  drawing  a 
paper  from  his  pocket  and  presenting  it 
to  the  chevalier,  ''read,  and  glorify  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  for  you  have  3^our 
wish." 

D'Harmental  took  the  paper,  unfolded 
it  as  calml3^  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Report  of  tlip  21th  of  March. 

"  Two  in  the  Morning. 
''  To-night  at  ten  o'clock  the  regent 
received  a  courier  from  London,  who  an- 
nounces for  to-morrow  the  arrival  of  the 
Abbe  Dubois.  As  b3^  chance  the  regent 
was  supping  with  madame,  the  dispatch 
was  given  to  him  in  spite  of  the  late 
hour.  Some  minutes  before.  Mademoiselle 
de  Chartres  had  asked  permission  of  her 
father  to  perform  her  devotions  at  the 
Abbe3^  of  Chelles,  and  he  had  promised  to 
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conduct  her  there ;  but  on  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  his  determination  was  chang-ed 
and  he  has  ordered  the  council  to  meet  at 
noon. 

*•'  At  three  o'clock  the  regent  will  pay 
his  majesty  a  visit  at  the  Tuilerios.  He 
has  asked  for  a  tete-a-tete,  for  lie  is  begin- 
ning- to  be  impatient  at  the  obstinacy  of 
tlie  Marechal  de  Villeroy,  who  will  always 
be  present  at  the  interviews  between  the 
regent  and  his  majesty.  Report  saj's 
that  if  this  obstinac}'  continue,  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  the  marshal. 

"  At  six  o'clock,  the  regent,  the  Chev- 
alier de  Simiane,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Ravanne,  will  sup  with  Madame  de 
Sabran." 

'^Ah,  ah!"  said  D'Harmental;  and 
he  read  the  last  sentence,  weighing  ever\' 
word. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  para- 
graph ?  "  asked  the  abbe. 

The  chevalier  jumped  from  his  bed, 
put  on  his  dressing-gown,  took  from  his 
drawer  a  crimson  ribbon,  a  hammer  and 
a  nail,  and  having  opened  his  window 
(i^t  without  throwing  a  stolen  glance 
at  that  of  his  neighbor),  he  nailed  the 
ribbon  on  to  the  outer  wall, 

''There  is  mN"  answer,"  said  he. 

"  What  the  devil  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  That  means,"  said  D'Harmental, 
"that  3'ou  may  go  and  tell  Madame  de 
Maine  that  I  hope  this  evening  to  fulfill 
m}'  promise  to  her.  And  now  go  away, 
my  dear  abbe,  and  do  not  come  back  for 
two  hours,  for  I  expect  some  one  whom 
it  would  be  better  j'ou  should  not  meet." 

The  abbe,  who  was  prudence  itself,  did 
not  wait  to  be  told  twice,  but  pressed  the 
chevalier's  hand  and  left  him.  Twenty' 
minutes  afterward  Captain  Roquefinette 
entered. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE   RUE   DES   BONS  ENFANTS. 

The  evening  of  the  same  da}',  which 
was  Sunday,  toward  eight  o'clock,  at  the 
moment  when  a  considerable  group  of 
men  and  women,  assembled  round  a 
street   singer  who  was  playing    at    the 


same  time  the  cymbals  with  his  knees 
and  the  tambourine  with  his  hands,  ob- 
structed the  entrance  to  the  Rue  de 
Valois,  a  musketeer  and  two  of  the  light 
horse  descended  a  back  staircase  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  advanced  toward  the 
Passage  du  Lycee,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  opened  on  to  that  street ;  but 
seeing  the  crowd  which  barred  the  waj^, 
the  three  soldiers  stopped  and  appeared 
to  take  council.  The  result  of  their  de- 
liberation was  doubtless  that  the^'  must 
take  another  route,  for  the  musketeer, 
setting  the  example  of  a  new  maneuver, 
threaded  the  Cour  des  Fontaines,  turned 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants, 
and  walking  rapidly — though  he  was  ex- 
tremely' corpulent  —  arrived  at  No.  22, 
which  opened  as  b\'  enchantment  at  his 
approach,  and  closed  again  on  him  and 
his  two  companions. 

At  the  moment  when  they  commenced 
this  little  detour,  a  young  man,  dressed 
in  a  dark  coat,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of 
the  same  color,  and  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes, 
quitted  the  group  which  surrounded  the 
singer,  singing  himself,  to  the  tune  of 
Les  Pendus,  "  Vingt-quatre,  vingt-quatre, 
vingt-quatre,"  and  advancing  rapidly  to- 
ward the  Passage  du  Lj'cee,  arrived  at 
the  further  end  in  time  to  see  the  three 
illustrious  vagabonds  enter  the  house  as 
we  have  said.  He  threw  a  glance  round 
him,  and  b}^  the  light  of  one  of  the  three 
lanterns,  which  lighted,  or  rather  ought 
to  have  lighted,  the  whole  length  of  the 
street,  he  perceived  one  of  those  immense 
coalheavers,  with  a  face  the  color  of  soot, 
so  well  stereotyped  b}'  Greuze,  who  was 
resting  against  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
Hotel  de  la  Roche-Guyon,  on  which  he 
had  hung  his  bag.  For  an  instant  he  ap- 
peared to  hesitate  to  approach  this  man ; 
but  the  coalheaver  having  sung  the  same 
air  and  the  same  burden,  he  appeared  to 
lose  "all  hesitation,  and  went  straight  to 
him. 

"  Well,  captain,"  said  the  man  in  the 
cloak,  "did  .you  see  them  ?  " 

"  As  plainly  as  I  see  you,  colonel — a 
musketeer  and  two  light  horse ;  but  I 
could  not  recognize  them.     However,  as 
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the  musketeer  hid  his  face  in  his  handker- 
chief, I  presume  it  was  the  regent." 

"  Himself  ;  and  the  two  hght  liorse  are 
Simiane  and  Ravanne." 

"Ah,  ah!  my  scholar,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  him  again:  he  is  a  good  boy." 

"  At  any  rate,  captain,  take  care  he 
does  not  recognize  you." 

'•' Recognize  me  !  It  must  be  the  devil 
himself  to  recognize  me,  accoutered  as  I 
am.  It  is  3'ou,  rather,  chevalier,  who 
should  take  the  caution.  You  have  an 
unfortunately  aristocratic  air,  which  does 
not  suit  at  all  with  3'our  dress.  However, 
there  they  are  in  the  trap,  and  we  must 
take  care  they  do  not  leave  it.  Have  our 
people  been  told  ?  " 

''  Your  people,  captain.  I  know  no 
more  of  them  than  they  do  of  me.  I  quit- 
ted the  group  singing  the  burden  which 
was  our  signal.  Did  they  hear  me  ?  Did 
the^^  understand  me  ?  I  know  nothing  of 
it." 

*•'  Be  easy,  colonel.  These  fellows  hear 
half  a  voice,  and  understand  half  a  word." 

Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  man  in  the  cloak 
had  left  the  group,  a  strange  fluctuation 
which  he  had  not  foreseen  began  to  take 
place  in  the  crowd,  which  appeared  to  be 
composed  onl}'"  of  passers-by,  so  that  the 
song  was  not  finished,  nor  the  collection 
received.  The  crowd  dispersed.  A  great 
many  men  left  the  circle,  singly,  or  two 
and  two,  turning  toward  each  other  Avith 
an  imperceptible  gesture  of  the  hand, 
some  by  the  Rue  de  Valois,  some  by  the 
Cour  des  Fontaines,  some  by  the  Palais 
Roj'al  itself,  thus  surrounding  the  Rue 
des  Bons  Enfants,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
center  of  the  rendezvous.  In  consequence 
of  this  maneuver,  the  intention  of  which 
it  is  easy  to  understand,  there  only  re- 
mained before  the  singer  ten  or  twelve 
women,  some  children,  and  a  good  bour- 
geois of  about  forty  years  old,  who,  see- 
ing that  the  collection  was  about  to  begin 
again,  quitted  his  place  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found contempt  for  all  these  new  songs, 
and  humming  an  old  pastoral  which  he 
placed  infinitely  above  them.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  several  men  as  he  passed  them 
made  him  signs  ;  but  as  he  did  not  belong- 


to  an}'  secret  societj^  or  any  masonic  lodge, 
he  went  on,  singing  his  favorite — 
"  Then  let  me  go 
And  let  me  play 
Beneath  the  hazel-tree," 

and  after  having  followed  the  Rue  St. 
Honore  to  the  Barriere  des  Deux  Ser- 
gents,  turned  the  corner  and  disappeared. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  man  in 
the  cloak,  who  had  been  the  first  to  leave 
the  group,  reappeared,  and,  accosting  the 
singer — 

'•'My  friend,"  said  he,  "  mj'^  wife  is  ill, 
and  your  music  will  prevent  her  sleeping. 
If  you  have  no  particular  reason  for  re- 
maining here,  go  to  the  Place  du  Palais 
Royal,  and  here  is  a  crown  to  indemnify 
you." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
singer,  measuring  the  social  position  of 
the  giver  by  his  generosit}'.  "  I  will  go 
directly.  Have  you  an}'  commissions  for 
the  Rue  Mouffetard  ?  " 

"No." 

"Because  I  would  have  executed  them 
into  the  bargain." 

The  man  went  away,  and  as  he  was  at 
once  the  center  and  the  cause  of  the  meet- 
ing, all  that  remained  disappeared  w^lfh 
him.  At  this  moment  the  clock  of  the 
Palais  Ro3^al  struck  nine.  The  j'oung 
man  drew  from  his  pocket  a  watch,  whose 
diamond  setting  contrasted  strangely  with 
his  simple  costume.  He  set  it  exacth% 
then  turned  and  went  into  the  Rue  des 
Bons  Enfants.  On  arriving  opposite  No. 
24,  he  found  the  coalheaver. 

"And  the  singer  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

"  He  is  gone." 

"Good." 

"  And  the  postchaise  ?  "  asked  the  man 
in  the  cloak. 

"'  It  is  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Baillif." 

"  Have  the}'  taken  the  precaution  of 
wrapping  the  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs 
in  rags  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Very  good.  Now  let  us  wait,"  said 
the  man  in  the  cloak. 

"  Let  us  wait, "  replied  the  coalheaver. 
And  all  was  silent. 

An   hour  passed,  during  which   a  few 
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rare  passers-b3'  crossed  the  street  at  in- 
tervals, but  at  length  it  became  almost 
deserted.  The  few  lig-hted  windows  were 
darkened  one  after  the  other,  and  night, 
having"  now  nothing  to  contend  with  but 
the  two  lanterns,  one  of  which  was  oppo- 
site the  chapel  of  St.  Clare,  and  the  other 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Baillif,  at  leng-th 
reigned  over  the  domain  which  it  had 
long  claimed.  Another  hour  passed.  They 
heard  the  w^atch  in  the  Rue  de  Valois ; 
behind  him,  the  keeper  of  the  passage 
came  to  close  the  door. 

"Good,"  murmured  the  man  in  the 
cloak  ;  "  now  we  are  sure  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted." 

"  Provided,"  replied  the coalheaver,  •'  he 
leaves  before  day." 

"  If  he  were  alone,  we  might  fear  his 
remaining,  but  Madame  de  Sabran  will 
scarceh-  keep  all  three." 

"  Peste  !  3^ou  are  right,  captain  ;  and  I 
had  not  thought  of  it ;  however,  are  all 
j^'our  precautions  taken?" ''All." 

"  And  3'our  men  believe  that  it  is  a 
question  of  a  bet?" 

''The3^  appear  to  believe  it,  at  least, 
and  we  cannot  ask  more." 

''Then  it  is  well  understood,  captain. 
You  and  j^our  people  are  drunk.  You 
push  me.  I  fall  between  the  regent  and 
him  W'ho  has  his  arm.  I  separate  them. 
You  seize  on  him  and  gag  him,  and  at  a 
w'histle  the  carriage  arrives,  while  Simi- 
ane  and  Ravanne  are  held  w-ith  pistols  at 
their  throats," 

"But,"  answered  the  coalheaver,  in  a 
low  voice,  "if  he  declares  his  name." 

The  man  in  the  cloak  replied,  in  a  still 
lower  tone,  "  In  conspiracies  there  are  no 
half  measures.  If  he  declares  himself, 
3^ou  must  kill  him." 

"Peste!"  said  the  coalheaver;  "let 
us  try  to  prevent  his  doing  so." 

There  was  no  reph^,  and  all  was  again 
silent.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and 
then  the  center  windows  were  lighted  up. 

"Ah!  ah!  there  is  something  new," 
the3''  both  exclaimed  together. 

At  this  moment  the3^  heard  the  step  of 
a  man,  who  came  from  the  Rue  St.  Hon- 
ore,  and  who  was  preparing  to  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  street. 


The  coalheaver  muttered  a  terrible 
oath ;  however,  tlie  man  came  on,  but 
whether  the  darkness  sufiicod  to  frighten 
him,  or  whether  he  saw  something  suspi- 
cious moving  there,  it  was  evident  that 
he  experienced  some  fear.  As  he  reached 
the  Hotel  St.  Clare,  emplo3'ing  that  old 
ruse  of  cowards  who  wish  to  appear 
brave,  he  began  to  sing ;  but  as  he  ad- 
vanced, his  voice  trembled,  and  though 
the  innocence  of  the  song  proved  the  se- 
renit3^  of  his  heart,  on  arriving  opposite 
the  passage  he  began  to  cough,  which,  as 
we  know,  in  the  gamut  of  terror,  indi- 
cates a  greater  degree  of  fear  than  sing- 
ing. Seeing,  however,  that  nothing  moved 
round  him,  he  took  courage,  and,  in  a 
voice  more  in  harmon3^  with  his  present 
situation  than  with  the  sense  of  the  words, 
he  began — 

"  Then  let  me  go," 
but  there  he  stopped  short,  not  onh"  in 
his  song,  but  in  his  walk :  for,  having 
perceived  two  men  standing  in  a  doorwa  v, 
he  felt  his  voice  and  his  legs  fail  him  at 
once,  and  he  drew  up,  motionless  and 
silent,  Unfortunatel3',  at  this  moment 
a  shadow  approached  the  window.  The 
coalheaver  saw  that  a  crN-  mig-ht  lose 
all,  and  moved,  as  if  to  spring-  on  the  pas- 
senger ;  his  companion  held  him  back. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  "'  do  not  hurt  this 
man  ;  "  and  then,  approaching  him — 
"Pass  on,  m3-  friend,"  said  he,  "but 
pass  quicklv,  and  do  not  look  back." 

The  singer  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice, 
but  made  off  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  and 
his  trembling  condition  allowed,  so  that 
in  a  few  minutes  he  had  disappeared  at 
the  corner  of  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse. 

" 'Twas  time,"  murmured  the  coal- 
heaver ;  "'the3'  are  opening  the  window." 

Tlie  two  men  drew  back  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  shade.  The  window  was 
opened,  and  one  of  the  light  horse  ap- 
peared on  the  balcon3\ 

"  Well  ?  "  said  a  voice,  which  the  coal- 
heaver and  his  companion  recognized  as 
that  of  the  regent,  from  the  interior  of 
the  room.  "'  Well.  Simiane,  what  kind 
of  -vveather  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  replied  Simiane,  "'  I  think  it 
snows." 
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"  You  think  it  snows  ?  " 

"  Or  rains,  I  do,  not  laiow  which,"  con- 
tinued Simiane. 

"What !  "  said  Ravanne,  "  can  you  not 
tell  what  is  falling  ?  *'  and  he  also  came  on 
to  the  balcon3\ 

"After  all,"  said  Simiane,  "I  am  not 
sure  that  anything-  is  falling." 

"  He  is  dead  drunk,"  said  the  regent. 

''I!"  said  Simiane,  wounded  in  his 
amour  propre  as  a  toper,  "  I  dead  drunk  ! 
Come  here,  monseigneur,  come." 

Though  the  invitation  was  given  in  a 
strange  manner,  the  regent  joined  his 
companions,  laughing.  B}^  his  gait  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  himself  was  more  than 
warmed. 

"  Ah  !  dead  drunk,"  replied  .  Simiane, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  the  prince ;  "  well, 
I  bet  you  a  hundred  louis  that,  regent  of 
France  as  you  are,  you  will  not  do  what 
I  do." 

"You  hear,  monseigneur,"  said  a 
female  voice  from  the  room  ;  "  it  is  a 
challenge." 

"  And  as  such  I  accept  it." 

"  Done,  for  a  hundred  louis." 

"  I  go  halves  with  whoever  likes,"  said 
Ravanne. 

"Bet  with  the  marchioness,"  said 
Simiane  ;  "  I  admit  no  one  into  my  games. 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  regent. 

"Marchioness,"  cried  Ravanne,  "fifty 
louis  to  a  kiss." 

"  Ask  Philippe  if  he  permits  it." 

"Yes,"  said  the  regent,  "it  is  a  golden 
bargain  ;  you  are  sure  to  win.  Well,  are 
you  ready,  Simiane  ?  " 

"  I  am  ;  will  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"  Everywhere.     What   are    you  going 
to  do?""^ 
"Look." 

"  AVhere  the  devil  are  you  going  ?  " 
"I  am  going  into  the  Palais  Royal." 
"How?" 
"'By  the  roofs." 

And  Simiane,  seizing  that  kind  of  iron 
fan  which  we  have  said  separated  the 
windows  of  the  drawing-room  from  those 
of  the  bedrooms,  began  to  climb  like  an 

ape. 

"  Monseigneur,"  cried  Madame  de  Sa- 
bran,  bounding  on   to  the  balcony,  and 


catching  the  prince  by  the  arm,  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  follow." 

"Not  follow  !  "  said  the  regent,  freeing 
himself  from  the  marchioness's  arm  ;  "do 
3'OU  know  that  I  hold  as  a  principle  that 
whatever  another  man  tries  I  can  do  ?  If 
he  goes  up  to  the  moon,  devil  take  me  if  I 
am  not  there  to  knock  at  the  door  as  soon 
as  he.     Did  j^ou  bet  on  me,  Ravanne  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  prince,"  replied  the  young- 
man,  laughing. 

"  Tlien  take  3'our  kiss,  3'ou  have  won  ;  " 
and  the  regent  seized  the  iron  bars,  climb- 
ing behind  Simiane,  who,  active,  tall,  and 
slender,  was  in  an  instant  on  the  terrace. 
"But  I  hope  you,  at  least,  will  remain, 
Ravanne  ?"  said  the  marchioness. 

"Long  enough  to  claim  your  stakes," 
said  the  young  man,  kissing  the  beautiful 
fresh  cheeks  of  Madame  de  Sabran.  "Now, 
adieu,"  continued  he,  "I  am  monseig- 
neur's  page  ;  yon  understand  that  I  must 
follow  him." 

And  Ravanne  darted  on  to  the  perilous 
road  already  taken  by  his  companions. 
The  coalheaver  and  the  man  in  the  cloak 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
which  was  repealed  along  the  street  as  if 
every  door  had  an  echo. 

"Ah!  what  is  that?"  said  Simiane, 
who  had  arrived  first  on  the  terrace. 

"  Do  3'ou  see  double,  drunkard  ?  "  said 
the  regent,  seizing  the  railing  of  the  ter- 
race, "  it  is  the  watch,  and  3'ou  will  get  us 
taken  to  the  guard-house  ;  but  I  promise 
you  I  will  leave  .you  there." 

At  these  words  those  who  were  in  the 
street  were  silent,  hoping  that  the  duke 
and  his  companions  would  push  the  joke 
no  further,  but  would  come  down  and  go 
out  by  the  ordinar,y  road. 

"  Oh  !  here  I  am,"  said  the  regent, 
landing  on  the  terrace;  "have  you  had 
enough,  Simiane?" 

"No,  monseigneur,"  replied  Simiane; 
and  bending  down  to  Ravanne,  "that  is 
not  the  watch,"  continued  he,  "  not  a 
musket — not  a  jerkin." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  the 
regent. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Simiane,  making  a 
sign  to  Ravanne,  "  except  that  I  continue 
my  ascent,  and  invite  you  to  follow  me." 
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And  at  these  words,  holding-  out  his 
hand  to  the  reg'ent,  he  began  to  scale  the 
Yooi,  drawing"  him  after  him.  Ravanne 
brought  up  the  rear. 

At  this  sight,  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  their  intention,  the  coal- 
heaver  uttered  a  malediction,  and  the 
man  in  the  cloak  a  cry  of  rage. 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  the  regent,  striding 
on  the  roof,  and  looking  down  the  street, 
where,  by  the  light  from  the  open  win- 
dow, they  saw  eight  or  ten  men  moving, 
'•'what  the  devil  is  that?  a  plot!  Ah! 
one  would  suppose  they  wanted  to  scale 
the  house — they  are  furious.  I  have  a 
mind  to  ask  them  what  we  can  do  to  help 
them." 

"No  joking,  monseigneur,"  said  Simi- 
ane  ;  "let  us  go  on." 

"Turn  by  the  Rue  St.  Honore,"  said 
the  man  in  the  cloak.  "  Forward,  for- 
ward." 

'•'They  are  pursuing  us,"  said  Simiane; 
"quick  to  the  other  side  ;  back." 

"I  do  not  know  what  prevents  me," 
said  the  man  in  the  cloak,  drawing  a  pis- 
tol from  his  belt  and  aiming  at  the  re- 
gent, "from  bringing  him  down  like  a 
partridge." 

"Thousand  furies!"  cried  the  coal- 
heaver,  stopping  him,  "you  will  get  us 
all  hanged  and  quartered." 

"  But  Avhat  are  w^e  to  do  ?  " 

"  Wait  till  they  come  down  alone  and 
break  their  necks,  for  if  Providence  is 
just,  that  little  surprise  awaits  us." 

"'What  an  idea,  Roquefinette  !" 

"'Eh!  colonel;  no  names,  if  you 
please." 

"You  are  right.     Pardieu  !  " 

"  There  is  no  need  ;  let  us  have  the 
idea." 

"'Follow  me,"  cried  the  man  in  the 
cloak,  springing  into  the  passage.  "Let 
us  break  open  the  door  and  we  will  take 
them  on  the  other  side  when  they  jump 
down." 

And  all  that  remained  of  his  compan- 
ions followed  him.  The  others,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six,  were  already  mak- 
ing for  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 

"Let  us  go,  monseigneur,"  said  Simi- 
ane ;  "  we   have   not   a  minute   to   lose  ; 


slide  on  your  back.  It  is  not  glorious, 
but  it  is  safe." 

"  I  think  I  hear  them  in  the  passage," 
said  the  regent;  "what  do  you  think, 
Ravanne  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  at  all,"  said  Ravanne, 
"  I  let  myself  slip." 

And  all  three  descended  rapidly,  and 
arrived  on  the  terrace. 

"Here,  here  !  "  said  a  woman's  voice, 
at  the  moment  when  Simiane  strode  over 
the  parapet  to  descend  his  iron  ladder. 

"  Ah  !  is  it  you,  marchioness  ?  "  said 
the  regent;  "you  arc  indeed  a  friend  in 
need." 

"Jump  in  here,  and  quickly." 

The  three  fugitives  sprang  into  the 
room. 

"  Do  3'ou  like  to  stop  here  ?  "  asked 
^ladame  de  Sabran. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ravanne;  "'  I  will  go  and 
look  for  Canillac  and  his  night-watch." 

"'No,  no,"  said  the  regent ;  "they  will 
be  scaling  your  house  and  treating  it  as 
a  town  taken  by  assault.  Let  us  gain 
the  Palais  Ro3^al." 

And  they  descended  the  staircase  rap- 
idly and  opened  the  garden  door.  There 
they  heard  the  despairing  blows  of  their 
pursuers  against  the  iron  gates. 

"Strike,  strike,  m\'  friends,"  said  the 
regent,  running  with  the  carelessness  and 
activit}'  of  a  young  man,  "  the  gate  is 
solid,  and  will  give  3'ou  plenty  of  work." 

"'Quick,  quick,  monseigneur,"  cried 
Simiane,  who,  thanks  to  his  great  height, 
had  jumped  to  the  ground  hanging  b}'  his 
arms,  "  there  they  are  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  de  Valois.  Put  your  foot  on  my 
shoulder — now  the  other — and  let  your- 
self slip  into,  my  arms.  You  are  sav-ed, 
thank  God." 

"' Draw  3^our  sword,  Ravanne,  and  let 
us  charge  these  fellows,"  said  the  regent. 

•'•'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  monseigneur," 
cried  Simiane,  "follow  us.  I  am  not  a 
coward,  I  believe,  but  what  j^ou  would  do 
is  mere  folh'.     Here,  Ravanne." 

And  the  young  men,  each  taking  one  of 
the  duke's  arms,  led  him  down  a  passage 
of  tjie  Palais  Royal  at  the  moment  when 
those  who  were  running  b}'  the  Rue  de 
Valois  were  at  twenty  paces  from  them. 
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and  when  the  door  of  the  passag-e  fell 
under  the  efforts  of  the  second  troop. 
The  whole  reunited  band  rushed  ag-ainst 
the  g-ate  at  the  moment  that  the  three 
gentlemen  closed  it  behind  them. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  reg-ent,  saluting- 
with  his  hand,  for  as  to  his  hat,  Heaven 
knows  where,  that  was  ;  ''  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  your  heads,  that  all  this  was  only 
a  joke,  for  you  are  attacking-  those  who 
are  stronger  than  yourselves.  Beware, 
to-morrow,  of  the  lieutenant  of  police. 
Meanwhile,  g-ood-night.'' 

And  a  triple  shout  of  laughter  petrified 
the  two  conspirators  leaning-  against  the 
g-ate  at  the  head  of  their  breathless  com- 
panions. 

"  This  man  must  have  a  compact  with 
Satan,"  cried  D'Harmental. 

'•'We  have  lost  the  bet,  my  friends," 
said  Roquefinette,  addressing-  his  men, 
who  stood  waiting  for  orders,  ''  but  we  do 
not  dismiss  you  yet ;  it  is  only  postponed. 
As  to  the  promised  sum,  you  have  already 
had  half  :  to-morrow — you  know  where, 
for  the  rest.  Good-evening.  I  shall  be  at 
the  rendezvous  to-morrow." 

All  the  people  dispersed,  and  the  two 
chiefs   remained   alone. 

"Well,  colonel,"  said  Roquefinette, 
looking  D'Harmental  full  in  the  face. 

'•'  Well,  captain,"  replied  the  chevalier; 
*'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  ask  one  thing  of 
you." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Roquefinette. 

"  To  follow  me  into  some  cross-road  and 
blow  my  brains  out  with  3^our  pistol,  that 
this  miserable  head  may  be  punished  and 
not  recognized." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

''Why  ?  Because  in  such  matters,  when 
one  fails  one  is  but  a  fool.  What  am  I  to 
saj^  to  Madame  de  Maine  now  ?  " 

"What!"  cried  Roquefinette,  "is  it 
about  that  little  hop-o'-my-thumb  that 
you  are  bothering  yourself  ?  Pardieu  ! 
you  are  frantically  susceptible,  colonel. 
Why  the  devil  does  not  her  lame  husband 
attend  to  his  own  affairs.  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  your  prude  with  her  two 
cardinals  and  her  three  or  four  mar- 
quises, who  are  bursting  with  fear  at 
this  moment  in  a  corner  of  the  arsenal. 


while  we  remain  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle,  I  should  like  to  have  seen  if  the\^ 
would  have  climbed  w^alls  like  lizards. 
Stay,  colonel,  listen  to  an  old  fox.  To 
be  a  good  conspirator,  you  must  have, 
first,  what  you  have,  courage ;  but  you 
must  also  have  what  you  have  not, 
patience.  Morbleu  !  if  I  had  such  an 
affair  in  vay  hands,  I  would  answer  for 
it  that  I  would  bring  it  to  a  good  end, 
and  if  you  like  to  make  it  over  to  me 
we   will  talk  of  that." 

"But  in  my  place,"  asked  the  colonel, 
"  what  would  you  say  to  Madame  de 
Maine?" 

"Oh  !  I  should  say,  'M.y  princess,  the 
regent  must  have  been  warned  by  his 
police,  for  he  did  not  leave  as  we  ex- 
pected, and  we  saw  none  but  his  roue 
companions.'  Then  the  Prince  de  Cella- 
mare  will  say  to  you,  '  My  dear  D'Har- 
mental, we  have  no  resources  but  in  3'ou.' 
Madame  de  Maine  will  sa}'  that  all  is 
not  lost  since  the  brave  D'Harmental 
remains  to  us.  The  Count  de  Laval  will 
grasp  3^our  hand  trying  to  pay  you  a 
compliment,  which  he  will  not  finish,  be- 
cause since  his  jaw  is  broken  his  tongue 
is  not  active,  particularly  for  compli- 
ments. The  pardinal  de  Polignac  will 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Alberoni 
will  swear  enough  to  shake  the  heavens 
— in  this  manner  j^ou  will  have  conciliated 
everybod3%  saved  your  amour  propre,  and 
may  return  to  hide  in  your  attic,  which 
I  advise  3'ou  not  to  leave  for  three  or 
four  days  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  hanged. 
From  time  to  time  I  will  pay  3'ou  a  visit. 
You  will  continue  to  bestow  on  me  some 
of  the  liberalities  of  Spain,  because  it  is 
of  importance  to  me  to  live  agreeabl3^, 
and  keep  up  my  spirits ;  then,  at  the 
first  opportunity^  we  recall  our  brave 
fellows,  and  take  our  revenge." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  D'Harmental; 
"  that  is  what  any  other  would  do,  but 
you  see  I  have  some  foolish  ideas — I  can- 
not lie." 

"  Whoever  cannot  lie  cannot  act,"  re- 
plied the  captain  ;  "  but  what  do  I  see 
there  ?  The  bayonets  of  the  watch ;  ami- 
cable institution,  I  recognize  you  there ; 
alwaj's  a  quarter  of  an   hour  too  late. 
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Bub  now  adieu,  colonel,"  continued  he; 
*'  there  is  your  road,  we  must  separate," 
said  the  captain,  showing-  the  Passage  du 
Palais  Royal,  ''and  here  is  mine,"  added 
he,  pointing-  to  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits- 
Champs ;  *'go  quietly,  that  they  may  not 
know  that  you  ought  to  run  as  fast  as 
you  can,  your  hand  on  3'our  hip  so,  and 
singing  '  La  Mere  Gaudichon.'  "  And  the 
captain  followed  the  Rue  de  Valois  at  the 
same  pace  as  the  watch,  who  were  a  hun- 
dred paces  behind  him,  singing  carelessly 
as  he  went. 

As  to  the  chevalier,  he  re-entered  the 
Rue  des  Bons  Enfants,  now  as  quiet  as 
it  had  been  noisy  ten  minutes  before  ;  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Baillif  he  found 
the  carriage,  which,  according  to  its  or- 
ders, had  not  moved,  and  was  waiting 
with  the  door  open,  the  servant  at  the 
step,  and  the  coachman  on  his  box. 

''  To  the  arsenal,"  said  the  chevalier. 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  a  voice  which  made 
D'Harmental  start ;  "  I  know  all  that  has 
passed,  and  I  will  inform  those  who  ought 
to  know.  A  visit  at  this  hour  would  be 
dangerous  for  all." 

"  Is  it  3^ou,  abbe  ?  "  said  D'Harmental, 
tr3ing  to  recognize  Brigaud  in  the  livery 
in  which  he  was  disguised ;  *'  you  would 
render  me  a  real  service  in  taking  the 
news  instead  of  me,  for  on  my  honor  I  do 
not  know  what  to  say." 

"Well,  I  shall  sa}'^,"  said  Brigaud, 
'*  that  3'ou  are  a  brave  and  loyal  gentle- 
man, and  that  if  there  were  tea  like  you 
in  France,  all  would  soon  be  finished  ;  but 
we  are  not  here  to  pa3^  compliments  :  get 
in  quickl3'^ — where  shall  I  take  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  D'Harmental ;  '''  I 
will  go  on  foot." 

"  Get  in.     It  is  safer." 

D'Harmental  complied,  and  Brigaud, 
dressed  as  he  was,  came  and  sat  beside 
him. 

"To  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Gros 
Chenet  and  the  Rue  de  Clery,"  said  the 
abbe. 

The  coachman,  impatient  at  having 
waited  so  long,  obeN'^ed  quickh'.  At  the 
place  indicated  the  carriage  stopped  ;  the 
chevalier  got  out,  and  soon  disappeared 
round  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Temps- 


Perdu.  As  to  the  carriage,  it  rolled  on 
noisclessl3'  toward  the  Boulevards,  like  a 
fairy  car  which  does  not  touch  the  earth. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

JEAN    BITVAT. 

Our  readers  must  now  make  a  better 
acquaintance  with  one  of  the  principal 
personages  in  the  histor3'  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  relate,  of  whom  we  have 
scarcely  spoken.  We  would  refer  to  the 
good  bourgeois,  whom  we  have  seen  quit- 
ting the  group  in  the  Rue  de  Valois,  and 
making  for  the  Barriere  des  Sergents  at 
the  moment  when  the  street-singer  began 
his  collection,  and  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, we  have  since  seen  at  so  inoppor- 
tune a  moment  in  the  Rue  des  Bons 
Enfants. 

Heaven  preserve  us  from  questioning 
the  intelligence  of  our  readers,  so  as  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  had  rec- 
ognized in  the  poor  devil  to  whom  the 
Chevalier  d'Harmental  had  rendered  such 
timely  assistance  the  good  man  of  the 
terrace  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu.  But 
they  cannot  know,  unless  we  tell  them  in 
detail,  what  he  was  ph3'sically,  morall3', 
and  socialh'.  If  the  reader  has  not  for- 
gotten the  little  we  have  alreadj'  told 
him,  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
from  fort3'  to  fort3'-five  3"ears  of  age. 
Now  as  every  one  knows,  after  forty 
3'ears  of  age  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  en- 
tirely forgets  the  care  of  his  person,  with 
which  he  is  not  generally  much  occupied, 
a  negligence  from  which  his  corporeal 
graces  suffer  considerabl3^,  particularh' 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  his  ap- 
pearance is  not  to  be  admired. 

Our  bourgeois  was  a  little  man  of  five 
feet  four,  short  and  fat,  disposed  to  be- 
come obese  as  he  advanced  in  age ;  and 
with  one  of  those  placid  faces  where  all — 
hair,  e3'ebrows,  e3'es,  and  skin — seem  of 
the  same  color ;  in  fact,  one  of  those  faces 
of  which,  at  ten  paces,  one  does  not  dis- 
tinguish a  feature.  The  most  enthusiastic 
pl\ysiognomist,  if  he  had  sought  to  read 
on  this  countenance  some  high  and  curious 
destiny,  would  have  been  stopped  in  his 
examination  as  he  mounted  from  his  great 
blue  eyes  to  his  depressed  forehead,  or  de- 
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scended  from  his  half-open  mouth  to  the 
fold  of  his  double  chin.  There  he  would 
have  understood  that  he  had  under  his 
ej'es  one  of  those  heads  to  which  all  fer- 
mentation is  unknown,  whose  freshness 
is  respected  b}^  the  passions,  g'ood  or  bad, 
and  who  turn  nothing-  in  the  empty  cor- 
iiers  of  their  brain  but  the  burden  of  some 
old  nurser3'^  song".  Let  us  add  that  Provi- 
dence, who  does  nothing  by  halves,  had 
sig-ned  the  original,  of  which  we  have  just 
offered  a  copy  to  our  readers,  by  the  char- 
acteristic name  of  Jean  Buvat. 

It  is  true  that  the  persons  who  ought  to 
have  appreciated  the  profound  nullit\'  of 
spirit,  and  excellent  qualities  of  heart  of 
this  good  man,  suppressed  his  patronymic, 
and  ordinarily  called  him  Le  Bonhomme 
Buvat. 

From  his  earliest  youth  the  little  Buvat, 
who  had  a  marked  repug-nance  for  all 
other  kinds  of  study,  manifested  a  par- 
ticular inclination  for  caligraph,y  :  thus  he 
arrived  every  morning"  at  the  College  des 
Oratoriens,  where  his  mother  sent  him 
gratis,  with  his  exercises  and  translations 
full  of  faults,  but  written  with  a  neatness, 
a  regularit}^  and  a  beauty  which  it  was 
charming  to  see.  The  little  Buvat  was 
whipped  ever}'-  day  for  the  idleness  of  his 
mind,  and  received  the  writing  prize  every 
year  for  the  skill  of  his  hand.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  passed  from  the  Epitome 
Sacrce,  which  he  had  recommenced  five 
times,  to  the  Epitome  Grsecee;  but  the 
professor  soon  perceived  that  this  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  put  him  back  for 
the  sixth  time  in  the  Epitome  Sacrte. 
Passive  as  he  appeared,  j^oung  Buvat  was 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  pride.  He  came 
home  in  the  evening  crying  to  his  mother, 
and  complaining  of  the  injustice  which 
had  been  done  him,  declaring,  in  his  grief, 
a  thing-  which  till  then  he  had  been  care- 
ful not  to  confess,  namely,  that  there  were 
in  the  school  children  of  ten  years  old 
more  advanced  than  he  was. 

Widow  Buvat,  who  saw  her  son  start 
every  morning  with  his  exercises  perfectl}" 
neat  (which  led  her  to  believe  that  there 
could  be  no  fault  to  be  found  with  them), 
went  the  next  day  to  abuse  the  good 
fathers.     They  replied  that  her  son  was 


a  good  boy,  incapable  of  an  evil  thought 
toward  God,  or  a  bad  action  toward  his 
neighbor ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  so  awfullj'-  stupid  that  they  advised 
her  to  develop,  by  making  him  a  writing- 
master,  the  only  talent  with  which  nature 
had  blessed  him.  This  counsel  was  a  ray 
of  light  for  Madame  Buvat:  she  under- 
stood that,  in  this  manner,  the  benefit 
she  should  derive  from  her  son  would  be 
immediate.  She  came  back  to  her  house, 
and  communicated  to  her  son  the  new 
plans  she  had  formed  for  him.  Young 
Buvat  saw  in  this  only  a  means  of  es- 
caping the  castigation  which  he  received 
ever}'  morning,  for  which  the  prize,  bound 
in  calf,  that  he  received  every  3'ear  was 
not  a  compensation. 

He  received  the  propositions  of  his 
mother  with  great  joy ;  promised  her 
that,  before  six  months  were  over,  he 
would  be  the  first  writing-master  in  the 
capital ;  and  the  same  day,  after  having, 
from  his  little  savings,  bought  a  knife 
with  four  blades,  a  packet  of  quills,  and 
two  copy-books,  set  himself  to  the  work. 
The  good  Oratoriens  were  not  deceived 
as  to  the  true  vocation  of  young  Buvat. 
Caligraphy  was  with  him  an  art  which 
almost  became  drawing.  At  the  end  of 
six  months,  like  the  ape  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  he  wrote  six  kinds  of  writing; 
and  imitated  men's  faces,  trees,  and  ani- 
mals. At  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  thought  he  might 
now  give  out  his  prospectus.  He  worked 
at  it  for  three  months,  day  and  night; 
and  almost  lost  his  sight  over  it.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  had  accomplished  a 
chef-d'oeuvre. 

It  was  not  a  simple  writing,  but  a  real 
picture  representing  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  divided  almost  like  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Raphael.  In  the  upper  part, 
consecrated  to  Eden,  was  the  Eternal  Fa- 
ther drawing  Eve  from  the  side  of  the 
sleeping  Adam,  and  surrounded  hy  those 
animals  which  the  nobility  of  their  nature 
brings  near  to  man,  such  as  the  lion,  the 
horse,  and  the  dog.  At  the  bottom  was 
the  sea,  in  the  depths  of  which  were  to  be 
seen  swimming  the  most  fantastic  fishes, 
and  on  the  surface  a  superb  three-decked 
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vessel.  On  the  two  sides,  trees  full  of 
birds  put  the  heavens,  Avliich  they  touched 
with  their  topmost  brandies,  in  commu- 
nication with  the  earth,  which  they 
g-rasped  with  their  roots ;  and  in  the 
space  left  in  the  middle  of  all  this,  in 
the  most  perfectl3'  horizontal  line,  and 
reproduced  in  six  different  writings,  was 
the  adverb  ''"'pitilessly."  This  time  the 
artist  was  not  deceived  ;  the  picture  pro- 
duced the  effect  Avhich  he  expected.  A 
week  afterward  young-  Buvat  had  five 
male  and  two  female  scholars.  His  rep- 
utation increased  ;  and  Madame  Buvat, 
after  some  time  passed  in  greater  ease 
than  she  had  known  even  in  her  hus- 
band's lifetime,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
dying  perfectly  secure  about  her  son's 
future. 

As  to  him,  after  having  sufiicienth^ 
mourned  his  mother,  he  pursued  the 
course  of  his  life,  one  day  exactly  like 
the  other.  He  arrived  thus  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  or  twent3"-seven,  having 
passed  the  stormy  part  of  existence  in  the 
eternal  calm  of  his  innocent  and  virtuous 
good  nature.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  good  man  found  an  opportunity  of 
doing  a  sublime  action,  which  he  did  in- 
stinctively and  simply,  as  he  did  every- 
thing ;  but  perhaps  a  man  of  mind  might 
have  passed  it  over  without  seeing  it, 
or  turned  away  from  it  if  he  had  seen 
it.  There  was  in  the  house  No.  6,  in  the 
Rue  des  Orties,  of  w^hich  Buvat  occupied 
the  attic,  a  young  couple  who  were  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  quarter  for  the 
harmony  in  which  they  lived.  They  ap- 
peared made  for  each  other.  The  husband 
was  a  man  of  from  thirtj'-four  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  a  southern  origin, 
with  black  eyes,  beard  and  hair,  sunburned 
complexion,  and  teeth  like  pearls.  He  was 
called  Albert  du  Rocher,  and  was  the  son 
of  an  ancient  Cevenol  chief,  who  had  been 
forced  to  turn  Catholic,  with  all  his  family, 
at  the  persecutions  of  Monsieur  Baville  ; 
and  half  from  opposition,  half  because 
youth  seeks  youth,  he  had  entered  the 
household  of  M.  le  Due  de  Chartres,  which 
was  being  reformed  just  at  that  time, 
having  suffered  much  in  the  campaign 
preceding  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  where 


the  ptincc  had  made  his  debut  in  arms. 
Du  Rocher  had  obtained  the  i)lace  of  La 
Neuville,  who  had  been  killed  in  that 
charge  which,  conducted  by  the  Due  de 
Ciiartres,  had  decided  the  victory. 

The  winter  had  interrupted  the  cam- 
paign, but  in  the  spring  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg had  recalled  all  tliose  ofEcers  who 
shared  tlieir  life  between  war  and  pleasure. 
The  Due  de  Chartres,  always  eager  to 
draw  a  sword  which  the  jealousy  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  so  often  replaced  in  the  scab- 
bard, was  one  of  the  first  to  answer  this 
appeal.  Du  Rocher  followed  him  with  all 
liis  military  household.  The  great  day  of 
Nerwinden  arrived.  Tlie  Due  de  Chartres 
had,  as  usual,  the  command  of  the  guards; 
as  usual  he  charged  at  their  head,  but  so 
furiously  that  five  times  he  found  himself 
almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  fifth  time  he  had  near  him  only  a 
young  man  whom  he  scarcely  knew;  but  la 
the  rapid  glance  which  he  cast  on  him  he 
recognized  one  of  those  spirits  on  whom 
one  may  reh',  and  instead  of  yielding,  as  a 
brigadier  of  the  enemj^'s  army,  who  had 
recognized  him,  proposed  to  him,  he  blew 
the  proposer's  brains  out  with  his  pistol. 
At  the  same  instant  two  shots  were  fired, 
one  of  which  took  off  the  prince's  hat,  and 
the  other  turned  from  the  handle  of  his 
sword.  Scarcely  had  these  two  shots  been 
fired  when  those  who  had  discharged  them 
fell  simultaneously,  thrown  down  by  the 
prince's  companion  —  one  b}''  a  saber- 
stroke,  the  other  by  a  bullet.  A  general 
attack  took  place  on  these  two  men,  who 
were  miraculoush'  saved  from  an}'  ball. 
The  prince's  horse,  however,  fell  under 
him.  The  young  man  who  was  with  him 
jumped  from  his,  and  offered  it  to  him. 

The  prince  hesitated  to  accept  this  sei"- 
vice,  which  might  cost  him  who  rendered 
it  so  dear ;  but  the  young  man,  who  was 
tall  and  powerful,  thinking  that  this  was 
not  a  moment  to  exchange  politenesses, 
took  the  prince  in  his  arms  and  forced 
him  into  the  saddle.  At  this  moment, 
M.  d'Arcy,  who  had  lost  his  pupil  in  the 
melee,  and  who  was  seeking  for  him  with 
a  detachment  of  light  horse,  came  up,  just 
as,  in  spite  of  their  courage,  the  prince 
and  his  companion  were  about  to  be  killed 
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or  taken.  Both  were  without  wound,  al- 
though the  prince  had  received  four  bul- 
lets in  his  clothes.  The  Due  de  Chartres 
held  out  his  hand  to  his  companion,  and 
asked  him  his  name  ;  for,  although  his 
face  was  known  to  him,  he  had  been  so 
short  a  time  in  his  service  that  he  did  not 
remember  his  name.  The  young-  man  re- 
plied that  he  was  called  Albert  du  Rocher, 
and  that  he  had  taken  the  place  of  La 
Neuville,  who  was  killed  at  Steinkirk. 

Then,  turning  toward  those  who  had 
just  arrived — 

•'Gentlemen,"  said  the  prince,  "you 
have  prevented  me  from  being  taken,  but 
this  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Du  Rocher, 
"has  saved  me  from  being  killed." 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  Due 
de  Chartres  named  Du  Rocher  his  first 
equerr}',  and  three  years  afterward,  hav- 
ing retained  the  grateful  affection  which 
he  had  vowed  to  him,  he  married  him  to 
a  young  person  whom  he  loved,  anU  gave 
her  a  dowr^y. 

As  M.  le  Due  de  Chartres  was  still  but 
a  young  man,  this  dowry  was  not  large, 
but  he  promised  to  take  charge  of  the 
advancement  of  his  protegee.  This 
3^oung  person  was  of  English  origin  ;  her 
mother  had  accompanied  Madame  Hen- 
riette  when  she  came  to  France  to  marry 
Monsieur ;  and  after  that  princess  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  Chevalier  d'Effiat, 
she  had  passed,  as  lady-in-waiting,  into 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Dauphine  ;  but, 
in  1690,  the  Grand  Dauphine  died,  and 
the  Englishwoman,  in  her  insular  pride, 
refused  to  sta^^  with  Mademoiselle  Choin, 
and  retired  to  a  little  country  house  which 
she  hired  near  St.  Cloud,  where  she  gave 
herself  up  entirely  to  the  education  of  her 
little  Clarice.  It  was  in  the  journeys  of 
the  Due  de  Chartres  to  St.  Cloud  that 
Du  Rocher  made  acquaintance  with  this 
young  girl,  whom,  as  we  have  said,  he 
married  in  1697.  It  was,  then,  these 
young  people  who  occupied  the  first  floor 
of  the  house  of  which  Buvat  had  the  attic. 
The  young  couple  had  first  a  son,  wliose 
ciiligraphic  education  was  confided  to 
Buvat  from  the  age  of  four  years.  The 
young  pupil  was  making  the  most  sat- 
isfactory  progress   when  he  was  carried 


off  by  tlie  measles.  The  despair  of  the 
parents  was  great ;  Buvat  shared  it,  the 
more  sincerely  that  his  pupil  had  shown 
such  aptitude.  This  sympathy  for  their 
grief,  on  the  part  of  a  stranger,  attached 
them  to  him ;  and  one  day,  when  the 
3'oung  man  was  complaining  of  the  pre- 
carious future  of  artists,  Albert  du  Ro- 
cher proposed  to  him  to  use  his  influence 
to  procure  him  a  place  at  the  government 
library.  Buvat  jumped  with  joy  at  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  public  functionarj'^ ; 
and,  a  month  afterward,  Buvat  received 
his  brevet  as  employe  at  the  library,  in 
the  manuscript  department,  with  a  salary 
of  nine  hundred  livres  a  year.  From  this 
day,  Buvat,  in  the  pride  natural  to  his 
new  position,  neglected  his  scholars,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  forms.  Nine  hundred  livres, 
secured  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  quite 
a  fortune,  and  the  worthy  writer,  thanks 
to  the  royal  munificence,  began  to  lead  a 
life  of  ease  and  comfort,  promising  his 
good  neighbors  that  if  they  had  a  second 
child  no  one  but  himself  should  teach  him 
to  write.  On  their  parts,  the  poor  par- 
ents wished  much  to  give  this  increase  of 
occupation  to  the  worth3-  writer.  God 
heard  their  desire.  Toward  the  termina- 
tion of  1702,  Clarice  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter. 

Great  was  the  joy  through  the  whole 
house.  Buvat  did  not  feel  at  all  at  his 
ease ;  he  ran  up  and  down  stairs,  beating 
his  thighs  with  his  hands,  and  singing 
below  his  breath  the  burden  of  his  fav- 
orite song,  "  Then  let  me  go,  and  let  me 
play,"  etc.  That  da^',  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  been  appointed,  that  is  to 
say,  during  two  years,  he  arrived  at  his 
office  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  instead  of  ten 
o'clock  exactly.  A  supernumerary,  who 
thought  tliat  he  must  be  dead,  had  asked 
for  his  place. 

The  little  Bathilde  was  not  a  week  old 
before  Buvat  wished  to  begin  teaching 
her  her  strokes  and  pot-hooks,  saying, 
that  to  learn  a  thing  well,  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  young.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  made  to 
understand  that  he  must  wait  till  she  was 
two  or  three  years  old.     He  resigned  him- 


He  then  returneu  to  his  work  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  artist.— Page  325. 
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self ;  but,  in  expectation  of  that  time,  he 
set  about  preparing-  copies.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  CUirice  kept  her  word, 
and  Buvat  had  the  satisfaction  of  sol- 
emnly putting-  her  first  pen  into  the  hands 
of  Bathilde. 

It  was  the  besrinning  of  the  year  1707, 
and  the  Due  de  Chartrcs  had  become  Due 
d'Orleans,  by  the  death  of  Monsieur,  and 
had  at  last  obtained  a  command  in  Spain, 
where  he  was  to  conduct  the  troops  to  the 
Marechal  de  Berwick.  Orders  were  di- 
rectly given  to  all  his  military  household 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
5th  of  March.  As  first  equerrj",  it  was 
necessary  that  Albert  should  accompany 
the  prince.  This  news,  which  would  have 
formerly  given  him  the  highest  jo}',  made 
him  now  almost  sad,  for  the  health  of 
Clarice  began  to  fill  him  with  the  great- 
est uneasiness;  and  the  doctor  had  al- 
lowed the  word  consumption  to  escape 
him.  Whether  Clarice  felt  herself  seri- 
ously attacked,  or  whether,  more  natural 
still,  she  feared  onl}"  for  her  husband,  her 
burst  of  grief  was  so  wild  that  Albert 
himself  could  not  help  crying-  with  her, 
and  little  Bathilde  and  Buvat  cried  be- 
cause the}^  saw  the  others  cry. 

The  5th  of  March  arrived  ;  it  was  the 
day  fixed  for  the  departure.  In  spite  of 
her  grief,  Clarice  had  busied  herself  with 
her  husband's  outfit,  and  had  wished  that 
it  was  worthy'  of  the  prince  whom  he  ac- 
companied. Moreover,  in  the  midst  of 
her  tears  a  ray  of  proud  joy  lit  up  her 
face  when  she  saw  Albert  in  his  elegant 
uniform,  and  on  his  noble  war-horse.  As 
to  Albert,  he  was  full  of  hope  and  pride ; 
the  poor  wife  smiled  sadly  at  his  dreams 
for  the  future;  but  in  order  not  to  dispirit 
him  at  this  moment,  she  shut  her  grief  up 
in  her  own  heart,  and  silencing-  her  fears 
which  she  had  for  him,  and,  perhaps,  also 
those  which  she  experienced  for  herself, 
she  was  the  first  to  say  to  him,  ''Think 
not  of  me,  but  of  j'our  honor.'' 

The  Due  d'Orleans  and  his  corps  d'ar- 
mee  entered  Catalonia  in  the  first  days  of 
April,  and  advanced  directlA^  by  forced 
marches,  across  Arragon.  On  arriving  at 
Segorbe,  the  duke  learned  that  the  Mare- 
chal de  Berwick  held  himself  in  readiness 


for  a  decisive  battle  ;  and  in  his  eagerness 
to  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action 
he  sent  Albert  on  at  full  speed,  charging 
him  to  tell  the  marshal  that  the  Due 
d'Orleans  was  coming  to  his  aid  with  ten 
thousand  men,  and  to  pra3'  that  if  it  did 
not  interfere  with  his  arrangement.s,  he 
would  wait  for  him  befoi-e  joining  battle. 

Albert  left,  but  bewildered  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  misled  by  ignorant  guides,  he 
was  only  a  da}'^  before  the  army,  and  he 
arrived  at  the  marshal's  camp  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  engagement  was  going 
to  commence.  Albert  asked  where  the 
marshal  was ;  they  showed  his  position, 
on  the  left  of  the  arm\',  on  a  little  hill, 
from  which  he  overlooked  the  whole  plain. 
The  Due  de  Berwick  was  there  surround- 
ed b}^  his  staff :  Albert  put  his  horse  to 
the  gallop  and  made  straight  toward  him. 

The  messenger  introduced  himself  to 
the  marshal  and  told  him  the  cause  of 
his  coming.  The  marshal's  only  answer 
was  to  point  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  tell 
him  to  return  to  the  prince,  and  inform 
him  what  he  had  seen.  But  Albert  had 
smclled  powder,  and  was  not  willing  to 
leave  thus.  He  asked  permission  to  wait 
till  he  could  at  least  give  him  the  news 
of  a  victory.  At  that  moment  a  charge 
of  dragoons  seemed  necessary  to  the  mar- 
shal ;  he  told  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to 
carry  the  order  to  charge  to  the  colonel. 
The  3'oung  man  started  at  a  gallop,  but 
he  had  scarcelj"^  gone  a  third  of  the  dis- 
tance which  separated  the  hill  from  the 
position  of  the  regiment,  when  his  head 
was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  fallen  from  his  stirrups  when 
Albert,  seizing  this  occasion  to  take  part 
in  the  battle,  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  trans- 
mitted the  order  to  the  colonel,  and  in- 
stead of  returning  to  the  marshal,  drew 
his  sword,  and  charged  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment. 

This  charge  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  day,  and  penetrated  so  com- 
pletely to  the  heart  of  the  imperial  guard 
that  they  began  to  give  way.  The  marehal 
had  involuntarily  watched  the  young  offi- 
cer throughout  the  melee,  recognizing 
him  b}'  his  uniform.  He  saw  him  arrive 
at  the  enemy's  standard,  engage  in  a  per- 
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sonal  contest  with  him  who  carried  it; 
then,  when  the  regiment  had  taken  Ihght, 
he  saw  him  returning- with  his  conquest  in 
his  arms.  On  reaching  the  marshal  he 
threw  the  colors  at  liis  feet :  opening  his 
mouth  to  speak,  instead  of  words,  it  was 
blood  that  came  to  his  lips.  The  marshal 
saw  him  totter  in  his  saddle,  and  advanced 
to  support  him,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
do  so  Albert  had  fallen  ;  a  ball  had  pierced 
his  breast.  The  marshal  sprung  from  his 
horse,  but  the  brave  young  man  laj^  dead 
on  the  standard  he  had  just  taken.  The 
Due  d'Orleans  arrived  the  day  after  the 
battle.  He  regretted  Albert  as  one  re- 
grets a  gallant  gentleman  ;  but,  after  all, 
he  had  died  the  death  of  the  brave,  in  the 
midst  of  victor}',  and  on  the  colors  he 
himself  had  taken.  What  more  could  be 
desired  by  a  Frenchman,  a  soldier,  and  a 
gentleman  ? 

The  duke  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  poor  widow.  If  anything  could  con- 
sole a  wife  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
it  would  doubtless  be  such  a  letter ;  but 
poor  Clarice  thought  but  of  one  thing, 
that  she  had  no  longer  a  husband,  and 
that  her  child  had  no  longer  a  father. 
At  four  o'clock  Buvat  came  in  from  the  li- 
brary ;  t\iey  told  him  that  Clarice  wanted 
him,  and  he  went  down  directly.  The 
poor  woman  did  not  cry,  she  did  not  com- 
plain ;  she  stood  tearless  and  speechless, 
her  eyes  fixed  and  hollow  as  those  of  a 
maniac.  AVhen  Buvat  entered,  she  did 
not  even  turn  her  head  toward  him,  but 
merelj'  holding  out  her  hand,  she  pre- 
sented him  the  letter.  Buvat  looked  right 
and  left  to  endeavor  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter,  but  seeing  nothing  to  direct 
his  conjectures,  he  looked  at  the  paper 
and  read  aloud : 

"  Madame — Your  husband  has  died  for 
France  and  for  me.  Neither  France  nor 
I  can  give  you  back  yoxiv  husband,  but 
remember  that  if  ever  you  are  in  want  of 
anything,  we  are  both  yonv  debtors. 
^'  Your  affectionate, 

*' Philippe  d'Orleans." 

"What !"  cried  Buvat,  fixing  his  great 
eyes  on  Clarice,  *'M.  du  Rocher— it  is  not 
possible !" 


''  Papa  is  dead,"  said  little  Bathilde, 
leaving  the  corner  where  she  was  plaj'ing 
with  her  doll,  and  running  to  her  mother; 
"is  it  true  that  papa  is  dead  ?  " 

"Alas  !  yes,  my  dear  cliild  !"  said  Clar- 
ice, finding  at  once  words  and  tears.  "Oh 
3'es,  it  is  true ;  it  is  but  too  true,  unhappy 
that  we  are  !  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Buvat,  who  had  been 
seeking  for  some  consolation  to  offer, 
"  you  must  not  grieve  thus ;  pei'haps  it 
is  a  false  report." 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  the  letter  is  from 
the  Due  d'Orleans  himself?"  cried  the 
poor  widow.  "  Yes,  m^^  child,  your  father 
is  dead.  Weep,  my  child ;  perhaps  in  see- 
ing your  tears  God  will  have  pity  on  me ;" 
and  saying  these  things,  the  poor  widow 
coughed  so  painfully  that  Buvat  felt  his 
own  breast  torn  by  it,  but  his  fright  was 
still  greater  when  he  saw  that  the  hand- 
kerchief which  she  drew  from  her  mouth 
was  covered  with  blood.  Then  he  under- 
stood that  a  greater  misfortune  threatened 
Bathilde  than  that  which  had  just  befallen 
her. 

The  apartments  which  Clarice  occupied 
were  now  too  large  for  her.  No  one  was 
astonished  when  she  left  them  for  smaller 
ones  on  the  second  floor.  Besides  her 
grief,  which  annihilated  all  her  other 
faculties,  Clarice  felt,  in  common  with  all 
other  noble  hearts,  a  certain  unwillingness 
to  ask,  even  from  her  countr}-,  a  reward 
for  the  blood  which  had  been  spilled  for  it, 
particularly  when  that  blood  is  still  warm, 
as  was  that  of  Albert.  The  poor  widow 
hesitated  to  present  herself  to  the  minister- 
at-war  to  ask  for  her  due.  At  the  end  of 
three  months,  when  she  took  courage  to 
make  the  first  steps,  the  taking  of  Re- 
quena  and  that  of  Saragossa  had  already 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza.  Clarice  showed  the  prince's  letter. 
The  secretary  replied  that  with  such  a 
letter  she  could  not  fail  in  obtaining  what 
she  wanted,  but  that  she  must  wait  for  his 
highness's  return.  Clarice  looked  in  a 
glass  at  her  emaciated  face,  and  smiled 
sadly. 

"Wait!"  said  she;  "' yes,  it  would  be 
better,  but  God  knows  if  I  shall  have  the 
time." 
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The  result  of  this  repulse  was,  that 
Clarice  left  her  lodging-  on  the  second 
floor  for  two  little  rooms  on  the  third. 
The  poor  widow  had  no  other  fortune 
tlian  her  husband's  savings.  The  little 
dowry  which  the  duke  had  given  her  had 
disappeared  in  the  purchase  of  furniture 
and  her  husband's  outfit.  As  the  new 
lodging  which  she  took  was  much  smaller 
than  the  other,  no  one  was  astonished 
that  Clarice  sold  part  of  her  furniture. 

The  return  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  was 
expected  in  the  autuum,  and  Clarice 
counted  on  this  to  ameliorate  her  situa- 
tion :  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
the  army,  instead  of  taking  winter  quar- 
ters, continued  tlie  campaign,  and  news 
arrived  that,  instead  of  returning,  the 
duke  was  about  to  lay  siege  to  Lerida. 
Now,  in  1647,  the  great  Conde  himself 
had  failed  before  Lerida,  and  the  new 
siege,  even  supposing  that  it  ever  came 
to  a  successful  issue,  threatened  to  be  of 
a  terrible  length. 

Clarice  risked  some  new  advances.  This 
time  the\^  had  forgotten  even  her  hus- 
band's name.  She  had  again  recourse 
to  the  prince's  letter,  which  had  its  ordi- 
nary efTect ;  but  they  told  her  that  after 
the  siege  of  Lerida  the  duke  could  not  fail 
to  return,  and  the  poor  widow  was  again 
obliged  to  wait. 

She  left  her  two  rooms  for  a  little  attic 
opposite  that  of  Buvat,  and  she  sold  the 
rest  of  her  furniture,  onlj'  keeping  a 
table,  some  chairs,  Bathilde's  little  cot," 
and  a  bed  for  herself. 

Buvat  had  seen,  without  taking  much 
notice,  these  frequent  removals,  but  it 
w^as  not  very  difficult  to  understand  his 
neighbor's  situation.  Buvat,  who  was  a 
careful  man,  had  some  savings  which  he 
had  a  great  wish  to  put  at  his  neighbor's 
service  ;  but  Clarice's  pride  increased  with 
lier  poverty,  and  poor  Buvat  had  never 
yet  dared  to  make  the  offer.  Twentj^ 
times  he  had  gone  to  her  with  a  little 
rouleau,  which  contained  his  whole  fortune 
of  fifty  or  sixty  louis,  but  every  time  he 
left  without  having  dared  to  take  it  out 
of  his  pocket  :  but  one  day  it  happened 
that  Buvat,  descending  to  go  to  business, 
having  met  the  landlord  who  was  making 


his  quarterl}'  round,  and  guessing  that  his 
neighbor  might  be  embarrassed,  even  for 
so  small  a  sum,  took  the  proprietor  into 
his  own  room,  saying  that  the  daj'  before 
Madame  du  Kocher  had  given  him  the 
money,  that  he  might  get  both  receipts 
at  once.  The  landlord,  who  had  feared  a 
dela}'  on  the  part  of  his  tenant,  did  not 
care  from  whence  the  money  came,  and 
willihgl}'  gave  the  two  receipts. 

Buvat,  in  the  naivete  of  his  soul,  was 
tormented  by  this  good  action  as  b}'  a 
crime.  He  was  three  or  four  days  with- 
out daring  to  present  himself  to  his  neigh- 
bor, so  that  when  he  returned,  he  found 
her  quite  affected  by  what  she  thought  an 
act  of  indifference  on  his  part,  Buvat 
found  Clarice  so  much  changed  during 
these  few  days,  that  he  left  her  wiping 
his  eyes,  and  for  the  first  time  he  went  to 
bed  without  having  sung,  during  the  fif- 
teen turns  he  generally  took  in  his  bed- 
room— 

"  Then  let  me  go,"  etc. 

which  was  a  proof  of  melanchol}'  pre- 
occupation. 

The  last  days  of  winter  passed,  and 
brought,  in  passing,  the  news  that  Lerida 
had  surrendered,  and  that  the  young  and 
indefatigable  general  was  about  to  be- 
siege Tortosa.  This  was  the  last  blow 
for  poor  Clarice.  She  understood  that 
spring  was  coming,  and  with  it  a  new 
campaign,  which  would  retain  the  duke 
with  the  army.  Strength  failed  her, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  take  to  her 
bed. 

The  position  of  Clarice  was  frightful. 
She  did  not  deceive  herself  as  to  her 
illness.  She  felt  that  it  was  mortal,  and 
she  had  no  one  in  the  world  to  whom  she 
could  recommend  her  child.  The  poor 
woman  feared  death,  not  on  her  own  ac- 
count, but  on  her  daughter's,  who  would 
not  have  even  the  stone  of  her  mother's 
tomb  to  rest  her  head  on,  for  the  unfort- 
unate have  no  tomb.  Her  husband  had 
only  distant  relations,  from  whom  she 
could  not  solicit  aid ;  as  to  her  own 
family,  born  in  France,  where  her  mother 
died,, she  had  not  even  known  them;  be- 
sides, she  understood  that  if  there  were 
any  hope  from  that  quarter,  there  was 
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no  longer  the  time  to  seek  it.     Death  was 
approaching-. 

One  nig-ht  Buvat,  who  the  evening  be- 
fore had  left  Clarice  devoured  b}'^  fever, 
heard  her  groaning  so  deeply,  that  be 
jumped  from  his  bed  and  dressed  himself 
to  go  and  offer  her  help  ;  but  on  arriving 
at  the  door,  he  did  not  dare  to  enter  or 
to  knock — Clarice  was  sobbing  and  pray- 
ing aloud.  At  this  moment  Bathilde 
woke  and  called  her  mother.  Clarice 
drove  back  her  tears,  took  her  child  from 
the  cradle,  and  placing  her  on  her  knees 
on  her  own  bed,  made  her  repeat  what 
prayers  she  knew,  and  between  each  of 
them  Buvat  heard  her  cr}^  in  a  sad  voice — 
>''0h,  my  God  !  listen  to  my  poor  child!  " 

There  was  in  this  nocturnal  scene — the 
child  scarcely  out  of  the  cradle,  and  a 
mother  half  way  to  the  grave,  both  ad- 
dressing the  Lord  as  their  only  support 
in  the  silence  of  night — something  so 
deeply  sad  that  good  Buvat  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  inwardl}^  swore,  what  he  had 
not  dared  to  offer  aloud,  that  though 
Bathilde  might  be  an  orphan,  yet  she 
should  not  be  abandoned.  God  had  heard 
the  double  prayers  which  had  ascended  to 
Him,  and  He  had  granted  them. 

The  next  day  Buvat  did  what  he  had 
never  dared  to  do  before.  He  took  Ba- 
thilde in  his  arms,  leaned  his  good-nat- 
ured round  face  against  the  charming 
little  face  of  the  child,  and  said  softl}^ — 

"  Be  eas3%  poor  little  innocent,  there  are 
yet  good  people  on  the  earth." 

The  little  girl  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  Buvat  felt  that  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  as  he  had 
often  heard  that  you  must  not  cry  before 
sick  people,  for  fear  of  agitating  them,  he 
drew  out  his  watch,  and  assuming  a  gruff 
voice  to  conceal  his  emotion — 

''Hum,  it  is  a  quarter  to  ten,  I  must 
go.     Good-daj",  Madame  du  Rocher." 

On  the  staircase  he  met  the  doctor,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  patient. 
As  he  was  a  doctor  who  came  through 
charity-,  and  did  not  consider  himself  at 
all  bound  to  be  considerate  when  he  was 
not  paid,  he  replied  that  in  three  days  she 
would  be  dead. 

Coming  back    at   four  o'clock,  Buvat 


found  the  whole  house  in  commotion. 
The  doctor  had  said  that  they  must  send 
for  the  viaticum.  They  had  sent  for  the 
cure,  and  he  had  arrived,  and,  preceded 
b3'^  the  sacristan  and  his  little  bell,  he  had 
without  an}^  preparation  entered  the  sick 
room.  Clarice  received  it  with  her  hands 
joined,  and  her  eyes  turned  toward  heav- 
en; but  the  impression  produced  on  her 
was  not  the  less  terrible.  Buvat  heard 
singing,  and  thought  what  must  have 
happened.  He  went  up  directly,  and 
found  the  landing  and  the  door  of  the 
sick  room  surrounded  by  all  the  gossips 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  had,  as  was  the 
custom  at  that  time,  followed  the  holy 
sacrament.  Round  the  bed  where  the 
d3'ing  woman  was  extended,  already  so 
pale  and  motionless  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  two  great  tears  that  ran 
down  her  cheeks,  she  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  marble  statue  Ijing  on  a 
tomb,  the  priests  were  singing  the  pray- 
ers for  the  d3dng,  and  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  the  little  Bathilde,  whom  they  had 
separated  from  her  mother,  that  she 
might  not  distract  her  attention  during 
her  last  act  of  religion,  was  seated  on  the 
ground,  not  daring  to  cr3^,  frightened  at 
seeing  so  many  people  she  did  not  know, 
and  hearing  so  much  she  did  not  under- 
stand. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  Buvat,  the  child  ran 
to  him  as  the  only  person  she  knew  in 
this  grave  assembly.  Buvat  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  knelt  with  her  near  the 
bed  of  the  dying  woman.  At  this  moment 
Clarice  lowered  her  e3^es  from  the  heavens 
toward  the  earth,  Without  doubt  she 
had  been  addressing  a  pra3^er  to  Heaven 
to  send  a  protector  to  her  daughter.  She 
saw  Bathilde  in  the  arms  of  the  only 
friend  she  had  in  the  world.  With  the 
penetrating  glance  of  the  dying  she  read 
this  pure  and  devoted  heart,  and  saw 
what  he  had  not  dared  to  tell  her;  and 
as  she  sat  up  in  bed  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  him,  uttering  a  cry  of  gratitude  and 
joy,  such  as  the  angels  onl3^  can  under- 
stand ;  and,  as  if  she  had  exhausted  her 
remaining  strength  in  this  maternal  out- 
burst, she  sank  back  fainting  on  the  bed. 

The    religious    ceremony  was  finished. 
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The  priesis  ivlired  first,  then,  the  pious 
followed  ;  the  indifferent  and  curious  re- 
mained till  the  last.  Among-  this  number 
were  several  women.  Buvat  asked  if 
there  was  none  among-  them  who  knew 
a  good  sick-nurse.  One  of  them  pre- 
sented herself  directly,  declared,  in  the 
midst  of  a  chorus  of  her  companions, 
that  she  had  all  the  necessary  virtues  for 
this  honorable  situation,  but  that,  just  on 
account  of  these  g'ood  qualities,  she  was 
accustomed  to  be  paid  a  week  in  advance, 
as  she  was  much  soug-ht  after  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Buvat  asked  the  price  of  this 
week.  She  replied  that  to  any  other  it 
would  be  sixteen  livres,  but  as  the  poor 
lady  did  not  seem  rich,  she  would  be  con- 
tented with  twelve.  Buvat,  who  had  just 
received  his  month's  pay,  took  two  crowns 
from  his  pocket  and  gave  them  to  her 
without  bargaining.  He  would  have  given 
double  if  she  had  asked  it. 

Clarice  was  still  fainting.  The  nurse 
entered  on  her  duty  by  giving  her  some 
vinegar  instead  of  salts.  Buvat  retired. 
As  to  Bathilde,  she  had  been  told  that 
her  mother  was  asleep.  The  poor  child 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  sleep 
and  death,  and  returned  to  her  corner  to 
plaj'^  with  her  doll. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Buvat  returned 
to  ask  news  of  Clarice.  She  had  recov- 
ered from  her  fainting,  but  though  her 
ej-es  were  open  she  did  not  speak.  How- 
ever, she  recognized  him,  for  as  soon  as 
he  entered  she  joined  her  hands  as  if  to 
pray,  and  then  she  appeared  to  seek  for 
something  under  her  bolster.  The  nurse 
shook  her  head,  and  approaching  the 
patient : 

"Your  pillow  is  very  well,"  said  she, 
"you  must  not  disarrange  it."  Then 
turning  to  Buvat,  "Ah!  these  sick  peo- 
ple ! "  added  she,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders, "thej"  are  always  fancying  ■  that 
there  is  something  making  them  uncom- 
fortable :  it  is  death,  only  they  do  not 
know  it." 

Clarice  sighed  deeply,  but  remained 
motionless.  The  nurse  approached  her, 
and  passed  over  her  lips  the  feather  of  a 
quill  dipped  in  a  cordial  of  her  own  inven- 
tion, which  she  had  just  been  to  fetch  at 


the  chemist's.  Buvat  could  not  support 
this  spectacle  ;  he  recommended  the  mo- 
ther and  child  to  the  care  of  the  nurse, 
and  left. 

The  next  day  Clarice  was  still  worse, 
for  though  her  eyes  were  open,  she  did 
not  seem  to  recognize  any  one  but  her 
daughter,  who  was  lying  near  her  on  the 
bed,  and  whose  little  hand  she  held.  On 
her  part  the  child,  as  if  she  felt  that  this 
was  the  last  maternal  embrace,  remained 
quiet  and  silent.  On  seeing  her  kind 
friend  she  onl^'  said,  ''Mamma  sleeps." 

It  appeared  to  Buvat  that  Clarice 
moved  as  if  she  heard  and  recognized 
her  child's  voice,  but  it  might  have  been 
onlj"  a  nervous  trembling.  He  asked  the 
nurse  if  the  sick  woman  had  wanted 
anything.  She  shook  her  head,  saying, 
"What  would  be  the  use?  It  would  be 
mone}'  thrown  away.  These  apotheca- 
ries make  quite  enough  already."  Buvat 
would  have  liked  to  staj'  with  Clarice,  for 
he  saw  that  she  had  not  long  to  live,  but 
he  never  would  have  thought  of  absent- 
ing himself  for  a  day  from  business  un- 
less he  were  dying  himself.  He  arrived 
there,  then,  as  usual,  but  so  sad  and  mel- 
ancholy that  the  king  did  not  gain  much 
by  his  presence.  They  remarked  with 
astonishment  that  that  day  Buvat  did 
not  wait  till  four  o'clock  had  struck  to 
take  off  the  false  blue  sleeves  which  he 
wore  to  protect  his  coat ;  but  that  at  the 
first  stroke  of  the  clock  he  got  up,  took 
his  hat,  and  went  out.  The  supernumera- 
ry, who  had  already  asked  for  his  place, 
watched  him  as  he  went,  then,  when  he 
had  closed  the  door,  "Well!"  said  he, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  chief, 
"  there  is  one  who  takes  it  easy." 

Buvat's  presentiments  were  confirmed. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  he  asked  the 
porter's  wife  how  Clarice  was. 

"Ah,  God  be  thanked  !"  replied  she; 
"  the  poor  woman  is  happy ;  she  suffers 
no  more." 

"She  is  dead  !  "  cried  Buvat,  with  that 
shudder  ahvaj'S  produced  hy  this  terrible 
word. 

"  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago," 
replied  she ;  and  she  went  on  darning 
her  stocking,  and  singing  a  merry  song 
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which  she   had   mterrupted   to   reply   to 
Buvat. 

Buvat  ascended  the  steps  of  the  stair- 
case one  by  one,  stopping  frequently  to 
wipe  his  forehead  ;  then,  on  arriving-  on 
the  landing,  where  was  his  room  and  that 
of  Clarice,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  his  head 
against  the  wall,  for  he  felt  his  legs  fail 
him.  He  stood  silent  and  hesitating, 
when  he  thought  he  heard  Bathilde's 
voice  crying.  He  remembered  the  poor 
child,  and  this  gave  him  courage.  At 
the  door,  however,  he  stopped  again ; 
then  he  heard  the  groans  of  the  little 
girl  more  distinctly. 

"  Mamma  !  "  cried  the  child,  in  a  little 
voice  broken  by  sobs,  '''  will  you  not  wake  ? 
Mamma,  why  are  you  so  cold?"  Then, 
running  to  the  door  and  striking  with  her 
hand,  ''Come,  my  kind  friend,  come," 
said  she;  "  I  am  alone,  and  I  am  afraid." 
Buvat  was  astonished  that  they  had 
not  removed  the  child  from  her  mother's 
room;  and  the  profound  pity  which  the 
poor  little  creature  inspired  made  him  for- 
get the  painful  feeling  wh'^ch  had  stopped 
him  for  a  moment.  He  then  raised  his 
hand  to  open  the  door.  The  door  was 
locked.  At  this  moment  he  heard  the 
porter's  wife  calling  him.  He  ran  to  the 
stairs  and  asked  her  where  the  key  was. 
''Ah!"  replied  she,  "how  stupid  I 
am ;  I  forgot  to  give  it  you  as  you 
passed." 

Buvat  ran  down  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

'^'^  And  why  is  the  key  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  landlord  placed  it  here  after  he 

had  taken  awa}^  the  furniture,"  answered 

she. 

"  What !  taken  away  the  furniture  ?  " 
cried  Buvat. 

"  Of  course,  he  has  taken  away  the 
furniture.  Your  neighbor  was  not  rich, 
M.  Buvat,  and  no  doubt  she  owes  money 
on  all  sides.  Ah  !  the  landlord  will  not 
stand  tricks  ;  the  rent  first.  That  is  but 
fair.  Besides,  she  does  not  want  furni- 
ture any  more,  poor  dear  !  " 
"  But  the  nurse,  where  is  she  ?  " 
"  When  she  saw  that  her  patient  was 
dead,  she  went  away.  Her  business  was 
finished,  but  she  will  come  back  to  shroud 
her  for  a  crown,  if  you  like.     It  is  gener- 


ally the  portress  who  does  this  :  but  I 
cannot;  I  am  too  sensitive." 

Buvat  understood,  shuddering  at  all 
that  had  passed.  He  went  up  quickly. 
His  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
find  the  lock ;  but  at  length  the  key 
turned,  and  the  door  opened.  Clarice 
was  extended  on  the  ground  on  the  mat- 
tress out  of  her  bed,  in  the  middle  of 
the  dismantled  room.  An  old  sheet  was 
thrown  over  her,  and  ought  to  have  hid- 
den her  entirely,  but  little  Bathilde  had 
moved  it  to  seek  for  her  mother's  face, 
which  she  was  kissing  when  he  entered. 

*' Ah,  my  friend,"  cried  she,  ''wake 
my  mamma,  who  sleeps  still.  Wake  her, 
I  beg  !  "  And  the  child  ran  to  Buvat, 
who  was  watching  from  the  door  this 
pitiable  spectacle.  Buvat  took  Bathilde 
back  to  the  corpse. 

"Kiss  your  mother  for  the  last  time, 
my  poor  child,"  said  he. 

The  child  obeyed. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "let  her  sleep. 
One  day  God  will  wake  her;"  and  he 
took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
awn3^  The  child  made  no  resistance. 
She  seemed  to  understand  her  weakness 
and  her  isolation. 

He  put  her  in  his  own  bed,  for  thej'^  had 
carried  away  even  the  child's  cot ;  and 
when  she  was  asleep,  he  went  out  to  give 
information  of  the  death  to  the  commis- 
sary of  the  quarter,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral. 

When  he  returned,  the  portress  gave 
him  a  paper,  which  the  nurse  had  found 
in  Clarice's  hand.  Buvat  opened  and 
recognized  the  letter  from  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans.  This  was  the  sole  inheritance 
which  the  poor  mother  had  left  to  her 
daughter. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

BATHILDE. 

In  going  to  make  his  declaration  to  the 
commissary  of  the  quarter  and  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  funeral,  Buvat  had 
not  forgotten  to  look  for  a  woman  who 
could  take  care  of  little  Bathilde,  an  ofiQce 
which  he  could  not  undertake  himself ; 
firsth^  because  he  was  entirel}'  ignorant 
of  its   duties ;  and,  secondly,  because   it 
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would  be  impossible  to  leave  the  child 
alone  durin^si-  the  six  hours  he  spent  daily 
at  the  office.  Fortunate! j',  he  knew  the 
very  person  he  wanted  ;  a  woman  of  from 
thirty-live  to  thirtj^-eight  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  in  Madame  Buvat's  service, 
and  whose  g'ood  qualities  he  had  duly 
appreciated.  It  was  arranged  with  Na- 
nette—  for  this  was  the  good  woman's 
name— that  she  should  live  in  the  house, 
do  the  cooking,  take  care  of  little  Bathilde, 
and  have  fifty  livres  a  year  wages,  and 
her  board.  This  new  arrangement  must 
greatly  change  all  Buvat's  habits,  by  ob- 
liging him  to  have  a  housekeeper,  whereas 
he  liad  always  lived  as  a  bachelor,  and 
taken  his  meals  at  an  eating-house.  He 
could  no  longer  keep  his  attic,  which  was 
now  too  small  for  him,  and  next  morning 
he  went  in  search  of  a  new  lodging.  He 
found  one,  Rue  Pagevin,  as  he  wished  to 
be  near  the  royal  librar}-,  that  he  might 
not  have  too  far  to  walk  in  wet  weather. 
This  lodging  contained  two  rooms,  a 
closet,  and  a  kitchen.  He  took  it  on  the 
spot,  and  went  to  buy  the  necessary  furni- 
ture for  Bathilde  and  Nanette's  rooms ; 
and  the  same  evening,  after  his  return 
from  business,  they  moved  to  their  new 
lodgings. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday-,  Clar- 
ice was  buried ;  so  that  Buvat  had  no 
need  to  ask  for  a  day's  leave  even  for  this. 

For  the  first  week  or  two,  Bathilde 
asked  constantly  for  her  mamma;  but  her 
friend  Buvat  had  brought  her  a  great 
many  pretty  playthings  to  console  her, 
so  that  she  soon  began  to  ask  for  her  less 
frequently- ;  and  as  she  had  been  told  she 
had  gone  to  join  her  father,  she  at  length 
only  asked  occasionally  when  thej-  would 
both  come  back. 

Buvat  had  put  Bathilde  in  the  best 
room  ;  he  kept  the  other  for  himself,  and 
put  Nanette  in  the  little  closet. 

This  Nanette  was  a  good  woman,  who 
cooked  passabl3%  and  knitted  and  netted 
splendidly.  In  spite  of  these  divers  tal- 
ents, Buvat  understood  that  he  and  Na- 
nette would  not  suffice  for  the  education 
of  a  young  girl ;  and  that  though  she 
might  write  magnificently,  know  her  five 
rules,    and  be  able  to  sew  and  net,  she 


would  still  know  only  half  of  what  she 
should.  Buvat  had  looked  tlie  obligation 
he  had  undertaken  full  in  the  face.  His 
was  one  of  those  happy  organizations 
which  think  with  the  heart,  and  he  had 
understood  that,  though  she  had  become 
his  ward,  Bathilde  remained  the  child  of 
Albert  and  Clarice.  He  resolved,  then, 
to  give  her  an  education  conformable,  not 
to  her  present  situation,  but  to  the  name 
she  bore. 

In  arriving  at  this  resolution,  Buvat 
had  reasoned,  very  simply,  that  he  owed 
his  place  to  Albert,  and  consequentlj'-,  the 
income  of  that  place  belonged  to  Bathilde. 
This  is  how^  he  divided  his  nine  hundred 
livres  a  year:  four  hundred  and  fifty  for 
music, drawing  and  dancing  masters;  four 
hundred  and  fifty  for  Bathilde's  dowry. 

Now,  supposing  that  Bathilde,  who  was 
four  years  old,  should  marry  at  eighteen, 
the  interest  and  the  capital  together 
would  amount  to  something  like  nine  or 
ten  thousand  francs.  This  was  not  much, 
he  knew,  and  was  much  troubled  b}'  that 
knowledge;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  think, 
he  could  not  make  it  more. 

To  defray  the  expense  of  their  living, 
lodgings,  and  clothing,  for  himself  and 
Bathilde,  he  would  again  begin  to  give 
writing  lessons  and  make  copies.  For 
this  purpose  he  got  up  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  went  to  bed  at  ten  at 
night.  This  would  be  all  profit;  for, 
thanks  to  this  new  arrangement,  he 
would  lengthen  his  life  by  two  or  three 
hours  dail3\  For  some  time  these  good 
resolutions  prospered  ;  neither  lessons 
nor  copies  were  wanting;  and,  as  t^-o 
years  passed  before  Bathilde  had  finished 
the  earl3'  education  he  himself  undertook 
to  give  her,  he  was  able  to  add  nine  hun- 
di-ed  francs  to  her  little  treasure.  At 
six  years  old  Bathilde  had  Avhat  the 
daughters  of  the  richest  and  noblest 
houses  seldom  have — masters  for  music, 
drawing  and  dancing.  Making  sacrifices 
for  this  charming  child  was  entirely  pleas- 
ure: for  she  appeared  to  have  received 
from  God  one  of  those  happy  organiza- 
tions whose  aptitude  makes  us  believe  in 
a  former  world,  for  they  appear  not  so 
much  to  be  learning  a  new  thing  as  to  be 
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remembering  one  formerly  known.  As  to 
her  beaut\ ',  which  had  given  such  early 
promise,  it  had  araplj^  fulfilled  it. 

Buvat  was  happy  the  whole  week,  while 
after  each  lesson  he  received  the  compli- 
ments of  the  master,  and  very  proud  on 
Sundays,  when,  having  put  on  his  salmon- 
colored  coat,  his  black  velvet  breeches, 
and  chine  stockings,  lie  took  Bathilde  by 
the  hand  and  went  for  his  weekl^^  walk. 

It  was  generally  toward,  the  Chemin 
des  Porcherons  that  he  directed  his  steps. 

This  was  a  rendezvous  for  bowls,  and 
Buvat  had  formerly  been  a  great  lover  of 
this  game.  In  ceasing  to  be  an  actor,  he 
had  become  a  judge.  Whenever  a  dis- 
pute arose,  it  was  referred  to  him;  and  his 
eye  was  so  correct,  that  he  could  tell  at 
the  first  glance,  and  without  fail,  w^hich 
ball  w^as  nearest  the  mark.  From  his 
judgments  there  was  no  appeal,  and 
they  were  received  with  neither  more  nor 
less  respect  than  those  of  St.  Louis  at 
Vincennes.  But  it  must  be  said  to  his 
credit  that  his  predilection  for  this  walk 
was  not  entirel3'^  egotistical :  it  also  led 
to  the  Marsh  of  the  Grange  Bateliere, 
whose  black  and  gloomy  waters  attracted 
a  great  many  of  those  dragon-flies  with 
the  gauzy  wings  and  golden  bodies  which 
children  dehght  to  pursue.  One  of  Ba- 
thilde's  greatest  amusements  was  to  run, 
with  her  green  net  in  her  hand,  her  beau- 
tiful fair  curls  floating  in  the  wind,  after 
the  butterflies  and  dragon-flies.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  Bathilde  had  manj^ 
accidents  to  her  wiiite  frock,  but,  pro- 
vided she  w^as  amused,  Buvat  took  very 
philosophically  a  spot  or  a  tear.  This 
was  Nanette's  affair.  The  good  woman 
scolded  w^ell  on  their  return,  but  Buvat 
closed  her  mouth  by  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders and  saying,  "  Bah  !  one  can't  put 
old  heads  on  young  shoulders." 

And,  as  Nanette  had  a  great  respect 
for  proverbs,  which  she  occasionally  used 
herself,  she  generall}'  gave  way  to  the 
moral  of  this  one.  It  happened  also  some- 
times, but  this  was  only  on  fete  days, 
that  Buvat  complied  with  Bathilde's  re- 
quest to  take  her  to  Montmartre  to  see 
the  windmills.  Then  they  set  out  earlier. 
Nanette  took  dinner  with  them,  wiiich 


was  destined  to  be  eaten  on  the  esplanade 
of  the  abbe3'.  They  did  not  get  home  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  from  the 
Cross  des  Porcherons  Bathilde  slept  in 
Bu vat's  arms. 

Things  w^ent  on  thus  till  the  year  1713, 
at  which  time  the  great  king  found  him- 
self so  embarrassed  in  his  affairs  that  the 
only  thing  left  for  him  to  do  was  to  leave 
off  paying  his  employes.  Buvat  was 
warned  of  this  administrative  measure 
by  the  cashier,  who  announced  to  him 
one  fine  morning,  when  he  presented  him- 
self to  receive  his  month's  pay,  that  there 
was  no  money.  Buvat  looked  at  the  man 
with  an  astonished  air :  it  had  never  en- 
tered into  his  head  that  the  king  could 
be  in  want  of  mone^^  He  took  no  further 
notice  of  this  answer,  convinced  that  some 
accident  only  had  interrupted  the  pay- 
ment, and  went  back  to  his  office  singing 
his  favorite 

"Then  let  me  go,"  etc. 

"Pardon,"  said  the  supernumerary,  who 
after  waiting  for  seven  years  had  at  last 
been  named  employe  the  first  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  ''you  must  be  very  light- 
hearted  to  sing  when  we  are  no  longer 
paid." 

"  What !  "  cried  Buvat ;  "  what  do  3'ou 
mean  ?  "    . 

"  I  mean  that  I  suppose  you  have  not 
gone  to  be  paid." 

"Yes,  I  have  just  come  from  there." 

"  Did  they  pay  you  ?  " 

"No;  they  said  there  was  no  money." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"Oh!  I  think,"  said  Buvat,  "that 
they  will  pay  the  two  months  together." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  two  months  together  !  Do 
you  hear,  Ducoudraj'^  ?  He  thinks  they 
will  pay  the  two  months  together.  He 
is  a  simple  fellow,  this  Buvat." 

"We  shall  see  next  month,"  replied  the 
second  clerk. 

"Yes,"  replied  Buvat,  to  wiiom  this 
remark  appeared  very  just,  "  we  shall  see 
next  month." 

"  And  if  they  do  not  pay  you  next 
month,  nor  the  following  months,  what 
shall  you  do,  Buvat  ?  " 

"What  shall  I  do!"  said  Buvat,  as- 
tonished that  there  could  be  a  doubt  as 
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to  his  resolution,  ''  I  should  come  just  the 
same." 

"  What  I  if  you  were  not  paid  you 
would  come  still?" 

"Monsieur,"  said  Buvat,  "for  ten 
3'ears  the  king-  has  paid  me  down  on  the 
nail ;  sureh'  after  that  he  has  a  right 
to  ask  for  a  little  credit  if  he  is  embar- 
rassed," 

"  Vile  flatterer,"  said  the  clerk. 

The  month  passed,  and  pay-day  came 
again.  Buvat  presented  himself  with  the 
inost  perfect  confidence  that  they  would 
pa}' his  arrears;  but  to  his  astonishment 
they  told  him  that  there  was  still  no 
raone}'.  Buvat  asked  when  there  would 
be  any.  The  cashier  replied  that  he  should 
like  to  know^.  Buvat  was  quite  confused, 
and  went  away ;  but  this  time  without 
sing-ing-.  The  same  day  the  clerk  resigned . 
Now  as  it  was  difficult  to  replace  a  clerk 
who  resigned  because  he  was  not  paid,  and 
whose  work  must  be  done  all  the  same, 
the  chief  told  Buvat,  besides  his  own  work, 
to  do  that  of  the  missing  clerk.  Buvat 
undertook  it  without  murmur  ;  and  as  his 
ordinary  work  had  left  him  some  time  free, 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  business  was 
done. 

The}'-  did  not  pay  the  third  month  anj' 
more  than  the  two  others — it  was  a  real 
bankruptcy.  But  as  has  been  seen,  Buvat 
never  bargained  with  his  duties.  What  he 
had  promised  on  the  first  impulse  he  did 
on  reflection  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  attack 
his  treasure,  which  consisted  of  two  years' 
pay.  Meanwhile  Bathilde  grew.  She  was 
now  a  young  giil  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,  whose  beauty  became  every 
da}'  more  remarkable,  and  who  began  to 
understand  all  the  difficulties  of  her  posi- 
tion. For  some  time  the  walks  in  the 
Porcheron  and  the  expedition  to  Mont- 
martre  had  been  given  up  under  pretext 
that  she  preferred  remaining  at  home  to 
draw  or  play  on  the  harpsichord. 

Buvat  did  not  understand  these  seden- 
tary tastes  which  Bathilde  had  acquired 
so  suddenly.  And  as,  after  having  tried 
two  or  three  times  to  go  out  without  her, 
he  found  that  it  was  not  the  walk  itself 
he  cared  for,  he  resolved,  as  he  must  have 
&ir  upon  n  Sunday,  to  look  for  a  lodging 


with  a  garden.  But  lodgings  with  gar- 
dens were  too  dear  for  liis  flnaiices,  and 
having  seen  the  lodging  in  tlie  Rue  du 
Temps-Perdu,  he  had  the  bright  idea  of 
replacing  the  garden  by  a  terrace.  He 
came  back  to  tell  Bathilde  what  he  had 
seen,  telling  her  that  the  only  inconven- 
ience in  this  lodging  would  be  that  their 
rooms  must  be  separated,  and  that  she 
would  be  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  fourth 
floor  with  Nanette,  and  he  on  the  fifth. 
This  was  rather  a  recommendation  to 
Bathilde.  For  some  time  she  had  begun 
to  feel  it  inconvenient  that  her  room 
should  be  only  separated  by  a  door  from 
that  of  a  man  still  young  and  who  was 
neither  her  father  nor  her  husband.  Siie 
therefore  assured  Buvat  that  the  lodging 
must  suit  him  admirabl}^  and  advised  him 
to  secure  it  at  once.  Buvat  w^as  delighted, 
and  at  once  gave  notice  to  quit  his  old 
lodgings,  and  at  the  half-term  he  moved. 
Bathilde  was  right ;  for  since  her  black 
mantle  sketched  her  beautiful  shoulders 
— since  her  mittens  showed  the  prettiest 
fingers  in  the  world — since  of  the  Ba- 
thilde of  former  times  there  was  nothing 
left  but  her  childish  feet,  every  one  began 
to  remark  that  Buvat  was  young — that 
the  tutor  and  the  pupil  were  living  under 
the  same  roof.  In  fact,  the  gossips  who, 
when  Bathilde  was  six  years  old,  wor- 
shiped Buvat's  footsteps,  now  began  to 
cry  out  about  his  criminality  because  she 
was  fifteen.  Poor  Buvat !  If  ever  eclio 
was  innocent  and  pure,  it  was  that  of  the 
room  which  adjoined  Bathilde's,  and  which 
for  ten  years  had  sheltered  his  good  round 
head,  into  which  a  bad  thought  had  never 
entered,  even  in  dreams. 

But  on  arriving  at  the  Rue  du  Temps- 
Perdu  it  was  still  worse.  In  the  Rue 
Pagevin,  where  his  admirable  conduct  to 
the  child  was  known,  this  remembrance 
had  protected  him  against  calumny  ;  but 
in  their  new  quarter  this  was  quite  un- 
known, and  their  inscribing  themselves 
under  two  different  names  prevented  any 
idea  of  very  near  relationship.  Some  sup- 
posed that  they  saw  in  Bathilde  the  result 
of  an  old  passion  which  the  Church  had 
forgotten  to  consecrate,  but  this  idea  fell 
at  the  first   examination.     Bathilde  was 
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tall  and  slender,  Buvat  short  and  fat ; 
Bathilde  had  brilliant  black  eyes,  Buvat's 
were  blue  and  expressionless  ;  Bathilde's 
face  was  white  and  smooth,  Buvat's  face 
was  brig-ht  red.  In  fact,  Bathilde's  whole 
person  breathed  eleg-ance  and  distinction, 
while  poor  Buvat  was  the  tj-pe  of  vulg'ar 
g-ood-nature.  The  result  of  this  was,  that 
the  women  beg-an  to  look  at  Bathilde  with 
contempt,  and  that  men  called  Buvat  a 
lucky  fellow.  The  previsions  of  the  clerk 
who  resigrned  were  realized.  For  eig-hteen 
months  Buvat  had  not  touched  a  sou  of 
his  pay,  and  yet  had  not  relaxed  for  a 
moment  in  his  punctuality.  Moreover, 
he  was  haunted  with  a  fear  that  the 
ministry  would  turn  away  a  third  of  the 
clerks  for  the  sake  of  economy.  Buvat 
would  have  looked  on  the  loss  of  his  place 
as  a  great  misfortune,  although  it  took 
him  six  hours  a  day  which  he  might  have 
emploj^ed  in  a  lucrative  manner.  The}' 
took  care  not  to  dismiss  a  man  who 
worked  the  better  the  less  they  paid  him. 

Bathilde  beg-an  to  think  that  there  was 
something-  passing-  of  which  she  was  igno- 
rant. She  thoug-ht  it  would  be  no  use  to 
ask  Buvat,  and  addressing-  herself  to  Na- 
nette, who,  after  a  sliort  time,  avowed  all 
to  her,  Bathilde  learned  for  the  first  time 
all  she  owed  to  Buvat ;  and  that  to  paj^ 
her  masters,  and  to  amass  her  dowry, 
Buvat  worked  from  morning-  till  night ; 
and  that  in  spite  of  this,  as  his  salar}' 
was  not  paid,  he  would  be  obliged  sooner 
or  later  to  tell  Bathilde  that  they  must 
retrench  all  expenses  that  were  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Bathilde's  first  impulse  on  learning  this 
devotion  was  to  fall  at  Buvat's  feet  and 
express  her  gratitude  ;  but  she  soon 
understood  that,  to  arrive  at  her  desired 
end,  she  must  feign  ignorance. 

The  next  day  Bathilde  told  Buvat, 
laughing,  that  it  was  throwing  away 
money  to  keep  her  masters  any  longer, 
for  she  knew  as  much  as  they  did ;  and 
as,  in  Buvat's  ej^es,  Bathilde's  drawings 
were  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
world,  and  as,  when  she  sang,  he  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  believing  her,  particularly  as  her  mas- 
ters, with  unusual  candor,  avowed  that 


their  pupil  knew  enough  to  study  alone ; 
but  Bathilde  had  a  purif^'ing  influence 
on  all  who  approached  her.  Bathilde  was 
not  satisfied  with  saving  expense,  but  also 
wished  to  increase  his  gains.  Although 
she  had  made  equal  progress  in  music  and 
drawing,  she  understood  that  drawing 
was  her  only  resource,  and  that  music 
could  be  nothing  but  a  relaxation.  She 
reserved  all  her  attention  for  drawing- ; 
and  as  she  was  really  very  talented,  she 
soon  made  charming  sketches.  At  last 
one  day  she  wished  to  know  what  they 
were  worth ;  and  she  asked  Buvat,  in 
going  to  his  office,  to  show  them  to  the 
person  from  whom  she  bought  her  paper 
and  crayons,  and  wiio  lived  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  de  Clery.  She  gave  him  two 
children's  heads  which  she  had  drawn 
from  fancy,  to  ask  their  value.  Buvat 
undertook  the  commission  without  sus- 
pecting any  trick,  and  executed  it  with 
his  ordinary  naivete.  The  dealer,  accus- 
tomed to  such  propositions,  turned  them 
round  and  round  with  a  disdainful  air, 
and,  criticising  them  severel}^,  said  that 
he  could  only  offer  fifteen  francs  each  for 
them.  Buvat  was  hurt  not  by  the  price 
offered,  but  by  the  disrespectful  manner 
in  which  the  shopkeeper  had  spoken  of 
Bathilde's  talent.  He  drew  them  quickly 
out  of  the  dealer's  hands,  saying  that  be 
thanked  him. 

The  man,  thinking  that  Buvat  thought 
the  price  too  small,  said  that,  for  friend- 
ship's sake,  he  would  go  as  high  as  forty 
francs  for  the  two  ;  but  Buvat,  offended 
at  the  slight  offered  to  the  genius  of  his 
ward,  answered  dryly  that  the  drawings 
which  he  had  shown  him  were  not  for 
sale,  and  that  he  had  onl}^  asked  their 
value  through  curiosity.  Everj^  one  knows 
that  from  the  moment  drawings  are  not 
for  sale  Vmey  increase  singularly  in  value, 
and  the  dealer  at  length  offered  fifty 
francs ;  but  Buvat,  little  tempted  by  this 
proposition,  by  which  he  did  not  even 
dream  of  profiting,  took  the  drawings 
and  left  the  shop  with  all  the  dignity  of 
wounded  pride.  When  he  returned,  the 
dealer  was  standing,  as  if  b}'-  chance,  at 
his  door.  Buvat,  seeing-  him,  kept  at  a 
distance ;    but   the  shopkeeper    came   to 
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him,  and,  putting-  his  two  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  let 
him  have  the  two  drawings  for  the  price 
he  had  named.  Buvat  replied  a  second 
time,  sharply,  that  they  were  not  for  sale. 
"  That  is  a  pity,"  replied  the  dealer,  *'for 
I  would  have  given  eighty  francs."  And 
he  returned  to  his  door  with  an  indifferent 
air,  but  watching  Buvat  as  he  did  so, 
Buvat,  however,  went  on  with  a  pride 
that  was  almost  grotesque,  and,  without 
turning  once,  went  straight  home.  Ba- 
thilde  heard  him,  as  he  came  up  the  stair- 
case, striking  his  cane  against  the  balus- 
ters, as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  She 
ran  out  to  meet  him,  for  she  was  very 
anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tion, and,  with  the  remains  of  her  child- 
ish habits,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck — 

"Well,  my  friend,"  asked  she,  "what 
did  M.  Papilion  say?" 

'*M.  Papilion,"  replied  Buvat,  wiping 
his  forehead,  "  is  an  impertinent  rascal." 

Poor  Bathilde  turned  pale. 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  she. 

"Yes;  an  impertinent  rascal,  who,  in- 
stead of  admiring  j^our  drawings,  has 
dared  to  criticise  them." 

"Oh!  if  that  is  all,"  said  Batliilde, 
laughing,  ''  he  is  right.  Remember  that 
I  am  but  a  scholar.  But  did  he  offer  any 
price?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Buvat;  "he  had  imperti- 
nence enough  for  that." 

"  What  price?"  asked  Bathilde,  trem- 
bling. 

"He  offered  eight}^  francs." 

"■  Eighty  francs  !"  cried  Bathilde.  "Oh  ! 
\'0U  must  be  mistaken." 

"  I  tell  3'ou  he  offered  eight}^  francs  for 
the  two,"  replied  Buvat,  laying  a  stress 
on  each  syllable. 

"  But  it  is  four  times  as  much  as  they 
are  worth,"  said  the  young  girl,  clapping 
her  hands  for  joy. 

"It  is  possible,  though  I  do  not  think 
so ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  M. 
Papilion  is  an  impertinent  rascal !  " 

This  was  not  Bathilde's  opinion  ;  but  she 
changed  the  conversation,  saying  that  din- 
ner was  ready — an  announcement  which 
generally  gave  a  new  course  to  Buvat's 


ideas.  Buvat  gave  back  the  drawings  to 
Bathilde  without  further  observation,  and 
entered  the  little  sitting-room,  singing 
the  inevitable,  "Then  let  me  go,"  etc. 

He  dined  with  as  good  an  appetite  as 
if  there  had  been  no  M.  Papilion  in  the 
world.  The  same  evening,  while  Buvat 
was  making  copies,  Bathilde  gave  the 
drawings  to  Nanette,  telling  her  to  take 
them  to  M.  Papilion  and  ask  for  the  eighty 
francs  he  had  offered  to  Buvat.  Nanette 
obeyed,  and  Bathilde  awaited  her  return 
with  great  anxiety,  for  she  still  behoved 
there  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the 
price.  Ten  minutes  afterward  she  Avas 
quite  assured,  for  the  good  woman  entered 
with  the  money.  Bathilde  looked  at  it 
for  an  instant  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  then 
kneeling  before  the  crucifix  at  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  she  offered  up  a  thanksgiving 
that  she  was  enabled  to  return  to  Buvat 
a  part  of  what  he  had  done  for  her. 

The  next  day  Buvat,  in  returning  from 
the  office,  passed  before  Papillon's  door, 
but  his  astonishment  was  great  when, 
through  the  windows  of  the  shop,  he  saw 
the  drawings.  The  door  opened  and  Pa- 
pilion appeared. 

"So,"  said  he,  "you  thought  better  of 
it,  and  made  up  your  mind  to  part  with 
the  two  drawings  which  were  not  for  sale  ? 
Ah  I  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  cunning, 
neighbor.  But,  however,  tell  Mademoi- 
selle Bathilde,  that,  as  she  is  a  good  girl, 
out  of  consideration  for  her,  if  she  will  do 
two  such  drawings  every  month,  and 
promise  not  to  draw  for  any  one  else  for  a 
^-^ear,  I  will  take  them  at  the  same  price." 

Buvat  was  astonished;  he  grumbled  out 
an  answer  which  the  man  could  not  hear, 
and  went  home.  He  went  upstairs  and 
opened  the  door  without  Bathilde  having 
heard  him.  She  was  drawing ;  she  had 
already  begun  another  head,  and  perceiv- 
ing her  good  friend  standing  at  the  door 
with  a  troubled  air,  she  put  down  her 
paper  and  pencils  and  ran  to  him,  asking 
what  was  the  matter.  Buvat  wiped  away 
two  great  tears, 

"So,"  said  he,  "the  child  of  my  bene- 
factors, of  Clarice  Gray  and  Albert  du 
Roch'er,  is  working  for  her  bread  I  " 

"Father,"   replied  Bathilde,  half  cry- 
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ing-,  half  laughing;  "I  am  not  working, 
I  am  amusing  m3'self." 

The  word  "  father  "  was  substituted  on 
great  occasions  for  "kind  friend,"  and 
ordinarily'  had  the  effect  of  calming  his 
greatest  troubles,  but  this  time  it  failed. 

"  I  am  neither  your  father,  nor  your 
good  friend,"  murmured  he,  "  but  simply 
poor  Buvat,  whom  the  king  paj'S  no 
longer,  and  who  does  not  gain  enough 
by  his  writing  to  continue  to  give  you 
the  education  j^ou  ought  to  have." 

"  Oh !  you  want  to  make  me  die  with 
grief,"  cried  Bathilde,  bursting  into  tears, 
so  plainly  was  Buvat's  distress  painted 
on  his  countenance. 

"  I  kill  you  with  grief,  my  child  ?  "  said 
Buvat,  with  an  accent  of  profound  ten- 
derness. "  What  have  I  done  ?  What 
have  I  said?  You  must  not  cry.  It 
wanted  nothing  but  that  to  make  me 
miserable." 

"But,"  said  Bathilde,  "I  shall  always 
cry  if  3'ou  do  not  let  me  do  what  I  like." 

This  threat  of  Bathilde's,  puerile  as  it 
was,  made  Buvat  tremble ;  for,  since  the 
day  when  the  child  wept  for  her  mother, 
not  a  tear  had  fallen  from  her  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  Buvat,  "do  as  you  like, 
but  promise  me  that  when  the  king  pays 
my  arrears — " 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Bathilde,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  we  shall  see  all  that  later ; 
meanwhile,  the  dinner  is  getting  cold." 
And,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  she  led  him 
into  the  little  room,  where,  by  her  jokes 
and  gayetj'-,  she  soon  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing the  last  traces  of  sadness  from  Buvat's 
face. 

What  would  he  have  said  if  he  had 
known  all  ? 

Bathilde  thought  she  could  do  the  two 
drawings  for  M.  Papillon  in  eight  or  ten 
days  ;  there  therefore  remained  the  half, 
at  least,  of  every  month,  which  she  was 
determined  not  to  lose.  She,  therefore, 
charged  Nanette  to  search  among  the 
neighbors  for  some  difficult,  and,  conse- 
quently, well-paid  needlework,  which  she 
could  do  in  Buvat's  absence.  Nanette 
easily  found  what  she  sought.  It  was  the 
time  for  laces.  The  great  ladies  paid 
fifty  louis  a  yard  for  guipure,  and  then 


ran  carelessly  through  the  woods  with 
these  transparent  dresses.  The  result  of 
this  was,  that  many  a  rent  had  to  be  con- 
cealed from  mothers  and  husbands,  so 
that  at  this  time  there  was  more  to  be 
made  by  mending  than  by  selling  laces. 
From  her  first  attempt,  Bathilde  did 
wonders  ;  her  needle  seemed  to  be  that  of 
a  fairy.  Nanette  received  many  compli- 
mehts  on  the  work  of  the  unknown  Penel- 
ope, who  did  hy  day  what  was  undone  by 
night.  Thanks  to  Bathilde's  industr3% 
the}'  began  to  have  much  greater  ease  in 
their  house. 

Buvat,  more  tranquil,  and  seeing  that 
he  must  renounce  his  Sunday  walks,  de- 
termined to  be  satisfied  with  the  famous 
terrace  which  had  determined  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  house.  For  a  week  he  spent 
an  hour  morning  and  evening  taking 
measures,  without  any  one  knowing  what 
he  intended  to  do.  At  length  he  decided 
on  having  a  fountain,  a  grotto,  and  an 
arbor.  Collecting  the  materials  for  these, 
and  afterward  building  them,  had  occu- 
pied all  Buvat's  spare  time  for  twelve 
months.  During  this  time  Bathilde  had 
passed  from  her  fifteenth  to  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  charming  child  into  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  her  neighbor,  Boniface  Denis,  had 
remarked  her,  and  his  mother,  who  could 
refuse  him  nothing,  after  having  been  for 
information  to  the  Rue  Pagevin,  had  pre- 
sented herself,  under  pretext  of  neighbor- 
hood, to  Buvat  and  his  ward,  and,  after 
a  little  while,  invited  them  both  to  pass 
Sunday  evenings  with  her. 

The  invitation  was  given  with  so  good 
a  grace  that  there  was  no  means  of  re- 
fusing it,  and,  indeed,  Buvat  was  delight- 
ed that  some  opportunity  of  amusement 
should  be  presented  to  Bathilde  ;  besides, 
as  he  knew  that  Madame  Denis  had  two 
daughters,  perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to 
enjoy  that  triumph  which  his  paternal 
pride  assured  him  Bathilde  could  not  fail 
to  obtain  over  Mademoiselle  Emilie  and 
Mademoiselle  Athenais.  However,  things 
did  not  pass  exactly  as  he  had  arranged 
them.  Bathilde  soon  saw  the  mediocrity 
of  her  rivals,  so  that  when  they  spoke  of 
drawing,    and   called    on   her   to   admire 
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some  heads  by  these  young-  ladies,  she 
pretended  to  have  nothing-  in  the  house 
that  she  could  show,  while  Buvat  knew 
that  there  were  in  her  portfolio  two  heads, 
one  of  the  infant  Jesus,  and  one  of  St. 
John,  both  charming- ;  but  this  was  not 
all — the  Misses  Denis  sang-  ;  and  when 
they  asked  Bathilde  to  sing-,  she  chose  a 
simple  little  romance  in  two  verses,  which 
lasted  five  minutes,  instead  of  the  g-rand 
scene  which  Buvat  had  expected. 

However,  this  conduct  appeared  sing-u- 
larly  to  increase  the  regard  of  Madame 
Denis  for  the  3'^oung-  g-irl,  for  Madame 
Denis  was  not  without  some  uneasiness 
with  respect  to  the  event  of  an  artistic 
strugg'le  between  the  young-  people.  Ba- 
thilde was  overwhelmed  with  caresses  by 
the  g-ood  woman,  who,  when  she  was 
g-one,  declared  she  was  full  of  talents 
and  modesty,  and  that  she  well  deserved 
all  the  praises  lavished  upon  her.  A  re- 
tired silk-mercer  raised  her  voice  to  recall 
the  strang-e  position  of  the  tutor  and  the 
pupil,  but  Madame  Denis  imposed  silence 
on  this  malicious  tongue  by  declaring- 
that  she  knew  the  w^hole  history'-  from 
beg-inning-  to  end,  and  that  it  did  the 
g-reatest  honor  to  both  her  neig-hbors.  It 
was  a  small  lie,  however,  of  g-ood  Mad- 
ame Denis,  but  it  was  doubtless  pardoned 
in  consideration  of  the  intention. 

As  to  Boniface,  in  company  he  was 
dumb  and  a  nonentity ;  he  had  been  this 
evening-  so  remarkably  stupid  that  Ba- 
thilde had  hardl3^  noticed  him  at  all. 

But  it  was  not  thus  with  Boniface,  who, 
having-  admired  Bathilde  from  a  distance, 
became  quite  crazy  about  her  when  he 
saw  her  near.  He  beg-an  to  sic  constantly 
at  his  window,  which  oblig-ed  Bathilde  to 
keep  hers  closed ;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Boniface  then  inhabited  the 
room  now  occupied  by  the  Chevalier 
d'Harmental,  This  conduct  of  Bathilde, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  see  anj-- 
thing  but  supreme  modest}-,  only  aug- 
mented the  passion  of  her  neighbor.  At 
his  request,  his  mother  went  again  to  the 
Rue  Pagevin,  and  to  the  Rue  des  Orties, 
where  she  had  learned,  from  an  old  wo- 
man, something  of  the  death-scene  we 
have  related,  and  in  which  Buvat  played 


so  noble  a  part.  She  had  forgotten  the 
names,  and  slie  only  remembered  that  the 
father  was  a  handsome  young  oflQcer,  who 
had  been  killed  in  Spain,  and  that  the 
mother  was  a  charming  young  woman, 
who  had  died  of  grief  and  poverty. 

Boniface  also  had  been  in  search  of 
news,  and  had  learned  from  his  employer, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Buvat's  notary,  that 
ever3'  year,  for  six  years  past,  five  hun- 
dred francs  had  been  deposited  witli  him 
in  Bathilde's  name,  which,  with  the  in- 
terest, formed  a  little  capital  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  francs.  This  was  not 
much  for  Boniface,  who,  as  his  mother 
said,  would  have  three  thousand  francs  a 
year,  but  at  least  it  showed  that  Batliilde 
was  not  destitute.  At  the  end  of  a  month, 
during  which  time  Madame  Denis's  friend- 
ship for  Bathilde  did  not  diminish,  seeing 
that  her  son's  love  greatly  increased,  she 
determined  to  ask  her  hand  for  him.  One 
afternoon,  as  Buvat  returned  from  busi- 
ness, Madame  Denis  waited  for  him  at 
her  door,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  that 
she  had  something  to  say  to  him.  Buvat 
followed  her  politely  into  her  room,  of 
which  she  closed  the  door,  that  she  might 
not  be  interrupted  ;  and  when  Buvat  was 
seated,  she  asked  for  the  hand  of  Bathilde 
for  her  son. 

Buvat  was  quite  bewildered.  It  had 
never  entered  his  mind  that  Bathilde 
might  marr3\  Life  without  Bathikh; 
appeared  so  impossible  a  thing  that  he 
changed  color  at  the  bare  idea.  Madame 
Denis  did  not  fail  to  remark  the  strange 
effect  that  her  request  had  produced  on 
Buvat.  She  would  not  even  allow  him  to 
think  it  had  passed  unnoticed.  She  of- 
fered him  the  bottle  of  salts  which  she 
always  kept  on  the  chimney-piece,  that 
she  might  repeat  three  or  four  times  a 
week  that  her  nerves  were  very  sensitive. 

Buvat,  instead  of  simply  smelling  the 
salts  from  a  reasonable  distance,  put  it 
close  up  under  his  nose.  The  effect  was 
rapid.  He  bounded  to  his  feet,  as  if  the 
angel  of  Habakkuk  had  taken  him  b}'  the 
hair.  He  sneezed*  for  about  ten  minutes  ; 
then,  having  regained  his  senses,  he  said 
that  he  understood  the  honorable  proposal 
made  for  Bathilde,  but  that  he  was  only 
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her  g-uardian  ;  that  he  would  tell  her  of 
the  proposal,  but  must  leave  her  free  to 
accept  or  refuse. 

Madame  Denis  thought  this  perfectl}'^ 
right,  and  conducted  him  to  the  door, 
saying  that,  waiting  a  repl}^  she  was 
their  very  humble  servant. 

Buvat  went  home,  and  found  Bathilde 
very  uneasy ;  he  was  half  an  hour  late, 
which  had  not  happened  before  for  ten 
years.  The  uneasiness  of  the  3"oung  girl 
was  doubled  when  she  saw  Buvat's  sad 
and  preoccupied  air,  and  she  wanted  to 
know  directly  what  it  was  that  caused 
the  abstracted  mein  of  her  dear  friend. 
Buvat,  who  had  not  had  time  to  prepare 
a  speech,  tried  to  put  off  the  explanation 
till  after  dinner ;  but  Bathilde  declared 
that  she  should  not  go  to  dinner  till  she 
knew  what  had  happened.  Buvat  was 
thus  obliged  to  deliver  on  the  spot,  and 
without  preparation,  Madame  Denis's 
proposal  to  Bathilde. 

Bathilde  blushed  directly,  as  a  young 
girl  always  does  when  they  talk  to  her 
of  marriage ;  then,  taking  the  hands  of 
Buvat,  who  was  sitting  down,  trembling 
with  fear,  and  looking  at  him  with  that 
sweet  smile  which  was  the  sun  of  the 
poor  writer — 

"Then,  my  dear  father,"  said  she, 
"  you  have  had  enough  of  your  daughter, 
and  3^ou  wish  to  get  rid  of  her  ?  " 

''I,"  said  Buvat,  "I  who  wish  to  get 
rid  of  you  !  No,  my  child ;  it  is  I  who 
shall  die  of  grief  if  you  leave  me." 

"  Then,  my  father,  why  do  you  talk  to 
me  of  marriage  ?  " 

"  Because — because — some  day  or  other 
you  must  marry,  and  if  3'ou  find  a  good 
partner,  although,  God  knows,  my  little 
Bathilde  deserves  some  one  better  than 
M.  Boniface." 

''No,  my  father,"  answered  Bathilde, 
"  I  do  not  deserve  ciwy  one  better  than  M. 
Boniface,  but—" "  Well— but?  " 

"  But — I  will  never  marr3\" 

"What  !"  cried  Buvat,  "you  will  never 


marrv 
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•'  Why  should  I  ?  Are  we  not  happy  as 
we  are  ?  " 

"  Are  we  not  happy  ?  "  echoed  Buvat. 
"  Sabre  de  bois  !  I  believe  we  are." 


Sabre  de  bois  was  an  exclamation  which 
Buvat  allowed  himself  on  great  occasions, 
and  which  illustrated  admirably  the  pacific 
inclinations  of  the  worthy  fellow. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Bathilde,  with 
her  angel's  smile,  "if  we  are  happy,  let 
us  rest  as  we  are.  You  know  one  should 
not  tempt  Providence." 

"Come  and  kiss  me,  vay  child,"  said 
Buvat :  "you  have  just  lifted  Montmartre 
off  mj'^  stomach  !  " 

"  You  did  not  wish  for  this  marriage, 
then?" 

"1  wish  to  see  you  married  to  that 
wretched  little  imp  of  a  Boniface,  against 
whom  I  took  a  dislike  the  first  time  I  saw 
him  !  I  did  not  know  wh3',  tliough  I  know 
now." 

"  If  you  did  not  desire  this  marriage, 
wh}"  did  you  speak  to  me  about  it?" 

"Because  j^ou  know  well  that  I  am  not 
really'  3'our  father,  that  I  have  no  author- 
it}'  over  you,  that  you  are  free." 

"Indeed,  am  I  free?"  answered  Ba- 
thilde, laughing. 

"Free  as  air." 

"Well,  then,  if  I  am  free,  I  refuse." 

"Diable!  I  am  highl^^  satisfied,"  said 
Buvat;  "but  how  shall  I  tell  it  to  Mad- 
ame Denis  ?  " 

"  How  ?  Tell  her  that  I  am  too  young, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  many,  that  I  want 
to  stop  with  you  always." 

"Come  to  dinner,"  said  Buvat,  "per- 
haps a  bright  idea  will  strike  me  when  I 
am  eating.  It  is  odd  !  m^^  appetite  has 
come  back  all  of  a  sudden.  Just  now  I 
thought  I  could  not  swallow  a  drop  of 
water.    Now  I  could  drink  the  Seine  dr3^" 

Buvat  drank  like  a  Suisse,  and  ate  like 
an  ogre  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  infraction 
of  his  ordinary  habits,  no  bright  idea 
came  to  his  aid ;  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  tell  Madame  Denis  openly'  that  Bathilde 
was  ver}'  much  honored  hy  her  selection, 
but  that  she  did  not  wish  to  marrj'. 

Tliis  unexpected  response  perfectly 
dumfounded  Madame  Denis,  who  had 
never  imagined  that  a  poor  little  orphan 
like  Bathilde  could  refuse  so  brilliant  a 
match  as  her  son;  consequent!}'  she  an- 
swered ver}^  sharply  that  every  one  was 
free  to  act  for  themselves,  and    that,  if 
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Mademoiselle  Bathikle  chose  to  be  an  old 
maid,  she  was  perfectly'  welcome. 

But  when  she  reflected  on  this  refusal, 
which  her  maternal  pride  could  not  under- 
stand, ail  the  old  calumnies  winch  she  had 
heard  about  the  young- girl  and  her  guard- 
ian returnetl  to  her  mind  ;  and  as  she  was 
in  a  disposition  to  believe  them,  she  made 
no  further  doubt  that  they  were  true, 
and  when  she  transmitted  their  beautiful 
neig-hbor's  answer  to  Boniface,  she  said, 
to  console  him  for  this  matrimonial  dis- 
appointment, that  it  was  very  lucky  that 
she  had  refused,  since,  if  she  had  accepted, 
in  consequence  of  what  she  had  learned, 
she  could  not  have  allowed  such  a  mar- 
riag-e  to  be  concluded. 

Madame  Denis  thought  it  unsuited  to 
her  dignity  that  after  so  humiliating  a 
refusal  her  son  should  continue  to  inhabit 
the  room  opposite  Bathilde's,  so  she  gave 
him  one  on  the  ground  floor,  and  an- 
nounced that  his  old  one  was  to  let. 

A  week  after,  as  M.  Boniface,  to  revenge 
himself  .on  Bathilde,  was  teasing  Mirza, 
who  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  not 
thinking  it  fine  enough  to  trust  her  little 
white  feet  out  of  doors,  Mirza,  whom  the 
habit  of  being  fed  had  made  vers'  petulant, 
darted  out  on  M.  Boniface,  and  bit  him 
cruelly  in  the  calf. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
poor  fellow,  whose  heart  or  leg  was  not 
ver}^  well  healed,  cautioned  D'Harmental 
to  beware  of  the  coquetry  of  Bathilde,  and 
to  throw  a  sop  to  Mirza. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FIRST    LOVE. 

M.  Boniface's  room  remained  vacant 
for  three  or  four  months,  when  one  day 
Bathilde,  w4io  w^as  accustomed  to  see  the 
window  closed,  on  raising  her  eyes  found 
that  it  was  open,  and  at  the  window  she 
saw  a  strange  face  :  it  was  that  of  D'Har- 
mental. Few  such  faces  as  that  of  the 
chevalier  were  seen  in  the  Rue  du  Temps- 
Pordu.  Bathilde,  admirably  situated,  be- 
hind her  curtuin,  for  seeing  without  being 
seen,  w^as  attracted  involuntarily.  There 
was  in  our  hero's  features  a  distinction 
and  an  elegance  which  could  not  escape 
Bathilde's    eyes.     The   chevalier's  dress. 


simple  as  it  was,  betrayed  the  elegance 
of  the  wearer :  then  Bathilde  had  heard 
him  give  some  orders,  and  they  had  been 
given  with  that  inflection  of  voice  which 
indicates  in  him  who  possesses  it  the  habit 
of  command. 

The  young  girl  had  discovered  at  the 
first  glance  that  this  man  was  very  supe- 
rior in  all  respects  to  him  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  possession  of  this  little  room, 
and  with  that  instinct  so  natural  to  per- 
sons of  good  birth,  she  at  once  recognized 
him  as  being  of  high  family.  Tlie  same 
day  the  chevalier  had  tried  his  harpsi- 
chord. At  the  first  sound  of  the  instru- 
ment Bathilde  had  raised  her  head.  The 
chevalier,  though  he  did  not  know  that  he 
had  a  listener,  or  perhaps  because  he  did 
not  know  it,  went  on  with  preludes  and 
fantasies,  which  showed  an  amateur  of 
no  mean  talents.  At  these  sounds,  which 
seemed  to  wake  all  the  musical  chords  of 
her  own  organization,  Bathilde  had  risen 
and  approached  the  window  that  she 
might  not  lose  a  note,  for  such  an  amuse- 
ment was  unheard  of  in  the  Rue  du 
Temps-Perdu.  Then  it  was  that  D'Har- 
mental had  seen  against  the  window  the 
charming  little  fingers  of  his  neighbor, 
and  had  driven  them  away  hv  turning 
round  so  quickly  that  Bathilde  could  not 
doubt  she  had  been  seen. 

The  next  day  Bathilde  thought  it  was 
a  long  time  since  she  had  played,  and  sat 
down  to  her  instrument.  She  began  ner- 
vously, she  knew  not  whj';  but  as  she  was 
an  excellent  musician,  her  fear  soon  passed 
away,  and  it  was  then  that  she  executed 
so  brilliantly  that  piece  from  Armida, 
which  had  been  heard  with  so  much  as- 
tonishment by  the  chevalier  and  the  Abbe 
Brigand. 

We  have  said  how  the  following  morn- 
ing the  chevalier  had  seen  Buvat,  and 
become  acquainted  with  Bathilde's  name. 
The  appearance  of  the  \'oung  girl  had 
made  the  deeper  impression  on  the  chev- 
alier from  its  being  so  unexpected  in  such 
a  place  ;  and  he  was  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  charm  when  Roquefinette 
entered,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
thoughts,  which,  however,  soon  returned 
to    Bathilde.     The    next    day,    Bathilde, 
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•who,  profiting-  by  the  first  ray  of  the 
spring-  sun,  was  early  at  her  window, 
noticed  in  her  turn  that  the  eyes  of  the 
chevalier  were  ardenth^  fixed  upon  her. 
She  had  noticed  his  face,  young  and  hand- 
some, but  to  which  the  thought  of  the 
responsibihty  he  had  taken  g-ave  a  cer- 
tain air  of  sadness ;  but  sadness  and 
youth  go  so  badl}'  together,  that  this 
anomaly  had  struck  her — this  handsome 
youngf  man  had  something-  to  annoy  him — 
perhaps  he  was  unhappy.  What  could  it 
be  ?  Thus,  from  the  second  time  she  had 
seen  him,  Bathilde  had  very  naturally 
meditated  about  the  chevalier.  This  had 
not  prevented  Bathilde  from  shutting-  her 
window,  but,  from  behind  her  window, 
she  still  saw  the  outline  of  the  chevalier's 
sad  face.  She  felt  that  D'Harmental  was 
sad,  and  when  she  sat  down  to  her  harp- 
sichord, was  it  not  from  a  secret  feeling 
that  music  is  the  consoler  of  troubled 
hearts  ? 

That  evening  it  was  D'Harmental  who 
played,  and  Bathilde  listened  with  all  her 
soul  to  the  melodious  voice  which  spoke 
of  love  in  the  dead  of  nig-ht.  Unluckily 
for  the  chevalier,  who,  seeing  the  shadow 
of  the  young-  g-irl  behind  the  drapery,  be- 
gan to  think  that  he  was  making  a  fav- 
orable impression  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  he  had  been  interrupted  in  his 
concert  by  the  lodger  on  the  third  floor  : 
but  the  most  important  thing-  was  accom- 
plished— there  was  alread}'^  a  point  of 
sympath}^  between  the  two  young-  people, 
and  tbey  already  spoke  that  language  of 
the  heart,  the  most  dang-erous  of  all. 

Moreover,  Bathilde,  who  had  dreamed 
all  night  about  music,  and  a  little  about 
the  musician,  felt  that  something-  strange 
and  unknown  to  her  was  g-oing  on,  and, 
attracted  as  she  was  toward  the  window, 
she  kept  it  scrupulouslj'^  closed  ;  from  this 
resulted  the  movement  of  impatience, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  cheva- 
lier had  gone  to  breakfast  with  Madame 
Denis. 

There  he  had  learned  one  important 
piece  of  news,  which  was,  that  Bathilde 
was  neither  the  daughter,  the  wife,  nor 
the  niece  of  Buvat ;  thus  he  went  upstairs 
joyfulh',  and,  finding   the   window  open, 


he  had  put  himself — in  spite  of  the  friendly 
advice  of  Boniface — in  communication  wiUi 
Mirza,  by  means  of  bribing  her  with  sug-ar. 
Tlie  unexpected  return  of  Bathilde  had 
interrupted  this  amusement  ;  the  cheva- 
lier, in  his  egotistical  delicacy,  had  shut 
his  window ;  but,  before  the  window  had 
been  shut,  a  salute  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  two  young-  people.  This  was 
more  than  Bathilde  had  ever  accorded  tb 
^wy  man,  not  that  she  had  not  from  time 
to  time  exchanged  salutes  with  some  ac- 
quaintance of  Buvat's,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  she  had  blushed  as  she  did  so. 

The  next  day  Bathilde  had  seen  the 
chevalier  at  his  window,  and,  without 
being  able  to  understand  the  action,  had 
seen  him  nail  a  crimson  nbbon  to  the 
outer  wall ;  but  what  she  had  particu- 
larh'  remarked  was  the  extraordinary 
animation  visible  on  the  face  of  the  young- 
man.  Half  an  hour  afterward  she  had 
seen  with  the  chevalier  a  man  perfectly 
unknown  to  her,  but  whose  appearance  was 
not  re-assuring  ;  this  was  Captain  Roque- 
finette,  Bathilde  had  also  remarked,  with 
a  vague  uneasiness,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
man  with  the  long-  sword  had  entered,  the 
chevalier  had  fastened  the  door. 

The  chevalier,  as  is  easy  to  understand, 
had  a  long-  conference  with  the  captain ; 
for  they  had  to  arrange  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  evening's  expedition.  The 
chevalier's  window  remained  thus  so  long- 
closed  that  Bathilde,  thinking  that  he  had 
gone  out,  had  thought  she  might  as  well 
open  her's. 

Hardly  was  it  open,  however,  when  her 
neig-hbor's,  which  had  seemed  only  to 
wait  the  moment  to  put  itself  in  com- 
munication with  her,  opened  in  turn. 
Luckily  for  Bathilde,  who  would  have 
been  much  embarrassed  by  this  circum- 
stance, she  was  in  that  part  of  the  room 
where  the  chevalier  could  not  see  her. 
She  determined,  therefore,  to  remain 
where  she  was,  and  sat  down  near  the 
second  half  of  the  window,  which  was 
still  shut. 

Mirza,  however,  who  had  not  the  same 
scruples  as  her  mistress,  hardl}'^  saw  the 
chevalier  before  she  ran  to  the  window, 
placed   her  front  paws  on   the   sill,  and 
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began  dancing  on  her  hind  ones.  These 
attentions  were  rewarded,  as  she  ex- 
pected, by  a  first,  then  a  second,  then  a 
third,  lump  of  sugar ;  but  this  tliird  bit, 
to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  Bathilde, 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

This  piece  of  paper  troubled  Bathilde  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  did  Mirza,  who, 
accustomed  to  crackers  and  sucre  de 
porame,  soon  got  the  sugar  out  of  its 
envelope  by  means  of  her  paws;  and,  as 
she  thought  ver3'^  much  of  the  inside,  and 
very  little  of  the  wrapper,  she  ate  the 
sugar,  and,  leaving  the  paper,  ran  to  the 
window  ;  but  the  chevalier  was  gone ; 
satisfied,  no  doubt,  of  Mizra's  skill,  he 
had  retired  into  his  room. 

Bathilde  was  very  much  embarrassed  ; 
she  had  seen,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the 
paper  contained  three  or  four  lines  of 
writing ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  sudden 
friendship  which  her  neighbor  seemed  to 
have  acquired  for  Mizra,  it  was  evidently 
not  to  Mizra  that  he  was  writing  letters 
— it  must,  therefore,  be  to  her.  What 
should  she  do  ?  Go  and  tear  it  up  ?  That 
would  be  noble  and  proper ;  but,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  such  a  thing*,  the 
paper  in  which  the  sugar  had  been 
wrapped  might  have  been  written  on 
some  time,  and  then  the  action  would  be 
ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it 
would  show,  at  any  rate,  that  she  thought 
about  the  letter.  Bathilde  resolved,  then,to 
leave  things  as  they  were.  The  chevalier 
could  not  know  that  she  was  at  home, 
since  he  had  not  seen  her ;  he  could  not, 
therefore,  draw  any  deduction  from  the 
fact  that  the  paper  remained  on  the  floor. 
She  therefore  continued  to  work,  or  rather 
to  reflect,  hidden  behind  her  curtain,  as 
the  chevalier,  probabh^  was  behind  his. 

In  about  an  hour,  of  which  it  must  be 
confessed  Bathilde  passed  three-quarters 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  paper,  Nanette 
entered.  Bathilde,  without  moving,  told 
her  to  shut  the  window — Nanette  obeyed  ; 
but  in  returning  she  saw  the  paper. 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  she,  stooping 
down  to  pick  it  up, 

'•  Nothing,"  ans\Yered  Bathilde  quickly, 
forgetting  that  Nanette  could  not  read, 
*'  only  a  paper  which  has  fallen  out  of 
K-VoL.  VI. 


ray  pocket."  Then,  aftei-  an  instant's 
pause,  and  with  a  visible  elfort ,  ••  and 
which  you   ma}'  throw  on   the  firu,"  con- 

.tinued  she, ''  But  perhaps   it  may  be 

something  important ;  see  what  it  is,  at 
all  events,  mademoiselle."  And  Nanette 
presented  the  letter  to  Bathilde. 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  re- 
sist. Bathilde  cast  her  e^'es  on  the  paper, 
affecting  an  air  of  inditfei-ence  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  They  say  3'ou  are  an  orphan  :  I  have 
no  parents  ;  we  are,  then,  brother  and 
sister  before  God,  This  evening  I  run  a 
great  danger;  but  I  hope  to  come  out  of 
it  safe  and  sound  if  my  sister — Bathilde 
— will  pray  for  lier  brother  Rabul." 

''You  are  right,'/  said  Bathilde,  in  a 
moved  voice,  and  taking  the  paper  from 
the  hands  of  Nanette,  ■•  that  paper  is 
more  important  than  I  thought ;"  and  she 
put  D'Harmental's  letter  in  the  pocket  of 
her  apron.  Five  minutes  after  Nanette, 
who  came  in  twenty  times  a  day  without 
any  particular  reason,  went  out  as  she 
had  entered,  and  left  Bathilde  alone, 

Bathilde  had  only  just  glanced  at  the 
letter,  and  it  had  seemed  to  dazzle  her. 
As  soon  as  Nanette  was  gone  she  read  it 
a  second  time. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
said  more  in  fewer  words.  If  D'Harmen- 
tal  had  taken  a  whole  day  to  combine 
every  word  of  the  billet,  instead  of  writ- 
ing on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  could 
not  have  done  it  better.  Indeed,  he  es- 
tablished a  similarity'-  of  position  between 
himself  and  the  orphan  ;  he  interested 
Bathilde  in  her  neighbor's  fate  on  account 
of  a  menacing  danger,  a  danger  which 
would  appear  all  the  greater  to  the  young 
girl  from  her  not  knowing  its  nature ; 
and,  finally,  the  expression  brother  and 
sister,  so  skillfully  glided  in  at  the  end, 
and  to  ask  a  simple  prayer,  excluded  from 
these  first  advances  all  idea  of  love. 

It  followed,  therefore,  that,  if  at  this 
moment  Bathilde  had  found  herself  vis-a- 
vis with  D'Harmental,  instead  of  being 
embarrassed  and  blushing,  as  a  young 
girl  would  who  had  just  received  her  first 
love-letter,  she  would  have  taken  him  by 
the  hand  and  said  to  him,  smiling -'•  Be 
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satisfied,  I  will  pray  for  3'ou."  There  re- 
mained, however,  on  the  mind  of  Bathilde 
something  more  dang-erous  than  all  the 
declarations  in  the  world,  and  that  was 
the  idea  of  the  peril  which  her  neighbor 
ran.  By  a  sort  of  presentiment  with 
which  she  had  been  seized  on  seeing  him, 
wath  a  face  so  different  from  his  ordinary 
expression,  nail  the  crimson  ribbon  to  his 
window,  and  withdraw  it  directly  the  cap- 
tain entered,  she  was  almost  sure  that  the 
danger  was  somehow  connected  with  this 
new  personage,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before.  But  how  did  this  danger  concern 
him  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  danger 
itself  ?  This  was  what  she  asked  herself 
in  vain.  She  thought  of  a  duel,  but  to  a 
man  such  as  the  chevalier  appeared  to  be, 
a  duel  was  not  one  o'f  those  dangers  for 
which  one  asks  the  pra^^ers  of  women ; 
besides,  the  hour  named  was  not  suitable 
to  duels.  Bathilde  lost  herself  in  her 
conjectures ;  but,  in  losing  herself,  she 
thought  of  the  chevalier,  always  of  the 
chevalier,  and  of  nothing  but  the  chev- 
alier ;  and,  if  he  had  calculated  upon 
such  an  effect,  it  must  be  owned  that  his 
calculations  were  wofully  true  for  poor 
Bathilde. 

The  day  passed  ;  and,  whether  it  was 
intentional,  or  whether  it  was  that  he 
was  otherwise  employed,  Bathilde  saw" 
him  no  more,  and  his  window  remained 
closed.  When  Buvat  came  home  as  usual, 
at  ten  minutes  after  four,  he  found  the 
young  girl  so  much  preoccupied  that,  al- 
though his  perspicacity  was  not  great  in 
such  matters,  he  asked  her  three  or  four 
times  if  an3^thing  was  wrong ;  each  time 
she  answered  by  one  of  those  smiles  which 
supplied  Buvat  with  enough  to  do  in  look- 
ing at  her  ;  and  it  followed  that,  in  spite 
of  these  repeated  questions,  Bathilde  kept 
her  secret. 

After  dinner  M.  Chaulieu's  servant  en- 
tered— he  came  to  ask  Buvat  to  spend 
the  evening  with  his  master.  The  Abbe 
Chaulieu  was  one  of  Buvat's  best  patrons, 
and  often  came  to  his  house,  for  he  had 
taken  a  great  liking  for  Bathilde.  The 
poor  abbe  became  blind,  but  not  so  entire- 
ly as  not  to  be  able  to  recognize  a  pretty 
face  ;    though   it  is   true   that  he  saw  it 


across  a  cloud.  The  abbe  had  told  Ba- 
thilde, in  his  sexagenarian  gallantry,  that 
his  only  consolation  was  that  it  is  thus 
that  one  sees  the  angels. 

Bathilde  thanked  the  good  abbe  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  for  thus  getting 
her  an  evening's  solitude.  She  knew  that 
when  Buvat  went  to  the  Abbe  Chaulieu 
he  ordinarilj'  stayed  sometime;  she  hoped, 
then,  that  he  would  stop  late  as  usual. 
Poor  Buvat  went  out,  without  imagining 
that  for  the  first  time  she  desired  his 
absence. 

Buvat  was  a  lounger,  as  every  bourgeois 
of  Paris  ought  to  be.  From  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  Palais  Royal,  he  stared 
at  the  shops,  stopping  for  the  thousandth 
time  before  the  things  which  generally 
drew  his  attention.  On  leaving  the  col- 
onnade, he  heard  singing,  and  saw  a 
group  of  men  and  women,  who  wei'e  list- 
ening to  the  songs  j  he  joined  them,  and 
listened  too.  At  the  moment  of  the  col- 
lection he  went  away,  not  from  a  bad 
heart,  nor  that  he  would  have  wished  to 
refuse  the  admirable  musician  the  reward 
which  was  his  due,  but  that  b^'  an  old 
habit,  of  which  time  had  proved  the  ad- 
vantage, he  always  came  out  without 
money,  so  that  by  whatever  he  was 
tempted  he  was  sure  to  overcome  the 
temptation.  This  evening  he  was  much 
tempted  to  drop  a  sou  into  the  singer's 
bowl,  but  as  he  had  not  a  sou  in  his 
pocket,  he  was  obliged  to  go  away.  He 
made  his  way  then,  as  we  have  seen,  to- 
ward the  Barriere  des  Sergents,  passed 
up  the  Rue  du  Coq,  crossed  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  returned  along  the  quay  so  far  as 
the  Rue  Mazarine ;  it  was  in  the  Rue 
Mazarine  that  the  Abbe    Chaulieu  lived. 

The  Abbe  Chaulieu  recognized  Buvat, 
whose  excellent  qualities  he  had  appreci- 
ated during  their  two  years'  acquaintance, 
and  with  much  pressing  on  his  part,  and 
many  difficulties  on  Buvat's,  made  him  sit 
down  near  himself,  before  a  table  covered 
with  papers.  It  is  true  that  at  first  Buvat 
sat  on  the  very  edge  of  his  chair ;  gradu- 
ally, however,  he  got  further  and  fui-ther 
on — put  his  hat  on  the  ground — took  his 
cane  between  his  legs,  and  found  himself 
sitting  almost  like  any  one  else. 
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The  work  that  there  was  to  be  done  did 
not  promise  a  short  sitting" ;  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  poems  on  the  table  to  be 
classified — numbered,  and,  as  the  abbe's 
servant  was  his  amanuensis,  corrected  ; 
so  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before  they 
thoug'ht  that  it  had  struck  nine.  They 
had  just  finished  and  Buvat  rose,  horrified 
at  having-  to  come  home  at  such  an  hour. 
It  was  the  first  time  such  a  thmg-  had  ever 
happened  to  him  ;  he  rolled  up  the  manu- 
script, tied  it  with  a  red  ribbon,  which  had 
probabl3^  served  as  a  sash  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  took  his 
cane,  picked  up  his  hat,  and  left  the  house, 
abridg-ing"  his  leave-taking-  as  much  as 
possible.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes  there 
was  no  moonlig-ht,  the  night  was  cloud}'. 
Buvat  regretted  not  having-  tw^o  sous  in 
his  pocket  to  cross  the  ferry  which  was 
then  where  now  stands  the  Pont  des  Arts  ; 
but  w^e  have  already  explained  Buvat's 
theop}^  to  our  readers,  and  he  wasoblig-ed 
to  return  as  he  had  come — by  the  Quai 
Conti,  the  Rue  Pont-Neuf,  the  Rue  du 
Coq,  and  the  Rue  Saint  Honore, 

Everything'  had  gone  right  so  far,  and 
except  the  statue  of  Henri  IV..  of  which 
Buvat  had  forgotten  either  the  existence 
or  the  place,  and  which  had  frightened 
him  terribly,  and  the  Samaritaine,  Avhich, 
fifty  steps  off,  had  struck  the  half-hour 
without  any  preparation,  the  noise  of 
which  had  made  poor  belated  Buvat 
tremble  from  head  to  foot,  he  had  run  no 
real  peril,  but  on  arriving  at  the  Rue  des 
Bons  Enfants  things  took  a  different  look. 
In  the  first  place,  the  aspect  of  the  street 
itself,  long,  narrow,  and  only  lighted  by 
two  flickering  lanterns  in  the  whole 
length,  was  not  reassuring,  and  this 
evening  it  had  to  Buvat  a  very  singular 
appearance  ;  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  asleep  or  awake  ;  he  fancied  that  he 
saw  before  him  some  fantastic  vision, 
such  as  he  had  heard  told  of  the  old  Flem- 
ish sorceries;  the  streets  seemed  alive — the 
posts  seemed  to  oppose  themselves  to  his 
passage — the  recesses  of  the  doors  whis- 
pered to  each  other — men  crossed  like 
shadows  from  one.  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other  :  at  last,  w'hen  he  had  arrived 
at  No.   34,  he  was  stopped,  as  we  have 


seen,  by  the  chevalier  and  the  captain. 
It  was  then  that  D'Harmental  had  rec- 
ognized him,  and  had  protected  him 
against  the  first  impulse  of  Roquefinette, 
inviting  him  to  continue  his  route  as 
quickly  as  possible.  There  was  no  need 
to  repeat  the  request — Buvat  set  off  at  a 
trot,  gained  the  Place  des  Victoires,  the 
Rue  du  Mail,  the  Rue  Montmartre,  and  at 
last  arrived  at  his  own  house.  No.  4,  Rue 
du  Temps-Perdu,  where,  nevertheless,  he 
did  not  think  himself  safe  till  he  had  shut 
the  door  and  bolted  it  behind  him. 

There  he  stopped  an  instant  to  breathe 
and  to  light  his  candle — then  ascended 
the  stairs,  but  he  felt  in  his  legs  the 
effect  of  the  occurrence,  for  he  trembled 
so  that  he  could  hardlj'-  get  to  the  top. 

As  to  Bathilde,  she  had  remained  alone, 
getting  more  and  more  uneasy  as  the 
evening  advanced.  Up  to  seven  o'clock 
she  had  seen  a  light  in  her  neighbor's 
room,  but  at  that  time  the  lamp  had  been 
extinguished,  and  had  not  been  relighted. 
Then  Bathilde's  time  became  divided  be- 
tween two  occupations — one  of  which  con- 
sisted in  standing  at  her  wnidow  to  see  if 
her  neighbor  did  not  return  ;  the  other  in 
kneeling  before  the  crucifix,  where  she  said 
her  evening  praj^ers.  She  heard  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  half-past  eleven,  strike  succes- 
siveh".  She  had  heard  all  the  noises  in  the 
streets  die  awaj'^  one  b\'  one,  and  sink 
gradually-  into  that  vague  and  heavj^ 
sound  which  seems  the  breathing  of  a 
sleeping  town :  and  all  this  without 
bringing  her  the  slightest  inkling  as  to 
whether  he  who  had  called  himself  her 
brother  had  sunk  under  the  danger  which 
hung  over  his  head,  or  come  triumphant 
through  the  crisis. 

She  was  then  in  her  own  room,  without 
light,  so  that  no  one  might  see  that  she 
was  watching,  and  kneeling  before  her 
crucifix  for  the  tenth  time,  when  the  door 
opened,  and,  by  the  light  of  his  candle 
she  saw  Buvat  so  pale  and  haggard  that 
she  knew  in  an  instant  that  something 
must  have  happened  to  him,  and  she  rose, 
in  spite  of  the  uneasiness  she  felt  for  an- 
other, and  darted  toward  him,  asking 
what  was  the  matter.  But  it  was  no  easy 
thing  to  make  Buvat  speak,  in  the  state 
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he  then  was  ;  the  sliock  had  reached  his 
mind,  and  his  tongue  stammered  as  much 
as  liis  legs  trembled. 

Still,  when  Buvat  was  seated  in  his 
eas,y  chair,  and  had  wiped  his  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief,  when  he  had  made 
two  or  three  journeys  to  the  door  to  see 
that  his  terrible  hosts  of  the  Rue  des 
Bons  Enfants  had  not  followed  him  home, 
iie  began  to  stutter  out  his  adventure. 
He  told  how  he  had  been  stopped  in  the 
Rue  des  Bons  Enfants  by  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, whose  lieutenant,  a  ferocious-look- 
ing man  nearly  six  feet  high,  had  wanted 
to  kill  him,  when  the  captain  had  come 
and  saved  his  life.  Bathilde  listened  with 
rapt  attention,  first,  because  she  loved 
her  guardian  sincerely,  and  that  his  con- 
dition showed  that — right  or  wrong — he 
had  been  greatl\'  terrified  ;  next,  because 
nothing  that  happened  that  night  seemed 
indifferent  to  her ;  and,  strange  as  the 
idea  was,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  hand- 
some young  man  was  not  w^holly  uncon- 
nected with  the  scene  in  which  Buvat  had 
just  played  a  part.  She  asked  him  if  he 
had  time  to  observe  the  face  of  the  3'oung 
man  who  had  come  to  his  aid,  and  saved 
his  life. 

Buvat  answered  that  he  had  seen  him 
face  to  face,  as  he  saw  her  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  that  the  proof  was  that  he  was 
a  handsome  young  man  of  from  five  to 
six  and  twenty,  in  a  large  felt  hat,  and 
wrapped  in  a  cloak ;  moreover,  in  the 
movement  which  he  had  made  in  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  protect  him,  the  cloak 
had  opened,  and  shown  that,  besides  his 
sword,  he  carried  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his 
belt.  These  details  were  too  precise  to 
allow  Buvat  to  be  accused  of  dreaming. 
Preoccupied  as  Bathilde  was  with  the 
danger  which  the  chevalier  ran,  she  was 
none  the  less  touched  by  that,  smaller  no 
doubt,  but  still  real,  which  Buvat  had  just 
escaped  ;  and  as  repose  is  the  best  remedy 
for  all  shocks,  physical  or  moral,  after 
offering  him  the  glass  of  wine  and  sugar 
which  he  allowed  himself  on  great  occa- 
sions, and  which  nevertheless  he  refused 
on  this  one,  she  reminded  him  of  his  bed, 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  two  hours 
before. 


The  shock  had  been  violent  enough  to 
deprive  Buvat  of  all  wish  for  sleep,  and 
even  to  convince  him  that  he  should  sleep 
badh^  that  night;  but  he  reflected  that 
in  sitting  up  he  should  force  Bathilde  to 
sit  up,  and  should  see  her  in  the  morning 
with  red  eyes  and  pale  cheeks,  and,  with 
his  usual  sacrifice  of  self,  he  told  Bathilde 
that  she  was  right— that  he  felt  that  sleep 
would  do  him  good — lit  his  candle — kissed 
her  forehead — and  went  up  to  his  own 
room  ;  not  without  stopping  two  or  three 
times  on  the  staircase  to  hear  if  there  was 
any  noise. 

Left  alone,  Bathilde  listened  to  the 
steps  of  Buvat,  who  went  up  into  his  ow'n 
room ;  then  she  heard  the  creaking  of  his 
door,  which  he  double  locked  ;  then,  al- 
most as  trembling  as  Buvat  himself,  she 
ran   to   the  window,    forgetting   even   to 

She  remained  thus  for  nearly  an  hour, 
but  without  having  kept  any  measure  of 
time.  Then  she  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  for 
through  the  window,  which  no  curtain 
now  obscured,  she  saw  her  neighbor's 
door  open,  and  D'Harmental  enter  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand. 

By  a  miracle  of  foresight  Bathilde  had 
been  right — the  man  in  the  felt  hat  and 
the  cloak,  who  had  protected  Buvat,  was 
reall}^  the^^'oung  stranger,  for  the  stranger 
had  on  a  felt  hat  and  a  cloak ;  and  more- 
over, hardly  had  he  returned  and  shut  the 
door,  with  almost  as  much  care  as  Buvat 
had  his,  and  thrown  his  cloak  on  a  chair, 
than  she  saw  that  he  had  a  tight  coat  of 
a  dark  color,  and  in  his  belt  a  sword  and 
pistols.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt ; 
it  was  from  head  to  foot  the  description 
given  by  Buvat.  Bathilde  was  the  more 
able  to  assure  herself  of  this,  that  D'Har- 
mental, without  taking  off  an3'^  of  his 
attire,  took  two  or  three  turns  in  his 
room,  his  arms  crossed,  and  thinking 
deeply ;  then  he  took  his  pistols  from  his 
belt,  assured  himself  that  they  were 
primed,  and  placed  them  on  the  table  near 
his  bed,  unclasped  his  sword,  took  it  half 
out  of  the  scabbard,  replaced  it,  and  put 
it  under  his  pillow ;  then,  shaking  his 
head,  as  if  to  shake  out  the  somber  ideas 
that   annoA^ed   him,    he   approached    the 
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window,  opened  it,  and  g-nzod  earnestly'- 
iit  that  of  the  young-  ,i2:irl,  who.  forg-etting- 
that  she  could  not  be  seen,  stepped  back, 
and  let  the  curtain  fall  before  her,  as  if 
the  darkness  which  surrounded  her  were 
not  a  sufficient  screen. 

She  remained  thus  motionless  and  silent, 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  if  to  still  its 
beai.ing-s;  then  slie  quietly  raised  the  cur- 
tain, but  that  of  her  neig"hbor  was  down, 
and  she  saw  notliing"  but  his  shadow  pass- 
ing- and  repassiuii"  before  it. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE     CONSUL     DUILIUS. 

The  morning  following  the  da3'',  or 
rather  the  night,  on  which  the  events  we 
have  just  related  had  occurred,  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  who  had  returned  to  the 
Palais  Royal  without  accident,  after 
having-  slept  all  night  as  usual,  passed 
into  his  stud,y  at  his  accustomed  hour — 
that  is  to  say,  about  eleven  o'clock. 
Thanks  to  the  sang-froid  with  which 
nature  had  blessed  him,  and  which  he 
owed  chieflj"  to  his  great  courage,  to  his 
disdain  for  dang-er,  and  his  carelessness  of 
death,  not  only  was  it  impossible  to  ob- 
serve in  him  any  change  from  his  ordinarj^ 
calm,  which  ennui  only  turned  to  gloom, 
but  he  had  most  probably  already  for- 
gotten the  strang-e  event  of  which  he  had 
so  nearly  been  the  victim. 

The  study  into  which  he  had  just  en- 
tered was  remarkable  as  belonging-  to  a 
man  at  once  a  savant,  a  politician,  and  an 
artist.  Thus  a  large  table  covered  with  a 
green  cloth,  and  loaded  Avith  papers,  ink- 
stand, and  pens,  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  room  ;  but  all  round,  on  desks,  on 
easels,  on  stands,  were  an  opera  com- 
menced, a  half-finished  drawing,  a  chemi- 
cal retort,  etc.  The  regent,  with  a  strange 
versatilit}'-  of  mind,  passed  in  an  instant 
from  the  deepest  problems  of  politics  to 
the  most  capricious  fancies  of  painting, 
and  from  the  most  delicate  calculations  of 
chemistry  to  the  somber  or  joyous  inspira- 
tions of  music.  The  regent  feared  noth- 
ing but  ennui,  that  enemy  against  whom 
he  struggled  unceasingly,  without  ever 
quite  succeeding  in  conquering  it,  and 
which,  repulsed  hy  work,  study,  or  pleas- 


ure, yet  remained  in  sight — if  one  may 
say  so — like  one  of  those  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  toward  which,  even  in  the;  finest 
days,  the  pilot  involuntarily  turns  his 
ej'es.  The  regent  was  never  unoccupied, 
and  had  the  most  opposite  amusements 
always  at  hand. 

On  entering-  his  study,  where  the  coun- 
cil were  to  meet  in  two  hours,  he  went 
toward  an  unfinished  drawing-,  represent- 
ing a  scene  from  '-Daplinis  and  Chloe," 
and  returned  to  the  work,  interrupted  two 
days  before  by  that  famous  game  of  ten- 
nis, which  had  commenced  bj'  a  racket 
blow,  and  finished  by  the  supper  at  Mad- 
ame de  Sabran's. 

A  messenger  came  to  tell  him  that 
Madame  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  liis  mother, 
had  asked  twice  if  he  were  up.  The  re- 
gent, who  had  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  princess  palatine,  sent  word  that 
not  only  was  he  visible,  but  that  if  mad- 
ame  were  ready  to  receive  him,  he  would 
pay  her  a  visit  directlj'.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  work  wath  all  the  eagerness 
of  an  artist.  Shortl.y  after  the  door 
opened,  and  his  mother  herself  appeared. 

Madame,  the  wife  of  Philippe,  the  first 
brother  of  the  king,  came  to  France  after 
the  strange  and  unexpected  death  of  Mad- 
ame Henriette  of  England,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  beautiful  and  gracious  prin- 
cess, who  had  passed  from  the  scene  like 
a  dream.  This  comparison,  difficult  to 
sustain  for  any  new-comer,  was  doubly 
so  to  the  poor  German  princess,  who,  if 
we  may  believe  her  own  portrait,  with 
her  little  eyes,  her  short  and  thick  nose, 
her  long  thin  lips,  her  hang-ing  cheeks  and 
her  large  face,  was  far  from  being  pretty. 
Unfortunateh',  the  faults  of  her  face  were 
not  compensated  for  hj  beauty  of  fig-ure. 
She  was  little  and  fat.  with  a  shoi-t  bod^' 
and  legs,  and  such  frightful  hands  that  she 
avows  herself  that  there  were  none  uglier 
to  be  found  in  the  Avorld,  and  that  it  was 
the  only  thing  about  her  to  which  Louis 
XIV.  could  never  become  accustomed. 
But  Louis  XIV.  had  chosen  her,  not  to 
increase  the  beauties  of  his  court,  but  to 
extend   his   influence  beyond   the  Rhine. 

By  the  marriage  of  his  brother  with  the 
princess  palatine,  Louis  XIV.,  who  had 
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already  acquired  some  chance  of  inherit- 
ance in  Spain,  b^-  marrving- Maria  Theresa, 
and  by  Philippe  the  First's  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Henriette,  only  sister  of 
Charles  II,,  would  acquire  new  rights  over 
Bavaria,  and  probably  in  tlie  Palatinate. 
He  calculated,  and  calculated  rightly, 
that  her  brother,  who  was  delicate,  would 
probably  die  young,  and  without  children. 

Madame,  instead  of  being-  treated  at 
her  husband's  death  according  to  her 
marriage  contract,  and  forced  to  retire 
into  a  convent,  or  into  the  old  castle  of 
Montargis,  was,  in  spite  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  hatred,  maintained  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  all  the  titles  and  honors  which 
she  enjoyed  during  her  husband's  lifetime, 
although  the  king  had  not  forgotten  the 
blow  which  she  gave  to  the  young  Due  de 
Chartres  at  Versailles,  wiien  he  announced 
his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois. 
The  proud  princess,  with  her  thirt3"-two 
quarterings,  thought  it  a  humiliation  that 
her  son  should  marrj''  a  woman  whom  the 
ro3^al  legitimation  could  not  prevent  from 
being  the  fruit  of  a  double  adultery,  and 
at  the  first  moment,  unable  to  command 
her  feelings,  she  revenged  herself  by  this 
maternal  correction,  rather  exaggerated, 
when  a  young  man  of  eighteen  was  the 
object,  for  the  affront  offered  to  the  honor 
of  her  ancestors. 

As  the  young  Due  de  Chartres  had  him- 
self only  consented  unwillingly  to  this  mar- 
riage, he  easily  understood  his  mother's 
dislike  to  it,  though  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred, doubtless,  that  she  should  have 
shown  it  in  a  rather  less  Teutonic  man- 
ner. The  result  was,  that  when  Monsieur 
died,  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  became 
Due  d'Orleans,  his  mother,  who  might 
have  feared  that  the  blow  at  Versailles 
had  left  some  disagreeable  reminiscence  in 
the  mind  of  the  new  master  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  found,  on  the  contrary,  a  more 
respectful  son  than  ever.  This  respect 
increased,  and  as  regent  he  gave  his 
mother  a  position  equal  to  that  of  his 
wife.  When  Madame  de  Berry,  his  much- 
loved  daughter,  asked  her  father  for  a 
company  of  guards,  he  granted  it.  but 
ordered  at  the  same  time  that  a  similar 
company  should  be  given  to  his  mother. 


Madame  held  thus  a  high  position,  and 
if,  in  spite  of  that  position,  she  had  no 
political  influence,  the  reason  was  that 
the  regent  made  it  a  principle  of  action 
never  to  allow  women  to  meddle  with 
state  affairs.  It  may  be  also,  that  Phil- 
ippe the  Second,  regent  of  France,  was 
more  reserved  tow^ard  his  mother  than 
toward  his  mistresses,  for  he  knew  her 
epistolary  inclinations,  and  he  had  no 
fancy  for  seeing  his  projects  made  the 
subjects  of  the  daily  correspondence  which 
she  kept  up  with  the  Princess  Wilhelmina 
Charlotte,  and  the  Duke  Anthonj'  Ulric 
of  Brunswick.  In  exchange  for  this  loss, 
he  left  her  the  management  of  the  house 
and  of  his  daughters,  which,  from  her 
overpowering  idleness,  the  Duchesse  d 'Or- 
leans abandoned  willingly  to  her  mother- 
in-law.  In  this  last  particular,  however, 
the  poor  palatine  (if  one  may  believe  the 
memoirs  written  at  the  time)  was  not 
happy.  Madame  de  Berry  lived  publicly 
with  Riom,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Valois 
was  secretely  the  mistress  of  Jlichelieu, 
who,  without  anybody  knowing  how,  and 
as  if  he  had  the  enchanted  ring  of  Gj'ges, 
appeared  to  get  into  her  rooms,  in  spite 
of  the  guards  who  watched  the  doors, 
in  spite  of  the  spies  with  whom  the  re- 
g-ent  surrounded  him,  and  though,  more 
than  once,  he  had  hidden  himself  in  his 
daughter's  room  to  watch. 

As  to  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres,  whose 
character  had  as  yet  seemed  much  more 
masculine  than  feminine,  she,  in  making 
a  man  of  herself,  as  one  may  say,  seemed 
to  forget  that  other  men  existed,  when, 
some  da^'S  before  the  time  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  being  at  the  opera,  and 
hearing  her  music  master,  Cauchereau, 
the  finished  and  expressive  singer  of  the 
Academic  Royal,  who,  in  a  love  scene, 
was  prolonging  a  note  full  of  the  most 
exquisite  grace  and  feeling,  the  j^oung 
princess,  carried  away  by  artistic  enthu- 
siasm, stretched  out  her  arms  and  cried 
aloud  —  ''Ah!  ray  dear  Cauchereau!" 
This  unexpected  exclamation  had  troubled 
her  mother,  who  had  sent  away  the  beau- 
tiful tenor,  and,  putting  aside  her  habit- 
ual apathy,  determined  to  watch  over  her 
daughter   herself.      There   remained   the 
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Princess  Louise,  who  was  afterward  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth, 
who  became  the  Duchesse  de  Lorraine, 
but  as  to  them  there  was  nothing-  said ; 
either  they  were  really  wise,  or  else  they 
understood  better  than  their  elders  how 
to  restrain  the  sentiments  of  their  hearts, 
or  the  accents  of  passion.  As  soon  as 
the  prince  saw  his  mother  appear,  he 
thoug-ht  something-  new  was  wrong  in 
the  rebellious  troop  of  which  she  had 
taken  the  command,  and  which  gave  her 
such  trouble  ;  but,  as  nothing-  could  make 
liim  forget  the  respect  which,  in  public 
and*  in  private,  he  paid  to  his  mother, 
he  rose  on  seeing  her,  and  after  having 
bowed,  and  taking  her  hand  to  lead  her 
to  a  seat,  he  remained  standing-  himself. 

"Well,  my  son,"  said  madame,  with  a 
strong-  German  accent,  '•  what  is  this 
that  I  hear,  and  what  happened  to  you 
last  evening-  ?  '" 

"Last  evening- ?"  said  the  regent,  re- 
calling- his  thopg-hts  and  questioning-  him- 
self. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  palatine,  "last 
evening-,  in  coming  home  from  Madame 
de  Sabran's." 

"Oh  !  it  is  only  that,"  said  the  prince. 

"  How,  onl3'  that  I  your  friend  Simiane 
g-oes  about  everj^where  saying  that  they 
wanted  to  carry  you  off,  and  that  you 
onl\'  escaped  by  coming  across  the  roofs  : 
a  sing-ular  road,  you  will  confess,  for  the 
reg-ent  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  which, 
however  devoted  thej'  may  be  to  3'ou,  I 
doubt  3'our  ministers  being  willing-  to 
come  to  3'our  council." 

"Simiane  is  a  fool,  mother,"  answered 
the  regent,  not  able  to  help  laughing-  at 
his  mother's  still  scolding-  him  as  if  he 
were  a  child,  "it  was  not  anybody' Who 
wanted  to  carr}'  me  awa\',  but  some 
roisterers  who  had  been  drinking-  at  some 
cabaret  by  the  Barriere  des  Sergents,  and 
who  were  come  to  make  a  row  in  the  Rue 
des  Bons  Enfants.  As  to  the  road  we 
followed,  it  was  for  no  sort  of  flight  upon 
earth  that  I  took  it,  but  simply  to  gain 
a  wager  which  that  drunken  Simiane  is 
furious  at  having  lost." 

"  My  son,  my  son,"  said  the  palatine, 
shaking   her  head,   "'  you  will    never  be- 


lieve in  dang-er,  and  yet  you  know  what 
your  enemies  are  capable  of.  Believe  me, 
my  child,  those  who  calumniate  the  soul 
would  have  few  scruples  about  killing- 
the  body ;  and  you  know  that  the  Duch- 
esse de  Maine  has  said,  '  that  the  very 
da}'  when  she  is  quite  sure  that  there  is 
really  nothing-  to  be  made  out  of  her  bas- 
tard of  a  husband,  she  will  demand  an 
audience  of  you,  and  di-ive  her  dagger 
into  your  heart.'  " 

"Bah!  my  mother,"  answered  the  re- 
g-ent, laughing,  "have  3'ou  become  a 
sufficiently  good  Catholic  no  longer  to 
believe  in  predestination  ?  I  believe  in  it, 
as  you  know.  Would  you  Avish  me  to 
plague  ra}'  mind  about  a  danger  which 
has  no  existence  ;  or  which,  if  it  does  ex- 
ist, has  its  result  already  inscribed  in  the 
eternal  book?  No,  my  mother,  no;  the 
only  use  of  all  these  exag-gerated  pre- 
cautions is  to  sadden  life.  Let  tyrants 
tremble  J  but  I,  who  am  what  St.  Simon 
pi-etends  to  be,  the  most  debonnaire  man 
since  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  what  have  I  to 
fear?" 

••  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  nothing,  my  dear 
son,"  said  the  palatme,  taking-  the  hand 
of  the  prince,  and  looking-  at  him  with  as 
much  maternal  tenderness  as  her  little 
e3'es  were  capable  of  expressing-,  "'  noth- 
ing, if  every  one  knew  you  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  saw  3'ou  so  truly  g-ood  that  you 
cannot  hate  even  3'our  enemies  ;  but 
Henr\^  IV.,  whom  unluckily-  you  resemble 
a  little  too  much  on  certain  points,  was  as 
good,  and  that  did  not  prevent  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Ravaillac.  Alas  !  mein  Gott," 
continued  the  princess,  mixing-  up  French 
and  German  in  her  agitation,  "  it  is  al- 
wa^'s  the  best  kings  that  they  do  assas- 
sinate ;  tyrants  take  precautions,  and  the 
poniard  never  reaches  them.  You  must 
never  go  out  witht>ut  a  guard ;  it  is  you, 
and  not  I,  my  son,  who  require  a  regiment 
of  soldiers." 

"  M}'^  mother,"  answered  the  regent, 
"  will  you  listen  to  a  story  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainh',  for  3-ou  relate  them 
exquisiteh\" 

•  -  Well,  you  know  that  there  was  in 
Rome,  I  forg-et  in  wiiat  precise  year  of 
the   republic,   a  very  brave   consul,   who 
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had  the  misfortune,  shared  hy  Henry  IV. 
and  myself,  of  ijoing  out  of  a  nig-ht.  It 
happened  that  this  consul  was  sent  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  having  invented 
an  implement  of  war  called  a  crow,  he 
gained  the  first  naval  battle  in  which  the 
Romans  had  been  victors,  so  that  when 
he  returned  to  Rome,  congratulating  him- 
self beforehand,  no  doubt,  on  the  increase 
of  fortune  which  would  follow  his  increase 
of  reputation,  he  was  not  deceived;  all 
the  population  aw^aited  him  at  the  city 
gates,  and  conducted  him  in  triumph  to 
the  capitol,  where  the  senate  expected 
him. 

''The  senate  announced  to  him  that,  in 
reward  for  his  victor\',  the^^  were  going 
to  bestow  on  him  something  which  must 
be  highly  pleasing  to   him,  which    was, 
that  whenever  he  went  out  he  should  be 
preceded  by  a  musician,  who  should  an- 
nounce to  every  one,   by  playing  on  the 
flute,  that  he  was  followed  by  the  famous 
Duilius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians.    Duilius,  you   will  understand,  my 
mother,  w^as  at  the  height  of  joy  at  such 
an    honor.     He    returned    home  with    a 
proud  bearing,  and  preceded  by  his  flute- 
player,  who  played  his  best,  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of    the  multitude,    who   cried 
at  the  top   of   their    voices,  '  Long  live, 
Duilius  ;    long  live  the  conqueror  of   the 
Carthaginians ;    long    live  the  savior    of 
Rome  I '     This  was  so  intoxicating  that 
the  poor  consul  nearly  went  craz}^  with 
joy.     Twice  during  the  day  he  went  out, 
although  he   had   nothing   to   do   in   the 
town,  only  to  enjoy  the  senatorial  privi- 
lege, and  to  hear  the  triumphal  music  and 
the  cries  which  accompanied  it.     This  oc- 
cupation had  raised  him  by  the  evening 
into  a  state  of  glorification  such  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain.     The  evening  came. 
The  conqueror  had  a  mistress  whom  he 
loved,   and   whom  he  was   eager  to  see 
again — a  sort  of  Madame  de  Sabran — with 
the  exception  that  the  husband  thought 
proper  to  be  jealous,  while  ours,  as  you 
know,  is  not  so  absurd. 

"  The  consul  therefore  had  his  bath, 
dressed  and  perfumed  himself  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  when  eleven  o'clock 
arrived  he  set  out  on  tiptoe  for  the  Subur- 


ranian  Road.     But  he  had  reckoned  with- 
out his  host ;  or,  rather,  without  his  mu- 
sician.    Hardlj^  had  he  gone   four  steps 
when  the  flute-player,  who  was  attached 
to  his  service  by  night  as  well  as  da,y, 
darted  from  a  post  on  which  he  was  seated 
and    went  ,  before,    playing   with   all  his 
might  and  main.     The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  those  who  were  in  the  streets 
turned    round,  those  who  were  at  home 
came  to  the  door,  and  those  who  were  in 
bed  got  up  and  opened  their  windows,  all 
repeating  in  chorus — '  Here  is  the  Consul 
Duilius  ;  long  live  Duilius ;  long  live  the 
conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  long  live 
the  savior  of  Rome  !  '     This   was  highly 
flattering,   but  inopportune.     The  consul 
wished  to  silence  his  instrumentalist,  but 
he  declared   that  the   orders  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  senate  were  precise — not 
to  be  quiet   a   minute — that'  he  had  ten 
thousand   sesterces   a   year   to   blow   his 
flute,  and  that  blow  he  would  as  long  as 
he  had  an.y  breath  left. 

"  The  consul  saw^  that  it  was  useless 
to  discuss  with  a  man  who  had  the  dic- 
tate of  the  senate  on  his  side,  so  he  began 
to  run,  hoping  to  escape  from  his  melo- 
dious companion,  but  he  copied  his  actions 
from  those  of  Duilius  with  such  exactitude, 
that  all  the  consul  could  gain  was  to  get 
before  the  flute-player  instead  of  behind 
him.  He  doubled  like  a  hare,  sprang  like 
a  roebuck,  rushed  madly  forw-ard  like  a 
wild  boar — the  cursed  flute-player  did  not 
lose  his  track  for  an  instant,  so  that  all 
Rome,  understanding  nothing  about  the 
object  of  this  nocturnal  race,  but  knowing 
that  it  was  the  victor  who  performed  it, 
came  to  their  windows,  shouting,  •  Long- 
live  Duilius ;  long  live  the  conqueror  of 
the  Carthaginians ;  long  live  the  savior 
of  Rome  !  '  The  poor  man  had  one  last 
hope  ;  that  of  finding  the  people  at  his 
mistress's  house  asleep  and  the  door  half- 
open,  as  she  had  promised  to  leave  it. 
But  no ;  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  that 
hospitable  and  gracious  house,  at  whose 
door  he  had  so  often  poured  perfumes  and 
hung  garlands,  he  found  that  they  were 
awake  like  all  the  rest,  and  at  the  window 
he  saw  the  husband,  who,  as  soon  he  saw 
him.  began  to  cry,  'Long  live,  Duilius; 
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long-  live  the  conqueror  of  the  Cartha- 
g-inians  ;  long-  live  the  savior  of  Rome  !  ' 
The  hero  returned  home  despairing-. 

'•The  next  day  he  hoped  to  escape  his 
musician  ;  but  this  hope  was  fallacious  ; 
and  it  was  the  same  the  day  after,  and 
all  following  da3's,  so  that  the  consul, 
seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  his 
incognito,  left  for  Sicily,  where,  out  of 
anger,  he  beat  the  Carthaginians  again  : 
but  this  time  so  unmercifully,  that  every- 
one thought  that  must  be  the  end  of  all 
Punic  wars,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 
Rome  was  so  convulsed  with  J03"  that  it 
g-ave  public  rejoicings  like  those  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
and  proposed  to  g-ive  the  conqueror  a 
triumph  more  splendid  even  than  the  last. 
As  to  the  senate,  it  assembled  before  the 
arrival  of  Duilius,  to  determine  what 
reward  should  be  conferred  upon  him. 
They  were  all  in  favor  of  a  public  statue, 
when  suddenly  they  heard  shouts  of 
triumph  and  the  sound  of  a  flute.  It 
was  the  consul  who  had  freed  himself 
from  the  triumph,  thanks  to  his  haste, 
but  who  could  not  free  himself  from  pub- 
lic gratitude,  thanks  to  his  flute-player. 
Suspecting-  that  they  were  preparing 
something"  new,  he  came  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations.  He  found  the  senate 
ready  to  vote,  with  their  balls  in  their 
hands. 

"  He  advanced  to  the  tribune.  '  Con- 
script fathers,'  said  he,  Ms  it  not  \o\xv 
intention  to  give  me  a  reward  which  will 
be  agreeable  to  me?'  'Our  intention,' 
replied  the  president,  'is  to  make  you  the 
happiest  man  on  earth.'  'Good,'  said 
Duilius  ;  '  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  from 
you  that  which  I  desire  most  ?'  '  Speak,' 
cried  all  the  senators  at  once.  'And  you 
will  confer  it  on  me  ?  '  asked  he,  with  all 
the  timidity  of  doubt.  '  B3'  Jupiter  we 
will !  '  answered  the  president  in  the 
name  of  the  assembly.  '  Then,  Conscript 
fathers,'  saild  Duilius,  '  if  you  think  that 
I  have  deserved  well  of  the  country,  take 
away  from  me,  in  recompense  for  this 
second  victory,  this  cursed  flute-player, 
whom  you  gave  me  for  the  first.'  The 
senate  thought  the  request  strange,  but 
they  had  pledged  their  word,  and  at  that 


period  people  kept  their  promises.  The 
Ihite-player  was  allowed  to  retire  on  half- 
pa3%  and  the  Consul  Duilius,  having  got 
rid  of  his  musician,  recovered  his  in- 
cognito, and,  without  noise,  found  the 
door  of  that  little  house  in  the  Suburra- 
nian  Road,  which  one  victory  had  closed 
against  him,  and  which  another  had  re- 
opened." 

"Well,"  asked  the  palatine,  "what 
has  this  story  to  do  with  the  fear  I  have 
of  your  being  assassiniited  ?  " 

"  What  has  it  to  do  with  it,  my 
mother?"  said  the  prince,  laughing. 
"It  is,  that  if,  instead  of  the  one  musician 
which  the  Consul  Duilius  had,  and  which 
caused  him  such  disappointment,  I  had  a 
regiment  of  guards,  you  may  fancy  what 
would  happen  to  me." 

"Ah!  Philippe,  Philippe,"  answered 
the  princess,  laughing  and  sighing  at  the 
same  time,  "  will  you  alwaj'^s  treat  serious 
matters  so  lightly  !  " 

"No,  mother,"  said  the  regent;  "and 
the  proof  is,  that  as  I  presume  3'ou  did 
not  come  here  solely  to  read  me  a  lecture 
on  m}"^  nocturnal  courses,  but  to  speak  on 
business,  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you,  and 
to  repl}''  seriously." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right."  said  the  princess; 
I  did  come  to  speak  to  you  of  other  things. 
I  came  to  speak  of  Mademoiselle  de  Char- 
tres." 

"  Yes,  of  your  favorite,  mother  :  for  it 
is  useless  to  deny  it.  Louise  is  yonv  favor- 
ite. Can  it  be  because  she  does  not  love 
her  uncles  much,  whom  you  do  not  love 
at  all  ?  " 

"No,  it  is  not  that,  but  I  confess  it  is 
pleasing  to  me  to  see  that  she  has  no 
better  opinion  of  bastards  than  I  have  ; 
but  it  is  because,  except  as  to  beauty, 
wiiich  she  has  and  I  never  had,  she  is 
exactly  what  I  was  at  her  age,  having 
true  boy's  tastes,  loving  dogs,  horses,  and 
cavalcades,  managing  powder  like  an  artil- 
leryman, and  making  squibs  like  a  work- 
man :  well,  guess  what  has  happened  to 

her." "  She  wants  a  commission  in  the 

guards?  " 

"No,  no;  she  wants  to  be  a  nun." 

"A  nun  !  Louise  I  Impossible;  it  must 
be  some  joke  of  her  sisters ! " 
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**' Not  at  all,"  replied  the  palatine; 
"there  is  no  joke  about  it,  I   swear  to 

you." 

"  How  has  she  g-ot  this  passion  for  the 
cloister?  "  asked  the  reg-ent,  beginning-  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  what  his  mother 
told  him,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  live  at 
a  time  when  the  most  extravag-ant  things 
were  always  the  most  probable. 

•' Where ^did  she  g-et  it  ?  "  replied  mad- 
ame ;  "  why,  from  the  devil,  I  suppose  ; 
I  do  not  know  where  else  she  could  have 
g-ot  it.  The  daj'-  before  yesterday  she 
passed  with  her  sister,  riding,  shooting, 
laughing;  in  fact,  I  had  never  seen  her 
so  gay;  but  this  evening  Madame  d'Or- 
leans  sent  for  me.  I  found  Mademoiselle 
de  Chartres  at  her  mother's  knees,  in 
tears,  and  begging-  permission  to  retire 
to  the  Abbey  des  Chelles.  Her  mother 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  'What  do  j'-ou 
think  of  this,  madame  ? '  'I  think,'  I 
replied,  '  that  we  can  perform  our  devo- 
tions equally  well  in  any  place  and  that 
all  depends  on  our  own  preparations ;  ' 
but  hearing  my  words.  Mademoiselle  de 
Chartres  redoubled  her  prayers,  and  with 
so  much  earnestness  that  I  said  to  her 
mother,  'It  is  for  you  to  decide.'  'Oh,' 
replied  the  duchess,  '  we  cannot  prevent 
this  poor  child  from  performing  her  devo- 
tions.' 'Let  her  go  then,'  I  replied,  '  and 
may  God  grant  that  she  goes  in  that 
intention.'  'I  swear  to  3"0u,  madame,' 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres,  '  that  I 
go  for  God  alone,  and  that  I  am  influ- 
enced by  no  worldl^'^  idea.'  Then  she 
embraced  us,  and  yesterday  morning  at 
seven  o'clock  she  set  out." 

"  I  know  all  that,  since  I  was  to  have 
ta'ken  her  there,"  replied  the  regent. 
"Has  nothing  happened  since  then?" 

'•'  Yes,  yesterda}^  evening  she  sent  back 
the  carriage,  giving  the  coachman  a  letter 
addressed  to  you,  to  her  mother,  and  to 
me,  in  which  she  says  that  finding  in  the 
cloister  that  tranquillity  and  peace  which 
she  cannot  hope  for  in  the  world,  she  does 
not  wish  to  leave  it." 

"  And  what  does  her  mother  say  to  this 
resolution  ?  " 

"  Her  mother  !  "  replied  madame.  "  To 
tell  j'^ou  the  truth,  I  believe  her  mother 


is  very  glad,  for  she  likes  convents,  and 
thinks  it  a  great  piece  of  good-luck  to  have 
a  daughter  a  nun ;  but  I  say  there  is  no 
happiness  where  there  is  no  vocation." 

The  regeuit  read  and  re-read  the  letter 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres,  trying  to 
discover,  b,y  the  expression  of  her  desire 
to  remain  at  Chelles,  the  secret  causes 
which  had  given  rise  to  it.  Then,  after 
an  instant  of  meditation,  as  deep  as  if  the 
fate  of  empires  depended  on  it : 

"There  is  some  love  pique  here,"  said 
he  ;  "do  j^ou  know  if  Louise  loves  any 
one?" 

Madame  told  the  regent  the  adventure 
of  the  opera,  and  the  exclamation  of  the 
princess,  in  her  admiration  for  the  hand- 
some tenor. 

"Diable!"  cried  the  regent,  "  and  what 
did  you  and  the  Duchesse  d 'Orleans  do  in 
3'our  maternal  council  ?  " 

"We  showed  Cauchereau  the  door, 
and  forbade  the  opera  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Chartres;  we  could  not  do  less." 

"Well!"  replied  the  regent,  "there 
is  no  need  to  seek  further.  We  must  cure 
her  at  once  of  this  fancy." 

"  And  how  will  you  do  that,  my  son  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  to-day  to  the  Abbey  des 
Chelles,  and  interrogate  Louise.  If  the 
thing  is  but  a  caprice,  I  will  give  it  time 
to  pass  off.  I  will  appear  to  adopt  her 
views,  and,  in  a  year  hence,  when  she  is 
to  take  the  veil,  she  herself  will  come  and 
beg  us  to  free  her  from  the  difficulty  she 
has  got  herself  into.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thing  is  serious,  then  it  will  be  differ- 
ent." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  "  said  madame,  rising, 
"remember  that  poor  Cauchereau  has, 
perhaps,  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
he  is  even  ignorant  of  the  passion  he  has 
inspired." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  replied  the  prince, 
laughing  at  the  tragic  interpretation 
which  the  princess,  with  her  German 
ideas,  had  given  to  his  wordS.  "  I  shall 
not  renew  the  lamentable  history  of  the 
lovers  of  the  Paraclete ;  Cauchereau 's 
voice  shall  neither  lose  nor  gain  a  single 
note  in  this  adventure,  and  we  do  not 
treat  a  princess  of  the  blood  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  little  bourgeoise." 
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"  But,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  mad- 
ame,  almost  as  much  afraid  of  tlio  reg-ent's 
real  indulg^eiice  as  of  his  apparent  severity, 
"no  weakness  either." 

'•  My  mother,"  said  the  reg-ent,  -'if  she 
must  deceive  some  one,  I  would  rather 
that  it  was  her  husband  than  God."  And 
kissing:  his  mother's  hand  respectfully,  he 
led  her  to  the  door,  quite  scandalized  at 
those  easy  manners,  among-  which  she 
died,  without  ever  having-  accustomed 
herself  to  them.  Then  the  Due  d 'Orleans 
returned  to  his  drawing-,  humming-  an  air 
from  his  opera  of  Porthee. 

In  crossing-  the  antechamber,  madame 
saw  a  little  man  in  g-reat  riding--boots 
coming  toward  her,  his  head  sunk  in  the 
immense  collar  of  a  coat  lined  with  fur. 
When  he  reached  her  he  poked  out  of  his 
surtout  a  little  face  with  a  pointed  nose, 
and  bearing-  a  resemblance  at  once  to  a 
polecat  and  a  fox. 

"Oh!"  said  the  palatine,  "is  it  you, 
abbe?" 

''•  Myself,  your  hig-hness.  I  have  just 
saved  France — nothing  but  that."  And 
bowing-  to  madame,  without  waiting-  for 
her  to  dismiss  him,  as  etiquette  required, 
he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  entered  the 
reg-ent's  stud}'^  without  being-  announced. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE     ABBE     DUBOIS. 

All  the  world  knows  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Abbe  Dubois.  We  will  not 
enlarge  on  the  history  of  his  j^outh,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the  implacable 
Saint-Simon.  Dubois  has  not  been  calum- 
niated— it  Avas  impossible  ;  but  all  the  evil 
has  been  told  of  him,  and  not  quite  all  the 
g-ood. 

There  was  in  his  antecedents,  and  in 
those  of  Alberoni,  his  rival,  a  g-reat  re- 
semblance, but  the  g-enius  was  on  the  side 
of  Dubois ;  and  in  the  long-  strug-g-le  with 
Spain,  which  the  nature  of  our  subject 
does  not  allow^  us  to  do  more  than  indicate, 
all  the  advantag-e  was  with  the  son  of  the 
apothecary  over  the  son  of  the  gardener. 
Dubois  preceded  Figaro,  to  whom  he 
probably  served  as  type  :  but,  more  fort- 
unate than  he,  he  passed  from  the  oflBce 


to  the  drawing-room,  and  from  the  draw- 
ing-room to  the  court.  All  these  succes- 
sive advantages  were  the  rewards  of  vari- 
ous services,  private  or  public. 

His  last  negotiation  was  his  chef- 
d'cEuvre ;  it  was  more  than  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  it  was 
a  treaty  more  advantageous  still  for 
France.  The  emperor  not  only  renounced 
all  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  Philip 
V.  had  renounced  all  his  to  the  crown  of 
France,  but  he  entered,  wiih  England  and 
Holland,  into  a  league,  formed  at  once 
against  Spain  on  the  south,  and  against 
Sweden  and  Ru.ssia  on  the  north.  The 
division  of  the  five  or  six  great  states  of 
Europe  was  established' b^'  this  treaty  on 
so  solid  and  just  a  basis  that,  after  a 
hundred  years  of  wars  and  revolutions, 
all  these  states,  except  the  empire,  re- 
main in  the  same  situation  that  they  then 
were. 

On  his  part,  the  regent,  not  very  par- 
ticular by  nature,  loved  this  man,  who 
had  educated  him,  and  whose  fortune  he 
had  made.  The  regent  appreciated  in 
Dubois  the  talents  he  had,  and  was  not 
too  severe  on  the  vices  from  which  he  was 
not  exempt.  There  was,  however,  be- 
tween the  regent  and  Dubois  an  abyss. 
The  regent's  vices  and  virtues  were  those 
of  a  gentleman,  Dubois'  tho.se  of  a  lackey. 
In  vain  the  regent  said  to  him,  at  each 
new  favor  that  he  granted,  "  Dubois, 
take  care,  it  is  only  a  livery-coat  that  I 
am  putting  on  your  back."  Dubois,  who 
cared  about  the  gift,  and  not  about  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  given,  replied, 
wath  that  apish  grimace  which  belonged 
to  him,  "I  am  your  valet,  monseigneur, 
dress  me  always  the  same." 

Dubois,  however,  loved  the  regent,  and 
was  devoted  to  him.  He  felt  that  this 
powerful  hand  alone  had  raised  him  from 
the  sink  in  which  he  had  been  found,  and 
to  which,  hated  and  despised  as  he  was  by 
all.  a  sign  from  the  master  might  i-estor-e 
him.  He  watched  with  a  personal  in- 
terest the  hatreds  and  plots  which  might 
reach  the  prince :  and  more  than  once,  by 
the  aid  of  a  police  often  better  managed 
than  that  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and 
which  extended,  by  means  of  Madame  de 
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Tencin,  into  the  hig-hest  aristocracy,  and, 
by  means  of  La  Fillon,  to  the  lowest  grades 
of  society,  he  had  defeated  conspiracies  of 
which  Messire  Voyer  d'Argenson  had  not 
even  heard  a  whisper. 

Therefore  the  reg-ent,  who  appreciated 
the  services  which  Dubois  had  rendered 
him,  and  could  still  render  him,  received 
the  ambassador  with  open  arms.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  him  appear,  he  rose,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  most  princes,  who 
depreciate  the  service  in  order  to  diminish 
the  reward — 

"Dubois,"  said  he,  joyousl}^  "j^ouare 
my  best  friend,  and  the  treaty  of  the 
quadruple  alliance  will  be  more  profitable 
to  King-  Louis  XV.  than  all  the  victories 
of  his  ancestor,  Louis  XIV." 

'•  Bravo  !  "  said  Dubois,  "  j'^ou  do  me 
justice,  monseigneur,  but,  unluckilj^  every 
one  is  not  equally  grateful." 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  the  regent,  "have 
you  met  my  mother?  She  has  just  left 
the  room." 

"And  how  is  his  majest}^  ? "  asked 
Dubois,  with  a  smile  full  of  a  detestable 
hope.     "  He  was  very  poorly  when  I  left." 

"Well,  abbe,  very  well,"  answered  the 
prince,  gravely.  "  God  will  preserve  him 
to  us,  I  hope,  for  the  happiness  of  France, 
and  the  shame  of  our  calumniators." 

"  And  monseigneur  sees  him  every  day 
as  usual ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  I  even  spoke 
to  him  of  3'ou." 

"Bah  !  and  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"I  told  him  that  in  all  probability  you 
had  just  secured  the  tranquillity  of  his 
reign." 

"  And  what  did  the  king  answer  ?  " 

"  What  did  he  answer  !  He  answered, 
my  friend,  that  he  did  not  think  abbes 
were  so  useful." 

"  His  majesty  is  very  witty  ;  and  old 
Villeroy  was  there,  without  doubt  ?  " 

"  As  he  always  is." 

"With  your  permission,  I  must  send 
that  old  fellow  to  look  for  me  at  the  other 
end  of  France  some  fine  morning.  His 
insolence  to  you  begins  to  tire  my  pa- 
tience." 

"  Leave  him  alone,  Dubois,  leave  him 
alone,  everything  will  come  in  time." 


"Even  my  archbishopric."' 

"  Ha  !     What  is  this  new  folly  ?  " 

"New  folly,  monseigneur  !  on  my  honor 
nothing  can  be  moi"e  serious." 

"  Oh  I  this  letter  from  the  king  of  En- 
gland, whicli  asks  me  for  an  archbishopric 
for  you — " 

"'  Did  your  highness  not  recognize  the 
style?"  " 
^    "You  dictated  it,  ^'■ou  rascal  !  " 

"  To  Nericault  Destouches,  who  got  the 
king  to  sign  it." 

"And  the  king  signed  it  as  it  is,  with- 
out saying  an3-thing  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  'You  wish,'  said  he  to  our 
poet,  '  that  a  Protestant  prince  should 
interfere  to  make  an  archbishop  in  France. 
The  regent  will  read  my  recommendation, 
Avill  laugh  at  it,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
it.'  'Yes,  yes,  sire,' replied  Destouches, 
who  has  more  wit  than  he  puts  into  his 
verses,  '  the  regent  will  laugh  at  it,  but 
after  all  will  do  what  your  majesty 
asks.'  " 

"Destouches  lied." 

"  Destouches  never  spoke  more  truly, 
monseigneur." 

"  You  an  archbishop  !  King  George 
would  deserve  that,  in  return,  I  should 
point  out  to  him  some  rascal  like  you  for 
the  archbishopric  of  York  when  it  be- 
comes vacant." 

"  I  defy  you  to  find  \ny  equal — I  know 
but  one  man." 

"And  who  is  he  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  him." 

"  Oh,  it  is  useless,  he  is  already  placed, 
and,  as  his  place  is  good,  he  would  not 
change  it  for  all  the  archbishoprics  in  the 
world." 

"Insolent!" 

•■  With  whom  are  ^'^ou  angry,  monseig- 
neur ?  " 

"'  With  a  fellow  who  wants  to  be  an 
archbishop,  and  who  has  never  yet  oflB- 
ciated  at  the  communion  table." 

"I  shall  be  all  the  better  prepared." 

"  But  the  archdeaconship,  the  deacon- 
ship,  the  priesthood." 

"Bah!  We  will  find  somebody;  some 
second  Jean  des  Entomeures,  who  will 
dispatch  all  that  in  an  hour." 

"  I  defv  vou  to  find  him." 
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**  It  is  already  done." 

'*  And  who  is  that?" 

"Your  first  almoner,  the  bishop  of 
Nantes,  Tressari." 

''The  fellow  has  an  answer  for  every- 
thing-.— But  3'our  uiarriag-e  ?  " 

'•M.y  marriage  !  " 

"  Yes,  Madame  Dubois." 

'•'  Madame  Dubois  !     Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  What,  fellow,  have  you  assassinated 
her?" 

''Monseig-neur  forg-ets  that  it  is  onl}- 
three  days  since  he  gave  her  her  quarter's 
pension." 

''And  if  she  should  oppose  your  arch- 
bishopric ?  " 

"  I  defy  her ;  she  has  no  proofs." 

"  She  may  get  a  copy  of  the  marriage 
certificate." 

"  There  is  no  copy  without  an  original." 

"  And  the  original  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Dubois,  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  little  paper,  containing  a  pinch 
of  ashes. 

"  What !  and  are  you  not  afraid  that 
I  shall  send  you  to  the  galleys  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish  to  do  so,  now  is  the  time, 
for  I  hear  the  lieutenant  of  police  speaking 
in  the  antechamber." 

"Who  sent  for  him  ?  " 

'•I  did." 

'•What  for?" 

"  To  find  fault  with  him." 

"  For  what  reason  ?  " 

*'  You  will  hear.  It  is  understood  then 
— I  am  an  archbishop." 

'•  And  have  you  already  chosen  your 
archbishopric  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  take  Cambra3\" 

"  Peste  !  you  are  not  modest." 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  it  is  not  for  the  profit, 
it  is  for  the  honor  of  succeeding  Fenelon." 

"  Shall  we  have  a  new  Telemachus  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  your  highness  will  find  me  a 
Penelope  in  the  kingdom." 

"Apropos  of  Penelope,  you  know  that 
Madame  de  Sabran — " 

"I  know  all." 

"  Ah,  abbe  ;  your  police,  then,  is  as 
good  as  ever !  " 

"  You  shall  judge." 

Dubois  stretched  out  his  hand,  rang  the 
bell,  and  a  messenger  appeared. 


"Send  the  lieutenant-general,"  said 
Dubois. 

•'  But,  abbe,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
you  who  give  orders  here  now." 

"  It  is  for  your  good,  monseigneur. — 
Let  me  do  it." 

"  Well,  well  !  "  said  the  regent,  "  one 
must  be  indulgent  to  new-comers." 

Messire  Voyer  d'Argenson  entered — he 
was  as  ugly  as  Dubois,  but  his  ugliness 
was  of  a  very  different  kind.  He  was  tall, 
thick,  and  heav}' ;  wore  an  immense  wig, 
had  great  bushy  e3'ebrows,  and  was  in- 
variably taken  for  the  devil  b}'  children 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  But  with 
all  this,  he  was  supple,  active,  skillful,  in- 
triguing, and  fulfilled  his  office  conscien- 
tiously, when  he  was  not  turned  from  his 
nocturnal  duties  b\'  other  occupations. 

'•  Messire  d'Argenson,"  said  Dubois, 
without  even  leaving  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral time  to  finish  his  bow,  "  monseigneur, 
who  has  no  secrets  from  me,  has  sent  for 
you,  that  you  may  tell  me  in  what  cos- 
tume he  went  out  last  night,  in  whose 
house  he  passed  the  evening,  and  what 
happened  to  him  on  leaving  it.  I  should 
not  need  to  ask  these  questions  if  I  had 
not  just  arrived  from  London  ;  you  under- 
stand, that  as  I  traveled  post  from  Calais, 
I  can  know  nothing  of  them." 

"But,"  said  D'Argenson,  who  thought 
these  questions  concealed  some  snare, 
"  did  anything  extraordinar\'  happen  last 
evening  ?  I  confess  I  received  no  report ; 
I  hope  no  accident  happened  to  monseig- 
neur? " 

"  Oh,  no,  none  ;  only  monseigneur,  who 
went  out  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
as  a  French  guard,  to  sup  with  Madame 
de  Sabran,  was  nearly  carried  off  on  leav- 
ing her  house." 

"  Carried  olT  !  "  cried  D'Argenson,  turn- 
ing pale,  while  the  regent  could  not  re- 
strain a  cry  of  astonishment,  "carried 
off!  and  by  whom?" 

"Ah  !  "  said  Dubois,  "that  is  what  we 
do  not  know,  and  what  you  ought  to  know, 
Messire  d'Argenson,  if  you  had  not  passed 
your  time  at  the  convent  of  the  Madeleine 
de  Traisnel." 

'•'What,  D'Argenson  !  j'ou,  a  great 
magistrate,    give    such    an    example  !  " 
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said  the  regent,  laug-hing-.  "  Never 
mind,  I  will  receive  you  well,  if  you 
come,  as  j'ou  have  already  done  in  the 
time  of  the  late  king-,  to  bring-  me,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  journal  of  vay 
acts." 

''  Monseig-neur,  "  said  the  lieutenant, 
stammering',  '•'  I  hope  your  highness  does 
not  believe  a.word  of  what  the  Abbe  Du- 
bois says.'' 

''What!  instead  of  being-  humiliated 
by  your  ignorance,  3'ou  give  me  the  lie. 
Monseig-neur,  I  will  take  you  to  D'Argen- 
son's  seraglio ;  an  abbess  of  twenty-six, 
and  novices  of  fifteen  ;  a  boudoir  in  India 
chintz,  and  cells  hung  with  tapestry. 
Oh,  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant  de  Police 
knows  how  to  do  things   well." 

The  regent  held  his  sides  with  laughing, 
seeing  D'Argenson's  disturbed  face. 

"But,"  replied  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
trying  to  bring  back  the  conversation  to 
the  less  disagreeable,  though  more  hu- 
miliating subject,  "  there  is  not  much 
merit,  abbe,  in  j'our  knowing-  the  details 
of  an  event,  which,  doubtless,  monseig- 
neur  himself  told  you." 

"On  my  honor,"  said  the  regent,  "1 
did  not  tell  him  a  single  word." 

"  Listen,  lieutenant ;  is  it  monseig-neur 
also  who  told  me  the  story  of  the  novice 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau,  whom 
you  so  nearly'  carried  off  over  the  convent 
walls  ?  Is  it  monseigneur  who  told  me 
of  that  house  which  you  have  had  built 
under  a  false  name,  against  the  wall  of 
the  convent  of  the  Madeleine,  so  that 
you  can  enter  at  all  hours  by  a  door 
hidden  in  a  closet,  and  which  opens  on 
to  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Mark,  3'our  patron  ?  No,  no,  all  that, 
my  dear  lieutenant,  is  the  infancy  of  the 
art,  and  he  who  only  knew  this,  would 
not,  I  hope,  be  worthy  to  hold  a  candle 
to  you." 

"Listen,  abbe,"  replied  the  lieutenant  of 
police  with  a  grave  air,  "  if  all  you  have 
told  me  about  monseigneur  is  true,  the 
thing  is  serious  and  I  am  in  the  wrong 
not  to  know^  it,  if  any  one  does — but 
there  is  no  time  lost.  We  will  find  the 
culprits,  and  punish  them  as  they  de- 
serve." 


"But,"  said  the  regent,  "you  must 
not  attach  too  much  importance  to  this ; 
they  were,  probably,  some  drunken  of- 
ficers who  wished  to  amuse  their  com- 
panions." 

"It  is  a  conspiracy,  monseigneur,"  re- 
plied Dubois,  "  which  emanates  f  10m  the 
Spanish  embass}^  passing  through  the 
Arsenal  before  it  arrives  at  the  Palais 
Royal." 

"  Again,  Dubois  ?  " 

"  Alwa^'s,  monseigneur." 

"And  you,  D'Argenson,  what  is  your 
opinion  ?  " 

"  That  your  enemies  are  capable  of 
anything,  monseigneur ;  but  that  we 
will  mar  their  plots,  wiiatever  they  may 
be,  I  give  you  ni}'   word."        ^ 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  Due  de  Maine  was  announced,  who 
came  to  attend  the  council,  and  whose 
privilege  it  was,  as  prince  of  the  blood, 
not  to  be  kept  waiting.  He  advanced 
with  that  timid  and  uneasy  air  which 
was  natural  to  him,  casting  a  side-glance 
over  the  three  persons  in  whose  presence 
he  found  himself,  as  though  to  discover 
what  subject  occupied  them  at  his  en- 
trance. The  regent  understood  his 
thought. 

"Welcome,  my  cousin,"  said  he; 
"  these  two  bad  fellows — whom  you  know 
— have  just  been  assuring  me  that  3'ou 
are  conspiring  against  me." 

The  Due  de  Maine  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  for  sup- 
port on  the  crutch-shaped  stick  which  he 
carried. 

"And  I  hope,  monseigneur,"  replied 
he,  in  a  voice  which  he  vainly  endeavored 
to  render  firm,  "that  you  did  not  give  ear 
to  such  a  calumn}'." 

"  Oh,  raon  Dieu  !  no  ! "  replied  the  re- 
gent negligently  ;  "  but  they  are  obsti- 
nate, and  declare  that  the}'  will  take  3'OU 
one  day  in  the  fact.  I  do  not  believe  it, 
but  at  anj'^  rate  I  give  you  warning;  be  on 
your  guard  against  them,  for  they  are 
clever  fellows,  I  warrant  you." 

The  Due  de  Maine  opened  his  mouth  to 
give  some  contemptible  excuse,  when  the 
door  opened  again,  and  the  groom  an- 
nounced successively  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
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the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Due  do  St.  Si- 
mon, the  Due  de  Guiche,  eaptain  of  the 
g-uai'ds;  the  Due  Noailles,  president  of 
the  council  of  finance;  the  Due  d'Antin, 
superintendent  of  ships ;  the  Marshal 
crUxelles,  president  of  the  council  of 
ioreig-n  affairs  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Troyes  ; 
the  Marquis  de  Lavrilliere  ;  the  ]\Iarquis 
d'Efflat ;  the  Due  de  Laforce  ;  tlie  Marquis 
de  Torcy ;  and  the  Marshals  de  Villeroy, 
d'Estrees,  de  Villars,  and  de  Bezons. 

As  these  ^rave  personages  were  g-ath- 
ered  tog-ether  to  deliberate  upon  the  treaty 
of  the  quadruple  alliance,  brought  from 
London  by  Dubois,  and  as  the  treaty  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  only  figures  sec- 
ondarily in  this  history,  our  readers  will 
excuse  our  leaving  the  sumptuous  recep- 
tion-room in  the  Palais  Royal,  to  lead 
them  back  to  the  attic  in  the  Rue  du 
Temps-Perdu. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE     CONSPIRACY. 

D'Harmental,  after  having  placed  his 
hat  and  cloak  on  a  chair,  after  having 
placed  his  pistols  on  his  table,  and  his 
sword  under  his  pillow,  threw  himself 
dressed  on  to  his  bed,  and,  more  happ}' 
than  Damocles,  he  slept,  though,  like 
Damocles,  a  sword  hung  over  his  head 
b3''  a  thread. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight, 
and  as  the  evening  before  he  had  forgotten 
to  close  his  shutters,  the  first  thing  he 
saw  was  a  ray  of  sunshine  pla^^ing  jo}'- 
oush'-  across  his  room.  D'Harmental 
thought  that  he  had  been  dreaming,  when 
he  found  himself  again  calm  and  tranquil 
in  his  little  room,  so  neat  and  clean,  while 
he  might  have  been  at  that  hour  in  some 
gloomy  and  somber  prison.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  doubted  of  its  reality,  remember- 
ing all  that  had  passed  the  evening  before; 
but  all  was  there — the  red  ribbon,  the  hat 
and  cloak  on  the  chair,  the  pistols  on  the 
table,  and  the  sword  under  the  pillow ; 
and,  as  a  last  proof,  he  himself  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  day  before,  which  he  had  not 
taken  off,  for  fear  of  being  surprised  by 
some  nocturnal  visit. 

D'Harmental  jumped  from  his  bed.  His 
first  look  was  for  his  neighbor's  window  : 


it  was  already  open,  and  he  saw  Bathilde 
passing  and  repassing  in  her  room  ;  the 
second  was  for  his  glass,  which  told  him 
that  conspiracies  suited  him — indeed,  his 
face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  therefore 
more  interesting  ;  his  eyes  were  rather 
feverish,  and  therefore  more  expres- 
sive :  so  that  it  was  evident  that,  wlien 
he  had  smoothed  his  hair  and  arranged 
his  collar  and  cravat,  he  would  be  a 
most  interesting  person  to  Bathilde, 
D'Harmental  did  not  sa^'  this,  even  to 
himself ;  but  the  bad  instinct  which  al- 
ways impels  our  poor  souls  to  evil  whis- 
pered these  thoughts  to  liim,  so  that  when 
he  went  to  his  toilet  he  suited  his  dress  to 
the  expression  of  his  face — that  is  to  say, 
that  he  dressed  entirely  in  black,  that  his 
hair  was  arranged  with  a  charming  nesrli- 
gence,  and  that  he  left  his  waistcoat  more 
than  usually  open,  to  give  place  to  his 
shirt-frill,  which  fell  with  an  ease  full  of 
coquetry.  All  this  was  done  in  the  most 
preoccupied  and  careless  manner  in  the 
world  ;  for  D'Harmental.  brave  as  he  was, 
could  not  help  remembering  that  at  any 
minute  he  might  be  arrested  ;  but  it  was 
by  instinct  that,  when  the  chevalier  gave 
the  last  look  in  the  glass,  before  leaving 
his  little  dressing-room,  he  smiled  at  him- 
self with  a  melancholy  which  doubled  the 
charm  of  his  countenance.  There  was  no 
mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  smile, 
for  he  went  directs  to  the  window. 

Perhaps  Bathilde  had  also  her  projects 
for  the  moment  when  her  neighbor  should 
reappear,  perhaps  she  had  arranged  a 
defense  which  should  consist  in  not  looking 
toward  him,  or  in  closing  her  window  after 
a  simple  recognition  ;  but  at  the  noise  her 
neighbor's  window  made  in  opening,  all 
was  forgotten,  and  she  ran  to  the  window, 
crying  out : 

"  Ah  !  there  you  are.  Mon  Dieu  I  mon- 
sieur, how  anxious  \'0u  have  made  me  !  " 

This  exclamation  was  ten  times  more 
than  D'Harmental  had  hoped  for.  If  he, 
on  his  part,  had  prepared  some  well- 
turned  and  eloquent  phrases,  they  were 
all  forgotten,  and  clasping  his  hands  : 

"  Bathilde  !  Bathilde  1  "  he  cried,  ••'you 
are,' then,  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful ! '" 

•'  Why  good  ?  "  asked  Bathilde.     ••  Did 
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you  not  tell  me  that  if  I  was  an  orphan, 
you  also  were  without  parents  ?  Did  you 
not  say  that  I  was  your  sister,  and  you 
were  vay  brother  ?  " 

''  Then,  Bathilde,  you  prayed  for  me  ?" 

•'AH  night,"  replied  the  young-  girl 
blushing. 

"'And  I  thanked  chance  for  having 
saved  me,  when  I  owed  all  to  an  angel's 
prayers  ! '" 

"The  danger  is  then  past  ?  *'  cried  Ba- 
thilde. 

''The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy," 
replied  D'Harmental.  '-'This  morning, 
however,  I  was  awakened  b^^  a  ray  of 
sunshine  which  a  cloud  may  again  con- 
ceal :  so  it  is  with  the  danger  I  have 
run  ;  it  has  passed  to  give  place  to  a 
great  happiness  —  that  of  knowing  you 
have  thought  of  me,  yet  it  may  return. 
But  stay,"  continued  he,  hearing  steps 
on  the  staircase,  ''  there  it  is,  perhaps, 
approaching  my  door." 

As  he  spoke,  some  one  knocked  three 
times  at  the  chevalier's  door. 

"Who  is  there?"  asked  D'Harmental 
from  the  window,  in  a  voice  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  firmness,  betrayed  some 
emotion. 

"  A  friend,"  answered  a  voice. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Bathilde,  with  anxiety. 

"  Thanks  to  you,  God  still  continues  to 
protect  me :  it  is  a  friend  who  knocks. 
Once  again,  thanks,  Bathilde."  And  the 
chevillier  closed  his  window,  sending  the 
3'^oung  girl  a  last  salute  which  was  ver}^ 
like  a  kiss;  then  he  opened  to  the  Abbe 
Brigaud,  who,  beginning  to  be  impatient, 
had  knocked  a  second  time. 

"  Well,"  said  the  abbe,  on  whose  face 
it  was  impossible  to  see  the  smallest 
change,  "  what  has  happened,  then,  mj' 
dear  pupil,  that  you  are  shut  in  thus  hj 
bolts  and  bars?  Is  it  as  a  foretaste  of 
the  Bastille  ?  " 

"Holla!  abbe,"  said  D'Harmental,  in 
a  cheerful  voice,  "  no  such  jokes,  I  beg ; 
they  might  bring  misfortune." 

"But look  !  look  !"  said  Brigaud,  throw- 
ing his  eyes  round  him,  "  would  not  any 
one  suppose  they  were  visiting  a  conspir- 
ator ?  Pistols  on  the  table,  a  sword  on 
the  pillow,  and  a  hat  and   cloak  on  the 


chair.  Ah  !  my  dear  pupil,  you  are  dis- 
composed, it  appears  to  me  !  Gome,  put 
all  this  in  order,  that  I  may  not  be  able 
to  perceive,  when  I  paj'^  m^^  paternal  visit, 
w^hat  passes  during  my  absence." 

D'Harmental  obeyed,  admiring,  in  this 
man  of  the  Church,  the  sang-froid  which 
he  himself  found  it  difficult  to  attain. 

"Very  good,"  said  Brigaud,  watching 
him,  "  and  this  shoulder-knot  which  you 
have  foi^gotten,  and  which  was  never 
made  for  you  (for  it  dates  from  the  time 
when  you  were  in  jackets),  put  it  aw^ay 
too;  who  knows? — you  may  want  it." 

"And  what  for,  abbe?"  asked  D'Har- 
mental, laughing ;  "  to  attend  the  re- 
gent's levee  in  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  but  for  a  signal  to  some  good 
fellow  who  is  passing ;  come,  put  it  away." 
"My  dear  abbe,"  said  D'Harmental, 
"if  you  are  not  the  devil  in  person,  you 
are  at  least  one  of  his  most  intimate 
acquaintances. ' ' 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  am  a  poor  fellow  who  goes 
his  own  quiet  wa3'^,  and  who,  as  he  goes, 
looks  high  and  low%  right  and  left,  that  is 
all.  Look,  there  is  a  ra3'  of  spring,  the 
first,  which  knocks  humbly  at  your  win- 
dow, and  you  do  not  open  it ;  one  would 
suppose  you  were  afraid  of  being  seen. 
Ah,  pardon  !  ■  I  did  not  know  that,  when 
your  wandow  opened,  another  must  close." 
"  My  dear  abbe,  you  are  full  of  wit," 
replied  D'Harmental,  "  but  terribl3'  indis- 
creet ;  so  much  so,  that,  if  3'ou  were  a 
musketeer  instead  of  an  abbe,  I  should 
quarrel  with  j'^oii." 

"And  why?  Because  I  Avish  to  open 
you  a  path  to  glory,  fortune,  and,  perhaps, 
love  ?  It  would  be  monstrous  ingrati- 
tude." 

"Well,  let  us  be  friends,    abbe,"  said 
D'Harmental,  offering  his  hand,  "and  I 
shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  some  news." 
"Of  what?" 

"How  do  I  know?  Of  the  Rue  des 
Bons  Enfants,  where  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  going  on,  I  believe ;  of  the 
Arsenal,  where,  I  believe,  Madame  de 
Maine  has  given  a  soiree  ;  and  even  of 
the  regent,  who,  if  I  may  believe  a  dream 
I  had,  came  back  to  the  Palais  Royal  very 
late  and  rather  agitated." 
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"All  has  grone  well.  The  noise  of  the 
Rue  des  Bons  Enfants,  if  there  were  any, 
is  quile  calm  this  morning-;  Madame  de 
Maine  has  as  much  g-ratitude  for  those 
whom  important  affairs  kept  awaj^  from 
the  Arsenal  as  slie  has  contempt  for  those 
who  were  there ;  finally,  the  regent, 
dreaming  last  night,  as  usual,  that  he 
was  king  of  France,  has  already'  for- 
gotten that  he  was  nearly  the  prisoner 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  Now  we  must 
begin  again." 

''Ah,  pardon,  abbe,"  said  D'Harmen- 
tal;  "  but,  with  your  permission,  it  is  the 
turn  of  the  others.  I  shall  not  be  sorrj'^ 
to  rest  a  little,  myself.*' 

''Ah,  that  goes  badly  with  the  news  I 
bring  you." 

"What  news?" 

"  It   was  decided  last  night  that   you 
should  leave  for  Brittany  this  morning." 
"For  Brittany  !— and  what  to  do  there  ?" 
"You  will  know  when  you  are  there." 
"  And  if  I  do  not  wish  to  g-o  ?  " 
"  You  will  reflect,  and  g"o  just  the  same." 
"And  on  what  shall  I  reflect  ?  " 
"  That  it  would  be  the  act  of  a  madman 
to  interrupt  an  enterprise  near  its  end  for 
a  love  onl}'  at  its  beginning.     To  abandon 
the  interests  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  to 
g-ain  the  good  graces  of  a  grisette." 
"  Abbe  !  "  said  D'Harmental. 
"  Oh,  we  must  not  get  angry,  my  dear 
chevalier;  we  must  reason  I    You  engaged 
voluntarily  in  the  affair  we  have  in  hand, 
and  you  promised  to  aid  us  in  it.     Would 
it  be  lo3^al  to  abandon  us  now  for  a  re- 
pulse ?    No,  no,  my  dear  pupil ;  you  must 
have  a  little  more  connection  in  your  ideas 
if  you  mix  in  a  conspirac\'." 

"  It  is  just  because  I  have  connection  in 
my  ideas,"  replied  D'Harmental,  "that 
this  time,  as  at  first,  before  undertaking 
anj'^thing  new.  I  wish  to  know  what  it  is. 
I  offered  mj'self  to  be  the  arm,  it  is  true  ; 
but,  before  striking,  the  arm  must  know 
what  the  head  has  decided.  I  risk  my 
libert3^  I  risk  my  life.  I  risk  something 
perhaps  dearer  to  me  still.  I  will  risk  all 
this  in  my  own  manner,  with  my  eyes 
open,  and  not  closed.  Tell  me  first  what 
I  am  to  do  in  Brittany,  and  then  perhaps 
I  will  go  there." 


"  Your  orders  are  that  you  should  go 
to  Rennes.  There  you  will  unseal  this 
.letter,  and  find  your  instructions." 

"  My  orders  !  my  instructions  !" 

"  Are  not  these  the  terms  which  a  gen- 
eral uses  to  his  officers?  And  are  they  in 
the  habit  of  disputing  the  commands  they 
receive  ?  " 

"Not  when  the}'  are  in  the  service  ;  but 
you  know  I  am  in  it  no  longer." 

"It  is  true.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
3'^ou  had  re-entered  it." "  I !  " 

"  Yes,  you.  I  have  3'our  brevet  in  my 
pocket."  And  Brigand  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  parchment,  which  he  presented 
to  D'Harmental,  who  unfolded  it  slowly, 
questioning  Brigand  with  his  looks. 

"A  brevet!"  cried  the  chevalier;  "a 
brevet  as  colonel  in  one  of  the  four  regi- 
ments of  carabineers !  Whence  comes 
this  brevet  ?  ' ' 

"Look  at  the  signature." 

"  Louis- Auguste,  Due  de  Maine  !  '" 

"  Well,  what  is  there  astonishing-  in 
that?  As  grand  master  of  artiller\',  he 
has  the  nomination  of  twelve  regiments. 
He  gives  j'ou  one  to  replace  that  which 
was  taken  from  you,  and,  as  your  gen- 
eral, he  sends  you  on  a  mission.  Is  it 
customar}^  for  soldiers  in  such  a  case  to 
refuse  the  honor  their  chief  does  them  in 
thinking-  of  them  ?  I  am  a  churchman, 
and  do  not  know." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  abbe.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  duty  of  every  officer  of  the 
king-  to  obey  his  chief." 

"Besides which,"  replied  Brig-aud,  neg- 
ligently, "in  case  the  conspiracj'  failed, 
you  would  only  have  obeyed  orders,  and 
might  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of 
3'Our  actions  on  another." 

"  Abbe  !  "  cried  D'Harmental,  a  second 
time. 

"  Well,  if  3'ou  do  not  go,  I  shall  make 
you  feel  the  spur." 

"Yes,  I  am  going.  Excuse  me,  but 
there  are  some  moments  when  I  am  half 
mad.  I  am  now  at  the  orders  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Maine,  or,  rather,  at  those  of 
Madame.  May  I  not  see  her  before  I  go, 
to  fall  at  her  feet,  and  tell  her  that  I  am 
ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  at  a  word  from 
her?" 
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"There,  now,  you  are  g"oing  into  the 
opposite  extreme ;  but  no,  you  must  not 
die;  .you  must  live — live  to  triumph  over 
our  enemies,  and  wear  a  beautiful  uni- 
form, with  which  j^ou  will  turn  all  the 
women's  heads." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Brig-aud,  there  is  but 
one  I  wish  to  please." 

"  Well,  3^ou  shall  please  her  first,  and 
the  others  afterward." 


.ero 


?" 


"When  must  I 

"This  instant." 

"  You  will  g'ive  me  half  an  hour  ?  " 

"  Not  a  second." 

"  But  I  have  not  breakfasted." 

"You  shall  come  and  breakfast  with 
me." 

"I  have  only  two  or  three  thousand 
francs  here,  and  that  is  not  enough." 

"You  will  find  a  year's  pay  in  your 
carriage." 

"  And  clothes  ?  " 

*'  Your  trunks  are  full.  Had  I  not  3'our 
measure  ?  You  will  not  be  discontented 
with  my  tailor." 

"  But  at  least,  abbe,  tell  me  when  I 
may  return." 

"  In  six  weeks  to  a  da.y,  the  Duchesse 
de  Maine  will  expect  you  at  Sceaux." 

"  But  at  least  you  will  permit  me  to 
write  a  couple  of  lines." 

"Well,  I  will  not  be  too  exacting-." 

The  chevalier  sat  down  and  wrote  : 

"Dear  Bathilde — To-day  it  is  more 
than  a  dang-er  which  threatens  me ;  it  is 
a  misfortune  which  overtakes  me.  I  am 
forced  to  leave  this  instant,  without  seeing- 
you,  without  bidding  you  adieu.  I  shall 
be  six  weeks  absent.  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  Bathilde,  do  not  forg-et  him  who 
will  not  pass  an  hour  without  thinking-  of 
you.  Raoul." 

This  letter  written,  folded,  and  sealed, 
the  chevalier  rose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow ;  but  as  we  have  said,  that  of  his 
neighbor  was  closed  when  Brig-aud  ap- 
peared. There  was  then  no  means  of 
sending  to  Bathilde  the  dispatch  destined 
for  her.  D'Har mental  made  an  impa- 
tient g:esture.  At  this  moment  they  heard 
a  scratching-  at  the  door.  The  abbe 
opened   it,   and   Mirza  appeared,   g-uided 


by  her  instinct,  and  her  greediness,  to 
the  giver  of  the  bon-bons,  and  making 
lively  demonstrations  of  jo3^ 

"  Well,"  said  Brigand,  "who  shall  say 
God  is  not  good  to  lovers?  You  wanted 
a  messenger,  and  here  is  one." 

"Abbe,  abbe,"  said  D'Har  mental,  shak- 
ing his  head,  "  do  not  enter  into  my 
secrets  before  I  wish  it," 

"Oh,"  replied  Brigand,  "a  confessor, 
you  know,  is  an  abyss." 

"  Then  not  a  word  will  pass  your  lips  ?" 

"On  my  honor,  chevalier." 

D'Harmental  tied  the  letter  to  Mirza's 
neck,  gave  her  a  piece  of  sugar  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  commission  she  was  about 
to  accomplish  ;  and,  half  sad  at  having 
lost  his  beautiful  neighbor  for  six  weeks, 
half  glad  at  having  regained  forever  his 
beautiful  uniform,  he  took  his  mone}',  put 
his  pistols  into  his  pockets,  fastened  on 
his  sword,  took  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Abbe  Brigand. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   ORDER   OF  THE   HONEY-BEE. 

At  the  appointed  day  and  hour,  that  is 
to  say,  six  weeks  after  his  departure  from 
the  capital,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  D'Harmental,  returning  from 
Brittany,  entered  the  courtyard  of  the 
Palace  of  Sceaux,  with  his  post  horses 
going  at  full  gallop.  Servants  in  full 
liverj'-  waited  on  the  door-step,  and  every- 
thing announced  preparations  for  a  fete. 
D'Harmental  entered,  crossed  the  hall, 
and  found  himself  in  a  large  room,  where 
about  twent}^  people  were  assembled, 
standing  in  groups  talking,  while  waiting 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

There  were,  among  others,  the  Comte 
de  Laval,  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  the 
poet  St.  Genest,  the  old  Abbe  Chaulieu, 
St.  Aulaire,  Madame  de  Rohan,  Madame 
de  Croissy,  Madame  de  Charost,  and 
Madame  de  Brissac. 

D'Harmental  went  straight  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Pompadour,  the  one  out  of  all  this 
noble  and  intelligent  society  with  whom 
he  was  best  acquainted.  They  shook 
hands.  Then  D'Harmental,  drawing  him 
aside,  said  : 
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*'  M}'  dear  marquis,  can  you  tell  me 
how  it  is  that  where  I  expected  to  find 
onl3'  a  dull  political  assembly  I  find  prepa- 
rations for  a  fete  ?  " 

"  Ma  foi !  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  chev- 
alier," replied  Pompadour,  '"and  I  am  as 
astonished  as  you  are.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  Normandy  myself." 

"  Ah  !  3'ou  also  have  just  arrived  ?  " 

*'  This  instant  I  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion of  Laval,  but  he  has  just  arrived 
from  Switzerland,  and  knows  no  more 
than  we  do." 

At  this  moment  the  Baron  de  Valef  was 
announced. 

*' Ah,  pardieu  !  now  we  shall  know," 
continued  Pompadour.  ''Valef  is  so  in- 
timate with  the  duchesse  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  us." 

Valef,  recogrnizing"  them,  came  toward 
them. 

D'Harmental  and  Valef  had  not  seen 
each  other  since  the  da}'  of  the  duel  with 
which  this  story  opened,  so  that  they  met 
with  pleasure ;  then,  after  exchang-ing- 
compliments — 

"My  dear  Valef,"  said  D'Harmental, 
"  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning-  of 
this  great  assembly,  when  I  expected  to 
find  only  a  select  committee  ?  " 

'•'  Ma  foi !  I  do  not  know  anything  of 
it,"  said  Valef,  "I  have  just  come  from 
Madrid." 

"  Every  one  has  just  arrived  from  some- 
where," said  Pompadour,  laughing.  "  Ah! 
here  is  Malezieux,  I  hope  he  has  been  no 
further  than  Dombes  or  Chatenay  ;  and 
as  at  any  rate  he  has  certainly""  passed 
through  Madame  de  Maine's  room  we 
shall  have  some  news  at  last." 

At  these  words  Pompadour  made  a 
sign  to  Malezieux,  but  the  worthy  chan- 
cellor was  so  gallant  that  he  must  first 
acquit  himself  of  his  duty  toward  the 
ladies.  After  he  had  bowed  to  them,  he 
came  toward  the  group,  among  which 
were  Pompadour,  D'Harmental,  and 
Valef. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Malezieux,"  said 
Pompadour,  "  we  are  waiting  for  j'ou 
most  impatiently.  We  have  just  arrived 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  it 
appears.     Valef  from  the  south,  D'Har- 


mental from  the  west,  Laval  from  the 
east,  I  from  the  north,  3'ou  from  I  do  not 
know  where  ;  so  that  we  confess  that  we 
are  very  curious  to  know  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  here  at  Sceaux." 

"You  have  come  to  assist  at  a  great 
solemnitN',  at  the  reception  of  a  new 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  honey-bee." 

"  Pesto  !  "  said  D'Harmental,  a  little 
piqued  that  the}'  should  not  have  left  him 
time  to  go  to  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu 
before  coming  to  Sceaux;  "1  understand 
now  why  Madame  de  Maine  told  us  to  be 
so  exact  to  the  rendezvous ;  as  to  myself, 
I  am  ver}^  grateful  to  her  highness." 

"  First  of  all  you  must  know,  young 
man,"  interrupted  Malezieux,  '•'  that  there 
is  no  Madame  de  Maine  nor  highness  in 
the  question.  There  is  only  the  beautiful 
fairy  Ludovic,  the  queen  of  the  bees, 
whom  every  one  must  obey  blindly.  Our 
queen  is  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  and 
when  3'ou  know  who  is  the  knight  we  are 
to  receive  j^ou  will  not  regret  your  dili- 
gence." 

"  And  who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Valef,  who, 
arriving  from  the  greatest  distance,  was 
naturally  the  most  anxious  to  know  why 
he  had  been  brought  home. 

•'  His  excellency  the  Prince  de  Cella- 
mare." 

•'  Ah  I  "  said  Pompadour,  '*  I  begin  to 
understand." "And  I,"  said  Valef. 

"And  I,"  said  D'Harmental. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Malezieux,  smiling  ; 
"and  before  the  end  of  the  evening  you 
will  understand  still  better;  meanwhile, 
do  not  try  to  see  further.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  you  have  entered  with  your 
eyes  bandaged,  Monsieur  d'Harmental  ?  " 

At  these  words,  Melezieux  advanced 
toward  a  little  man,  with  a  flat  face,  flow- 
ing hair,  and  a  discontented  expression. 
D'Harmental  inquired  who  it  was,  and 
Pompadour  replied  that  it  was  the  poet 
Lagrange  -  Chancel.  The  3'oung  men 
looked  at  the  new-comer  with  a  curiosity 
mixed  with  disgust ;  then,  turning  awa}-, 
and  leaving  Pompadour  to  advance  to- 
ward the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  who  en- 
tered at  this  moment,  they  went  into  the 
embrasure  of  a  window  to  talk  over  the 
occurrences  of  the  evening. 
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The  order  of  the  honey-bee  had  been 
founded  hy  Madame  de  Maine,  apropos  of 
the  Itahan  motto  which  she  had  adopted 
at  her  marriag-e  :  "  Little  insects  inflict 
larg-e  sting's." 

This  order  had,  hke  others,  its  decora- 
tions, its  ofBcers,  and  its  g-rand-master. 
The  decoration  was  a  medal,  representing- 
on  one  side  a  hive,  and  on  the  other  the 
queen-bee :  it  was  hung  by  a  lemon- 
colored  ribbon,  and  was  worn  by  every 
knight  whenever  he  came  to  Sceaux.  The 
officers  were  Malezieux,  St.  Aulaire,  the 
Abbe  Chaulieu,  and  St.  Genest.  Madame 
de  Maine  was  g-rand-master. 

It  was  composed  of  thirt_y-nine  mem- 
bers, and  could  not  exceed  this  number. 
The  death  of  Monsieur  de  Nevers  had  left 
a  vacancy  which  was  to  be  filled  b}^  the 
nomination  of  the  Prince  de  Cellamare. 
The  fact  was,  that  Madame  de  Maine  had 
thoug-ht  it  safer  to  cover  this  political 
meeting-  with  a  frivolous  pretext,  feeling- 
sure  that  a  fete  in  the  gardens  at  Sceaux 
would  appear  less  suspicious  in  the  eyes 
of  Dubois  and  Messire  Voyer  d'Arg-enson 
than  an  assembly  at  the  Arsenal.  Thus, 
as  will  be  seen,  nothing  had  been  for- 
gotten to  give  its  old  splendor  to  the 
order  of  the  honey-bee. 

At  four  o'clock  precisely,  the  time  fixed 
for  the  ceremony,  the  doors  of  the  room 
opened,  and  they  perceived,  in  a  salon 
hung  with  crimson  satin,  spangled  with 
silver  bees,  the  beautiful  fairy  Ludovic 
seated  on  a  throne  raised  on  three  steps. 
She  made  a  gesture  with  her  golden  wand, 
and  all  her  court,  passing  into  the  salon, 
arranged  themselves  in  a  half  circle  round 
her  throne,  on  the  steps  of  which  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  order  placed  themselves. 

After  the  initiation  of  the  Prince  de 
Cellamare  as  a  knight  of  the  honey-bee, 
a  second  door  was  opened,  displaying  a 
room  brilliantly''  lighted,  where  a  splendid 
supper  was  laid.  The  new  knight  of  the 
order  offered  his  hand  to  the  fairy,  and 
conducted  her  to  the  supper-room  fol- 
lowed by  the  assistants. 

The  entertainment  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  flow  of  wit  which  so 
peculiarly  characterized  the  epoch  was 
well   sustained.     As  the   hour  began   to 


draw  late,  the  Duchesse  de  Maine  rose 
and  announced  that  having  received  an 
excellent  telescope  from  the  author  of 
''The  Worlds,"  she  invited  her  company 
to  study  astronomy  in  the  garden. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  GREENL ANDERS. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  new  sur- 
prises awaited  the  guests  in  the  garden. 
These  gardens,  designed  by  Le  Notre  for 
Colbert,  and  sold  by  him  to  the  Due  de 
Maine,  had  now  reallj'  the  appearance  of 
a  fairy  abode.  They  were  bounded  only 
by  a  large  sheet  of  water,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  the  pavilion  of  Aurora — so 
called  because  from  this  pavilion  was  gen- 
erally given  the  signal  that  the  night  was 
finished,  and  that  it  w^as  time  to  retire — 
and  had,  with  their  games  of  tennis,  foot- 
ball, and  tilting  at  the  ring,  an  aspect 
truly  royal.  Every  one  was  astonished 
on  arriving  to  find  all  the  old  trees  and 
graceful  paths  linked  together  by  gar- 
lands of  light  which  changed  the  night 
into  brilliant  daj'. 

At  the  approach  of  Madame  de  Maine  a 
strange  party,  consisting  of  seven  indi- 
viduals, advanced  gravely  toward  her. 
They  were  dressed  entirely  in  fur,  and 
wore  hairy  caps,  which  hid  their  faces. 
The^'-  had  with  them  a  sledge  drawn  by 
two  reindeer,  and  their  deputation  was 
headed  b}'  a  chief  wearing  a  long  robe 
lined  with  fur,  with  a  cap  of  fox-skin,  on 
which  were  three  tails.  This  chief,  kneel- 
ing before  Madame  de  Maine,  addressed 
her. 

''  Madame  !  the  Greenlanders  have 
chosen  me,  as  one  of  the  chief  among- 
them,  to  offer  j'ou,  on  their  parts,  the 
sovereignty  of   their  state." 

This  allusion  was  so  evident,  and  yet  so 
safe,  that  a  murmur  of  approbation  ran 
through  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  am- 
bassador, visibly  encouraged  hy  this  re- 
ception, continued — 

"  Fame  has  told  us,  even  in  the  midst 
of  our  snows,  in  our  little  corner  of  the 
world,  of  the  charms,  the  virtues,  and  the 
inclinations  of  your  highness.  We  know 
that  3'ou  abhor  the  sun." 

This  allusion  was  as  quicklj'  seized  on 
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as  the  first,  for  the  sun  was  the  regent's 
device,  and  as  we  have  said,  Madame  de 
Maine  was  well  known  for  her  predilection 
in  favor  of  ni^ht. 

"  Consequently,  madame,"  continued 
the  ambassador,  "as  in  our  g-eog-raphical 
position  God  has  blessed  us  with  six 
months  of  niglit  and  six  months  of  twi- 
light, we  come  to  propose  to  you  to  take 
refuge  in  our  land  t'r'oiu  the  suii  which  \'(>u 
so  much  dislike ;  and  in  recompense  for 
that  which  3^ou  leave  here,  we  offer  you 
the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Greenlanders. 
We  are  certain  that  your  presence  will 
cause  our  arid  plains  to  flower,  and  that 
the  wisdom  of  your  laws  will  conquer  our 
stubborn  spirit,  and  that,  thanks  to  the 
gentleness  of  3'our  reign,  we  shall  renounce 
a  liberty  less  sweet  than  your  rule." 

"But,"  said  Madame  de  Maine,  ''it 
seems  to  me  that  the  king'dom  3'ou  offer 
me  is  rather  distant,  and  I  confess  I  do 
not  like  long  vo^'ages." 

*'We  foresaw  your  reply,  madame," 
replied  the  ambassador,  "  and,  thanks  to 
the  enchantments  of  a  powerful  magician, 
have  so  arranged,  that  if  3'ou  would  not 
go  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  should 
come  to  3'ou.  Hola,  genii  !  "  continued 
the  chief,  describing  some  cabalistic  circles 
in  the  air  with  his  wand,  "  displa\^  the 
palace  of  your  new  sovereign." 

At  this  moment  some  fanciful  music 
was  heard ;  the  veil  which  covered  the 
pavilion  of  Aurora  was  raised  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  water  showed  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  light  so  skillfully  placed  that  it 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  moon. 
'Qy  this  light  was  seen  an  island  of  ice 
at  the  foot  of  a  snow\'-  peak,  on  which 
was  the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Greenlanders,  to  which  led  a  bridge  so 
light  that  it  seemed  to  be  made  of  a 
floating  cloud.  Then,  in  the  midst  of 
general  acclamation,  the  ambassador 
took  from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  suite 
a  crown,  which  he  placed  on  the  duch- 
ess's head,  and  which  she  received  with 
as  haught}'-  a  gesture  as  though  it  had 
been  a  real  crown.  Then,  getting  into 
the  sledge,  she  went  toward  the  marine 
palace;  and,  while  the  guards  prevented 
the  crowd  from   following   her  into   her 


new  domain,  she  crossed  the  bridge  and 
entered,  with  the  seven  ambassadors. 
At,  the  same  instant  the  bi'idge  disap- 
peared, as  if,  by  an  illusion  not  less  visi- 
ble than  the  others,  the  skillful  machinist 
had  wished  to  separate  the  past  from  the 
future,  and  fireworks  expressed  the  joy 
of  the  Greenlanders  at  seeitig  their  new 
sovereign.  Meanwhile  Madame  d<'  Maine 
was  introduced  b\'  an  usher  into  the 
most  retired  part  of  tlie  [)alace,  and  the 
seven  amhfissadors  having  thrown  off 
caps  and  cloaks,  she  found  herself  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prince  de  Cellamare, 
Cardinal  Polignac,  the  Marquis  de  Pompa- 
dour, the  Comte  de  Laval,  the  Baron  de 
Valef,  the  Chevalier  d'Harmental,  and 
Malezieux.  As  to  the  usher,  who,  after 
having  carefully  closed  all  the  doors, 
came  and  mixed  familiarh'  with  all  this 
noble  assembh',  he  was  no  other  than  our 
old  friend  the  Abbe  Brigaud.  Things 
now  began  to  take  their  true  form,  and 
the  fete,  as  the  ambassadors  had  done, 
threw  off  mask  and  costume,  and  turned 
openly  to  conspiracy. 

■'Gentlemen,"  said  the  duchess,  with 
her  habitual  vivacity,  "  we  have  not  an 
instant  to  lose,  as  too  long  an  absence 
would  be  suspicious.  Let  every  one  tell 
quickly  what  he  has  done,  and  we  shall 
know  what  we  are  about." 

"Pardon,  madame,"  said  the  prince, 
"but  you  had  spoken  to  me,  as  being 
one  of  ourselves,  of  a  man  whom  I  do 
not  see  here,  and  whom  I  am  distressed 
not  to  count  among  our  numbers." 

"  You  mean  the  Due  de  Richelieu  ?  " 
replied  Madame  de  Maine  ;  '*'  it  is  true 
he  promised  to  come  ;  he  must  have  been 
detained  by  some  adventure;  we  must 
do  without  him." 

"Yes,  certainly-,"  replied  the  prince, 
"  if  he  does  not  come  we  must  do  without 
him;  but  I  confess  that  I  deepl}'' regret 
his  absence.  The  regiment  which  he 
commands  is  at  Bayonne,  and  for  that 
reason  might  be  very  useful  to  us.  Give 
orders,  I  beg,  madame,  tliat  if  he  should 
come  he  should  be  admitted  directly." 

"Abbe,"  said  Madame  de  Maine,  turn- 
ing to  Brigaud,  "you  heard;  tell  D'Av- 
ranches." 
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The  abbe  went  out  to  execute  this  order. 

''^Pardon,  monsieur,"  said  D'Harmen- 
tal  to  Malezieux,  "but  I  thought  six  weeks 
•ag-o  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  positively 
refused  to  be  one  of  us." 

''Yes,"  answered  Malezieux,  "because 
he  knew  that  he  was  intended  to  take  the 
cordon  bleu  to  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
and  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  reg-ent 
just  when  he  expected  the  Golden  Fleece 
as  the  reward  of  his  embassy ;  but  now 
the  reg-ent  has  changed  his  niind  and  de- 
ferred sending  the  order,  so  that  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  seeing  his  Golden  Fleece  put 
off  till  the  Greek  kalends,  has  come  back 
to  us." 

"  I  have  given  the  order,"  said  the  Abbe 
Brigaud,  returning. 

"  Well,"  said  the  duchess,  "  now  let  us 
g-o  to  business.     Laval,  you  begin." 

"  I,  madame,"  said  Laval,  "  as  you 
know,  have  been  in  Switzerland,  where, 
with  the  king-  of  Spain's  name  and  money, 
I  raised  a  regiment  in  the  Grisons.  This 
regiment  is  readj^  to  enter  France  at  anj^ 
moment,  armed  and  equipped,  and  only 
waits  the  order  to  march." 

"  Ver^'^  g'ood,  ni}'  dear  count,"  said  the 
duchess ;  ' '  and  if  you  do  not  think  it  below 
a  Montmorency  to  be  colonel  of  a  regiment 
while  waiting  for  something"  better,  take 
the  command  of  this  one.  It  is  a  surer 
way  of  getting-  the  Golden  Fleece  than 
taking  the  Saint  Esprit  into  Spain." 

"Madame,"  said  Laval,  "it  is  for  you 
to  appoint  each  one  his  place,  and  what- 
ever 3^ou  xnd.y  appoint  will  be  g-ratefullj^ 
accepted  \)y  the  most  humble  of  your  ser- 
vants." 

"And  3^ou,  Pompadour,"  said  Madame 
de  Maine,  thanking  Laval  by  a  gesture  of 
the  hand,  "  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  According-  to  3'our  highness's  instruc- 
tions," replied  the  marquis,  "  I  went  to 
Normandy,  where  I  got  the  protestatior 
signed  b}'  the  nobility.  I  bring  you  thirt}^- 
eig"ht  g'ood  signatures  "  (he  drew  a  paper 
from  his  pocket).  "Here  is  the  request 
to  the  king,  and  here  the  signatures." 

The  duchess  snatched  the  paper  so 
quickly  that  she  almost  tore  it,  and  throw- 
ing her  eyes  rapidly  over  it  : 

"Yes,  3'es,"  said  she,  "  j^ou  have  done 


well  to  put  them  so,  without  distinction  or 
difference  of  rank,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
question  of  precedence.  Guillaume-Alex- 
andre  de  Vieux-Pont,  Pierre- Anne-Marie 
de  la  Pailleterie,  De  Beaufremont,  De  La- 
tour-Dapin,  De  Chatillon.  Yes,  you  are 
right ;  these  are  the  best  and  most  faith- 
ful names  in  France.  Thanks,  Pompa- 
dour;  you  are  a  worthy  messenger ;  your 
skill  shall  not  be  forg-otten.  And  you, 
chevalier?"  continued  she,  turning-  to 
D'Harmental  with  her  irresistible  smile. 

"I,  madame,"  said  the  chevalier,  "  ac- 
cording to  3'^our  ordei's  left  for  Brittany, 
and  at  Nantes  I  opened  vaj  dispatches 
and  took  my  instructions." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  duchess  quickl3^ 

"  Well,  madame,"  replied  D'Harmen- 
tal, "  I  have  been  as  successful  as  Mes- 
sieurs de  Laval  and  Pompadour,  I  have 
the  promises  of  Messieurs  de  Mont-Louis, 
De  Bonamour,  De  Pont-Callet,  and  De 
Rohan  Soldue.  As  soon  as  Spain  shows 
a  squadron  in  sight  of  the  coasts,  Brittany 
will  rise." 

"You  see,  prince,"  cried  the  duchess, 
addressing  Cellamare,  with  an  accent  full 
of  ambitious  J03%  "'  ever3'^thing-  favors  us." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  prince  ;  "  but  these 
four  g-entlemen,  influential  as  they  are, 
are  not  all  that  we  must  have.  There 
are  Laguerche-Saint-Amant,  Les  Bois- 
Dav3%  De  Larochefoucault-Gondral,  Les 
Decourt,  and  Les  d'Eree,  whom  it  would 
be  important  to  grain." 

"It  is  done,  prince,"  said  D'Harmental; 
"'  here  are  their  letters  ;  "  and  taking-  sev- 
eral from  his  pocket,  he  opened  two  or 
three  b3^  chance  and  read  their  contents. 

"Well,  prince,"  cried  Madame  de  Maine, 
"  what  do  3^ou  think  now  ?  Besides  these 
three  letters,  here  is  one  from  Lavaiigu- 
3'on,  one  from  Bois-Dav3%  one  from  Fu- 
mee.  Stay,  chevalier,  here  is  our  right 
hand;  'lis  that  which  holds  the  pen — let 
it  be  a  pledge  to  3'ou  that,  if  ever  its  sig- 
nature should  be  ro3^al,  it  would  have 
nothing  to  refuse  to  3'ou." 

"  Thanks,  madame,"  said  D'Harmental, 
kissing  her  hand  respectfull3'-,  "  but  3'OU 
have  alread3'  g-iven  me  more  than  I  de- 
serve, and  success  itself  would  recompense 
me  so  highh^  b^'  placing  your  hig-hness  in 
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your  proper  position,  that  I  should  have 
nothin^f  left  to  desire." 

"  And  now,  Valof,  it  is  your  turn,"'  con- 
tinued the  duchess;  "we  kept  j'ou  till 
the  last,  for  you  were  the  most  important. 
If  I  understood  rig-htly  your  sig-ns  during- 
dinner,  you  are  not  displeased  with  their 
Catholic  majesties." 

"  What  would  your  highness  say  to  a 
letter  written  by  his  highness  Philippe 
himself  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  it  is  more  than  I  ever  dared  to 
hope  for,"  cried  Madame  de  Maine. 

"Prince,"  said  Valef,  passing  a  paper 
to  Cellamare,  "you  know  his  majesty's 
writing.  Assure  her  ro3'al  highness,  who 
does  not  dare  to  believe  it,  that  this  is 
from  his  own  hand," 

"It  is,"  said  Cellamare. 

"'  And  to  whom  is  it  addressed  ?  "  asked 
Madame  de  Maine,  taking  it  from  the 
prince's  hands. 

"To  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  naadame," 
said  the  latter. 

"Good!"  said  the  duchess;  "  we  will 
get  it  presented  by  the  Marshal  de  Ville- 
roy.  Let  us  see  what  it  says."  And  she 
read  as  rapidly  as  the  writing  permitted  : 

"  '  The  Escurial,  16th  March,  1718. 

" '  Since  Providence  has  placed  me  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  I  have  never  for  an 
instant  lost  sig-ht  of  the  obligations  of  my 
birth.  Louis  XIV.,  of  eternal  memory, 
is  alwaj^s  present  to  my  mind.  I  seem 
always  to  hear  that  g-reat  prince,  at  the 
moment  of  our  separation,  saying"  to  me, 
'The  Pyrenees  exist  no  longer.'  Your 
majesty  is  the  only  descendant  of  my 
elder  brother,  whose  loss  I  feel  daily. 
God  has  called  you  to  the  succession  of 
this  great  monarchy,  whose  glory  and 
interests  will  be  precious  to  me  till  my 
death.  I  can  never  forget  what  I  owe  to 
3'our  majesty-,  to  my  country,  and  to  the 
memory  of  my  ancestor, 

" '  My  dear  Spaniards  (who  love  me 
tenderly,  and  who  are  well  assured  of 
my  love  for  them,  and  not  jealous  of  the 
sentiments  which  I  hold  for  you)  are  well 
assured  that  our  union  is  the  base  of  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  I  Hatter  myself  that  my 
personal  interests  are  still  dear  to  a  nation 


which  has  nourished  me  in  its  bosom,  and 
that  a  nobility  who  has  shed  so  much  blood 
to  support  tliem  will  always  lool<  with  love 
on  a  king  who  feels  it  an  honor  to  be 
obliged  to  them,  and  to  have  been  born 
among  them.' 

"  This  is  addressed  to  you,  gent  Icnien," 
said  the  duchess,  interrupting  herself ; 
and,  looking  round  her,  she  continued, 
impatient  to  know  the  rest  of  the  letter  : 

"  '  What,  then,  can  your  faithful  sub- 
jects think  of  a  treaty  signed  against  me, 
or  rather  against,  yourself  ? 

"  '  Since  your  exhausted  finances  can  no 
longer  support  the  current  expenses  of 
peace,  it  is  desired  that  you.  should  unite 
with  my  most  mortal  enemy,  and  should 
make  war  on  me,  if  I  do  not  consent  to 
give  up  Sicily  to  the  archduke.  I  will 
never  subscribe  to  these  conditions :  they 
are  insupportable  to  me. 

"  '  I  do  not  enter  into  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  this  alliance.  I  only  beg  your 
majest}'-  to  convoke  the  States-General 
directl3%  to  deliberate  on  an  affair  of  such 
great  consequence.' " 

"The  States-General  !  "  murmured  the 
Cardinal  de  Polignac. 

"'Well,  what  does  j^our  eminence  say  to 
the  States-General  ?  "  interrupted  Mad- 
ame de  Maine,  impatiently.  "Has  this 
measure  the  misfortune  not  to  meet  with 
your  approbation  ?  " 

"  I  neither  blame  nor  approve,  mad- 
auie,"  replied  the  cardinal;  "I  only  re- 
member that  this  convocation  was  made 
during  the  league,  and  that  Philip  came 
off  badly," 

"  Men  and  times  are  changed,  car- 
dinal," replied  the  duchess;  "we  are 
not  in  1594,  but  in  1U8.  Philip  II.  was 
Flemish,  and  Philip  V.  is  French.  The 
same  results  cannot  take  place,  since  the 
causes  are  different."  And  she  went  on 
with  the  letter : 

"  '  I  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the  blood 
which  unites  us — in  the  name  of  the  great 
king  from  whom  we  have  our  origin — in 
the  name  of  your  people  and   mine.     If 
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ever  there  was  a  necessity  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  French  nation,  it  is  now.  It 
is  indispensable  to  learn  what  they  think  : 
whether  they  wish  to  declare  war  on  us. 
As  I  am  read^'  to  expose  my  life  to  main- 
tain its  glory  and  interests,  I  hope  you 
will  repl}'  quickly  to  the  propositions  I 
make  to  j^ou.  The  Assembly  will  prevent 
the  unfortunate  results  which  threaten 
us,  and  the  forces  of  Spain  will  only  be 
employed  to  sustain  the  greatness  of 
France,  and  to  fight  her  enemies,  as  I 
shall  never  employ  them  but  to  show 
your  majesty  my  sincere  regard  and 
affection.' 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  gentle- 
men ?     Can  his  majesty  say  more  ?  " 

"  He  might  have  joined  to  this  an 
epistle  addressed  directh'  to  the  States- 
General,"  answered  the  Cardinal  de  Po- 
lignac.  ''This  letter,  if  the  king  had 
deigned  to  send  it,  would  have  had  a 
great  influence  on  their  deliberations." 

"Here  it  is,"  said  the  Prince  de  Cella- 
mare,  taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

"What,  prince  !  "  cried  the  cardinal. 

"  I  say  that  his  majesty  is  of  the  same 
opinion  as  your  eminence,  and  has  sent 
me  this  letter,  which  is  the  complement 
of  the  letter  which  the  Baron  de  Valef 
has." 

"  Then  nothing  is  wanting,"  cried  Mad- 
ame de  Maine. 

"We  want  Bayonne,"  said  the  Prince 
de  Cellamare; — "Bayonne,  the  door  of 
France." 

At  this  moment  D'Avranches  entered, 
announcing  the  Due  de  Richelieu. 

"  And  now,  prince,  there  is  nothing 
wanting,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Pompa- 
dour, laughing  ;  "  for  here  is  he  who  holds 
the  key." 


CHAPTER   XXm. 

THE    DUC    DE   RICHELIEU. 

"  At  last  !  "  cried  the  duchess,  seeing 
Richelieu  enter.  "Are  you,  then,  always 
the  same?  Your  friends  cannot  count  on 
you  any  more  than  j'our  mistresses." 

"  On  the  contrar3^,  madame,"  said  Rich- 
elieu, approaching  the  duchess,  "  for  to- 


day, more  than  ever,  I  prove  to  j'^our 
highness  that  I  can  reconcile  everything." 

"  Then  you  have  made  a  sacrifice  for  us, 
duke,"  said  Madame  de  Maine,  laughing. 

"  Ten  thousand  times  greater  than  you 
can  imagine.  Who  do  you  think  I  have 
left?" 

"Madame  de  Villars?"  asked  the 
duchess. 

"  Oh  no  !  better  than  that." 

"  Madame  de  Duras  ?  " 

"No."    ■ 

"  Madame  de  Nesle  ?  " 

"Bah!" 

"  Madame  de  Polignac  ?  Ah  !  pardon, 
cardinal." 

"  Go  on.  It  does  not  concern  his  emi- 
nence." 

"  Madame  de  Soubise,  Madame  de  Ga- 
briant,  Madame  de  Gace  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Charolais  ?  " 

"I  have  not  seen  her  since  my  last  trip 
to  the  Bastille." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Valois?" 

"  Oh  !  I  intend  her  for  my  wife,  when 
we  have  succeeded,  and  I  am  a  Spanish 
prince.  No,  madame ;  I  have  left,  for 
your  highness,  the  two  most  charming 
grisettes." 

"  Grisettes  !  Ah  !  fie  !  "  cried  the 
duchess,  with  a  movement  of  contempt, 
"I  did  not  think  that  3'^ou  descended  to 
such  creatures." 

"Creatures!  two  charming  women! 
Madame  Michelin  and  Madame  Renaud. 
Do  you  not  know  them  ?  Madame  Miche- 
lin, a  beautiful  blonde  ;  her  husband  is  a 
carpet  manufacturer  ;  I  recommend  him 
to  3^ou,  duchesse.  Madame  Renaud,  an 
adorable  brunette,  with  blue  e^'es  and 
black  lashes,  and  whose  husband  is — . 
Ma  foi !  I  do  not  remember  exactly — " 

"What  M.  Michelin  is,  probablj'-,"  said 
Pompadour,  laughing. 

"Pardon,  duke,"  replied  Madame  de 
Maine,  who  had  lost  all  curiosity  for 
Richelieu's  love  adventures  as  soon  as 
they  traveled  from  a  certain  set,  "  ma.y  I 
venture  to  remind  3'ou  that  we  met  here 
on  important  business  !  " 

"Oh,  yes!  we  are  conspiring,  are  we 
not  ?  " 
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"  Hail  you  forg-otteti  it  ?  " 

"  Ma  foi  !  a  conspiracy  is  not  one  of  the 
g-aj-est  thing's  in  the  world,  therefore  I 
for^i-et  it  whenever  I  can ;  but  that  is 
nothing- — whenever  it  is  necessary  I  can 
come  back  to  it.  Now  let  us  see  :  how 
does  the  conspiracy  go  on  ?  " 

''Here,  duke,  look  at  these  letters,  and 
you  will  know  as  much  as  we  do."' 

'*  Oh  I  3'our  hig-hness  must  excuse  me," 
said  Richelieu  ;  *•  but  really'  I  do  not  read 
those  which  are  addressed  to  me,  and  I 
have  seven  or  eight  hundred,  in  the  most 
charming'  writings,  which  I  am  keeping 
to  amuse  my  old  days.  Here,  Malezieux, 
you,  who  are  clearness  itself,  give  me  a 
report." 

"  Well,  these  letters  are  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Breton  nobles  to  sustain  the 
rights  of  her  highness." 

"'Ver3'^  good." 

"This  paper  is  the  protestation  of  the 
nobility." 

"Oh!  give  it  me.     I  protest." 

"^  But  you  do  not  know  against  what." 

"Never  mind,  I  protest  all  the  same." 

And,  taking  the  paper,  he  wrote  his 
name  after  that  of  Guillaume  Antoine  de 
Chastellux,  which  w^as  the  last  signature. 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  Cellamare  to 
the  duchess,  "  Richelieu's  name  is  useful 
everywhere." 

"And  this  letter?"  asked  the  duke, 
pointing  to  the  missive  of  Philip  V. 

"That  letter,"  continued  Malezieux, 
"is  written  b}'^  King  Philip  himself." 

"  Then  his  Catholic  majesty  writes 
worse  than  I  do,"  answered  Richelieu. 
"  That  pleases  me.  Raffe  alwaj's  saj^s 
it  is  impossible." 

"  If  the  letter  is  badly  written,  the  news 
it  contains  is  none  the  less  good,"  said 
Madame  de  Maine,  "for  it  is  a  letter 
begging  the  king  of  France  to  assemble 
the  States-General  to  oppose  the  treat3^ 
of  the  quadruple  alliance." 

"  And  is  your  highness  sure  of  the 
States- General  ?  " 

"Here  is  the  protestation  which  en- 
gages the  nobility.  The  cardinal  answers 
for  the  clerg3'^,  and. there  only  remains  the 
army." 

"  The  arm3',"  said  Laval,  "'  is  iwy  aflfair. 


I  have  the  signs-manual   of  twenty-two 
colonels." 

"  First,"  said  Richelieu,  "  I  answer  for 
my  regiment,  which  is  at  Bayonne,  and 
which,  consequently,  is  able  to  be  of  great 
service  to  us." 

"Yes,"  said  Cellamare,  "and  we  reckon 
on  it,  but  I  heard  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  garrison." 

"Seriously?'* 

"'Verj'  seriously.  You  understand, 
duke?     We  must   be   beforehand." 

"Instantly- — papei' — ink;  I  will  write 
to  the  Due  de  Berwick.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  commencing  a  campaign,  no  one 
will  be  astonished  at  my  begging  not  to 
be  removed  from  the  theater  of  war." 

The  duchess  hastened  to  give  Richelieu 
what  he  asked,  and  taking  a  pen,  pre- 
sented it  to  him  herself.  The  duke  bowed, 
took  the  pen,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Due 
de  Berwick,  begging  that  his  regiment 
should  not  be  removed  till  May. 

"Now  read,  madame,"  continued  the 
duke,  passing  the  paper  to  Madame  de 
Maine.  The  duchess  took  the  letter,  read 
it,  and  passed  it  to  her  neighbor,  who 
passed  it  on,  so  that  it  made  the  round 
of  the  table.  Malezieux,  who  had  it  the 
last,  could  not  repress  a  slight  smile. 

"Ah  !  poet,"  said  Richelieu,  "' 3'ou  are 
laughing ;  I  suppose  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  offend  that  ridiculous  prude 
called  orthography.  You  know  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  the^^  forg-ot  to  teach  me 
French ;  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  for 
fifteen  hundred  francs  a  3^ear  I  can  always 
have  a  valet-de-chambre,  who  could  write 
my  letters  and  make  m^-  verses.  This 
will  not  prevent  me,  my  dear  Malezieux 
from  being  in  the  Academy,  not  only 
before  3'ou,  but  before  Voltaire." 

"'  In  which  case,  will  j-our  valet-de-cham- 
bre write  your  discourse  ?  " 

"  He  is  working  at  it,  and  3'ou  will  see 
that  it  will  not  be  worse  than  those  that 
some  academicians  of  my  acquaintance 
have  done  themselves." 

".Duke,"  said  Madame  de  Maine,  "it 
will  doubtless  be  a  curious  thing  to  see 
3^our  reception  into  the  illustrious  body 
of  \Vhicli  3'ou  speak,  and  I  promise  you  to 
euipkn'  myself  to-morrow  in  procuring  a 
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seat  for  that  day  ;  but  this  evening  we  | 
are  occupied  with  other  things." 

''Well,"  said  Richelieu,  "speak,  I  lis- 
ten.    What  have  you  resolved  ?  " 

"  To  obtain  from  the  king,  by  means 
of  these  two  letters,  the  convocation  of 
the  States-General ;  then,  sure  as  we  are 
of  the  three  orders,  we  depose  the  regent, 
and  name  Philip  V.  in  his  place." 

'•'And  as   Philip  V.  cannot   leave  Ma- 
drid, he  gives  us  full  powers,  and  we  gov- 
ern Ft-ance  in  his  stead.     Well,  it  is  not 
badly  arranged,  all  that,  but  to  convoke 
the    States-General    you    must    have  an 
order  from  the  king." 
"The  king  will  sign  it." 
''Without  the  regent's  knowledge?  " 
"Without  the  regent's  knowledge." 
"Then  you  have  promised  the   bishop 
of  Frejus  to  make  him  a  cardinal." 

"  No  ;  but  I  will  promise  Villeroy  a 
title  and  the  Golden  Fleece." 

"  I  am  afraid,  madame,"  said  the  Prince 
of  Ceflamare,  "  that  all  this  Avill  not  de- 
termine the  marshal  to  undertake  so 
grave  a  responsibility." 

"  It  is  not  the  marshal  w^e  want ;  it  is 
his  wife." 

"  Ah  !  you  remind  me,"  said  Richelieu, 
"I  undertake  it." 

"You!"  said  the  duchess  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"Yes,  madame,"  replied  Richelieu, 
"you  have  your  correspondence,  I  have 
mine.  I  have  seen  seven  or  eight  letters 
that  you  have  received  to-day.  Will  your 
highness  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  one 
I  received  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Is  this  letter  for  me  only,  or  may  it 
be  read  aloud?  " 

"  We  are  among  discreet  people,  are  we 

not  ?  "  said  Richelieu,  looking  round  him. 

"I    think    so,"    replied    the    duchess, 

"  besides,  the  gravity  of  the  situation." 

The  duchess  took  the  letter,  and  read  : 

"  '  Monsieur  le  Due — I  am  a  w^oman 
of  my  word.  My  husband  is  on  the  eve 
of  setting  out  for  the  httle  journey  you 
know  ofi  To-morrow,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
I  shall  be  at  home  for  you  only.  Do  not 
think  that  I  decide  on  this  step  without 
having  put  all  the  blame  on  the  shoulders 


of  Monsieur  de  Villeroy.  I  begin  to  fear 
for  him,  as  you  may  have  undertaken  to 
punish  him.  Come,  then,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  to  prove  to  me  that  I  am  not  too 
much  to  blame  in  conspiring  with  you 
against  my  lord  and  master.'  " 

"  Ah  !  pardon,  this  is  not  the  one  I  in- 
tended to  show  you,  that  is  the  one  of  the 
day  before  yesterday.  Here  is  yester- 
day's." 

The  duchess  took  the  second  letter,  and 
read  as  follows  : 

"  '  My  DEAR  Armand,' 

— "  Is  this  it,  or  are  you  mistaken  again  ?" 
said  the  duchess  to  Richelieu. 

"No,  no  ;  this  time  it  is  right." 

The  duchess  went  on. 

"  'My  dear  Armand — You  are  a  dan- 
gerous advocate  when  you  plead  against 
Monsieur  de  Villeroy.  I  need  to  exagger- 
ate your  talents  to  diminish  my  weakness. 
You  had,  in  my  heart,  a  judge,  interested 
in  your  gaining  your  cause.  Come  to- 
morrow to  plead  again,  and  I  will  give 
you  an  audience.' 

"  And  have  you  been  there  ?  " 

"Certainl}^  madame." 

"  And  the  duchess  ?  " 

"  Will  do,  I  hope,  all  we  desire  ;  and,  as 
she  makes  her  husband  do  Avhatever  she 
likes,  we  shall  have  our  order  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-General  on  his 
return." 

"And  w'hen  will  he  return  ?  " 

"In  a  week." 

"  And  can  you  be  faithful  all  that  time  ?" 

"Madame,  when  I  have  undertaken  a 
cause,  I  am  capable  of  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices to  forAvard  it." 

"  Then  we  xn^y  count  on  your  word  ?  " 

"  I  pledge  myself." 

"You  hear,  gentlemen?"  said  the 
Duchesse  de  Maine.  "  Let  us  continue 
to  work.  You,  Laval,  act  on  the  arm3\ 
You,  Pompadour^  on  the  nobility.  You, 
cardinal,  on  the  clergy,  and  let  us  leave 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  to  act  on  Madame 
de  Villeroy." 

"  And  for  what  day  is  our  next  meeting 
fixed  ?  "  asked  Cellamare. 
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"All  depends  on  circumstances,  prince," 
replied  the  duchess.  ''  At  any  rate,  if  I 
have  not  time  to  give  3'ou  notice,  I  \\\\\ 
send  the  same  carriage  and  coachman  to 
fetch  3'ou  who  took  you  to  the  Arsenal 
the  first  time  you  came  there."  Then, 
turning  toward  Richelieu,  "  You  give  us 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  duke?" 

"I  ask  your  pardon,"  replied  Richelieu, 
"but  it  is  absolutely"  impossible;  I  am 
expected  in  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants." 

"  What !  have  you  made  it  up  with 
Madame  de  Sabran?" 

"  We  never  quarreled,  madame.'" 

"Take  care,  duke  ;  that  looks  like  con- 
stancy." 

"No,  madame,  it  is  calculation." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  that  you  are  on  the  road 
toward  becoming  devoted." 

"  I  never  do  things  by  halves,  madame." 

"Well,  we  will  follow  3-our  example, 
Monsieur  le  Due.  And  now  we  have  been 
an  hour  and  a  half  away,  and  should,  I 
think,  return  to  the  gardens,  that  our 
absence  may  not  be  too  much  noticed ; 
besides,  I  think  the  Goddess  of  Night  is 
on  the  shore,  waiting  to  thank  us  for  the 
preference  we  have  given  her  over  the 
sun." 

"With  your  permission,  however,  mad- 
ame," said  Laval,  "I  must  keep  you  an 
instant  longer,  to  tell  you  the  trouble  I 
am  in." 

"Speak,  count,"  replied  the  duchess; 
"  what  is  the  matter?  " 

"It  is  about  our  requests  and  our  pro- 
testations. It  was  agreed,  if  you  re- 
member, that  they  should  be  printed  by 
workmen  who  cannot  read." 

"Well." 

"  I  bought  a  press,  and  established  it  in 
the  cellar  of  a  house  behind  the  Val-de- 
Grace.  I  enlisted  the  necessary  work- 
men, and,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
had  the  most  satisfactory  results  ;  but  the 
noise  of  our  machine  has  given  rise  to 
the  suspicion  that  we  were  coining  false 
money,  and  yesterda^y  the  police  made  a 
descent  on  the  house  ;  fortunately,  there 
was  time  to  stop  the  work  and  roll  a  bed 
over  the  trap,  so  that  they  discovered 
nothing.  But  as  the  visit  might  be  re- 
newt>d,  and  with  a  less  fortunate  result. 


as  soon  as  they  were  gone  I  dismissed  the 
workmen,  buried  the  press,  and  had  all 
the  proofs  taken  to  my  own  house." 

"  And  you  did  well,  count,"  cried  the 
Cardinal  de  PoUgnac. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  now?"  asked 
Madame  de  Maine. 

"  Have  the  press  taken  to  my  liouse," 
said  Pompadour. 

"  Or  mine,"  said  Valef. 

"No,  no,"  said  Malezieux;  "  a  press  is 
too  dangerous  a  means.  One  of  the  police 
may  easily  slip  in  among  the  workmen, 
and  all  will  be  lost.  Besides,  there  can- 
not be  much  left  to  print." 

'•  Tlie  greater  part  is  done,"  said  Laval. 

"Well,"  continued  Malezieux,  "my 
advice  is,  as  before,  to  employ  some  in- 
telligent cop.yist,  whose  silence  we  can 
buy . ' ' 

"Yes,  this  will  be  much  safer,"  said 
Polignac. 

"  But  where  can  we  find  such  a  man  ?  " 
said  the  prince.  "  It  is  not  a  thing  for 
which  we  can  take  the  first  comer." 

"  If  I  dared,"  said  the  Abbe  Brigand. 

"  Dare,  abbe  !  dare  !  "  said  the  duchess. 

"  I  should  say  that  I  know  the  man  you 
want." 

"Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  Pompadour, 
"that  the  abbe  was  a  precious  man  ?  " 

"But  is  he  really  what  we  want?" 
said  Polignac. 

"  Oh,  if  your  eminence  had  him  made 
on  purpose  he  could  not  do  better,"  said 
Brigand.  "A  true  machine,  who  will 
write  everything  and  see  nothing." 

"But  as  a  still  greater  precaution," 
said  the  prince,  "  we  might  put  the  most 
important  papers  into  Spanish." 

"Then,  prince,"  said  Brigand,  "'  I  will 
send  him  to  you." 

"No,  no,"  said  Cellamare ;  "  he  must 
not  set  his  foot  within  the  Spanish  em- 
bassy. It  must  be  done  through  some 
third  party." 

"Yes,  3-es,  we  will  arrange  all  that," 
said  the  duchess.  "  The  man  is  found — 
that  is  the  principal  thing.  You  answer 
for  him,  Brigaud  ?  " 

"  I  do,  madame." 

"  That  is  all  we  require.  And  now 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  us  any  longer," 
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continued  the  duchess.  ''Monsieur  d'Har- 
mental,  give  me  your  arm,  I  beg-." 

The  chevaher  hastened  to  obey  Madame 
de  Maine,  who  seized  this  opportunity  to 
express  her  gratitude  for  the  courage  lie 
had  shown  in  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants, 
and  his  skill  in  B^ittan3^  At  the  door  of 
the  pavilion,  the  Greenland  envoys — now 
dressed  simph'  as  guests — found  a  little 
galley  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  shore. 
Madame  de  Maine  entered  first,  seated 
D'Harmental  by  her,  leaving  Malezieux 
to  do  the  honors  to  Cellamare  and  Riche- 
lieu. As  the  duchess  had  said,  the  God- 
dess of  Night,  dressed  in  black  gauze 
spangled  with  golden  stars,  was  waiting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  accompanied 
b}'  the  twelve  Houi's  ;  and,  as  the  duchess 
approached,  the}'-  began  to  sing  a  cantata 
appropriate  to  the  subject.  At  the  first 
notes  of  the  solo  D'Harmental  started, 
for  the  voice  of  the  singer  had  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  another  voice,  well 
known  to  him  and  dear  to  his  recollec- 
tion, that  he  rose  involuntarily'-  to  look 
for  the  person  whose  accents  had  so  sin- 
gularly moved  him;  unfortunately,  in 
spite  of  the  torches  w^hich  the  Hours,  her 
subjects,  held,  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  goddess's  features,  w^hich  were  cov- 
ered with  a  long  veil,  similar  to  her  dress. 
He  could  onl}^  hear  that  pure,  flexible, 
sonorous  voice,  and  that  easy  and  skill- 
ful execution,  which  he  had  so  much  ad- 
mired when  he  heard  it  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu  ;  and 
each  accent  of  that  voice,  becoming  more 
distinct  as  he  approached  the  shore, 
made  him  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  At 
length  the  solo  ceased,  and  the  chorus 
recommenced  ;  but  D'Harmental,  insen- 
sible to  all  other  thoughts,  continued  to 
follow  the  vanished  notes, 

"  Well,  Monsieur  d'Harmental,'"  said 
the  duchess,  ''are  you  so  accessible  to  the 
charms  of  music  that  you  forget  that  you 
are  my  cavalier  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pardon,  madame,"  said  D'Har- 
mental, leaping  to  the  shore,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  to  the  duchess,  "but  I 
thought  I  recognized  that  voice,  and  I 
confess  it  brought  back  such  memories  !  " 

"  That  proves  that  you  are  an  habitue 


of  the  opera,  my  dear  chevalier,  and  that 
you  appreciate,  as  it  deserves,  JMademoi- 
selle  Berry's  talent." 

''  What,  is  that  voice  Mademoiselle 
Berr3''s?"  asked  D'Harmental,  with  as- 
tonishment. 

"  It  is,  monsieur  ;  and  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve me,"  replied  the  duchess,  "permit 
me  to  take  Laval's  arm,  that  3'ou  may 
go  and  assure  yourself  of  it." 

"Oh,  madame,"  said  D'Harmental, 
respectfully^  retaining  the  hand  she  was 
about  to  withdraw,  "  pray  excuse  me. 
We  are  in  the  gardens  of  Armida,  and  a 
moment  of  error  maj'  be  permitted  among 
so  man}'  enchantments;  "  and,  presenting 
his  arm  again  to  the  duchess,  he  con- 
ducted her  toward  the  chateau.  At  this 
instant  a  feeble  cr}^  was  heard,  and  feeble 
as  it  was,  it  reached  D'Harmental's  lieart, 
and  he  turned  involuntarily. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  duchess,  with 
an  uneasiness  mixed  with  impatience. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Richelieu; 
"it  is  little  Berr\%  who  has  the  vapors. 
Make  yourself  easy,  madame.  I  know 
the  disease  ;  it  is  not  dangerous.  If  you 
particularl}^  wish  it,  I  would  even  go  to- 
morrow to  learn  how  she  is." 

Two  hours  after  this  little  accident — 
which  w^as  not  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
fete  in  any  way  —  D'Harmental  was 
brought  back  to  Paris  by  the  Abbe  Bri- 
gand, and  re-entered  his  little  attic  in  the 
Rue  du  Temps-Perdu,  from  which  he  had 
been  absent  six  weeks. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JEALOUSY. 

The  first  sensation  D'Harmental  ex- 
perienced on  retur-ning  was  one  of  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  at  finding  himself 
again  in  that  little  room  so  filled  with 
recollections.  Though  he  had  been  absent 
six  weeks,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
he  had  only  quitted  it  the  day  before,  as, 
thanks  to  the  almost  maternal  care  of 
Madame  Denis,  everything  was  in  its  ac- 
customed place.  D'Harmental  remained 
an  instant,  his  candle  in  his  hand,  looking 
around  him  with  a  look  almost  of  ecstasy. 
All  the  other  impressions  of  his  life  were 
eftaced   by  those    which    he   had   experi- 
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enced  in  tliis  little  corner  of  the  world. 
Then  ho  ran  to  the  window,  oponod  it, 
and  threw  an  indescribable  look  of  lov^e 
over  the  darkened  windows  of  his  neigh- 
bor. Doubtless  Bathilde  slept  tlie  sleep 
of  an  ang-el,  unconscious  that  D'Harmen- 
tal  was  there,  trembling"  with  love  and 
hope. 

He  remained  thus  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  breathing-  the  nig-ht  air,  which 
had  never  seemed  to  him  so  pure  and 
fresh,  and  began  to  feel  that  Bathilde 
had  become  one  of  the  necessities  of  his 
life ;  but  as  he  could  not  pass  the  whole 
nig:ht  at  his  window,  he  then  closed  it, 
and  ciime  into  his  I'oom,  althoug:h  onl3'- 
to  follow  up  the  recollections  with  which 
it  was  filled.  He  opened  his  piano,  and 
passed  his  fingers  over  the  kej's,  at  the 
risk  of  re-exacting  the  anger  of  the  lodger 
on  the  third  floor.  From  the  piano  he 
passed  to  the  unfinished  portrait  of  Ba- 
thilde. At  leng-th  he  slept,  listening"  ag-ain 
in  his  mind  to  the  air  sung"  b}^  Mademoi- 
selle Berrj',  whom  he  finished  by  believ- 
ing" to  be  one  and  the  same  person  as 
Bathilde.  When  he  awoke,  D'Harmen- 
tal  jumped  from  his  bed  and  ran  to  the 
window.  The  day  appeared  already  ad- 
vanced ;  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly ; 
yet  Bathilde's  window  remain  hermeti- 
call}'  closed. 

The  chevalier  looked  at  his  watch ;  it 
was  ten  o'clock,  and  he  beg"an  to  dress. 
We  have  alread3^  confessed  that  he  was 
not  free  from  a  certain  almost  feminine 
coquetry  ;  but  this  was  the  fault  of  the 
time,  when  ever3^thing"  was  mannered — 
even  passion.  At  this  time  it  was  not  a 
melancholy  expression  on  which  he  reck- 
oned. The  joy  of  return  had  given  to  his 
face  a  charming"  expression  of  happiness, 
and  it  was  evident  that  a  g-lance  from  Ba- 
thilde would  crown  him  king"  of  the  crea- 
tion. This  glance  he  came  to  the  window 
to  seek,  but  Bathilde's  remained  closed. 
D'Harraental  opened  his,  hoping-  that  the 
noise  would  attract  her  attention  ;  noth- 
ing stirred.  He  remained  there  an  hour: 
during"  this  hour  there  was  not  even  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  curtains  :  the 
young"  girl's  room  must  be  abandoned. 
He  coughed,  opened  and  closed  the  win- 


dow, detached  little  pieces  of  plaster  from 
the  wall,  and  threw  them  against  the 
window — all  in  vain. 

To  surprise  succeeded  uneasiness  ;  this 
window,  so  obstinately  closed,  must  indi- 
cate absence,  if  not  misfortune.  Bathilde 
absent !  — where  could  she  be  ?  What 
had  happened  to  disturb  her  calm,  regular 
life?  Who  could  he  ask?  No  one  but 
Madame  Denis  could  know.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  D'Harmental  should  pay  a 
visit  to  his  landlad.y  on  his  return,  and  he 
accordingl.y  went  down.  Madame  Denis 
had  not  seen  him  since  the  da\'  of  the 
breakfast.  She  had  not  forgotten  his 
attention  when  she  fainted.  She  received 
him  like  the  prodigal  son.  Fortunately 
for  D'Harmental,  the  young  ladies  were 
occupied  with  a  drawing  lesson,  and  Boni- 
face was  at  his  office,  so  that  he  saw  no 
one  but  his  hostess.  The  conversation  fell 
naturally  on  the  order  and  neatness  of  his 
room  during  his  absence:  from  this  the 
transition  was  eas}''  to  the  question  if  the 
opposite  lodging  had  changed  tenants. 
Madame  Denis  I'eplied  that  she  had  seen 
Bathilde  at  the  window  the  morning  be- 
fore ;  and  that  in  the  evening  her  son  had 
met  Buvat  returning  from  his  office,  but 
had  noticed  in  him  a  singular  air  of  pride 
and  hauteur.  This  was  all  D'Harmental 
wished  to  know.  Bathilde  was  in  Paris, 
and  at  home  ;  chance  had  not  3'et  directed 
her  looks  toward  that  window  so  long 
closed,  and  that  room  so  long  emptv.  He 
took  leave  of  Madame  Denis  with  an 
effusion  of  gratitude  which  she  was  far 
from  attributing  to  its  true  cause ;  and 
on  the  landing  he  met  the  Abbe  Brigand, 
who  was  coming  to  pa3'  his  daih'  visit  to 
Madame  Denis. 

The  abbe  asked  if  he  was  going  home, 
and  promised  to  pay  him  a  visit.  On 
entering  his  room  D'Harmental  went 
straight  to  the  window.  Nothing  was 
changed  ;  it  was  evidenth^  a  plan,  and  he 
resolved  to  emplo3'  the  last  means  which 
he  had  reserved.  He  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  after  a  brilliant  prelude  sang 
the  air  of  the  cantata  of  Night  which  he 
had  heard  the  evening  before,  and  of  which 
he  had  retained  ever3-  note  in  his  memor3'. 
Meanwhile   he  did   not  lose  sight  for  an 
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instant  of  the  inexorable  window ;  but 
there  was  no  sign.  The  opposite  room 
had  no  echo. 

But  D'Harmental  had  produced  an  ef- 
fect which  he  did  not  expect.  Hearing 
applause,  he  turned  round,  and  saw  the 
Abbe  Brigaud  behind  him. 

"*AhI  it  is  you,  abbe?"  said  D'Har- 
mental; "I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
so  great  a  lover  of  music." 

*'Nor  3^ou  so  good  a  musician.  Peste  ! 
m\^  dear  pupil,  an  air  3'ou  only  heard 
once.     It  is  wonderful." 

'•  I  thought  it  very  beautiful,  abbe,  and 
as  I  have  a  very  good  memory  for  sounds, 
I  retained  it." 

''And  then  it  was  so  admirably  sung. 
Was  it  not?" 

''Yes,"  said  D'Harmental;  "Made- 
moiselle Berry  has  an  exquisite  voice,  and 
the  first  time  she  sings  I  shall  go  incog- 
nito to  the  opera." 

"  Is  it  that  voice  you  want  to  hear  ?  " 
asked  Brigaud. "  Yes." 

"  Then  you  must  not  go  to  the  opera 
for  that." 

"  And  where  must  I  go  ?  " 

"Nowhere.  Sta^^  here.  You  are  in  the 
boxes." 

"  What  !     The  Goddess  of  Night  ?  " 

"  Is  3- our  neighbor." 

"Bathilde!"  cried  D'Harmental.  "Then 
I  was  not  deceived  ;  I  recognized  her. 
But  it  is  impossible  !  How  could  she  have 
been  there  ?  " 

"First  of  all,"  said  the  abbe,  "noth- 
ing is  impossible ;  remember  that,  be- 
fore 3'ou  den\'^  or  undertake  an3'thing. 
Believe  that  everything  is  possible ;  it 
is  the  way  to  succeed  in  everything." 

"But  Bathilde?  " 

"  Yes,  does  it  not  appear  strange  at 
first  ?  Well,  nothing  is  more  simple.  But 
it  does  not  interest  you,  chevalier;  let  us 
talk  of  something  else." 

"Yes,  yes,  abbe;  you  are  strangely 
mistaken — I  am  deeph'  interested." 

"  Well,  my  dear  pupil,  since  you  are 
so  curious,  this  is  the  whole  affair.  The 
Abbe  Chaulieu  knows  Mademoiselle  Ba- 
thilde; isnot  that  your  neighbor's  name?" 

"Yes.  How  does  the  Abbe  Chaulieu 
know  her  ?  " 


"  Oh  I  it  is  very  simple.  The  guardian 
of  this  charming  child  is,  as  3'ou  know, 
or  do  not  know,  one  of  the  best  writers 
and  copyists  in  the  capital.  The  Abbe 
Chaulieu  wants  some  one  to  copj'-  his 
poetrv',  since,  being  blind,  he  is  obliged 
to  dictate  in  the  first  instance  to  a  little 
lackej^  who  cannot  spell,  and  he  has  con- 
fided this  important  task  to  Buvat.  By 
this  means  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  Mademoiselle  Bathilde." 

"  But  all  this  does  not  explain  how 
Mademoiselle  Bathilde  came  to  Sceaux." 

"Stop;  every  history  has  its  com- 
mencement, its  middle,  and  its  termina- 
tion." 

"Abbe,  you  will  make  me  swear." 

"'Patience,  patience." 

"  Go  on  ;  I  listen  to  ,you." 

"  Well,  having  made  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde's  acquaintance,  the  Abbe  Chau- 
lieu, like  the  rest,  has  felt  the  influence  of 
her  charms,  for  there  is  a  species  of  magic 
attached  to  the  young  person  in  question  ; 
no  one  can  see  her  without  loving  her." 

"  I  know  it,"  murmured  D'Harmental. 

"  Then,  as  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  is 
full  of  talent,  and  not  only  sings  like  a 
nightingale,  but  draws  like  an  angel, 
Chaulieu  spoke  of  her  so  enthusiastical- 
ly^ to  Mademoiselle  de  Launa}'  that  she 
thought  of  employing  her  for  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  different  personages  in  the 
fete." 

"  This  does  not  tell  me  that  it  was  Ba- 
thilde and  not  Mademoiselle  Berry  who 
sang  lost  night." 

"  We  are  coming  to  it," 

'•'Well?" 

"  It  happened  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Launa\%  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  took 
a  violent  fancy  to  the  little  witch.  In- 
stead of  sending  her  away  after  the  cos- 
tumes were  finished,  she  kept  her  three 
da^^s  at  Sceaux.  She  was  still  there  the 
day  before  yesterday-,  closeted  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay,  when  some  one  en- 
tered with  a  bewildered  air  to  announce 
that  the  director  of  the  opera  wished  to 
speak  to  her  on  a  matter  of  importance. 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  went  out,  leaving 
Bathilde  alone.  Bathilde,  to  amuse  her- 
self, went  to  the  piano,  and  finding  both 
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the  instrument  and  her  voice  in  g-ood 
order,  beg-an  to  sing"  a  great  scene  from 
some  opera,  and  with  such  perfection 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Launajs  returning- 
and  hearing  this  unexpected  song-,  opened 
the  door  softly,  listened  to  the  air,  and 
threw  her  arras  round  the  beautiful  sing-- 
er's  neck,  crying-  out  that  she  could  save 
her  life.  Bathilde,  astonished,  asked  how, 
and  in  what  manner,  she  could  render  her 
so  g-reat  a  service.  Then  Mademoiselle 
de  Launaj'  told  her  how  she  had  engaged 
Mademoiselle  Berr^'  of  the  opera  to  sing 
the  cantata  of  Nig-ht  on  the  succeeding- 
evening-,  and  she  had  fallen  ill  and  sent 
to  sa}'  that  to  her  g-reat  regret  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchesse  de  Maine  could  not 
rel3''  upon  her,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
'  Nig-ht,'  and,  consequentl}',  no  fete,  if 
Bathilde  would  not  liave  the  extreme 
goodness  to  undertake  the  aforesaid  can- 
tata. 

'•'Bathilde,  as  you  may  suppose,  de- 
fended herself  with  all  her  might,  and 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  thus  sing  music  which  she  did  not 
know.  Mademoiselle  de  Lauriaj'  put  the 
cantata  before  her.  Bathilde  said  that 
the  music  seemed  terribl_y  difficult.  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay  answered  that  for  a 
musician  of  her  powers  nothing  was  diffi- 
cult. Bathilde  got  up.  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay  made  her  sit  down  again.  Ba- 
thilde clasped  her  hands.  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay  unclasped  them  and  placed 
them  on  the  piano.  The  piano  being 
touched  gave  out  a  sound.  Bathilde,  in 
spite  of  herself,  played  the  first  bar ; 
then  the  second  ;  then  the  whole  cantata. 
Then  she  attacked  the  song,  and  sang  it  to 
the  end  with  an  admirable  justness  of  in- 
tonation and  beauty  of  expression.  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay  was  enchanted.  Mad- 
ame de  Maine  arrived  in  despair  at  what 
she  had  heard  of  Mademoiselle  Berry. 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  begged  Bathilde 
to  recommence  the  cantata.  Bathilde  did 
not  dare  to  refuse  ;  she  played  and  sang 
like  an  angel.  _  Madame  de  Maine  joined 
her  praj'ers  to  those  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Launa3\  You  know,  chevalier,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  Madame  de  Maine 
anvthinsr. 


'•  Poor  Bathilde  was  obliged  to  give 
wa\',  and  half  laughing,  half  cr3nng,  she 
consented,  on  two  conditions.  The  first, 
that  she  might  go  herself  to  her  friend 
Buvat  to  explain  her  absence  ;  tiie  second, 
that  she  might  remain  at  home  all  that 
evening  and  the  next  morning  in  order  to 
study  the  unfortunate,  cantata.  These 
clauses,  after  a  long  discussion,  were 
granted,  with  reciprocal  promises,  on  Ba- 
thilde's  part  that  she  would  return  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  evening,  on  the  part 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  and  Madame 
de  Maine  that  ever^'^  one  should  continue  to 
believe  that  it  was  Mademoiselle  Berry 
who  sung." 

''  But  then,"  asked  D'Harmental,  "  how 
was  the  secret  betrayed  ?  " 

'•'Oh  !  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance," 
replied  Brigaud,  in  that  stiange  manner 
which  caused  one  to  doubt  if  he  was  in 
jest  or  earnest.  '•  All  w^ent  off  capita  11}% 
as  you  know,  till  the  end  of  the  cantata, 
and  the  proof  is,  that  having  oxAy  heard 
it  once,  you  are  able  to  remember  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  At  the  moment 
the  galley  which  brought  us  from  the 
pavilion  of  Aurora  touched  the  shore, 
whether  from  emotion  at  having  sung  for 
the  first  time  in  public,  or  that  she  recog- 
nized among  Madame  de  Maine's  suite 
some  one  she  had  not  expected  to  see 
there,  for  some  unknown  reason,  how- 
ever, the  poor  Goddess  of  Night  uttered 
a  cry  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the 
Hours,  her  companions.  All  promises 
and  oaths  were  at  once  forgotten  ;  her 
veil  was  removed  to  throw  water  in  her 
face,  so  that  when  I  came  up,  while  a'ou 
were  going  away  with  her  highness,  1 
was  much  astonished  to  find,  instead  of 
Mademoiselle  Berry,  your  pretty  neigh- 
bor. I  questioned  Mademoiselle  de  Lau- 
nay, and  as  it  was  impossible  any  longer 
to  keep  the  incognito,  she  told  me  what 
had  passed,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy, 
which  I  have  betrayed  for  you  only,  my 
dear  pupil,  because,  I  do  not  know  why, 
I  can  refuse  you  nothing." 

••And  this  indisposition?"  asked  D'Har- 
mental with  uneasiness. 

"  Oh  !  it  was  nothing;  a  mere  momen- 
tary emotion  which   had   no   bad  conse- 
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quences,  since,  in  spite  of  all  they  could 
say  to  the  contrary,  Bathilde  would  not 
remain  another  hour  at  Sceaux,  but  in- 
sisted on  returning,  so  that  they  put  a 
carriage  at  her  disposal,  and  she  ought 
to  have  been  home  an  hour  before  us." 

"  Then  you  are  sure  she  is  at  home  ? 
Thanks,  abbe,  that  is  all  I  wished  to 
know." 

•'And  now,"  said  Brigaud,  "'  I  maj^  go, 
may  I  not  ?  You  have  no  more  need  of 
me,  now  that  3'ou  know  all  you  wish  to 
know." 

"  I  do  not  sa}^  so,  ra}-  dear  Brigaud  ;  on 
the  contrary,  stop,  3'ou  will  give  me  great 
pleasure." 

"  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  have  got  some 
business  of  m}'  own  to  transact  in  the 
town,  and  will  leave  you  to  your  reflec- 
tions, my  dear  pupil." 

'•'  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  "  asked 
D'Harmental,  mechanically. 

''  Most  likely'  to-morrow,"  answered  the 
abbe. 

"Adieu  till  to-morrow,  then." 

''Till  to-morrow." 

So  saying,  the  abbe  turned  round,  laugh- 
ing his  peculiar  laugh,  and  reached  the  door 
while  D'Harmental  was  reopening  his  win- 
dow, determined  to  remain  there  till  the 
next  day,  if  necessary,  and  onl}^  desiring, 
as  a  reward  for  this  long  watch,  to  catch 
a  single  glimpse  of  Bathilde. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  in  love  over 
head  and  ears. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

A   PRETEXT. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  four  D'Har- 
mental saw  Buvat  turning  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu.  The  chevalier 
thought  he  could  recognize  in  the  worthy 
writer  an  air  of  greater  haste  than  usuab 
and  instead  of  holding  his  stick  perpen- 
dicularly^, as  a  bourgeois  always  does 
when  he  is  walking,  he  held  it  horizontal!}^, 
like  a  runner.  As  to  that  air  of  majesty 
which  had  so  struck  Monsieur  Boniface, 
it  had  entirely  vanished,  and  had  given 
place  to  a  slight  expression  of  uneasiness. 
He  could  not  be  mistaken.  Buvat  would 
not  return  so  quickly  if  he  was  not  uneasy 


about  Bathilde.     Bathilde,  then,  was  suf- 
fering. 

The  chevalier  followed  Buvai  with  his 
eyes  till  the  moment  when  he  disappeared 
in  his  own  door.  D'Harmental,  with  rea- 
son, imagined  that  Buvat  would  go  into 
Bathilde's  room,  instead  of  mounting  to 
his  own,  and  he  hoped  that  Buvat  would 
open  the  window  to  admit  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  had  been  caressing  it  all 
day. 

But  D'Harmental  was  wrong ;  Buvat 
contented  himself  with  raising-  the  curtain, 
and  pressing  his  good  round  face  against 
the  window,  and  drumming  on  the  panes 
with  his  hands  ;  but  even  this  apparition 
was  of  short  duration,  for  he  turned  round 
suddenl}^  as  a  man  does  when  any  one 
calls  him,  and  let  fall  the  muslin  curtain 
behind  him  and  disappeared.  D'Harmen- 
tal presumed  that  his  disappearance  was 
caused  by  some  appeal  to  his  appetite,  and 
this  reminded  him,  that  in  his  preoccupa- 
tion about  the  obstinacy  of  that  unlucky 
window  in  refusing  to  open,  he  had  for- 
gotten his  own  breakfast,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  the  shame  of  his  sensi- 
bility, was  a  very  great  infraction  on  his 
habits.  Now,  however,  as  there  Avas  no 
chance  that  the  window  would  open  while 
his  neighbors  were  at  dinner,  the  cheva- 
lier determined  to  profit  by  the  interval 
by  dining  himself  ;  consequently  he  rang 
for  the  porter,  and  ordered  him  to  get 
from  the  confectioner  the  fattest  pullet, 
and  from  the  fruiterer  the  finest  fruit  that 
he  could  find.  As  to  wine,  he  had  still  got 
some  bottles  of  that  which  the  Abbe  Bri- 
gaud had  sent  him. 

D'Harmental  ate  with  a  certain  re- 
morse. He  could  not  understand  how  he 
could  be  at  the  same  time  so  tormented, 
and  have  such  a  good  appetite.  Luckil^'^ 
he  remembered  reading*  in  the  works 
of  some  moralist  or  other  that  sorrow 
sharpened  hunger  wonderfulh^  This 
maxim  set  his  conscience  at  rest,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  unfortunate  pullet 
was  eaten  up  to  the  very  bones. 

Although  the  act  of  dining  was  very 
natural,  and  by  no  means  reprehensible, 
D'Harmental  shut  the  window,  leaving, 
however,  a  corner  of  the  curtain  raised  ; 


/     /- 
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and,  thanks  to  this  prccniition,  ho  saw 
Buvat — who  had  doubtless  finished  his 
repast — appear  at  the  window  of  liis  ter- 
race. As  we  have  said,  the  weatlier  was 
spU'iidid,  and  Buvat  seemed  disposed  to 
profit  by  it ;  but  as  he  belonged  to  that 
class  of  being-s  who  enjo3'  nothing-  alone, 
he  turned  round,  with  a  gesture,  which 
D'Harniental  took  to  be  an  invitation  to 
Bathilde — who  had  doubtless  followed  him 
into  his  room — to  come  on  to  the  terrace 
to  him  ;  consequently  he  hoped  for  an  in- 
stant that  Bathilde  would  appear,  and  he 
rose  with  a  beating"  heart;  but  he  was 
mistaken.  However  tempting  might  be 
the  beautiful  evening,  and  how'ever  press- 
ing the  invitations  of  Buvat,  both  were 
useless ;  but  it  was  not  thus  with  Mirza, 
who,  jumping  out  of  the  window  without 
being  invited,  began  to  bound  joyously 
about  the  terrace,  holding  in  her  mouth 
a  purple  ribbon,  w^hich  she  caused  to  flut- 
ter like  a  streamer,  and  which  D'Har- 
mental  recognized  as  the  one  which  had 
fastened  his  neighbor's  veil  on  the  preced- 
ing night.  Apparently,  Buvat  recognized 
it  also,  for  he  started  off  in  pursuit  of 
Mirza  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  would  allow 
him ;  a  pursuit  which  would  doubtless 
have  been  indefinitely  prolonged,  if  Mirza 
had  not  had  the  imprudence  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  arbor.  Buvat  pursued,  and  an 
instant  afterward  D'Harmental  saw  him 
return  with  the  ribbon  in  his  hand,  and 
after  smoothing  it  on  his  knee,  he  folded 
it  up,  and  went  in,  probably  to  deposit  it 
in  a  place  of  safetN'. 

This  was  the  moment  that  the  chevalier 
had  waited  for ;  he  opened  his  window  and 

.itched.  In  a  minute  he  saw  Mii'za  put 
her  head  out  of  the  arbor,  look  about  her, 

d  jump  on  to  the  terrace;  then  D'Har- 
riental  called  her  in  the  most  caressing 
and  seductive  tone  possible.  Mirza  trem- 
bled at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  then  directed 
her  eyes  toward  him.  At  the  first  look 
she  recognized  the  man  of  the  bits  of  sugar 
— gave  a  little  growl  of  joy — then,  with  a 
rapid  gastronomic  instinct,  she  darted 
through  Buvat's  window  with  a  single 
buuntl,  and  disappeared. 

D'Harmental  lowered  his  head,  and, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  saw  Mirza 
L-VoL.  VI. 


coming  across  the  street  like  a  flasli  of 
lightning;  and  before  he  had  time  to  shut 
his  window,  she  was  already  .scratching at 
th<!  dof»r.  Luckily  for  D'Harmental,  Mirza 
had  the  memory  of  sugar  as  strongly  de- 
veloped as  he  had  that  of  sounds. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the 
chevalier  did  not  make  the  charming  little 
creature  wait;  and  she  darted  into  the 
T'oom,  I)ounding,  and  giving  the  most  un- 
equivocal signs  of  lier  joy  at  his  unexpected 
return.  As  to  D'Harmental,  lie  was  al- 
most as  happy  as  if  he  had  seen  Bathilde. 
Mirza  was  something  to  the  3'oung  girl  ; 
she  was  her  dearly  loved  greyhound,  so 
caressed  and  kissed  by  her — who  laid  his 
head  on  her  knees  during  the  dav,  and 
slept  on  the  foot  of  her  bed  during  the 
nig-ht.  The  chevalier  set  Mirza  to  eat 
sugar,  and  sat  down;  and  letting  his  heart 
speak,  and  his  pen  flow,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"  Dearest  Bathilde— You  believe  me 
very  guiltj-,  do  you  not  ?  But  you  can- 
not know  the  strange  circumstances  in 
which  I  find  myself,  and  which  are  my 
excuse ;  if  I  could  be  happy  enough  to  see 
you  for  an  instant — even  for  an  instant — 
3-0U  would  understand  that  there  are  in 
me  two  different  persons  —  the  young- 
student  of  the  attic,  and  the  gentleman 
of  the  fetes  at  Sceaux.  Open  3'our  win- 
dow then,  so  that  I  nia\'  see  3'ou — or  3"our 
door,  so  that  I  may  speak  to  you.  Let 
me  come  and  sue  for  your  pardon  on  my 
knees.  I  am  certain  that  when  you  know 
how  unfortunate  I  am,  and  how  devotedly 
I  love  you,  yon  will  have  pity  on  me. 

"Adieu,  once  more;  I  love  3"ou  more 
than  I  can  express  I — more  than  you  can 
believe — more  than  you  can  ever  imagine. 

"Raoul." 

This  billet,  which  would  have  appeared 
ver\'  cold  to  a  woman  of  these  days,  be- 
cause it  only  said  just  what  the  writer 
intended,  seemed  sufficient  to  the  cheva- 
lier, and  was  reall.y  impassioned  for  the 
epoch  ;  thus  D'Harmental  folded  it  up. 
and  attached  it,  as  he  had  the  first,  to 
Mirza's  collar:  then,  taking  up  the 
sugar,    which    the    greed}'   little   animal 
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followed  with  her  eyes  to  the  cupboard, 
where  D'Harmental  shut  it  up,  the  chev- 
alier opened  the  door  of  his  room,  and 
showed  Mirza,  with  a  gesture,  what  there 
remained  for  her  to  do.  "Whetlier  it  was 
pride  or  intelligence,  the  little  creature 
did  not  wait  to  be  tokl  twice  ;  darted  out 
on  the  staircase  as  if  she  had  wings,  and 
onl}^  stopped  on  the  way  to  bite  Monsieur 
Boniface,  whom  she  met  coming  home 
from  his  office  ;  crossed  the  road,  and  dis- 
appeared in  Bathilde's  house.  D'Harmen- 
tal  remained  at  the  window  for  a  minute; 
fearing  tliat  Mirza  "would  take  his  note  to 
Buvat  instead  of  Bathilde,  but  she  was 
too  intelligent  for  that,  and  he  soon  saw- 
her  appear  in  Bathilde's  room.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  not  to  frighten  poor 
'Bathilde  too  much,  he  shut  his  window, 
hoping  that  b}^  this  concession  he  should 
obtain  some  sign,  which  would  indicate  to 
him  that  he  was  pardoned. 

But  it  did  not  turn  out  so,  D'Harmen- 
tal  waited  in  vain  all  the  evening,  and 
a  great  part  of  tlie  night.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  the  light  scarcely  seen  through 
the  double  curtains,  still  hermetically 
closed,  went  out  altogether,  and  D'Har- 
mental  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  hope 
of  seeing  Bathilde  till  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  brought  the  same  rigor  ; 
it  was  a  settled  plan  of  defense,  which, 
with  a  man  less  in  love  than  D'Harmen- 
tal,  would  simpl3^  have  indicated  fear  of 
defeat ;  but  the  chevalier,  with  a  sim- 
plicity worth}'  of  the  age  of  gold,  saw 
nothing  but  a  coldness,  in  the  eternity  of 
which  he  began  to  believe,  and  it  is  true 
that  it  had  lasted  four  and  twenty  hours. 

D'Harmental  passed  the  morning  in 
turning  in  his  mind  a  thousand  projects, 
each  more  absurd  than  the  preceding 
one.  The  onl}^  one  which  had  common 
sense  was  to  cross  the  street,  mount 
boldly  to  Bathilde's  room,  and  tell  her 
everything.  It  came  to  his  mind  like  all 
the  rest ;  and  as  it  was  the  only  reason- 
able one,  D'Harmental  did  well  to  stop 
at  it.  However,  it  would  be  a  great 
boldness  to  present  himself  thus  before 
Bathilde,  Avithout  being  authorized  by 
the  least  sign,  and  without  having  any 
pretext   to   give.     Such  a  course  of  con- 


duct could  but  wound  Bathilde,  who  was 
onl3'  too  much  irritated  already  ;  it  was 
better  to  wait  then,  and  D'Harmental 
waited.  At  two  o'clock  Brig-aud  re- 
turned, and  found  D'Harmental  in  a 
very  .savage  state  of  mind.  The  abbe 
threw  a  glance  toward  the  window,  still 
hermetically  closed,  and  divined  every- 
thing. He  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down 
opposite  D'Harmemtal,  twisting  his 
thumbs  round  one  another,  as  he  saw 
the  chevalier   doing. 

'•  My  dear  pupil,"  said  he,  after  an  in- 
stant's silence,  "'either  I  am  a  bad  physi- 
ognomist, or  I  read  on  your  face  that 
something  profoundly  sad  has  happened 
to  you. 

'•  And  you  read  right,  \x\j  dear  abbe,'' 
said  the  chevalier;  "  I  am  ennuied." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  " 

''So  much  so,"  said  D'Harmental, 
"that  I  ain  ready  to  send  3'our  conspir- 
acy to  the  devil." 

"Oh,  chevalier,  one  must  not  thi'ow 
the  helve  after  the  hatchet  I  What!  send 
the  conspirac}'  to  the  devil,  wiien  it  is 
going  on  wiieels  !  Nonsense ;  and  what 
will  the  others  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  charming,  you  and  your 
others.  The  others,  my  dear  abbe,  have 
societ}',  balls,  the  opera,  duels,  mistresses, 
amusements  in  fact,  and.theA'  are  not  shut 
up  like  me  in  a  nasty  gari-et," 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  piano,  the  drawing  ?  " 

"Even  with  this,  it  is  not  amusing," 

"  Ah,  it  is  not  amusing  wiien  one  sings 
or  draw's  alone;  but  when  one  sings  or 
draws  in  compan\-,  it  begins  to  do  better," 

'"And  with  whom,  in  the  devil's  name, 
should  I  sing  or  draw  ?  " 

'•  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  De- 
moiselles Denis." 

"  Oh,  yes,  the}-  sing  beautifully  and 
draw   well,  do  they  not?" 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  I  do  not  propose  them  to 
you  as  virtuosos  and  artists  ;  they  have 
not  the  talents  of  your  neighbor.  But, 
b^'-the-by,  there  is  your  neighbor." 

"  Well,  my  neighbor  ?  " 

"Wh^'doj^ou  not  sing  with  her,  since 
she  sings  so  well  ?   That  will  amuse  you." 

"  Do  I  know  her  ?  Does  she  even  open 
her  window  ?    Look,  since  yesterday  she 
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has  barricaded  herself  in  her  own  room. 
Ah,  yes.  m}''  iieiijhbor  is  amiable*." 

''  Yes,  they  told  me  that  she  was  charm- 
ing-." 

"  Besides,  it  seems  to  me,  that  both 
singing-  in  our  own  rooms,  we  should  have 
a  singular  duet." 

'•'  Then  go  to  her  i-oora." 

**'To  her  room  I  Have  I  been  intro- 
duced to  her  ?     Do  I  know  her  ?  " 

'•'Well,  make  a  pretext." 

"  I  have  been  searching  for  one  since 
yesterday." 

"And  you  have  not  found  one,  a  man 
of  imagination  like  3'ou  ?  ]\[y  dear  pupil, 
I  do  not  recognize  you  there." 

'•'  Listen,  abbe  !  A  truce  to  your  pleas- 
antries— I  am  not  in  the  humor  for  tliem 
to-day :  every  one  has  his  stupid  dnys." 

'•  Well,  on  those  days  one  addresses 
one's  self  to  one's  friends." 

"To  one's  friends — and  what  for?  " 

'•  To  find  the  pretext  which  one  has 
sought  for  vainly  one's  self." 

*•  Well,  then,  abbe,  you  are  my  friend  ; 
find  the  pretext ;  I  wait  for  it." 

"  Nothing  is  easier." 

"Really  I" 

"  Do  you  want  it  ?  " 

"  Take  care  what  you  engage  to  do." 

•'■'  I  engage  to  open  your  neighbor's  door 
to  you." 

*'  In  a  proper  manner  ?  " 

"  How  !  do  I  know  any  others  ?  " 

"  Abbe,  I  will  strangle  you  if  your  pre- 
text is  bad." 

"But  it  is  good." 

"Then  you  are  an  adorable  man." 

"You  remember  what  the  Comte  de 
Laval  said  about  the  descent  which  the 
police  have  made  upon  the  house  in  the  Val- 
de-Grace,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under 
of  sending  awa\'  his  woi-kmen  and  burning 
his  press  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"You  remember  the  determination 
which  was  come  to  in  consequence  ?  " 

"To  employ  a  copyist." 

"  Finally,  you  remember  that  I  under- 
took to  find  that  copyist  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  this  copyist  on  whom  I  had  cast 
my  eyes,  this  honest  man  whom  I  prom- 


ised to  discover,  is  discovered,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  guardian  of  Bathilde." 

"Buvat?" 

"  Himself  !  Well,  I  give  you  full  pow- 
ers, you  go  to  his  house,  you  offer  him 
gold,  the  door  is  opened  to  you  on  the 
instant,  and  you  can  sing-  as  much  as  you 
like  with  Bathilde." 

"My  dear  abbe,"  cried  D'Harmental, 
"  you  have  saved  my  life  !  " 

D'Harmental  took  his  hat,  and  darted 
toAvard  the  door  ;  now  that  he  had  a  pre- 
text he  doubted  of  nothing. 

"Stop,  stop,"  said  Brigand;  '-you  do 
not  even  ask  me  where  the  good  man 
must  g-o  for  the  papers  in  question." 

"  To  3'our  house,  pardieu  !  " 

"  Certainh'  not,  young-  man,  certainly 
not." 

"  Where  then  ?  " 

"At  the  Prince  de  Listhnay's,  Rue  du 
Bac,  110." 

"  The  Prince  de  Listhnay  I  And  who 
is  he  ?  ' ' 

"One  of  our  own  making — D'Avran- 
ches,  the  valet-de-chambre  to  Madame  de 
Maine." 

"And  you  think  that  he  will  play  his 
part  well  ?  " 

"  Not  for  3'ou,  perhaps,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  princes,  but  for  Buvat." 

"You  are  right.     Au  revoir,  abbe  !  " 

"You  find  the  pretext  g-ood  ?  " 

"Capital." 

"  Go,  then,  and  good  luck  go  with  you." 

D'Harmental  descended  the  stairs  four 
at  a  time  ;  then,  having  arrived  at  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  seeing-  the  abbe 
watching-  him  from  the  window,  he  made 
a  parting  sign  to  him  with  his  hand, 
and  disappeared  through  the  door  of  Ba- 
thilde's  house. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

COUNTERPLOTS. 

On  her  part,  as  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, Bathilde  had  not  made  such  an 
effort  without  suffering  from  it ;  the  poor 
child  loved  D'Harmental  with  all  the 
str^ength  of  a  love  at  seventeen,  a  first 
love.  During  the  first  month  of  his  ab- 
sence she  had  counted  the  days ;  during 
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the  fifth  week  she  had  counted  the  hours ; 
during-  the  last  week  she  had  counted  the 
minutes.  Then  it  was  that  the  Abbe 
Chaulieu  fetched  her,  to  take  her  to 
MademoiseUe  de  Launaj- ;  and  as  he  had 
taken  care,  not  only  to  speak  of  her 
talents,  but  also  to  tell  who  she  was, 
Bathilde  w^as  received  with  all  the  con- 
sideratiQn  which  was  due  to  her,  and 
which  poor  De  Lnunay  paid  all  the  more 
readil\'  from  its  having-  been  so  long-  for- 
g-otten  toward  herself. 

This  removal,  which  had  rendered 
Buvat  so  proud,  was  received  by  Bathilde 
as  an  amusement,  Avhich  might  help  her 
to  pass  these  last  moments  of  suspense  ; 
but  when  she  found  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay  wished  to  retain  her  long-er,  when, 
according-  to  her  calculation,  Raoul  would 
return,  she  cursed  the  instant  when  the 
abbe  had  taken  her  to  Sceaux,  and  would 
certainly  have  refused,  if  Madame  de 
Maine  herself  had  not  interposed.  It  was 
impossible  to  refuse  a  person  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  from  the 
supremacy  of  her  rank,  had  almost  a 
right  to  command  this  service  ;  but  as 
she  would  have  reproached  herself  eter- 
nall,y  if  Raoul  had  returned  in  her  absence, 
and  in  returning-  had  found  her  Avindow 
closed,  she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  insisted 
on  returning  to  study  the  cantata,  and  to 
explain  to  Buvat  what  had  passed.  Poor 
Bathilde  !  she  had  inv^ented  two  fals"e  pre- 
texts, to  hide,  under  a  double  veil,  the 
true  motive  of  her  return. 

If  Buvat  had  been  proud  when  Ba- 
thilde was  employed  to  draw  the  cos- 
tumes for  the  fete,  he  was  doubl\'  so  wiien 
he  found  that  she  was  destined  to  play  a 
part  in  it.  Buvat  had  constantly  dreamed 
of  Bathilde's  return  to  fortune,  and  to 
that  social  position  of  which  her  parents' 
death  had  deprived  her,  and  all  that 
brought  her  among-  the  world  in  Avhich 
she  was  born  appeared  to  him  a  step 
toward  this  inevitable  and  happy  result. 
However,  the  three  daj's  which  he  had 
passed  without  seeing  her  appeared  to 
him  like  threej  centuries.  At  the  office 
it  was  not  so  bad,  though  every  one  could 
see  that  some  extraordinary^  event  had 
happened ;    but    it    was   when  he    came 


home  that  poor  Buvat  found  himself  so 
miserable. 

The  first  day  he  could  not  eat,  when 
he  sat  down  to  that  table  where,  for 
thirteen  .years,  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  Bathilde  sitting  opposite  to  him. 
The  next  day,  when  Nanette  repi'oached 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  injuring 
his  health,  he  made  an  effort  to  eat ; 
but  he  had  hardly  finished  his  meal  when 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  swallowing  lead, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  powerful  digestives  to  help  down 
this  unfortunate  dinner.  The  third  daj'' 
Buvat  did  not  sit  down  to  table  at  all, 
and  Nanette  had  the  greatest  trouble  to 
persuade  him  to  take  some  broth,  into 
which  she  declared  she  saw  two  great 
tears  fall.  In  the  evening  Bathilde  re- 
turned, and  brought  back  his  sleep  and 
his  appetite. 

Buvat,  who  for  three  nights  had  hardly 
slept,  and  for  three  da^'s  had  hardly  eaten, 
now  slept  like  a  top  and  ate  like  an  ogre. 
Bathilde  also  was  very  joyous  ;  she  cal- 
culated that  this  must  be  the  last  day  of 
Raoul's  absence.  He  had  said  he  should 
be  away  six  Aveeks.  She  had  already 
counted  fort^-one  long  days,  and  Bathilde 
would  not  admit  that  there  could  be  an 
instant's  delay ;  thus  the  next  da}'  she 
watched  her  neighbor's  window  con- 
stantly while  studjing  the  cantata.  Car- 
riages were  rare  in  the  Rue  du  Temps- 
Perdu,  but  it  happened  that  three  passed 
between  ten  and  four ;  each  time  she  ran 
breathless  to  the  window,  and  each  time 
was  disappointed.  At  four  o'clock  Buvat 
returned,  and  this  time  it  was  Bathilde 
who  could  not  swallow  a  single  morsel. 
The  time  to  set  out  for  Sceaux  at  length 
arrived,  and  Bathilde  set  out  deploring 
the  fate  which  prevented  her  following 
her  watcli  through  the  night. 

When  she  arrived  at  Sceaux,  however, 
the  lights,  the  noise,  the  music,  and  above 
all  the  excitement  of  singing  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  made  her— for  the  time — 
almost  forget  Racul.  Now  and  then  the 
idea  crossed  her  mind  that  he  might  re- 
turn during-  her  absence,  and  finding  her 
window  closed,  would  think  her  indif- 
ferent ;   but   then   she   remembered   that 
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Mademoiselle  de  Launay  had  promised 
her  that  slie  should  be  home  before  day- 
lig'ht,  and  she  determined  that  Raoul 
should  see  her  standing-  at  her  window 
directly  he  opened  his — then  she  would 
explain  to  him  how  she  had  been  obliged. 
to  be  absent  that  evening,  she  would  al- 
low him  to  suspect  wiiat  she  had  sutTered, 
and  he  would  be  so  happy  that  he  would 
forgive  her. 

All  til  is  passed  through  Bathilde's  mind 
while  waiting-  for  Madame  de  Maine  on 
the  border  of  the  lake,  and  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  discourse  she  was  preparing 
for  R'aoul  that  the  approach  of  the  lit  tie 
g-alle^'  surprised  her.  At  first — in  her 
fear  of  sing-ing-  before  such  a  gi^eat  com- 
pany— she  thought  her  voice  would  fail, 
but  she  was  too  g-ood  an  artiste  not  to  be 
encourag'ed  by  the  admirable  instrumen- 
tation which  supported  her.  She  resolved 
not  to  allow  herself  to  be  intimidated,  and 
abandoning-  herself  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  music  and  the  scene,  she  went  through 
her  part  -yvith  such  perfection  that  every 
one  continued  to  take  her  for  the  sing-er 
w'hom  she  replaced,  although  that  sing-er 
was  the  first  at  the  opera,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  no  rival.  But  Bathilde's 
astonishment  was  g-reat,  Avhen,  after  the 
solo  was  finished,  she  looked  toward  the 
g-roup  which  was  approaching  her,  and 
saw,  seated  by  Madame  de  Maine,  a  j^oung- 
cavalier,  so  much  like  Raoul,  that,  if  this 
apparition  had  presented  itself  to  her  in 
the  midst  of  the  song,  her  voice  must 
have  failed  her.  For  an  instant  she 
doubted  ;  but  as  the  galley  touched  the 
shore  she  could  do  so  no  longer.  Two 
such  likenesses  could  not  exist — even  be- 
tween brothers  ;  and  it  was  certain  that 
the  young  cavalier  of  Sceaux  and  the 
young  student  of  the  attic  were  one  and 
the  same  person. 

This  was  not,  however,  what  wounded 
Bathilde;  the  rank  which  Raoul  appeared 
to  hold,  instead  of  removing  him  from 
the  daughter  of  Albert  du  Rocher,  only 
brought  him  nearer  to  her,  and  she  had 
recognized  in  him,  at  first  sight,  as  he 
had  in  her,  the  marks  of  high  birth. 
What  wounded  her  —  as  a  betrayal  of 
her  good  faith  and  an  insult  to  her  love 


— was  this  pretended  absence,  during 
which  Raoul,  foi-getting  the  Rue  du 
Temps-Perdu,  had  left  his  little  room 
solitai->-,  to  mix  in  tlie  fetes  at  Sceaux. 
Thus  Raoul  had  had  but  an  instant's  ca- 
price for  her,  suflicient  to  induce  him  to 
pass  a  week  or  two  in  an  attic,  but  he 
had  soon  got  tired  of  this  life  :  then  he 
had  invented  the  pretext  of  a  journey,  de- 
claring that  it  was  a  misfortune ;  but 
none  of  this  was  true.  Raoul  had  never 
quitted  Paris — or.  if  he  had,  his  first  visit 
had  not  been  to  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu. 

When  Raoul  touched  the  shore,  and  she 
found  herself  only  four  steps  from  him, 
and  saw  him  whom  she  had  supposed  to 
be  a  3'oung  provincial  ofl'ering  his  arm,  in 
that  elegant  and  eas\^  manner,  to  the 
proud  Madame  de  Maine  herself,  her 
strength  abandoned  her,  and  Avith  that 
cry  which  had  gone  to  D'Harmental's 
heart,  she  fainted.  On  opening  her  ej^es 
she  found  near  her  Mademoiselle  de  Lau- 
nay, who  lavished  on  her  Qvery  possible 
attention.  She  wished  that  instead  of 
returning-  to  Paris  Bathilde  should  remain 
at  Sceaux,  but  she  was  in  haste  to  leave 
this  place  where  she  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  brgged,  with  an  accent  that  could 
not  be  refused,  to  be  allowed  to  return, 
and  as  a  carriage  was  in  readiness  to  take 
her,  she  went  directly.  On  arriving,  Ba- 
thilde found  Nanette  waiting  for  her; 
Buvat  also  had  wished  to  do  so,  but  b}'' 
twelve  o'clock  he  was  so  sleep\'  that  it 
was  in  vain  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  tried 
to  sing  his  favorite  song  :  he  could  not 
keep  awake,  and  at  length  he  went  to 
bed,  telling  Nanette  to  let  him  know  the 
next  morning  as  soon  as  Bathilde  was 
visible. 

Bathilde  was  delighted  to  find  Nanette 
alone  ;  Bu vat's  presence  would  have  been 
ver}^  irksome  to  her,  but  as  soon  as  she 
found  that  there  was  no  one  but  Nanette, 
Bathilde  burst  into  tears.  Nanette  had 
expected  to  see  her  3'oung  mistress  return 
proud  and  joyous  at  the  triumph  which 
she  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  and  was  dis- 
tressed to  see  her  in  this  state,  but  to  all 
her  questions  Bathilde  replied  that  it  was 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Nanette  saw 
that  it  was  no  use  to  insist,  and  went  to 
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her  room,  which  was  next  to  Bathilde's, 
but  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  curi- 
osity, and  looking-  through  the  key -hole, 
she  saw  her  young-  mistress  kneel  down 
before  her  little  crucifix,  and  then,  as  b^^ 
a  sudden  impulse,  run  to  the  window,  open 
it,  and  look  opposite.  Nanette  doubted  no 
longer,  Bathilde's  grief  was  somehow  con- 
nected with  her  love,  and  it  was  caused 
by  the  young  man  who  lived  opposite. 
Nanette  was  more  eas\^ ;  women  pity 
these  g-riefs,  but  thej'  also  know  that 
the}'  maj'  come  to  a  good  end,  Nanette 
went  to  sleep  much  more  easy  than  if  she 
had  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
Bathilde's  tears. 

Bathilde  slept  badly  :  the  first  g-riefs 
and  the  first  joys  of  love  have  the  same 
results.  She  woke  therefore  with  sunken 
eyes  and  pale  cheeks.  Batliilde  would 
have  dispensed  with  seeing-  Buvat,  but  he 
had  already  asked  for  her  twice,  so  she 
took  courag-e,  and  went  smiling-  to  speak 
to  him.  Buvat,  however,  was  not  de- 
ceived ;  he  could  not  fail  to  notice  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  Bathilde's  g-rief  was  re- 
vealed to  him.  She  denied  that  there  was 
anything-  the  matter.  Buvat  pretended 
to  believe  her,  but  went  to  the  office  very 
uneasy  and  anxious  to  know  what  could 
have  happened  to  her. 

When  he  was  g-one,  Nanette  approached 
Bathilde,  who  was  sitting-  in  her  chair 
wnth  her  head  leaning-  on  her  hand,  and 
stood  an  instant  before  her,  contemplating 
her  witli  an  almost  maternal  love ;  then, 
finding-  tliat  Bathilde  did  not  speak,  she 
herself  broke  silence. 

"Are  3'ou suffering  still,  mademoiselle?'' 
said  she. 

"Yes,  mj'  good  Nanette." 

"  If  3'ou  would  open  the  window,  I  think 
it  would  do  you  good." 

"  Oh  !  no,  Nanette,  thank  you,  the  win- 
dow must  remain  closed." 

'•'You  do  not  know  perhaps,  mademoi- 
selle?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Nanette,  I  know." 

"  That  the  j^oung  man  opposite  returned 
this  morning — " 

"  Well,  Nanette  ?  "  said  Bathilde,  rais- 
ing her  head  and  looking  at  her  with  se- 
verit}^,  '•'  what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 


''  Pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  Nanette, 
"  but  I  thought— " 

"  What  did  you  think  ?  " 

"  That  you  regretted  his  absence,  and 
would  be  glad  of  his  return." 

"You  were  wrong." 

"  Pardon,  mademoiselle,  but  he  appears 
so  distinguished." 

"  Too  much  so,  Nanette  ;  a  great  deal 
too  much  so  for  poor  Bathilde." 

"  Too  distinguished  for  you.  Mademoi- 
selle !  "  cried  Nanette,  "as  if  you  were 
not  worth  all  the  noblemen  in  the  world  I 
besides,  you  are  noble  !  " 

"  I  know  what  I  appear  to  be,  Nairette — 
that  is  to  sa^'',  a  poor  girl,  with  whose 
peace,  honor,  and  love,  every  nobleman 
thinks  he  may  play  with  impunity.  You 
see,  Nanette,  that  this  window  must  be 
closed.  I  must  not  see  this  young  man 
again." 

"Mon  Dieu  !  Mademoiselle  Bathilde, 
3^ou  wish  then  to  kill  this  poor  young  man 
with  grief  ?  This  whole  morning  he  has 
not  moved  from  his  window,  and  looks 
so  sad  that  it  is  enough  to  break  one's 
heart." 

"  What  does  his  looking  sad  matter  to 
me  ?  What  has  he  to  do  with  me  ?  I  do 
not  know  him.  I  do  not  even  know  his 
name.  He  is  a  stranger,  who  has  come 
here  to  stay  for  a  few  days,  and  who  to- 
morrow nidiy  go  away  again.  If  I  had 
thought  an^^thing  of  him  I  should  have 
been  wrong,  Nanette  ;  and,  instead  of  en- 
couraging me  in  a  love  which  would  be 
foll3%  you  ought,  on  tlie  contrary' — sup- 
posing that  it  existed — to  show  me  the 
absurdity  and   the  danger  of   it." 

"Mon  Dieu!  mademoiselle,  why  so? 
you  must  love  some  daj'',  and  you  maj^ 
as  well  love  a  handsome  young  man  who 
looks  like  a  king,  and  who  must  be  rich, 
since  he  does  not  do  anything." 

"  Well,  Nanette,  what  would  you  say  if 
this  young  man  who  appears  to  you  so 
simple,  so  loyal,  and  so  good,  were  noth- 
ing but  a  wicked  traitor,  a  liar  !  " 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  mademoiselle,  I  should 
sa,y  it  was  impossible." 

"'  If  I  told  you  that  this  young  man  who 
lives  in  an  attic,  and  who  shows  himself  at 
the  window  dressed  sosimpl}',  was  yester- 
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da3'  at  Sceaux,  giviiii^  his  arm  to  Madame 
de  Maine,  dressed  as  a  colonel  ?  '' 

'*I  should  say,  mademoiselle,  that  at 
last  God  is  just  in  sending-  you  some  one 
worthy  of  \-on.  Holy  Virg-in  I  a  colonel  I 
a  friend  of  the  Duchesse  de  Maine  I  Oh, 
Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  3'ou  will  be  a 
countess,  I  tell  3'ou  !  and  it  is  not  too 
much  for  yon.  If  Providence  gave  every 
one  what  they  deserve,  you  would  be  a 
duchess,  a  princess,  a  queen,  yes,  queen  of 
France;  Madame  de  Maintenon  was — '' 

*•■  I  would  not  be  like  her,  Nanette." 

'•  I  do  not  say  like  her ;  besides,  it  is 
not  the  king  you  love,  mademoiselle." 

"  I  do  not  love  any  one,  Nanette." 

"I  am  too  polite  to  contradict  you; 
but  never  mind,  you  are  ill  ;  and  the  first 
remedy  for  a  young  person  who  is  ill,  is 
air  and  sun.  Look  at  the  poor  flowers, 
when  the\'  are  shut  up,  the}'  turn  pale. 
Let  me  open  the  window,  mademoiselle." 

"  Nanette,  I  forbid  30U  ;  go  to  your 
work  and  leave  me." 

"  A'^ery  well,  mademoiselle,  I  will  g-o, 
since  you  drive  me  away,"  said  Nanette, 
lifting-  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eye; 
'•'  but  if  I  were  in  that  young  man's  place 
I  know  very  well  what  I  would  do." 

''And  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  come  and  explain  myself,  and 
I  am  sure  that  even  if  he  were  wrong-  you 
would  excuse  him." 

"  Nanette,"  said  Bathilde,  ''if  he  comes, 
I  forbid  you  to  admit  him;  do  \'ou  hear  ?" 

"  Ver^'  well,  mademoiselle ;  he  shall 
not  be  admitted,  though  it  is  not  vcn-y 
polite  to  turn  people  away  from  the  door." 

"  Polite  or  not,  you  will  do  as  I  tell 
you,"  said  Bathilde,  to  whom  contradic- 
tion gave  strength;  "and  now  go.  I 
wish  to  be  alone." 

Nanette  went  out. 

When  she  was  alone,  Bathilde  burst 
into  tears,  for  her  streng-th  was  but 
pride.  She  believed  herself  the  most  un- 
fortunate woman  in  the  world,  as  D'Har- 
mental  thought  himself  the  most  unfort- 
unate man.  At  four  o'clock  Buvat 
returned,  Bathilde,  seeing  the  traces 
of  uneasiness  on  his  good-natured  face, 
tried  all  she  could  to  tranquilize  him. 
She  smiled,  she  jolted,  she  kept  liim  com- 


pany at  table  ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  After 
dinner  he  proposed  to  Bathilde,  as  an 
amusement  which  nothing  could  resist — 
to  take  a  walk  on  the  terrace.  Bathilde, 
thinking  that  if  she  refused  Buvat  would 
remain  with  her,  acceptad,  and  went  up 
with  him  into  his  room,  but  when  there, 
she  remembered  that  she  must  write  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  Abbe  Chaulieu,  for 
his  kindness  in  presenting  Jier  to  Madame 
de  Maine  ;  and,  leaving  her  guardian  with 
Mirza,  slie  went  down.  Shortly  after  she 
heard  Mirza  scratching  at  the  door,  and 
went  to  open  it.  Mirza  entered  with  such 
demonstrations  of  joy  that  Batliilde  un- 
derstood that  something  extraordinary 
must  have  happened,  but  on  looking  atten- 
tively she  saw  the  letter  tied  to  her  collar. 
As  this  was  the  second  she  had  brought, 
Bathilde  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing  the 
writer.  The  temptation  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  so  sh<;  detached  the  paper 
with  one  hand,  which  trembled  as  she  re- 
membered that  it  probably  contained  the 
destiny  of  her  life,  while  with  the  other 
she  caressed  Mirza,  who,  standing  on  her 
hind  legs,  appeared  delighted  to  become 
so  important  a  personage.  Batliilde 
opened  the  letter,  and  looked  at  it  twice 
without  being  able  to  decipher  a  single 
line.  There  was  a  mist  before  her  eyes. 
The  letter,  while  it  said  a  great  deal, 
did  not  say  quite  enough.  It  protested 
innocence  and  asked  for  pardon  ;  it  spoke 
of  strange  circumstances  requiring  se- 
crecy ;  but,  above  all,  it  said  that  the 
writer  was  madly  in  love.  The  result 
was,  that,  without  completely  reassuring 
her,  it  yet  did  her  good.  Bathilde,  how- 
ever, with  a  remnant  of  pride,  determined 
not  to  relent  till  the  next  day.  Since 
Raoul  confessed  himself  guilty,  he  should 
be  punished.  Bathilde  did  not  remember 
that  half  of  this  punishment  recoiled  upon 
herself.  The  effect  of  the  letter,  incom- 
plete as  it  was,  was  such  that  when  Buvat 
returned  from  the  terrace  he  thought  Ba- 
thilde looked  infinitely  better,  and  began 
to  believe  what  she  herself  had  told  him 
in  the  morning,  that  her  agitation  was 
only  caused  by  the  emotion  of  the  da}- 
before.  Buvat  went  to  his  own  room  at 
eight   o'clock,    leaving   Bathilde    free   to 
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retire  at  any  hour  she  hked,  but  she  had 
not  the  least  iticlination  to  sleep  ;  for  a 
long-  time  she  watched,  contented  and 
happ3',  for  she  knew  that  her  neig-hbor's 
window  was  open,  and  by  this  she  g-uessed 
his  anxiety.  Bathilde  at  length  dreamed 
that  Raoul  was  at  her  feet,  and  that  he 
g-ave  her  such  g-ood  reasons  that  it  was 
she,  HI  her  turn,  who  asked  for  pardon. 

Thus  in  the  morning-  she  awoke  con- 
vinced that  she  had  been  dreadfully 
severe,  and  wondering  how  she  could  have 
had  the  courage  to  do  so.  It  followed  that 
her  first  movement  was  to  run  to  the  win- 
dow and  open  it ;  but  perceiving-,  through 
an  almost  imperceptible  opening,  the  young- 
man  at  his  window,  she  stopped  short. 
Would  not  this  be  too  completean  avowal? 
It  would  be  better  to  wait  for  Nanette  ; 
she  would  open  the  Avindow  naturally,  and 
in  this  wa}'  her  neig-hbor  would  not  be  so 
able  to  pride  himself  on  his  conquest.  Na- 
nette arrived,  but  she  had  been  too  much 
scolded  the  day  before  about  this  window 
to  risk  a  second  representation  of  the  same 
scene.  She  took  the  g-reatest  pains  to 
avoid  even  touching  the  curtains.  Ba- 
thilde was  ready  to  ci-y.  Buvat  came 
down  as  usual  to  take  his  colfee  with  Ba- 
thilde, and  she  hoped  that  he  at  least 
would  ask  why  she  kept  herself  so  shut 
up,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  to  open 
the  window.  Buvat,  however,  had  re- 
ceived a  new  order  for  the  classification  of 
some  manuscripts,  and  was  so  preoccu- 
pied, that  he  finished  his  cottee  and  left 
the  room  without  once  remarking  that 
the  curtains  were  closed. 

For  the  first  time  Bathilde  felt  almost 
angry  with  him,  and  thought  he  must 
have  paid  her  very  little  attention  not  to 
discover  that  she  must  be  half-stifled  in 
such  a  close  room.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 
Tell  Nanette  to  open  the  window  ?  She 
would  not  do  it.  Open  it  herself  she 
could  not.  She  must  then  wait ;  but  till 
when  ?  Till  the  next  day,  or  the  day 
after  pei-haps,  and  what  would  Raoul 
think?  Would  he  not  become  impatient 
at  this  exaggerated  severity?  Suppose 
he  should  again  leave  for  a  fortnight,  for 
a  month,  for  six  weeks  —  forever;  Ba- 
thilde would  die.  she  could  not  live  with- 


out Raoul.  Two  hours  passed  thus;  Ba- 
thilde tried  ever^'thing,  her  embroidery, 
hei'  harpsichord,  her  drawing,  but  she 
could  do  nothing.  Nanette  came  in — a 
slight  hope  returned  to  her,  but  it  was 
only  to  ask  leave  to  go  out.  Bathilde 
signed  to  her  that  she  could  go.  Nanette 
was  going  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine; 
she  would  be  away  two  hours.  What 
was  she  to  do  during  these  two  hours  ? 
It  would  have  been  so  delightful  to  pass 
them  at  the  window. 

Bathilde  sat  down  and  drew  out  the 
letter ;  she  knew  it  by  heart,  but  yet  she 
read  it  again.  It  was  so  tender,  so  pas- 
sionate, so  evidentl\'  from  the  heart.  Oh  ! 
if  she  could  receive  a  second  letter.  This 
was  an  idea;  she  looked  at  Mirza,  the 
graceful  little  messenger;  she  took  licr  in 
her  arms,  and  then,  trembling  as  if  she 
were  about  to  commit  a  crime,  she  went 
to  open  the  outer  door.  A  Aoung  nran 
was  standing  before  this  door,  reaching 
out  his  hand  toward  tlie  bell.  Bathilde 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  the  young  man 
a  cry  of  love — it  was  Raoul. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE     SEVENTH      HEAVEN. 

Bathilde  made  some  steps  backward, 
for  she  had  nearl}'^  fallen  into  Raoul  "s 
arms.  Raoul,  having  shut  the  door,  fol- 
lowed Bathilde  into  the  room.  Their 
two  names,  exchanged  in  a  double  cry, 
escaped  their  lips.  Their  hands  met  in 
an  electric  clasp,  and  all  was  forgotten. 
These  two,  who  had  so  much  to  say  to 
each  other,  yet  remained  for  a  long  time 
silent  ;  at  length  Bathilde  exclaimed — 

"'  Oh,  Raoul,  how  I  have  suffered  I  "' 

''And  I,"  said  D'Harmental,  ''who 
have  appeared  to  \'ou  guilty,  and  am  yet 
innocent  I  " 

'•■  Innocent  I  "  cried  Bathilde,  to  whom, 
b}'  a  natural  reaction,  all  her  doubts  re- 
turned. 

"Yes,  innocent,"  replied  the  chevalier. 

And  then  he  told  Bathilde  all  of  his  life 
that  he  dared  to  tell  her— his  duel  with 
Lafare  :  how  he  had,  after  that,  hidden 
in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu  ;  how  he  had 
seen  Bathilde,  and  loved  her;  his  aston- 
ishment at  discovenng  successively  in  her 
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the  eleg-ant  woman,  the  skillful  paiiilcr, 
the  accomplished  musician  ;  his  joy  when 
lie  bei^an  to  think  that  she  wns  not  in- 
diil'erent  to  him  ;  then  he  told  lier  how  he 
had  received,  as  colonel  of  carabineers, 
the  order  to  g"0  to  Brittany,  and  on  his 
return  was  oblig"ed  to  render  an  account 
of  his  mission  to  the  Duchesse  de  Maine 
before  returniiii;-  to  Paris.  He  had  gone 
directly  to  Sceaux,  expecting"  only  to  leave 
his  dispatches  in  passing-,  when  he  had 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  fete,  in 
which  he  had  been  oblig-ed  unwillingly  to 
take  a  part.  Tiiis  recital  was  finished  b}' 
expressions  of  reg-ret,  and  such  protesta- 
tions of  fidelit}'^  and  love  that  Bathilde 
almost  forgot  the  beginning-  of  his  dis- 
course in  listening-  to  the  end. 

It  was  now  her  turn.  She  also  had 
a  long-  history  to  tell  D'Harmental ;  it 
was  the  history"  of  her  life.  With  a 
certain  pride  in  proving-  to  her  lover 
that  slie  was  worth}'  of  him,  she  showed 
liei"self  as  a  child  with  her  father  and 
mother,  then  an  orphan  and  abandoned  ; 
then  appeared  Buvat  with  his  plain  face 
and  his  sublime  heart,  and  she  told  all 
his  kindness,  all  his  love  to  his  pupil; 
she  p-issed  in  review  her  careless  child- 
hood, and  her  pensive  youth ;  then  she 
arrived  at  the  time  when  she  first  saw 
D'Harmental,  and  here  she  stopped  and 
smiled,  for  she  felt  that  he  had  nothing- 
more  to  learn.  Yet  D'Harmental  in- 
sisted on  hearing-  it  all  from  her  own  lips, 
and  would  not  spare  her  a  single  detail. 
Two  hours  passed  thus  like  two  seconds, 
and  they  were  still  there  when  some  one 
rang:  at  the  door.  Bathilde  looked  at  the 
clock  which  was  in  the  corner  of  the  room  ; 
it  was  six  minutes  past  four;  there  was 
no  mistake,  it  was  Bttvat.  Bathilde's 
first  movement  was  one  of  fear,  but 
Raoul  reassured  her,  smiling-,  for  he  had 
the  pretext  with  Avhich  the  Abbe  Brigand 
had  furnished  him.  The  two  lovers  ex- 
changed a  last  g-rasp  of  the  hand,  then 
Batiiilde  went  to  open  the  door  to  her 
g-uardian,  who,  as  usual,  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  then,  on  entering  the  room,  per- 
ceived D'Harmental.  Buvat  was  aston- 
ished ;  he  had  never  before  found  any  man 
w'itli  his  pupil.      Buvat  fixed  on  him  his 


astonished  eyes  and  waited  ;  he  fancied 
he  had  seen  the  yoimg-  man  before. 
D'Harmental  advanced  towaid  him  with 
that  ease  of  which  people  of  a  certain 
cla.ss  have  not  even  an  idea. 

"It  is  to  Monsieur  Buvat,"  he  said, 
"that  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking-?  " 

"  To  myself,  sir,"  said  Buvat,  starting 
at  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  he  thought 
he  recognized ;  '-'but  the  honor  is  on  my 
side." 

"You  know  the  Abbe  Brigand  ?  "  con- 
tituied  D'Harmental. 

"Yes.  perfectly,  monsieur  —  the — that 
— the — of  Madame  Denis,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  D'Harmental,  smiling; 
"'  the  confessor  to  Madame  Denis." 

"Yes,  I  know  him.     A  clever  man." 

"Did  you  not  once  apply  to  him  to  get 
some  copies  to  make  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  for  I  am  a  copyist,  at 
your  service." 

"Well,"  said  D'Harmental,  "this dear 
Abbe  Brigand,  who  is  my  guardian  (that 
3'ou  may  know  who  you  are  speaking  to), 
has  found  an  excellent  customer  for  you.'' 

"' Ah  I  trulj^;  pray  take  a  seat,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  Thank  you." 

"And  who  is  the  customer  ?  " 

"The  Prince  de  Listhnay,  Rue  du  Bac, 
110." 

"'  A  prince,  monsieur,  a  prince  I  " 

"Yes;  a  Spaniard,  who  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  '  ^kidrid  Mercury,' 
and  sends  all  the  news  from  Paris." 

"  Oh  I  that  is  a  great  honor." 

"It  will  give  you  some  trouble,  how- 
ever, for  all  the  dispatches  are  in  Span- 
ish." 

"Diable  I  '*  said  Buvat. 

"Do  you  know  Spanish?"  asked 
D'Harmental. 

"No,  monsieur;  I  do  not  think  so,  at 
least." 

"'  Never  mind,"  continued  the  chevalier, 
smiling  ;  "'  one  need  not  know  a  language 
to  copy  it." 

"'  I  could  copy  Chinese,  monsieur  ;  calig- 
raphy,  like  drawing,  is  an  imitative  art." 

"  And  I  know  that  in  this  respect, 
Monsieur  Buvat,"  replied  D'Harmental, 
"^•ou  are  a  great  artist," 
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"Monsieur,"'  said  Buvat,  ''you  embar- 
rass me.  M.\xx  I  ask,  without  indiscretion, 
at  what  time  I  shall  find  his  hig-hness?  " 

"  What  hig-hness  ?  '' 

"  His  highness  the  prince — I  do  not 
remember  the  name  you  said,"  replied 
Buvat. 

"Ah  !  the  Prince  de  Listhnay." 

''Himself." 

"  He  is  not  hig-hness,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Buvat." 

"  Oh  !  I  thoug"ht  all  princes — " 

"  This  is  only  a  prince  of  the  third 
order,  and  he  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  you 
call  him  monseig-neur." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"And  when  shall  I  find  him?  " 

"After  your  dinner;  from  five  to  half- 
past  five.     You  remember  the  address?  " 

"Yes;  Rue  du  Bac,  110.  I  will  be 
there,  monsieur." 

"Now,"  said  D'Harmental,  "au  re- 
voir  !  And  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
turning-  to  Bathilde,  "  receive  my  thanks 
for  jour  kindness  in  keeping-  me  companj' 
while  I  waited  for  M.  Buvat — a  kindness 
for  which  I  shall  be  eternally  g-rateful." 

And  D'Harmental  took  his  l-eave,  while 
Bathilde  remained  astonished  at  his  ease 
and  assurance  in  such  a  situation. 

"This  young-  man  is  really  verj' ami- 
able," said   Buvat. 

"Yes,  ver}',"  said  Bathilde,  mechani- 
cally. 

"But  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing-;  I 
think  I  have  seen  him  before." 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Bathilde. 

"  And  his  voice — I  am  sure  I  know  his 
voice." 

Bathilde  started  ;  for  she  remembered 
the  evening-  when  Buvat  had  returned 
frig-htened  from  the  adventure  in  the  Rue 
des  Bons  Enfants,  and  D'Harmental  had 
not  spoken  of  that  adventure.  At  this 
moment  Nanette  entered,  announcing- 
dinner.  Buvat  instantly  went  into  the 
other  room. 

"Well,  mademoiselle,"  said  Nanette 
softh'-,  "the  handsome  young-  man  came, 
then,  after  all?" 

"  Yes,  Nanette,  yes,"  answered  Ba- 
thilde, raising  iier  eyes  to  heaven  with 


an  expression  of  infinite  g-ratitude,  "and 
I  am  very  happy." 

She  passed  in  to  the  dining-room,  Avhere 
Buvat,  who  had  put  down  his  hat  and 
stick  on  a  chair,  was  waiting  for  her,  and 
slapping  his  thighs  with  his  hands,  as  was 
his  custom  in  his  moments  of  extreme 
satisfaction. 

As  to  D'Harmental,  he  was  no  less 
happy  than  Bathilde  ;  he  was  loved — he 
was  sure  of  it ;  Bathilde  had  told  him  so, 
with  the  same  pleasure  she  had  felt  on 
hearing  him  make  the  same  declar-ation. 
He  was  loved  ;  not  by  a  poor  orphan,  not 
by  a  little  grisette,  but  by  a  young  girl  of 
rank,  whose  father  and  mother  had  occu- 
pied an  honorable  position  at  court.  There 
were,  then,  no  obstacles  to  their  union, 
there  was  no  social  interval  between  them. 
It  is  true  that  D'Harmental  forgot  the 
conspiracy,  wliich  might  at  any  time  open 
an  abyss  under  his  feet  and  engulf  him. 
Bathilde  had  no  doubts  for  the  future  ; 
and  when  Buvat,  after  dinner,  took  his 
hat  and  cane  to  go  to  the  Prince  de  Listh- 
nay's,  she  first  fell  on  her  knees  to  thank 
God,  and  then,  without  hesitation,  went  to 
open  the  window  so  long  closed.  D'Har- 
mental was  still  at  his.  They  had  very 
soon  settled  their  plans,  and  taken  Nanette 
into  their  confidence.  Every  day,  when 
Buvat  was  g'one,  D'Harmental  was  to 
come  and  stay  two  hours  with  Bathilde. 
The  rest  of  the  time  would  be  passed  at 
the  windows,  or,  if  by  chance  these  must 
be  closed,  they  could  write  to  each  other. 
Toward  seven  o'clock  they  saw  Buvat 
turning-  the  corner  of  the  Rue Montmartre; 
he  carried  a  roll  of  paper  in  one  hand,  and 
his  cane  in  the  other,  and  by  his  important 
air,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  spoken 
to  the  prince  himself.  D'Harmental  closed 
his  window.  Bathilde  had  seen  Buvat  set 
out  with  some  uneasiness,  for  she  feared 
that  this  story  of  the  Prince  de  Listhnay 
was  only  an  invention  to  explain  D'Har- 
mental's  presence.  The  joyous  expression 
of  Buvat's  face,  however,  quite  reassured 
her. 

"Well !  "  said  she. 

"  Well  !  I  have  seen  his  highness." 

"  But,  j'ou  know,"  answered  Bathilde, 
"  that  M.  Raoul  said  the  Prince  de  Listh- 
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nay  had  no  rig-ht  to  that  title,  and  was 
only  a  prince  of  the  third  order.'" 

'•  I  guarantee  him  of  the  first,"  said 
Buvat,  '*  sabre  de  bois  I  a  man  of  five  feet 
ten,  who  throws  his  raone^'  about,  and 
pays  for  copies  at  fifteen  francs  the  page, 
and  has  given  twentN^-five  louis  in  ad- 
vance !  " 

Ilien  another  fear  began  to  come  into 
Bathilde's  mind,  that  this  pretended  cus- 
tomer, whom  Raoul  had  found  for  Buvat, 
was  only  a  pretext  lo  induce  him  to  accept 
money.  This  fear  had  in  it  something 
ImmiUating;  Bathilde  turned  her  ej'es 
toward  D'Harmental's  window,  but  she 
saw  D'Harmental  looking  at  her  with  so 
much  love  through  the  glass,  that  she 
thought  of  nolliing  but  looking  at  him  in 
return,  which  she  did  for  so  long,  that 
Buvat  came  forward  to  see  what  was 
attracting  her  attention  ;  but  D'Harmen- 
tal, seeing  him,  let  fall  the  curtain. 

''Well,  then,"  said  Bathilde,  wishing 
to  turn  ofT  his  attention,  "you  are  con- 
tent ?  " 

"Quite;  but  I  must  tell  you  one  thing." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  You  remember  that  I  told  you  that  I 
thought  I  recognized  the  face  and  voice 
of  this  young  man,  but  could  not  tell  you 
where  I  had  seen  or  heard  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  told  me  so." 

"  Well,  it  suddenly  struck  me  to-day,  as 
I  was  crossing  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants, 
that  it  was  the  same  young  man  whom  I 
saw  on  that  terrible  night,  of  which  I  can- 
not think  without  trembling." 

'•What  folly!"  said  Bathilde,  trem- 
bling, however,  herself. 

••  I  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  how- 
ever, for  I  thought  this  prince  might  be 
some  brigand  chief,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  entice  me  into  a  cavern  ;  but  as 
I  never  carry  an}'  money,  I  thought  that 
my  fears  were  exaggerated,  and  so  I  went 
on." 

"And  now  3'ou  are  convinced,  I  sup- 
pose," replied  Bathilde,  "that  this  poor 
young  man,  who  came  from  the  Abbe 
Brigand,  has  no  connection  with  him  of 
the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants." 

"Certainl}',  a  captain  of  thieves  could 
have   no  connection   with    his   highness : 


and  now,"  continued  Buvat,  "you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  stay  with  you  this 
evening.  1  promised  his  highness  to  be- 
gin the  copies  directl}',  and  I  must  do  so." 
Buvat  went  into  his  room,  leaving  Ba- 
thilde free  to  resume  the  interrupted  con- 
versation. Heaven  only  knows  at  what 
hour  the  windows  were  closed. 


CHAPTER    XXVni. 
fenelon's  successor. 

The  events  which  were  to  rouse  our 
lovers  from  their  happy  idleness  were 
preparing  in  silence.  The  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu had  kept  his  promise.  The  Marshal 
Villeroy,  who  had  intended  to  remain  a 
week  awaj'  from  the  Tuileries,  was  re- 
called on  the  fourth  day  by  a  letter  from 
his  wife,  who  wrote  to  him  that  his  pres- 
ence was  more  than  ever  necessary  near 
the  king,  the  measles  having  declared  it- 
self at  Paris,  and  having  alread\' attacked 
several  persons  in  the  Palais  Royal.  Mon- 
sieur de  Villeroy  came  back  directly,  for, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  all  those  suc- 
cessive deaths  wiiich  three  or  four  years 
before  had  afflicted  the  kingdom,  had  been 
attributed  to  the  measles,  and  the  mar- 
shal woiild  not  lose  this  opportunity^  of 
parading  his  vigilance.  It  was  his  privi- 
lege, as  governor  of  the  king,  never  to 
leave  him  except  by  an  order  from  himself, 
and  to  remain  with  him  whoever  entered, 
even  though  it  was  the  regent  himself. 
It  was  especially  with  regard  to  the 
regent  that  the  marshal  affected  such  ex- 
traordinary precaution ;  and  as  this  suited 
the  hatred  of  Madame  de  Maine  and  her 
party,  they  praised  Monsieur  de  Yillero}- 
highly,  and  spread  abroad  a  report  that 
he  had  found  on  thecliimneypiece  of  Louis 
XV.  some  poisoned  bon-bons  which  had 
been  placed  there. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  an  increase  of 
calumny  against  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and 
of  importance  on  the  part  of  the  marshal, 
\vho  persuaded  the  young  king  that  he 
owed  him  his  life.  By  this  means  he  ac- 
quired great  influence  over  the  king,  who, 
indeed,  had  confidence  in  no  one  but  M. 
de  Villeroy  and  M.  de  Frejus.  M.  de 
Villeroy  was  then  the  man  they  wanted 
for  the  message  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
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tlie  following  Monday,  a  day  when  the 
regxnit  rarely  saw  the  king",  the  two  let- 
ters of  Philip  V.  should  be  given  to  him, 
and  M.  de  Yilleroy  should  pi-ofit  by  his 
solitude  with  the  king-  to  make  him  sign 
the  convocation  of  the  States-General, 
and  that  it  should  be  made  public  the  next 
day  before  the  hour  of  the  regent's  visit, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  means  of  draw- 
ing back. 

While  all  these  things  were  plotting 
against  Jum,  the  regent  was  leading  his 
ordinary  life  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  his 
studies,  and  his  pleasures,  and  above  all, 
of  his  famil}'  bickerings.  As  we  have  said, 
three  of  his  daughters  gave  him  serious 
trouble.  Madame  de  Berry,  whom  he 
loved  the  best,  because  he  had  saved  her 
when  the  most  celebrated  doctors  had 
given  her  up,  throwing-  off  all  restraint, 
lived  publicly  with  Riom,  Avhom  she  threat- 
ened to  marrj'  at  avevy  observation  her 
father  made.  A  strange  threat,  but 
which,  iC  carried  out,  would  at  that  time 
liave  caused  far  more  scandal  than  the 
amours,  which,  at  any  other  time,  such  a 
marriage  would  have  sanctified. 

Mademoiselle  de  Chartres  persisted  in 
her  resolution  of  becoming  a  nun,  although 
she  still,  under  her  novitiate,  continued  to 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  she  could  manage 
to  introduce  into  the  cloister.  She  had 
got  in  her  cell  her  guns  and  pistols,  and 
a  magnificent  assortment  of  fireworks, 
with  which  she  amused  her  young  friends 
ever^'  evening- ;  but  she  would  not  leave 
the  convent,  where  her  father  went  every 
Wednesday  to  visit  her. 

The  third  person  of  the  family-  who 
gave  him  uneasiness  w^as  Mademoiselle 
de  Valois,  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
Richelieu's  mistress,  but  without  ever 
being  able  to  obtain  certain  proof — al- 
though he  had  put  his  police  on  the  watch, 
and  had  himself  more  than  once  paid  her 
visits  at  hours  when  he  thought  it  most 
probable  he  should  meet  him.  These  sus- 
picions were  also  increased  by  her  refusal 
to  marry  the  Prince  de  Dombe,  an  excel- 
lent match,  enriched  as  he  was  b}-  the 
spoils  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle.  The 
regent  had  seized  a  new  opportunitj^  of 
assuring  himself  whether  this  refusal  were 


caused  by  her  antipathy  to  the  3'oung 
prince,  or  her  love  for  the  duke,  by  wel- 
coming the  overtures  which  Pleneuf,  his 
ambassador  at  Turin,  had  made  for  a 
marriage  between  the  beautiful  Charlotte 
Aglae  and  the  Prince  de  Piedmont.  Made- 
moiselle de  Valois  rebelled  again,  but  this 
time  ill  vain  ;  the  regent,  contrarj'  to"  his 
usual  easy  goodness,  insisted,  and  the 
lovers  had  no  hope,  Avhen  an  unexpected 
event  broke  it  off.  Madame,  the  mother 
of  the  regent,  with  lier  German  frank- 
ness, had  written  to  the  queen  of  Sicilj', 
one  of  her  most  constant  correspondents, 
that  she  loved  her  too  much  not  to  warn 
her  that  the  princess,  who  was  destined 
for  the  young  prince,  *liad  a  lover,  and 
that  that  lover  was  the  Due  de  Richelieu. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  declaration 
put  an  end  to  the  scheme. 

The  regent  was  at  first  excessively' 
angry  at  this  result  of  his  mother's  mania 
for  writing  letters,  but  he  soon  began  to 
laugh  at  this  epistolary  escapade,  and  his 
attention  was  called  ofl"  for  the  time  by  an 
important  subject,  namely  that  of  Dubois, 
who  was  determined  to  become  an  arch- 
bishop. We  have  seen  how,  on  Dubois's 
return  from  London,  the  thing  had  fii'st 
been  broached  under  the  form  of  a  joke, 
and  how  the  regent  had  received  the 
recommendation  of  King  George ;  but 
Dubois  was  not  a  man  to  be  beaten  by  a 
first  refusal.  Cambray  was  vacant  hy  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal  la  Tremouille,  and 
was  one  of  tiie  richest  archbishoprics  in 
the  Church.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  a  year  were  attached  to  it, 
and  it  v/as  difficult  to  sa}'  whether  Dubois 
was  most  tempted  b^^  the  title  of  successor 
to  Fenelon,  or  b}'  the  rich  benefice. 

Dubois,  on  the  first  opportunit3%brought 
it  ag-ain  on  the  tapis.  The  regent  again 
tried  to  turn  it  off  with  a  joke,  but  Dubois 
became  more  positive,  and  more  pressing. 
The  regent,  thinking  to  settle  it,  defied 
Dubois  to  find  a  prelate  who  would  con- 
secrate him. 

"  Is  it  only  that  ?  "  cried  Dubois,  J03'- 
ously,  *'  then  I  have  the  man  at  hand." 

'^  Impossible  I  "  said  the  regent. 

'•'You  will  see,"  said  Dubois;  and  he 
ran  out. 
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In  five  minutes  ho  returned. 

"  Well  ?  ''  asked  th(3  reg-ent. 

'-'  Well/'  answered  Dubois,  '•'  I  have  got 
him." 

*■  And  who  is  the  scoundrel  who  is  will- 
ing- to  consecrate  such  another  scoundrel 
as  you?  '' 

''Your  first  almoner,  monseig-neur." 

"  The  bishop  of  Nantes  !  " 

'•■  Neither  more  nor  less." 

'^Tressan!" 

''Himself." 

*•  Impossible  !  " 

''Here  he  is." 

And  at  this  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  bishop  of  Nantes  was 
announced. 

"  Come,"  cried  Dubois,  running  to  him, 
'•'his  roN'al  highness  honors  us  both  in 
naming-  me  archbishop  of  Carabray,  and 
in  choosing  you  to  consecrate  me." 

'•  M.  de  Nantes,"  asked  the  regent,  "  is 
it  true  that  you  consent  to  make  the  abbe 
an  archbishop?  " 

'■  Your  highness's  wishes  are  commands 
for  me." 

"Do  3'ou  know  that  he  is  neither  dea- 
con, archdeacon,  nor  priest  ?  " 

"Never  mind,  monseigneur,"  cried  Du- 
bois, "  here  is  M.  de  Tressan,  w^ho  will  tell 
you  all  these  orders  may  be  conferred  in 
a  day." 

"But  there  is  no  example  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  Yes,  Saint  Ambloise." 

"  Then,  my  dear  abbe,"  said  the  regent, 
laughing,  "if  you  have  all  the  fatliers  of 
the  Church  with  you,  I  have  nothing-  more 
to  say,  and  I  abandon  you  to  M.  de  Tres- 
san." 

"  I  will  give  him  back  to  you  with  the 
cross  and  miter,  monseigneur." 

"  But  3'ou  must  have  the  grade  of  licen- 
tiate," continued  the  regent,  who  began 
to  be  amused  at  the  discussion. 

"  I  have  a  promise  from  the  University 
of  Orleans." 

"  But  you  must  have  attestations." 

"  Is  there  not  Besons  ?  " 

"  A  certificate  of  good  life  and  man- 
ners." 

"I  will  have  one  signed  by  Noailles." 

••No,  there  I  defy  j'ou,  abbe." 


"  Then  your  highness  will  give  me  one. 
The  signature  of  the  regent  of  France 
must  have  as  much  weight  at  Rome  as 
that  of  a  wicked  cardinal." 

"Dubois,"  said  the  regent,  "a  little 
more  respect,  if  you  please,  for  the 
princes  of  the  Church." 

"  You  are  right,  monseigneur.  There 
is  no  saying  wliat  one  may  become." 

'•  You,  a  cardinal  !  "  cried  the  regent, 
laug-hing. 

"  Certainly.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
not  be  pope  some  day." 

"Well  !  Borgia  was  one." 

"May  God  g-ive  us  both  a  long  life, 
monseigneur,  and  you  will  see  that,  and 
many  other  things." 

"Pardieu!"  said  the  regent,  "you 
know  that  I  laugh  at  death." 

"Alas,  too  much." 

"Well,  you  will  make  a  poltroon  of  me 
by  curiosity." 

"  It  would  be  none  the  worse :  and  to 
commence,  monseigneur  would  do  well  to 
discontinue  his  nocturnal  excursions." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"'  In  the  first  place  because  they  endan- 
ger  his  life." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  " 

"Then  for  another  reason." 

"What?" 

"Because,"  said  Dubois,  assuming  a 
hypocritical  air,  "they  are  a  subject  of 
scandal  for  the  Church!" 

"Go  to  the  devil." 

"You  see,  monsieur,"  said  Dubois, 
turning  to  Tressan,  "in  the  midst  of 
what  libertines  and  hardened  sinners  I 
am  obliged  to  live.  I  hope  that  your 
eminence  will  consider  my  position,  and 
will  not  be  too  severe  upon  me." 

"We  W'ill  do  our  best,  monsieur,"  said 
Tressan. 

"And  wiien  ?"  asked  Dubois,  who  was 
unwilling-  to  lose  an  hour. 

"  As  soon  as  j'ou  are  readj-." 

"  I  ask  for  three  days." 

"  Ver}^  well ;  on  the  fourth  I  shall  be  at 
your  orders." 

"  To-da}'  is  Saturday*.  On  Wednesday 
then." 

"On  Wednesday,''  answered  Tressan. 

"  Onh'  I  wai-n  you  beforehand,  abbe," 
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answered  the  regent,  "  that  one  person  of 
some  importance  will  be  absent  at  your 
consecration." 

"■  And  who   will    dare   to    do   me    that 
injury  ?  " 

''I  shall." 

''You,    monseigneur  !       You    will    be 
there,  and  in  your  official  gallery." 

"  I  say  not." 

"  I  bet  a  thousand  louis." 

''  And  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor." 

'•  I  double  my  bet." "  Insolent  !  " 

"On  Wednesdays  M.  de  Tressan.     At 
mN'  consecration,  monseigneur." 

And  Dubois  left  the  room  highly  de- 
lighted, and  spread  about  everywhere  the 
nev/s  of  his  nomination.  Still  Dubois  was 
wrong  on  one  point,  namely,  the  adhesion 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles.  No  menace 
or  promise  could  draw  from  him  the  at- 
testation to  good  life  and  morals  which 
Dubois  flattered  himself  he  should  obtain 
at  his  hands.  It  is  true  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  dared  to  make  this  hoi}'-  and 
noble  opposition  to  the  scandal  with  which 
the  Church  was  menaced.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Orleans  gave  the  licenses,  and 
everything  was  ready  on  the  appointed 
day.  Dubois  left  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  a  hunting-dress,  for  Pautoix, 
wliere  he  found  M.  de  Tressan,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  bestowed  on  him 
the  deaconslnp,  the  archdeaconship,  and 
the  priesthood.  At  twelve  all  was  fin- 
ished ;  and  at  four,  after  having  attended 
the  regent's  council,  w^hich  was  held  at 
the  old  Louvre  in  consequence  of  the 
measles  having,  as  we  have  said,  attacked 
the  Tuileries,  Dubois  returned  home  in  the 
dress  of  an  archbishop. 

The  first  person  whom  he  saw  in  his 
room  was  La  Fillon.  In  her  double  qual- 
ity of  attachee  to  his  secret  police  and  to 
his  public  loves,  she  had  admittance  to  his 
room  at  all  hours ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
solemnity'  of  the  day,  as  she  had  said  that 
slie  had  business  of  importance  to  com- 
municate, they  had  not  dared  to  refuse  her. 
"  Ah  !  "  cried  Dubois,  on  perceiving  his 
okl  friend,  "a  luck}'-  meeting." 

'•  Pardieu  !  my  dear  gossip,"  answered 
La  Fillon,  ''if  you  are  ungrateful  enough 
to  forget  your  old  friends  I  am  not  stupid 


enough  to  forget  mine,  particularh'  when 
they  rise  in  the  world." 

"  Ah  !  tell  me,"  said  Dubois,  beginning 
to  pull  oft"  his  sacerdotal  ornaments,  "  do 
you  count  on  continuing  to  call  me  j'onr 
gossip  now  that  I  am  an  archbishop?" 
"  More  than  ever.  And  I  count  on  it 
so  strongly  that  the  first  time  the  regent 
enters  my  house  I  shall  ask  him  for  an 
abbe}'^,  that  we  may  still  be  on  an  equality 
one  with  the  other." 

"He  comes  to  your  house  then  ?  the 
libertine !  " 

"  Alas  !  no  more,  my  dear  gossip.  Ah  ! 
the  good  time  is  passed.  But  I  hope  that, 
thanks  to  %"ou,  it  will  return,  and  that  the 
house  will  feel  your  elevation." 

"  Oh  !  m}^  poor  gossip,"  said  Dubois, 
stooping  down  in  order  that  La  Fillon 
might  unclasp  his  frock,  "you  see  that 
now  things  are  much  changed,  and  that 
I  can  no  longer  visit  you  as  I  used  to." 
"You  are  proud.  Philippe  comesthere." 
'•'  Philippe  is  onl}'  regent  of  France,  and 
I  am  an  archbishop.  Do  you  understand  ? 
I  want  a  mistress  at  a  house  where  I  can 
go  without  scandal ;  like  Madame  de  Ten- 
cin,  for  example." 

"Yes,  who  will  deceive  you  for  Riche- 
lieu.'" 

"And  how,  on  the  contrary,  do  you 
know  that  she  will  not  deceive  Richelieu 
for  me  ?  " 

"  Hey-day  !  and  will  she  manage  your 
police  and  your  love  at  the  same  time  ?  " 
"  Perhaps.  But  apropos  of  police,"  an- 
swered Dubois,  continuing  to  undress,  "do 
you  know  that  yours  have  slept  infernall.y 
during  three  or  four  months,  and  that  if 
this  continues  I  shall  be  obliged  to  with- 
draw you  from  the  superintendence?  " 

"  Ah  !  diable  !  "  cried  La  Fillon  ;  "  this 
is  the  way  you  treat  your  old  friends.  I 
come  to  make  a  revelation;  well,  you 
shall  not   know  it." 

"  A  revelation  !  and  wiiat  about  ?  " 
"  Pshaw^  !  take   away  my  superintend- 
ence ;  scoundrel  that  you  are." 

"Is  it  relating  to  Spain  ?"  asked   the 
archbishop,  frowning,  and  feeling  instinc- 
tively that  the  danger  came  from  thence. 
"It  relates  to   nothing  at  all.     Good- 
evening." 
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And  La   Fillon  made  toward  the  door. 

••Come  here,"  said  Dubois,  stepping- 
toward  his  desU  ;  and  the  two  old  friends, 
•who  understood  each  other  so  well,  looked 
toward  each  other  and  laug-hed. 

'•'Come,  come,"  said  La  Fillon,  •' I  see 
that  all  is  not  lost,  and  that  there  is 
yet  some  g-ood  in  you.  Come,  open  this 
little  desk  and  show  me  what  it  contains, 
and  I  will  open  my  mouth  and  show  j^ou 
what  I  have  in  my  heart." 

Dubois  took  out  a  rouleau  of  a  hundred 
louis,  and  showed  it  to  La  Fillon. 

"  How  much  is  it  ?  "  said  she  :  "  come, 
te*ll  the  truth  ;  however,  I  shall  count 
after  you,   to  be  sure." 

•'Two  thousand  four  hundred  francs; 
that  is  a  pretty  penny,  it  seems  to  me." 

*•' Yes,  for  an  abbe,  but  not  for  an  arch- 
bishop." 

••Do  3'ou  not  know  to  what,  an  extent 
the  finances  are  involved  ?  " 

••Well,  what  does  that  matter,  j'ou 
humbug,  when  Law  is  going  to  make 
millions  for  us  ?  " 

••  Would  you  like  in  exchange  ten  thou- 
sand francs  in  Mississippi  bonds?  " 

'•  Thanks,  my  dear,  I  prefer  the  hundred 
louis  ;  give  them  to  me ;  I  am  ag:ood  wo- 
man, and  another  day  you  will  be  more 
generous." 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  tell  me  ? 
Come." — "  First  promise  me  one  thing." 

•'  What  is  it  ?  " 

•'•'  That  as  it  is  about  an  old  friend,  he 
shall  come  to  no  harm." 

''But  if  your  old  friend  is  a  beggar  who 
deserves  to  be  hanged,  wh}'  should  you 
cheat  him  of  his  due  ?  " 

*•'  I  have  my  own  reasons." 

'•  Go  along  ;    I  promise  nothing." 

'•'Well,  good-evening  then.  Here  are 
the  hundred  louis." 

'•'  Ah  !  you  are  getting  scrupulous  all 
at  once." 

'•'Not  at  all;  but  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  this  man  ;  he  started  me  in  the 
world." 

'•  He  maj"  boast  of  having  done  a  good 
thing  for  society  that  day." 

'•  Rather,  my  friend  :  and  he  shall  never 
have  cause  to  repent  it,  for  I  will  not  speak 
a  word  to-day  unless  his  life  is  safe." 


'•'  Well,  safe  it  shall  be,  I  promise  you  ; 
are  you  conten  ,  ?  " 

"  By  what  d(»  you  promise  it  me  ?  " 
'•'  On  the  faith  of  an  honest  man." 
"  Ah  I  you  are  going  to  deceive  me." 
"Do  vou  know  that  vou  are  verv  tire- 


some 


Well, 


'•  Oil  I    I    am    verj'     tiresome, 
good-by." 

"  Gossip,  I  will  have  \'ou  arrested." 

"What  do  I  care?"^ 

'•'  You  shall  be  sent  to  prison." 

"  That  is  a  good  joke." 

'•'I  will  leave  you  to  die  there." 

"  Till  you  do  it  yourself.  It  will  not  be 
long." 

'•'Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

'•' My  captain's  life." 

"You  shall  have  it." 

"On  what  faith?" 

"  On  the  faith  of  an  archbishop." 

"I  want  a  better." 

"  On  the  faith  of  an  abbe." 

"Better  still." 

"'  On  the  faith  of  Dubois." 

"ThatAvilldo." 

"  First,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  captain 
is  the  most  out  at  elbows  of  any  in  the 
kingdom." 

"  Diable  !  he  has  a  rival." 

"'  Still,  he  will  have  the  prize." 

"Continue." 

"Well,  you  must  know  tliat  lately  he 
has  become  as  rich  as  Croesus." 

••  He  must  have  robbed  some  million- 
aire." 

'•  Incapable.  Killed  maybe — but  rob- 
bed I     What  do  you  take  him  for  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  money  comes 
from  ?  " 

"Do  you  know^  the  different  coinages  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  does  this  come  from,  then?  '' 

"Ah  I  a  Spanish  doubloon." 

"And  without  alloy,  with  the  effigv  of 
King  Charles  II.  Doubloons  which  are 
worth  fortj^-eight  francs  if  they  are  wortli 
a  penny,  and  which  run  fiom  his  pockets 
like  a  stream,  poor  dear  fellow." 

"And  when  did  he  begin  to  sweat 
gold?" 

"  T^lie  day  after  the  regent  was  nearly 
carried  off  in  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants. 
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Do  you  understand  the  apolog-ue,  g-os- 
sip?" 

•'Yes;  and  why  have  you  not  told  me 
before  to-day  ?  " 

"Because  his  pockets  were  full  then; 
they  are  now  nearly  empty,  which  is  the 
time  to  find  out  where  he  will  fill  them 
ag'ain." 

•'  And  3^ou  wished  to  give  him  time  to 
empty  them  ?  " 

'•'Well.,  all  the  world  must  live." 

"  And  so  the}"  shall  ;  even  your  captain. 
But  you  understand  that  I  must  know 
what  he  does?  " 

"Day  by  day." 

"  And  which  of  3'our  g-irls  does  he  love?" 

"All  when  he  has  money." 

"And  when  he  has  none  ?  " 

"  La  Normande." 

'•  I  know  her ;  she  is  as  sharp  as  a 
needle," 

'•  Yes,  but  you  must  not  reckon  on  her." 

"Why  not?-" 

"She  loves  him,  the  little  fool." 

"Ah  !  he  is  a  lucky  fellow." 

"  And  he  merits  it.  He  has  g-ot  the 
heart  of  a  prince,  not  like  you,  old  miser." 

"  Oh  !  you  know  that  sometimes  I  am 
Averse  than  the  prodig-al  son,  and  it  de- 
pends on  you  to  make  me  so." 

"■  I  will  do  my  best." 

"  Then  day  b}"  day  I  shall  know  what 
your  captain  does  ?  " 

"You  shall." 

"On  what  faith?  " 

"  On  the  faith  of  an  honest  woman." 

"  Something-  better." 

"On  the  faith  of  Fillon." 

"That  will  do." 

"Adieu,  monseig-neur  the  archbishop." 

"'  Adieu,  gossip." 

La  Fillon  was  g^oing-  toward  the  door, 
when  at  that  moment  an  usher  entered. 

'•  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "here  is  a 
man  who  wants  to  speak  to  your  emi- 
nence." 

"  And  who  is  he,  idiot  ?  " 

"An  employe  of  the  royal  librarj-,  who, 
in  his  spare  time,  makes  copies." 

"  And  what  does  he  want  ?  " 

"  He  says  that  he  has  an  important 
revelation  to  make  to  your  eminence." 

*'  Oh  !  it  is  some  poor  fellow  beg-ging-." 


"  No,  monseig-neur ;  he  saj^s  that  it  is 
a  political  affair." 

•'  Diable  !  about  what?  " 

"Relative  to  Spain." 

"Send  him  in  ;  and  j^ou,  g-ossip,  go  into 
this  closet." 

"  What  for?" 

"Suppose  my  writer  and  your  captain 
should  know  each  other?" 

"Ah,  that  would  be  droll."      ' 

"Come,   get  in  quickh'." 

La  Fillon  entered  the  closet  which 
Dubois  showed  her. 

An  instant  afterward,  the  usher  opened 
the  door  and  announced  Monsieur  Jean 
Buvat. 

We  must  now  show  how  this  important 
person ag-e  came  to  be  received  in  private 
audience  b^-  the  archbishop  of  Cambray. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE    PRINCE    DH    LISTHNAY'S   ACCOMPLICE. 

We  left  Buvat  going-  up  to  his  own 
room,  with  his  papers  in  his  hand,  to 
fulfill  his  promise  to  the  Prince  de  Listh- 
nay,  and  this  promise  was  so  scrupulous!}' 
kept,  that  hy  seven  o'clock  the  next  even- 
ing the  copy  was  finished  and  taken  to 
the  Rue  du  Bac.  Be  then  i-eceived  from 
the  same  august  hands  some  more  work, 
which  he  returned  with  the  same  punctu- 
al it}- ;  so  that  the  Prince  de  Listhnay, 
feeling-  confidence  in  a  man  who  had  g-iven 
such  proofs  of  exactitude,  g-ave  him  at 
once  sufficient  papers  to  necessitate  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  daA's  between 
this  interview  and  the  next.  Buvat  was 
delig-hted  with  this  mark  of  confidence, 
and,  on  his  return,  set  himself  g"ayly  to 
his  work;  and,  althoug-h  lie  found  that  he 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  Spanish,  he 
could  now  read  it  fluently,  and  had  bc- 
conie  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  he  felt 
quite  disappointed  when  he  found  among- 
the  copies  one  all  in  French.  It  had  no 
number,  and  almost  appeared  to  have 
slipped  in  b}"  mistake;  but  he  resolved, 
nevertheless,  to  copy  it.  He  began  with 
these  lines  : 

"  Confidential. 

"  For  his  Excellency  Monsieur  Alberoni 
in  pel -son. 

"Nothing-  is    more   important   than  to 
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make  sure  of  the  places  near  tlie  P^-re- 
nees,  and  of  the  noblemen  who  reside  in 
these  cantons." 

"In  these  cantons  I"  repeated  Buvat, 
after  having-  written  it ;  then,  taking"  a 
hail-  fi'om  his  pen,  he  continued  : 

''  To  gain  or  master  the  g-arrison  of 
Bayonne." 

'*  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Buvat.  •'  Is  not 
Bayoiuie  a  French  town?  Let  us  see  — 
let  us  see  ;"  and  he  continued  : 

••  The  Marquis  de  P is  governor  of 

D .     One  knows  the  intentions  of  that 

nobleman:  when  it  is  decided,  it  will  be 
necessar}''  for  him  to  triple  his  expendi- 
ture, in  order  to  attract  the  aristocracy  : 
he  ought  to  scatter  rewards, 

'■'In  Normandy,  Charenton  is  an  impor- 
tant post.  Pursue  the  same  course  with 
the  g"overnor  of  that  town    as  with   the 

Marquis  of   P ;    go   further — promise 

his  officers  suitable  rewards. 

'■  Do  the  same  in  all  the  provinces." 

*' Hallo  !  "  cried  Buvat,  re-reading*  what 
he  had  just  written;  ''what  does  this 
mean  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  read  it  all  before  g"oing-  fur- 
ther." 

*'  He  read  : 

'•'  To  supply  this  expenditure  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  reckon  on  at  least  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  the  first  month,  and 
afterward  a  hundred  thousand  per  month, 
paid  to  the  da}-." 

"Paid  to  the  day  I"  murmured  Buvat, 
breaking  off.  "It  is  evidently  not  by 
France  that  these  payments  are  to  be 
made,  since  France  is  so  poor  that  she 
has  not  paid  me  m}^  nine  hundred  francs' 
salary  for  five  years.  Let  us  see — let  us 
see  ;  "  and  he  recommenced  : 

"  That  expenditure,  which  will  cease  at 
the  peace,  will  enable  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty to  act  with  certainty  in  case  of  war. 

"Spain  will  only  be  an  auxiliary.  The 
army  of  Philip  V.  is  in  France." 

"  What  !  what  !  what  !  "  cried  Buvat ; 
"and  I  did  not  even  know  that  it  had 
crossed  the  frontier." 

"'  The  arm}'  of  Philip  V.  is  in  France. 
A  body  of  about  ten  thousand  Spaniards 
is  more  than  sufficient,  with  the  presence 
of  the  kinsr. 


"  But  we  must  be  able  to  count  on  being: 
able  to  seduce  over  at  least  half  of  the 
Due  d'(3rleans'  army  (Buvat  trembled). 
This  is  tlie  most  important,  and  cannot 
be  done  wiihout  money.  A  present  of 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  is  necessar\' 
for  each  battalion  or  squadr-on. 

"Twenty  battalions  would  be  two  mil- 
lions ;  with  tliat  sum  one  mig-ht  form  a 
trustworthy  army,  and  destroy  tliat  of 
the  enemy. 

"  It  is  almost  certain,  that  the  subjects 
most  devoted  to  the  king-of  Spain  will  not 
be  employed  in  the  army  whicli  will  march 
ag-ainst  him.  Let  them  disperse  them- 
selves throug-h  the  provinces  ;  there  they 
will  act  usefully.  To  resupply  tliem  with 
a  character — if  they  have  none— it  will  be 
necessary  for  his  Catholic  majesty  to  send 
his  orders  in  blank,  for  his  minister  in 
Paris  to  fill  up. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of 
orders,  it  would  be  better  if  the  ambas- 
sador had  the  power  to  sig-n  for  the  king' 
of  Spain. 

"  It  would  be  well,  moreover,  if  his  maj- 
esty were  to  sig-n  his  orders  as  a  French 
prince  :  the  title  is  his  own. 

"Prepare  funds  for  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  whom  his  majesty  will  find 
brave,  skillful,  and  disciplined. 

"This  money  should  arrive  in  France  at 
the  end  of  May,  or  the  commencement  of 
June,  and  be  distributed  directly  in  the 
capitals  of  provinces^  such  as  Nantes, 
Bayonne,  etc. 

"'  Do  not  allow  the  French  ambassador 
to  leave  Spain.  His  presence  will  answer 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  declare  them- 
selves." 

"Sabre  de  bois  I  "  cried  Buvat,  rub- 
bing" his  eyes;  "but  this  is  a  conspiracy 
— a  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  th,e 
reg"ent,  and  against  the  safety  of  the king"- 
dom.     Oh  !  oh  !  " 

Buvat  fell  into  profound  meditation. 

Indeed  the  position  was  critical.  Buvat 
mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy — Buvat  chargred 
with  a  state  secret — Buvat  holding-  in  his 
hands,  perhaps,  the  fate  of  nations  :  a 
smaller  thing"  would  have  thrown  him  into 
a  state  of  strange  perplexity. 

Thus    seconds,   minutes,   hours   flowed 
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awa}^,  and  Buvat  remained  on  his  chair, 
his  head  drooping,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  and  perfectly  still.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  a  deep  breath — like  an 
expression  of  astonishment — escaped  his 
breast. 

Ten  o'clock,  eleven — midnig-ht  sounded. 
Buvat  thought  that  the  night  would  bring 
him  aid,  and  he  determined  to  go  to  bed. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  copying  came 
to  an  end,  when  he  saw  that  the  original 
was  assuming  an  illegal  character. 

Buvat  could  not  sleep  ;  the  poor  fellow 
tossed  from  side  to  side,  but  scarcely  had 
he  shut  his  eyes,  before  he  saw  this  hor- 
rible plan  of  the  conspiracy  written  upon 
the  wall  in  letters  of  fire.  Once  or  twice, 
overcome  by  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep ;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  lost  consciousness,  than 
he  dreamed,  the  first  time  that  he  was 
arrested  by  the  watch  as  a  conspirator  ; 
the  second  that  he  was  stabbed  by  the 
.  conspirators  themselves.  The  first  time 
Buvat  awoke  trembling  :  the  second  time 
bathed  in  perspiration.  These  two  im- 
pressions had  been  so  terrible,  that  he 
lighted  his  candle,  and  determined  to  wait 
for  day,  without  another  attempt  to  sleep. 

The  day  came,  but,  far  from  dispelling 
the  phantoms  of  the  night,  it  only  gave  a 
more  terrific  reality.  At  the  least  noise 
Buvat  trembled.  Some  one  knocked  at 
tlu;  street-door.  Buvat  thought  he  should 
faint.  Nanette  opened  his  room  door,  and 
he  uttered  a  cry.  .Nanette  ran  to  him, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  but  he 
contented  himself  with  shaking  his  head, 
and  answering,  with  a  sigh — 

'•'  Ah,  my  poor  Nanette,  we  live  in  very 
sad  times." 

He  stopped  directly,  fearing  he  had  said 
too  much.  He  was  too  preoccupied  to  go 
down  to  breakfast  with  Bathilde  ;  besides, 
he  feared  lest  the  young  girl  should  per- 
ceive his  uneasiness,  and  ask  the  cause; 
and  as  he  did  not  know  how  to  keep  any- 
thing from  her,  he  would  have  told  her 
all,  and  she  would  then  have  become  his 
accomplice.  He  had  his  coffee  sent  up  to 
him,  under  pretext  of  having  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  work  to  do,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  work  during  breakfast. 
As  .Bathilde's   love   profited   by  this   ab- 


sence, she  was  rather  pleased  at  it  than 
otherwise. 

A  few  minutes  before  ten,  Buvat  left 
for  his  office;  his  fears  had  been  strong 
in  his  own  house,  but  once  in  the  street, 
they  changed  into  terrors.  At  every 
crossing,  at  the  end  of  ever}- court,  behind 
ever^^  angle,  he  thought  that  he  saw  the 
police-oflQcers  waiting  for  him.  At  the 
corner  of  the  Place  des  Yictoires  a  mus- 
keteer appeared,  coming  from  the  Rue 
Pagevin,  and  Buvat.  gave  such  a  start  on 
seeing  him,  that  he  almost  fell  under  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage.  At  last,  after 
many  alarms,  he  reached  the  library, 
bowed  almost  to  the  ground  before  the 
sentinel,  darted  up  the  stairs,  gained  his 
office,  and  falling  exhausted  on  his  seat, 
he  shut  up  in  his  drawer  all  the  papers 
of  the  Prince  de  Listhnay,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  for  fear  the  police 
should  search  his  house  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  finding  himself  in  safety, 
heaved  a  sigh,  which  would  not  have 
failed  in  denouncing  him  to  his  colleagues 
as  being  a  prej'  to  the  greatest  agitation, 
if  he  had  not,  as  usual,  arrived  the  first. 

Buvat  had  a  principle,  which  was,  that 
no  personal  preoccupation,  whether  grave 
or  gay,  ought  to  disturb  a  clerk  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.  Therefore  he  set 
himself  to  his  work,  apparently  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  but  realh'  in  a 
state  of  moral  perturbation  impossible  to 
describe. 

This  work  consisted,  as  usual,  in  classi- 
fying and  arranging  books.  There  hav- 
ing been  an  alarm  of  fire  three  or  four 
da3'S  before,  the  books  had  been  thrown 
on  the  floor,  or  carried  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  flames,  and  there  were  consequently 
four  or  five  thousand  volumes  to  be  rein- 
stated in  their  proper  places;  and,  as  it 
was  a  particularl}'-  tedious  business,  Bu- 
vat had  been  selected  for  it,  and  had 
hitherto  acquitted  himself  with  an  intelli- 
gence and  assiduit}'-  which  had  merited 
the  commendations  of  his  superiors,  a^id 
the  railler}^  of  his  colleagues. 

In  spite  of  the  urgencj^  of  the  work, 
Buvat  rested  some  minutes  to  recover 
himself  :  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  door 
open,  he    rose  instinctively,  took  a  pen. 
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dipped  it  in  the  ink,  took  a  handful  of 
parchment  labels,  and  went  toward  the 
remaining-  books,  took  the  first  which 
came  to  hand,  and  continued  his  classifi- 
cation, murmuring-  between  his  teeth,  as 
was  his  habit  under  similar  circumstances. 

"The  *' Breviar}^  of  Lovers,'  printed  at 
Liege  in  1713  ;  no  printer's  name.  Ah, 
mon  Dieu  !  what  amusement  can  Chris- 
tians possibly  find  in  reading  such  books  ? 
It  would  be  better  if  they  were  all  burned 
in  the  Place  de  Greve  by  the  hand  of  the 
public  hang-man  !  Chut !  What  name 
have  I  been  pi'onouncing  there  I  I  won- 
der who  this  Prince  de  Lisllma}',  who  has 
made  me  copy  such  things,  is:  and  the 
young  man  who,  under  pretense  of  doing 
me  a  service,  introduced  me  to  such  a 
scoundrel.  Come,  come,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  think  about  that.  How  pleasant 
it  is  writing  on  parchment  ;  the  pen 
g-lides  as  if  over  silk.  What  is  the 
next?  '' 

"Well,  monsieur,"  said  the  head  clerk, 
"and  what  have  3'ou  been  doing  for  the 
last  five  minutes,  with  your  arms  crossed 
and  your  eyes  fixed  ?  " 

"Nothing",  M.  Ducoudra.y,  nothing.  I 
was  planning  a  new  mode  of  classifica- 
tion." 

"A  new  mode  of  classification  !  Are 
you  turned  reformer  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
commence  a  revolution,  M.  Buvat?  " 

"  1 1  a  revolution  !  "  cried  Buvat,  with 
terror.  "'A revolution,  monsieur  I — never, 
oh,  never  I  Good  heavens,  m\'  devotion 
to  monseigneur  the  regent  is  known ;  a 
disinterested  devotion,  since  he  lias  not 
paid  me  for  five  years,  as  you  know." 

"Well,  go  on  with  your  work." 

Buvat  continued  :  —  "  '  Conspiracy  of 
Monsieur  de  Cinq  Mars' — diable  !  diable  I 
I  have  heard  of  that.  He  was  a  gallant 
gentleman,  who  was  in  correspondence 
with  Spain ;  that  cursed  Spain.  W'hat 
business  has  it  to  mix  itself  up  eternally 
with  our  affairs?  It  is  true  that  this 
time  it  is  said  that  Spain  will  onl\^  be  an 
auxiliary;  but  an  ally  who  ta  Ices  posses- 
sion of  our  towns,  and  who  debauches  our 
soldiers,  appears  to  me  very  much  like  an 
enemy.  *  Conspiracy  of  Monsieur  de  Cinq- 
Mars,  followed  bv  a  Historv  of  his  Death, 


and  that  of  Monsieur  de  Thou,  condemned 
for  not  revealing  it.  By  an  Eye-Witness.' 
For  not  revealing  !  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
for  the  law  is  positive.  Whoever  does 
not  reveal  is  an  accomplice— myself,  for 
instance.  I  am  the  accomplice  of  the 
Prince  de  Listhnay  :  and  if  they  cut  off 
his  head,  the}'  will  cut  off  mine  too.  No, 
the}'  will  only  hang  me — I  am  not  noble. 
Hanged  I — it  is  impossible  ;  they  would 
never  go  to  such  extremities  in  my  case  : 
besides,  I  will  declare  all.  But  then  I 
shall  be  an  informer  ;  never !  But  then 
I  shall  be  hanged — oh,  oh  !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Buvat  ?  "  said  a 
clerk:  "you  are  strangling  yourself  b\^ 
twisting  3^our  cravat." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen."  said 
Buvat,  "I  did  it  meclianically  :  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you." 

Buvat  stretched  out  his  hand  for 
another  book.  "  '  Conspiracy  of  the  Chev- 
alier Louis  de  Kohan.'  Oh,  I  come  to 
nothing  but  conspiracies  !  *  Cop\'  of  a 
Plan  of  Government  found  among  the 
Papers  of  Monsieur  de  'Rohan,  and  en- 
tirely written  by  Van  der  Enden.'  Ah, 
mon  Dieu  !  yes.  That  is  just  my  case. 
He  w^as  hanged  for  having  copied  a  plan. 
Oh,  I  shall  die  !  '  Proces-verbal  of  the 
Torture  of  Francis- Afflnius  Van  der 
Enden.'  If  they  read  one  day,  at  the 
end  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Prince  de 
Listhnay,  'Proces-verbal  of  the  Torture 
of  Jean  Buvat  !  '  "     Buvat  began  to  read. 

"Well,  well,  what  is  the  matter,  Bu- 
vat ?  "  said  Ducoudra}^,  seeing  the  good 
man  shake  and  grow  pale:  *'are  vou 
ill?" 

"  All,  M.  Ducoudray,"  said  Buvat,  drop- 
ping the  book,  and  dragging  himself  to  a 
seat,  "ah,  M.  Ducoudray,  I  feel  I  am 
going  to  faint." 

"That  comes  of  reading  instead  of 
working,"  said  an  employe. 

"  Well,  Buvat,  are  you  better?  "  asked 
Ducoudra}'. 

"'  Yes,  monsieur,  for  my  resolution  is 
taken,  taken  irrevocabh'.  It  would  not 
be  just,  by  Heaven,  that  I  should  bear 
the  punishment  for  a  crime  which  I  never 
committed.  I  owe  it  to  society,  to  my 
ward,  to  myself.     M.   Ducoudray,   if  the 
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curator  asks  for  me,  you  will  tell  him 
that  I  am  gone  out  on  pressing- business." 

And  Buvat  drew  the  roll  of  paper  from 
the  drawer,  pressed  his  hat  on  to  his 
head,,  took  his  stick,  and  went  out  with 
the  majest}'  of  despair. 

•^'Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone?" 
asked  the  employe. 

••No,"  answered  Ducoudra3\ 

"  I  will  tell  you  : — to  play  at  bowls  at 
the  Champs-Elysees,  or  at  Porclierons." 

The  employe  was  wrong  ;  he  had  neither 
gone  to  the  Champs-Elysees  nor  to  Por- 
cherons.     He  had  gone  to  Dubois. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE   FOX   AND   THE   GOOSE. 

"  M.  Jean  Buvat,  "  said  the  usher.  Du- 
bois stretched  out  his  viper's  head,  darted 
a  look  at  the  opening  \vhich  was  left  be- 
tween the  usher  and  the  door,  and,  behind 
the  official  introducer,  perceived  a  little 
fat  man,  pale,  and  whose  legs  shook 
under  him,  and.  who  coughed  to  give  him- 
self assurance.  A  glance  sufficed  to  in- 
form Dubois  tlie  sort  of  person  he  had  to 
deal  with. 

'•  Let  him  come  in,"  said  Dubois. 

The  usher  went  out,  and  Jean  Buvat 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  Dubois. 

'•'You  do  me  honor,  monsieur,"  mur- 
mured Buvat,  without  moving  from  his 
place. 

'■'Shut  the  door,  and  leave  us,"  said 
Dubois  to  the  usher. 

The  usher  obeyed,  and  the  door  strik- 
ing the  posterior  part  of  Buvat,  made 
him  bound  a  little  wa}^  forward.  Buvat, 
shaken  for  an  instant,  steadied  himself 
on  bis  legs,  and  became  once  more  im- 
movable, looking  at  Dubois  with  an  as- 
tounded expression. 

In  truth,  Dubois  was  a  curious  sight. 
Of  his  episcopal  costume  he  had  retained 
the  inferior  part ;  so  that  he  was  in  his 
sliirt,  with  black  breeches  and  violet 
stockings.  This  disagreed  with  all 
Buvat's  preconceived  notions.  What  he 
had  before  his  eyes  was  neither  a  minister 
nor  an  archbishop,  but  seemed  much 
more  like  an  orang-outang  than  a  man. 

''•'Well,  monsieur,"  said  Dubois,  sitting 


down  and  crossing  his  legs,  and  taking 
his  foot  in  his  hand,  ''j-ou  have  asked 
to  speak  to  me.     Here  I  am." 

'•'That  is  to  say,"  said  Buvat,  "I  asked 
to  speak  to  Monseigneur  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambray." 

'•'  Well,  i  am  he." 

"How!  you,  monseigneur?"  cried 
Buvat,  taking  his  hat  in  both  hands,  and 
bowing  almost  to  the  ground:  "excuse 
me,  but  I  did  not  recognize  your  emi- 
nence. It  is  true  •  that  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you. 
Still — hum  !  at  that  air  of  majesty 
— hum,  lium — I  ought  to  have  under- 
stood— " 

'•' Your  name  ?  "  asked  Dubois,  inter- 
rupting the  good  man's  compliments. 

'•'Jean  Buvat,  at  your  service." 

"You  are—?" 

"  An  emploj^e  at  the  library." 

"And  you  have  some  revelations  to 
make  to  me  concerning  Spain  ?  " 

"That  is  to  say,  monseigneur — This  is 
how  it  is.  As  my  office  work  leaves  me 
six  hours  in  the  evening  and  foui-  in  the 
morning,  and  as  Heaven  has  blessed  me 
with  a  very  g-ood  handwriting,  I  make 
copies." 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Dubois; 
"  and  some  one  has  given  you  suspicious 
papers  to  copy,  so  jon  have  brought  tliese 
suspicious  papers  to  me,  have  3'ou  not  ?  " 

"  In  this  roll,  monseigneur,  in  this  roll," 
said  Buvat,  extending  it  toward  Dubois. 

Dubois  made  a  single  bound  from  his 
chair  to  Buvat,  took  the  roll,  and  sat 
down  at  a  desk,  and  in  a  turn  of  the  hand, 
having  torn  off  the  string  and  the  wrap- 
per, found  the  papers  in  question.  The 
first  on  v/hich  he  lighted  were  in  Spanish  ; 
but  as  Dubois  had  been  sent  twice  to 
Spain,  and  knew  something  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Calderon  and  Lopez  de  Vega,  he 
saw  at  the  first  glance  how  important 
these  papers  were.  Indeed,  they  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  protestation 
of  the  nobilit}^  the  list  of  officers  who  re- 
quested commissions  under  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  manifesto  prepared  'by  the 
Cardinal  de  Pohgnac  and  the  Marquis  de 
Pompadour  to  rouse  the  kingdom.  These 
different  documents. were  addressed  direct- 
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ly  to  Philip  v.;  and  a  little  note — which  Du- 
bois recoij;iiized  as  Cellamare's  hand  writ- 
inj;- — announced  thatthedenouement  of  the 
conspiracy  was  near  at  hand  ;  he  informed 
his  Catholic  inajest^^  from  day  to  day,  of 
all  the  important  events  which  could  ad- 
vance or  retard  the  scheme.  Then  came, 
finally,  that  famous  plan  of  the  conspira- 
tors which  we  have  already  griven  to  our 
readers,  and  which — left  by  an  ovei-sig-ht 
amon<?  the  papers  whicli  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Spanish — had  opened  Buvat's 
eyes.  Near  the  plan,  in  the  grood  man's 
best  writing-,  was  the  copy  which  he  had 
beg-un  to  make,  and  wliich  was  broken  off 
at  the  words,  "  Act  thus  in  all  the  prov- 
inces." 

Buvat  had  followed  all  the  working"  of 
Dubois's  face  with  a  certain  anxiety;  he 
had  seen  it  pass  from  astonishment  to  joy, 
then  from  joy  to  impassibility.  Dubois, 
as  he  continued  to  read,  had  passed,  suc- 
cessively, one  leg"  over  the  other,  had  bitten 
his  lips,  pinched  the  end  of  his  nose,  but 
all  had  been  utterly  untranslatable  to 
Buvat,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reading-  he 
understood  no  more  from  the  face  of  the 
archbishop  than  he  had  understood  at  the 
end  of  the  copy  from  the  Spanish  original. 
As  to  Dubois,  he  saw  that  this  man  had 
come  to  furnish  him  with  the  beginning-  of 
a  most  important  secret,  and  he  was  medi- 
tating- on  the  best  means  of  making-  him 
furnish  the  end  also.  This  was  the  sig-ni- 
fication  of  the  crossed  leg-s,  the  bitten  lips, 
and  the  pinched  nose.  At  last  he  appeared 
to  have  taken  his  resolution.  A  charming 
benevolence  overspread  his  countenance, 
and  turning-  toward  the  good  man,  who 
had  remained  standing-  respectfully— 

"  Take  a  seat,  my  dear  M.  Buvat,'"  said 
he. 

"Thank  you,  monseigneur,"  answered 
Buvat,  trembling;   '-'I  am  not  fatigued." 

'•'Pardon,  pardon,"  said  Dubois,  '-'but 
3'our  legs  shake." 

Indeed,  since  he  had  read  the  proces- 
verbal  of  the  question  of  Van  der  Enden, 
Buvat  had  retained  in  his  legs  a  nervous 
trembling,  like  that  which  may  be  observed 
in  dogs  that  have  jiist  had  the  distemper. 

"  The  fact  is,  monseigneur,"  said  Buvat, 
"  that  I  do  not  know  what  has  come  to  me 


the  last  two  hours,  but  I  find  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  standing  upright." 

"  Sit  down,  then,  and  let  us  talk  like 
two  friends." 

Buvat  looked  at  Dubois  with  an  air  of 
stupefaction,  which,  at  any  other  time, 
would  have  had  the  etTect  of  making  him 
burst  out  laughing,  but  now  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  it,  and  taking  a  chair  him- 
self, he  repeated  with  his  hand  the  invita- 
tion which  he  had  given  with  his  voice. 
There  was  no  means  of  drawing  back  ;  the 
good  man  approached  trembling,  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  ;  put  his  hat 
on  the  ground,  took  his  cane  between  his 
legs,  and  waited.  All  this,  however,  was 
not  executed  without  a  violent  internal 
struggle  as  his  face  testified,  Avhich,  from 
being  wdiite  as  a  lil^'  when  he  came  in,  had 
now  become  as  red  as  a  peony. 

'•'My  dear  M.  Buvat,  you  say  that  you 
make  copies?  " 

•'•'Yes,  monseigneur." 
'•'  And  that  brings  you  in — ?  " 
'•'Very  little,  monseigneur,  very  little." 
"You    have,    nevertheless,    a     superb 
handwriting,   M.   Buvat." 

'•'  Yes,  but  all  the  world  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  that  talent  as  your 
eminence   does." 

"That  is  true,  but  3'ou  are  employed  at 

the  library  ?  " •'  I  have  that  honor." 

'•'  And  3'our  place  brings  you — ?  " 
"  Oh,  my  place — that  is  another  thing, 
monseigneur ;  it  brings  me  in  nothing  at 
all,  seeing  that  for  five  A'ears  the  cashier 
has  told  us  at  the  end  of  each  month  that 
the  king  was  too  poor  to  pa\^  us." 

'•And  you  still  remained  in  the  service 
of  his  majesty  ?  that  was  wt^ll  done,  M. 
Buvat;   that  was  well  done.'' 

Buvat  rose,  saluted  Dubois,  and  reseated 
himself. 

"And,  perhaps,  all  the  while  you  have 

a  family  to  support — a  wife,  children  ?  " 

"No,  monseigneur;  lam  a  bachelor." 

"  But  you  have  parents,  at  all  events  ?  " 

"No,  monseigneur  ;  but  I  have  a  ward, 

a  charming  young  person,  full  of  talent, 

who  sings  like  jMademoiselle   Berry,  and 

who,  draws  like  Greuze." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  and  what  is  the  name  of  your 
ward,  M.  Buvat?" 
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^'Bathilde — Bathilde  du  Rocher,  mon- 
seigneur ;  she  is  a  young-  person  of  noble 
family,  her  father  was  squire  to  Monsieur 
the  Regent,  when  lie  was  still  Due  de 
Chartres,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Almanza." 

"  Thus  I  see  you  have  your  charges,  m3^ 
dear  Buvat.'' 

"Is  it  of  Bathilde  that  you  speak, 
monseigneur  ?  Oh  no,  Bathilde  is  not  a 
charge  ;  on  the  contrary,  poor  dear  girl, 
she  brings  in  more  than  she  costs.  Ba- 
thilde a  charge  !  Firstly,  every  month 
M.  Papillon,  the  colorman  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Clery,  you  know,  monseigneur, 
gives  her  eighty  francs  for  two  drawings ; 
then — " 

''  1  should  say,  my  dear  Buvat,  that 
you    are   not   rich.'' 

''  (3h  !  rich,  no,  monseigneur,  I  am  not, 
but  I  wish  I  was,  for  poor  Bathilde's  sake ; 
and  if  you  could  obtain  from  monseigneur, 
that  out  of  the  first  mone}^  which  comes 
into  the  State  coflTers  he  would  pay  me 
ray  arrears,  or  at  least  something  on 
account — '' 

"And  to  how  much  do  3'our  arrears 
amount  ?  " 

''To  four  thousand  seven  hundred  francs, 
two  sous,  and  eight  centimes,  monseig- 
neur."' 

"  Is  that  all  ?  ''  said  Dubois. 

'•'How  !  is  that  all,  monseigneur?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  nothing." 

"Indeed,  monseigneur,  it  is  a  great 
deal,  and  the  proof  is  that  the  king  cannot 
pay  it." 

•'  But  that  will  not  make  you  rich." 

"  It  will  make  me  comfortable,  and  I  do 
not  conceal  from  j'ou,  monseigneur,  that 
if,  from  the  first  money  which  comes  into 
the  treasury — " 

"My  dear  Buvat,"  said  Dubois,  "  I  have 
something  better  than  that  to  ofTer  you." 

"  Offer  it,  monseigneur." 

"  You  have  your  fortune  at  3^our  fin- 
gers' ends." 

"  My  mother  always  told  me  so,  mon- 
seigneur." 

"That  proves,"  said  Dubois,  "what  a 
sensible  woman  your  mother  was." 

"  Well,  monseigneur  !  I  am  read}' ; 
"what  must  I  do  ?  " 


"Ah!  mon  Dieu  !  the  thing  is  very 
simple,  you  will  make  me,  now,  and  here, 
copies  of  all  these." 

"  But,  monseigneur — " 

"That  is  not  all,  vay  dear  Monsieur 
Buvat.  You  will  take  back  to  the  person 
who  gave  \"ou  these  papers,  the  copies  and 
the  originals,  3'ou  will  take  all  that  that 
person  gives  you ;  j^ou  will  bring  them  to 
me  directly,  so  that  I  may  read  them, 
then  you  will  do  the  same  with  other 
papers  as  with  these,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely, till  I  say  enough." 

"  But,  monseigneur,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  acting  thus  I  should  betray  the  confi- 
dence of  the  prince." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  with  a  prince  that  3^ou  have 
business,  Monsieur  Buvat !  and  what  may 
this  prince  be  called  ?  " 

"Oh,  monseigneur,  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  telling  you  his  name  I  denounce — " 

"Well,  and  what  have  you  come  here 
for,  then  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  have  come  here  to  in- 
form 3'ou  of  the  dang-er  which  his  high- 
ness runs,  that  is  all." 

"  Indeed,'*  said  Dubois,  in  a  bantering 
tone,  "  and  3'ou  imagine  you  are  going  to 
stop  there  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  do  so,  monseigneur." 

"Tliere  is  onl,y  one  misfortune,  that  it 
is  impossible,  my  dear  Monsieur  Buvat." 

"  Why  impossible  ?  " 

"Entirely." 

"Monseigneur,  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"  M.  Buvat,  you  are  a  fool." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  still  wish  to  keep 
silence." 

"  M\^  dear  monsieur,  you  will  speak." 

"  And  if  I  speak  I  shall  be  the  informer 
against  the  prince." 

"  If  3'ou  do  not  speak  you  are  his  ac- 
complice." 

"His  accomplice,  monseigneur  !  and  of 
what  crime?  " 

"  Of  the  crime  of  high  treason.  Ah  ! 
the  police  have  had  their  eyes  on  j^ou  this 
long  time,  M.  Buvat  !  " 

"  On  me,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"Yes,  on  you  ;  under  the  pretext  that 
thej'  do  not  pay  you  your  salary,  you 
entertain  seditious  proposals  against  the 
State." 
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"  Oh  !  monseigneur,  how  can  thoy  saj" 
so?" 

"Under  the  pretext  of  tlieir  not  paying- 
you  your  salary,  you  have  been  makin<jr 
copies  of  incendiary  documents  for  the 
last  four  days." 

"  Monseig-neur,  I  only  found  it  out  yes- 
terday ;  I  do  not  understand  Spanish." 

*'  You  do  understand  it,  monsieur  ?  " 

*'I  swear,  monseigneur." 

"  I  tell  you  you  do  understand  it,  and 
the  proof  is  tliat  there  is  not  a  mistake  in 
your  copies.     But  that  is  not  all." 

''  How,  not  all  ?  " 

''No,  that  is  not  all.  Is  this  Spanish? 
Look,  monsieur,"  and  he  read  : 

'''Nothing  is  more  important  tlian  to 
make  sure  of  the  places  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  noblemen 
who  reside  in  the  cantons.'  " 

"But,  monseigneur,  it  was  just  by  that 
that  I  made  the  disco ver3\" 

"M.  Buvat,  they  have  sent  men  to  the 
galle\'s  for  less  than  j^ou  have  done." 

"  Monseigneur  !  " 

"  M.  Buvat,  men  have  been  hanged 
who  were  less  guilty  than  3'ou." 

"  Monseigneur  !  monseigneur  !  " 

"M.  Buvat,  the3'  have  been  broken  on 
the  wheel." 

"Mercy,  monseigneur,  mercy  I" 

"Mercy  to  a  criminal  like  yo\x,  M.  Bu- 
vat !  I  shall  send  you  to  the  Bastille, 
and  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  to  Saint  La- 
zare." 

"To  Saint  Lazare  !  Bathilde  at  Saint 
Lazare,  monseigneur  !  Bathilde  at  Saint 
Lazare  !  and  Avho  has  the  right  to  do 
that  ?  " "  I,  M.  Buvat." 

"  No,  monseigneur,  3'ou  have  not  the 
right  !  "  cried  Buvat,  who  could  fear  and 
suffer  ever^'thing  for  himself,  but  who,  at 
the  thought  of  such  infamy,  from  a  worm 
became  a  serpent.  "Bathilde  is  not  a 
daughter  of  the  people,  monseigneur ! 
Bathilde  is  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  saved  the  life  of 
the  regent,  and  w^hen  I  represent  to  his 
highness — " 

"  You  will  go  first  to  the  Bastille,  M. 
Buvat,"  said  Dubois,  pulling  the  bell  so 
as  nearh^  to  break  it,  "and  then  we  shall 
see  about  Mademoiselle  Bathilde." 


"  Monseigneur,  wliat  are  you  doing?  " 

"You  will  see."  (The  usher  entered.) 
'•'  An  officer  of  police,  and  a  carriage." 

"  Monseigneur  I  "  cried  Buvat,  "  all  that 
you  wish — " 

"  Do  as  I  have  bid  3'ou,"  said  Dubois. 

The  usher  went  out. 

"  Monseigneur  I  "  said  Buvat,  joining 
his  hands  ;  "  monseigneur,  I  will  obey." 

'•  No,  M.  Buvat.  Ah  !  you  wish  a 
trial,  3'ou  shall  have  one.  You  want  a 
rope,  j-ou  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

"  Monseigneur,"  cried  Buvat,  falling  on 
his  knees,  "  what  must  I  do  ?  " 

"Hang,  hang,  hang!"  continued  Du- 
bois. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  the  usher,  return- 
ing, "  the  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  the 
officer  in  the  anteroom." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Buvat,  twisting 
his  little  legs,  and  tearing  out  the  few 
yellow  hairs  which  he  had  left,  "  mon- 
seigneur, will  you  be  pitiless  !  " 

"  Ah  !  you  will  not  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  prince  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  Prince  de  Listhnay,  mon- 
seigneur." 

"  Ah  !  you  will  not  tell  mo  his  address  ?" 

'•  He  lives  at  No.  110,  Rue  du  Bac,  mon- 
seigneur." 

"You  will  not  make  me  copies  of  those 
papers  ?  " 

"I  will  do  it,  I  will  do  it  this  instant," 
said  Buvat ;  and  he  went  and  sat  down 
before  the  desk,  took  a  pen,  dipped  it  in 
the  ink,  and  taking  some  paper,  began 
the  first  page  with  a  superb  capital.  "  I 
will  do  it,  I  will  do  it,  monseigneur  :  only 
you  will  allow  me  to  write  to  Bathilde 
that  I  shall  not  be  home  to  dinner.  Ba- 
thilde at  the  Saint  Lazare  ?  "  murmured 
Buvat  between  his  teeth,  "  Sabre  de  bois  ! 
he  would  have  done  as  he  said." 

"Yes,  monsieur,  I  would  have  done 
that,  and  more  too,  for  the  safety  of  the 
State,  as  you  will  find  out  to  your  cost,  if 
3^ou  do  not  return  these  papers,  and  if  you 
do  not  take  the  others,  and  if  you  do  not 
bring  a  copy  here  ever^'  evening." 

"But,  monseigneur,"  cried  Buvat,  in 
despair,  "I  cannot  then  go  to  my  office." 

"  Well  then,  do  not  go  to  your  office." 

"  Not  g-o  to  mv  office  !  but  I  have  not 
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missed  a  d^y  for  twelve  years,  monseig-- 
neur." 

"  Well,  I  give  you  a  month's  leave." 

'•'But  I  shall  lose  my  place,  monseig-- 
neur." 

"  What  \Yill  that  matter  to  you,  since 
they  do  not  pa}^  j^ou  ?  " 

"  But  the  honor  of  being-  a  public  func- 
tionary, monseigneur ;  and,  moreover,  I 
love  my  books,  I  love  my  table,  I  love  my 
hair  seat,"  cried  Buvat,  ready  to  cry: 
''and  to  think  that  I  shall  lose  it  all  !  "' 

"  Well,  then,  if  yom  wish  to  keep  your 
books,  your  table,  and  your  chair,  I  should 
advise  a'ou  to  obey  me." 

"Have  I  not  already  put  myself  at 
your  service  ?  " 

"  Then  you  will  do  what  I  wish  ?  " 

"Everything." 

"  Without  breathing-  a  word  to  any 
one?" 

'•  I  will  be  dumb." 

"  Not  even  to  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  ?" 

"  To  her  less  than  any  one,  monseig- 
neur." 

"That  is  well.  On  that  condition  I 
pardon  you." 

"  Oh,  monseigneur  !  " 

"  I  shall  forget  your  fault." 

'•'  Monseigneur  is  too  good." 

"And,  perhaps,  I  will  even  reward 
3'ou." 

'•  Oh, raonseigneur.what magnanimity  !" 

"Well,  well,  set  to  work." 

"  lam  ready,  monseigneui-.Iam  ready." 

And  Buvat  began  to  write  in  his  most 
flowing  hand,  and  never  moving  his  eyes, 
except  from  the  original  to  the  copj^,  and 
staying  from  time  to  tune  to  wipe  his  fore- 
head, which  Avas  covered  with  perspira- 
tion. Dubois  profited  by  his  industry  to 
open  the  closet  for  La  Fillon,  and  signing 
to  her  to  be  sileut,  he  led  her  toward  the 
door. 

"Well,  gossip."  whispered  she,  for  in 
spite  of  his  caution  she  could  not  restrain 
her  curiosity  ;   "  where  is  your  writer  ?  " 

"There  he  is,"  said  Dubois,  sho-;ving 
Buvat,  wlio,  leaning  over  his  paper,  was 
working  away  industrioush'. 

"What  is  he  doing?  " 

"Guess." 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  " 


"  Then  you  want  me  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  he  is  making  ray  cardinal's 
hat." 

La  Fillon  uttered  such  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  that  Buvat  started  and  turned 
round ;  but  Dubois  had  aliead}^  pushed 
her  out  of  the  room,  again  recommending 
her  to  send  him  daily  news  of  the  captain. 

But  the  reader  will  ask  what  Bathilde 
and  D'Harmental  were  doing-  all  this  time. 
Nothing — they  were  happy. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

A  CHAPTER   OF   SAINT-SIMON. 

Pour  days  passed  thus,  during  which 
Buvat — remaining  absent  from  the  office 
on  pretext  of  indisposition — succeeded  in 
completing  the  two  copies,  one  for  the 
Prince  de  Listhna^^,  the  other  for  Dubois. 
During-  these  four  days  —  certainly  the 
most  agitated  of  his  life — he  was  so  taci- 
turn and  gloom}"  that  Bathilde  several 
times  asked  him  what  was  tlie  matter ; 
but  as  he  alwa^'s  answered  nothing,  and 
began  to  sing  his  111  tie  song,  Bathilde 
was  easily  deceived,  particularly  as  he 
still  left  every  morning  as  if  to  go  to  the 
office — so  that  she  saw  no  material  altera- 
tion from  his  ordinar}'  habits. 

As  to  D'Harmental,  he  received  every 
morning  a  visit  from  the  Abbe  Brigaud, 
announcing  that  everj'thing  was  going 
on  right ;  and  as  his  own  love  affairs  were 
quite  as  prosperous,  D'Harmental  began 
to  think  that  to  be  a  conspirator  was  the 
happiest  thing  on  the  earth. 

As  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  suspecting 
nothing,  he  continued  his  ordinary  life, 
and  had  invited  the  customary  guests  to 
his  Sunday's  supper,  when  in  the  after- 
noon Dubois  entered  his  room. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  abbe  !  I  Avas  going*  to 
send  to  \'ou  to  know  if  you  were  going 
to  make  one  of  us  to-night." 

"  You  are  going  to  have  a  supper  then, 
monseigneur?"  asked  Dubois. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  with  your 
fast-day  face  ?     Is  not  to-day  Sunday  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  Well,  then,  come  back  to  us  ;  here  is 
the  list  of  the  guests.  Noce,  Lafare, 
Fargy,  Ravanne.  Broglie;  I  do  not  invite 
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Brancas  :  ho  lias  been  wearisome  for  some 
days.  1  tliink  lie  must  be  conspiring-. 
Then  La  Phalaris,  and  D'Avei-ne,  they 
cannot  bear  each  other;  the}"  will  tear 
out  each  other's  eyes,  and  that  will  amuse 
us.  Then  we  shall  have  La  Souris,  and 
perhaps  Madame  de  Sabran,  if  she  has  no 
appointment  with  Richelieu." 

"  This  is  your  list,  monseigneur?  " 

"Yes."  " 

'•'Well,  will  your  hig-Iiness  look  at  mine 
now  ?  " ''Have  you  made  one,  too  ?  "'' 

'*'  No,  it  was  brought  to  me  read^- 
made." 

"What  is  this?"  asked  the  reg-ent, 
looking  at  a  paper  which  Dubois  pre- 
sented to  him. 

" '  Nominal  list  of  the  officers  who  re- 
quest commissions  in  the  Spanish  army  : 
Claude  Francois  de  Ferrette,  Knight  of 
Saint  Louis,  field  marshal  and  colonel 
of  cavalry;  Boschet,  Knight  of  Saint 
Louis,  and  colonel  of  infantry,  De  Sa- 
bran,  De  Larochefoucault  -  Gondrel.  De 
Villeneuve,  De  Lescure,  De  Laval.'  Well, 
what  next  ?  " 

"Here  is  another;"  and  he  presented 
a  second  letter  to  the  duke. 

'•' '  Protestation  of  the  nobility.'  " 

"  Make  your  lists,  monseig-neur.  you 
are  not  the  only  one,  you  see — the  Prince 
de  Cellamare  has  his  also." 

''  •  Sig'ned  without  distinction  of  ranks,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  dissatisfaction  :- — De 
Vieux-Pont,  De  la  Pailleterie,  De  Beaufre- 
mont,  De  Latour-du-Pin,  De  Montauban, 
Louis  de  Cauinont,  Claude  de  Polignac, 
Charles  de  Laval,  Antoine  de  Chastellux, 
Armand  de  Richelieu.'  Where  did  you 
fish  up  all  this,  you  old  fox  ?  " 

'■'Wait,  monseig-neur,  we  have  not  done 
yet.     Look  at  this." 

"  '  Phui  of  the  conspirators  :  Nothing- 
is  more  important  than  to  make  sure  of 
the  strong  places  near  the  Pyrenees,  to 
g-ain  the  garrison  of  Bayonne.'  Surren. 
der  our  towns!  give  the  keys  of  France 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  !  What 
does  this  mean,  Dubois?  " 

'■  Patience,  monseigneur  ;  we  have  bet- 
ter than  that  to  show  you  :  we  have  hej-e 
the  letters  from  his  majest}'-  Philip  V. 
himself." 


*'  '  To  the  king-  of  France — '  But  tliese 
are  only  copies." 

"I  will  tell  you  soon  where  the  orignals 
are." 

"  Let  us  see,  my  dear  abbe,  let  us  see. 
'  Since  Providence  has  placed  me  on  the 
tlirone  of  Spain,'  etc.,  etc.  '  In  what 
lig-ht  can  your  faithful  subjects  regard 
the  treaty  Avhich  is  sig-ned  ag-ainst  me  ?  ' 
etc.,  etc.  '  I  beg  your  majesty  to  con- 
voke the  States-General  of  the  kingdom.' 
Convoke  the  States-General !  In  whose 
name  ?  " 

"  In  the  name  of  Piiilip  V." 

'•' Philip  V.  is  king- of  Spain  and  not  of 
France.  Let  him  keep  to  his  own  charac- 
ter. I  crossed  the  Pyrenees  once  to  secure 
him  on  his  throne ;  I  mig-ht  cross  them 
a  second  time  to  remove  him  from  it." 

"  We  will  think  of  that  later — I  do  not 
say  no ;  but  for  the  present  we  have  the 
fifth  piece  to  read — and  not  the  least  im- 
portant as  you  will  see." 

And  Dubois  presented  another  paper  to 
the  reg-ent,  which  he  opened  with  such 
impatience  that  he  tore  it  in  opening-  it. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Dubois,  "  the  pieces 
are  g-ood  ;  put  them  tog-ether  and  read 
them." 

The  regent  did  so,  and  read — 

•'' '  Dearly  and  well  beloved.' 

"All  I  "  said  the  reg-ent,  "  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  my  deposition,  and  these  letters, 
I  suppose,  were  to  be  g-iven  to  the  king-?" 

"  To-morrow,  monseigneur." 

"  By  whom  ?  " "  The  marshal." 

"Villeroy?" 

"  Himself." 

'•  How  did  he  determine  on  such  a 
thin.g?" 

"It  was  not  he:  it  was  his  Avife,  mon- 
seig-neur." 

"  Another  of  Richelieu's  tricks  ?  " 

"You  are  right,  monseig-neur."' 

"And  from  whom  do  you  get  these 
papers  ?  " 

"  From  a  poor  writer  to  whom  they 
have  been  g-iven  to  be  copied,  since, 
thank%  to  a  descent  made  on  Laval's 
house,  a  press  which  he  had  hidden  in 
the  cellar  has  ceased  to  work." 

"  And  this  writer  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  Cellamare  ?     The  idiots  I" 
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"  Not  at  all,  moTiseigncur  ;  their  meas- 
ures are  better  taken.  The  good  man 
has  only  had  to  deal  with  the  Prince  de 
Listhnay." 

*'  Prince  de  Listhnay  !     Who  is  he  ?  " 
''Rue  du  Bac,  110." 
"  I  do  not  know  him." 
"Yes,  you  do,  monseigneur." 
"  Where  have  I  seen  him  ?  " 
'•'In  your  antechamber." 
"  What  I  this  pretended  Prince  de  Listh- 
nay ?  " 

''  Is  no  other  than  that  scoundrel  D'Av- 
ranches,  Madame  de  Maine's  valet-de- 
chambre." 

"All!  I  was  astonished  that  she  was 
not  in  it." 

••Oh!  she  is  at  the  head,  and  if  mon- 
seigneur would  like  to  be  rid  of  her  and 
her  clique,  we  have  them  all." 

"  Let  us  attend  to  the  most  pressing." 
"  Yes,  let  us  think  of  Villeroy.     Have 
you  decided  on  a  bold  stroke  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  So  long  as  you  confine 
yourself  to  parading  about  like  a  man  at 
a  theater  or  a  tournament,  very  well ;  so 
long  as  you  confine  yourself  to  calumnies 
and  impertinences  against  me,  very  good  ; 
but  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  France,  you  will 
find.  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  that  you  have 
already  compromised  them  sufficiently  by 
your  military  inaptitude,  and  we  shall  not 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  again 
by  your  political  follies." 

"Then,"  said  Dubois,  "we  must  lay 
hold  of  him?" 

"  Yes ;  but  with  certain  precautions. 
We  must  take  him  in  the  act." 

"  Nothing  easier.    He  goes  every  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  to  the  king." 
"Yes." 

"'  Be  to-morrow  at  half-past  seven  at 
Versailles." 
"Well?" 
"  You   will   go   to   his   majesty   before 

him." "Very  well." 

The  regent  and  Dubois  talked  for  some 
little  time  longer,  after  which  Dubois  took 
his  leave. 

"  There  is  no  supper  this  evening,"  said 
Dubois  to  the  usher,  "  give  notice  to  the 
g-uests  :  the  regent  is  ill." 


That  evening  at  nine  o'clock  the  regent 
left  the  Palais  Royal,  and,  contrary  to  his 
ordinary  habit,  slept  at  Versailles. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A   SNARE. 

The  next  day,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  the  time  when  the  king  rose, 
an  usher  entered  his  majesty's  room  and 
announced  that  his  royal  highness,  Mon- 
seigneur le  Due  d'Orleans,  solicited  the 
honor  of  assisting  at  his  toilet.  Louis 
XV.,  w^ho  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  de- 
cide an^'thing  for  himself,  turned  toward 
Monsieur  de  Frejus,  who  was  seated  in 
the  least  conspicuous  corner  of  the  room, 
as  if  to  ask  what  he  should  say  ;  and  to 
this  mute  question  Monsieur  de  Frejus  not 
only  made  a  sign  with  his  head  signifying 
that  it  was  necessary  to  receive  his  royal 
highness,  but  rose  and  went  himself  to 
open  the  door.  The  regent  stopped  a 
minute  on  the  doorstep  to  thank  Fleury, 
then  having  assured  himself  by  a  rapid 
glance  round  the  room  that  the  Marshal 
de  Villeroy  had  not  yet  arrived,  he  ad- 
vanced toward  the  king. 

Louis  XV.  was  at  this  time  a  pretty 
child  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  with  long- 
chestnut  hair,  jet-black  eyes,  and  a  mouth 
like  a  cherr^^,  and  a  rosy  complexion  like 
that  of  his  mother,  Marj'  of  Savoy,  duch- 
esse  de  Burgundy,  but  which  was  liable 
to  sudden  paleness.  Although  his  chai-ac- 
ter  was  already  very  irresolute,  thanks  to 
the  contradictory  influences  of  the  double 
government  of  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy 
and  Monsieur  de  Frejus,  he  had  something- 
ardent  in  his  face  Avhich  stamped  him  as 
the  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and 
he  had  a  trick  of  putting  on  his  hat  like 
him.  At  first,  warned  against  the  Due 
d'Orleans  as  the  man  in  all  France  from 
whom  he  had  most  to  fear,  he  had  felt 
that  prejudice  yield  little  by  little  during 
the  interviews  which  they  had  had  to- 
gether, in  which,  with  that  juvenile  in- 
stinct which  so  rarely  deceives  children, 
he  had   recognized  a  friend. 

On  his  part,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
Due  d'Orleans  had  for  the  king,  beside 
the  respect  which  was  his  due,  a  love  the 
most  attentive  and  the  most  tender.     The 
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little  business  which  could  be  submitted 
to  his  young'  mind  he  always  presented  to 
hiui  with  so  much  clearness  and  talent, 
that  politics,  which  would  have  been 
wearisome  with  any  one  else,  became  a 
recreation  wlien  pursued  witli  him,  so 
that  the  royal  ciiild  always  saw  his 
arrival  witli  pleasure.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  work  was  almost  always 
rewarded  by  the  most  beautiful  toys 
wliich  could  be  found,  and  which  Dubois, 
in  order  to  pay  liis  court  to  the  king",  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  England.  His 
majesty  therefore  received  the  reg-ent 
witli  his  sweetest  smile,  and  g-ave  him 
his  little  hand  to  kiss  with  a  peculiar 
g-race,  while  the  archbishop  of  Frejus, 
faithful  to  his  system  of  humility,  had 
sat  down  in  the  same  corner  where  he 
had  been  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the 
regent. 

^'  I  am  ver3^g-lad  to  see  3'ou,  monsieur," 
said  Louis  XV.  in  a  sweet  little  voice, 
from  which  even  the  etiquette  which 
they  imposed  upon  him  could  not  entirely'- 
take  away  all  g-race;  '"'and  all  the  more 
g-lad  to  see  you  from  its  not  being"  your 
iisual  hour.  I  presume  that  you  have 
some  g-ood  news  to  tell  me." 

"Two  pieces,  sire,"  answered  the 
regent;  "the  first  is,  that  I  have  just 
received  from  Nuremberg-  a  chest  which 
seems  to  me  to  contain — " 

"'Oh,  toys!  lots  of  to^^s  I  does  it  not, 
Monsieur  le  Regent  ?  "  cried  the  king", 
dancing"  joyously,  and  clapping"  his  hands, 
reg"ardless  of  his  valet-de-chambre  who 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  holding"  the 
little  sword  with  a  cut-steel  handle  which 
he  was  g"oing"  to  hang  in  the  king's  belt. 
"Oh,  the  dear  toys  !  the  beautiful  toys  ! 
how  kind  j-^ou  are  !  Oh  !  how  I  love  3-ou, 
Monsieur  le  Reg-ent  !  " 

"Sire,  I  only  do  my  dut,y,"  answered 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  bowing-  respectfully, 
''and  you  owe  me  no  thanks  for  that." 

"  And  where  is  it,  monsieur  ?  Where 
is  this  pretty  chest  ?  " 

"In  my  apartments,  sire;  and  if  your 
majesty  wishes  it  brought  here,  I  will 
send  it  during  the  course  of  the  day,  or 
to-morrow  morning-." 

"  Oh  I  no ;  now,  monsieur  ;  now,  I  beg-." 


"  But  it  is  at  my  apartments." 

"Well,  let  us  g-o  to  your  apartments," 
cried  the  child,  running  to  the  door,  and 
forgetting  that  he  wanted,  in  order  to 
complete  his  toilet,  his  little  sword,  his 
little  satin  jacket,  and  Ins  cordon-bleu. 

"Sire,"  said  Frejus,  advancing,  "I 
would  remark  that  your  majesty  aban- 
dons yourself  too  entirely  to  the  pleasure 
caused  by  the  possession  of  things  that 
you  should  already  regard  as  trifles." 

"Yes,  monsieur;  yes,  jon  are  right," 
said  Louis  XV.,  making  an  efTort  to  con- 
trol himself  ;  "  but  you  must  pardon  me  ; 
I  am  only  ten  j^ears  old,  and  I  worked 
hard  j'esterday." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Monsieur  de  Fre- 
jus ;  "and  so  your  majesty  will  employ 
yourself  with  the  toys  when  you  have 
asked  Monsieur  le  Regent  what  the  other 
piece  of  news  which  he  came  to  bring 
\'ou  is." 

"  Ah  !  yes.  By-the-by,  what  is  the 
second  affair  ?  " 

"  A  work  which  will  be  profitable  to 
France,  and  which  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  I  think  it  most  necessary  to 
submit  it  to  3'our  majesty." 

••  Have  3'ou  it  here  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  No,  sire ;  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
your  majesty  so  well  inclined  to  work, 
and  I  left  it  in  my  study." 

"Well,"  said  Louis  XV.,  turning  half 
toward  Monsieur  de  Frejus,  half  toward 
the  regent,  and  looking  at  both  of  them 
with  an  imploring  eye,  "cannot  we  recon- 
cile all  that  ?  Instead  of  taking  m^'  morn- 
ing walk,  I  will  go  and  see  these  beautiful 
Nuremberg  toys,  and  when  we  have  seen 
them  w^e  will  pass  into  your  study  and 
work." 

"  It  is  against  etiquette,  sire,"  answered 
the  regent,  "  but  if  your  majesty  wishes 
it—" 

"Oh,  I  do  wish  it!  That  is,"  added 
he,  turning  and  looking  at  Frejus  so 
sweetly  that  there  Avas  no  resisting  it, 
"if  my  good  preceptor  pei-mits  it." 

"  Does  Monsieur  de  Frejus  see  anj-thing 
wrong-  in  it?"  said  the  regent,  turning 
toward  Fleury,  and  pronouncing  these 
words  with  an  accent  which  showed  that 
the  preceptor  would  wound  him  deeply  by 
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refusing-  the  request  which  his  ro^-al  pupil 
made  iiiui. 

'-'No,  mouseig-neur/'  said  Frejus ; 
"  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  well  that 
his  majesty  should  accustom  himself  to 
work  :  and  if  tlie  laws  of  etiquette  are 
a  little  violated,  that  violation  will  bfiiig- 
about  a  happy  result  for  the  people.  I 
only  ask  of  monseig'neur  the  permission 
to  accompany  his  majesty." 

"  Certainly,  monsieur/'  said  the  regent, 
"with  the  greatest  pleasure."' 

"■  Oh.  liow  g-ood  !  how  kind  !  "  cried 
Louis  XV.  "  Quick  !  my  sword,  my 
jacket,  my  cordon-bleu.  Here  I  am.  Mon- 
sieur le  Reg-ent ;  "  and  he  advanced  to 
take  the  regent's  hand.  But  instead  of 
allowing-  that  familiarity,  the  regent 
bowed,  and,  opening-  the  door,  sig-ned  to 
the  king  to  precede  him,  following  three 
or  four  paces  behind,  hat  in  hand,  to- 
gether with  Frejus. 

The  king's  apartments,  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,  were  level  with  those  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  and  were  onh'  separated 
by  an  antechamber,  opening  into  the 
king's  room.s,  and  a  gallery  leading  from 
thence  to  the  antechamber  of  the  regent. 
The  distance  was  short,  therefore,  and — 
as  the  king  was  in  haste  to  arrive — they 
found  themselves  in  an  instant  in  a  large 
stud3%  lighted  b}^  four  windows,  all  form- 
ing doors,  which  opened  into  the  garden. 
This  large  study  led  to  a  smaller  one, 
where  the  regent  generally  worked,  and 
where  he  brought  his  most  intimate 
friends  and  his  favorites.  All  his  high- 
ness's  court  was  in  attendance — a  \evy 
natural  circumstance,  since  it  w^as  the 
hour  for  rising.  The  king,  however,  did 
not  notice  either  Monsieur  d'Artagnan, 
captain  of  the  Graj^  Musketeers,  or  the 
Marquis  de  Lafare,  captain  of  the  Guards, 
or  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
Light  Horse,  who  were  drawn  up  outside 
the  window^s.  It  is  true  that  on  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  he  had  seen 
the  welcome  chest,  whose  monstrous  size 
had,  in  spite  of  the  chilling  exhortation  of 
Monsieur  de  Frejus,  caused  him  to  give  a 
cry  of  jo_y. 

However,  he  was  obliged  to  contain 
himself,    and      receive     the    homage     of 


Monsieur  d'Artagnan  and  Monsieur  de 
Lafare  ;  meanwhile  the  regent  had  called 
two  valets -de- chambre,  who  quickly 
opened  the  lid.  and  displayed  the  most 
splendid  collection  of  to^-s  which  had  ever 
dazzled  the  ej-es  of  a  king  of  nine  y(>ars 
old.  At  this  tempting  sight,  the  king 
forgot  alike  perceptor,  guards,  and  Gray 
Musketeers.  He  hastened  toward  this 
paradise  which  was  opened  to  him,  and, 
as  from  an  inexhaustible  mine,  he  drew 
out  successively  locks,  three  -  deckers, 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, pedlars  with  their  packs,  jugglers 
with  their  cups;  in  fact,  all  those  won- 
ders, which,  on  Clii'istmas  eve,  turn  the 
heads  of  all  children  be3^ond  the  Rhine ; 
and  that, with  sucli  undisguised  transports 
of  jo3%  that  Monsieur  de  Frejus  hin:iseif 
respected  his  ro3'al  pupil's  happiness.  The 
assistants  watched  him  with  that  religious 
silence  which  sui-rounds  great  griefs  or 
great  joys.  While  this  silence  was  the 
most  profound,  a  violent  noise  was  heard 
in  the  antechamber,  the  door  was  opened, 
an  usher  announced  the  Duke  de  Villero\', 
and  tlie  marshal  appeared,  loudly  demand- 
ing to  see  the  king-.  As  the^y  were,  how» 
ever,  accustomed  to  such  proceedings,  the 
regent  merely  pointed  to  his  majesty,  who 
Avas  still  continuing  to  empty  the  chest, 
covering  the  furniture  and  floor  with  the 
splendid  toys. 

The  marshal  had  nothing  to  say ;  he 
was  nearl.y  an  hour  late;  the  king  was 
with  Monsieur  Frejus,  but  he  approached 
him,  grumbling-,  and  throwing  round  him 
glances,  which  appeared  to  sa}"^  that  he 
was  there  read}'  to  protect  his  majesty 
from  all  danger. 

The  regent  exclianged  glances  with 
D'Artagnan  and  Lafare;  everything  went 
well. 

The  chest  was  emptied — and,  after  hav- 
ing allowed  the  king  to  enjo}^  for  an  in- 
stant the  sight  of  all  his  treasures — the 
regent  approached  him,  andj  still  hat  in 
hand,  recalled  to  his  mind  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  devote  an  hour  to  the  con- 
sideration of  State  affairs. 

Louis  XV.,  with  that  scrupulousness 
which  afterward  led  hnn  to  declare  that 
punctuality  was  the  politeness  of  kings, 
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threw  a  last  glance  over  liis  to3's;  and 
then  merely  asking'  permission  to  have 
them  i-enioved  to  his  apartments,  ailvanced 
toward  the  little  study,  and  the  reg'ent 
opened  the  door.  Then,  according*  to  their 
ditferent  characters,  Monsioiir  de  Fleury, 
under  pretext  of  his  dislike  of  politi(;s, 
drew  back,  and  sat  down  in  a  corner, 
while  the  marshal  darted  forward,  and, 
seeing"  the  king-  enter  the  study  tried  to 
follow  him.  This  was  the  moment  that 
the  reg-ent  had  impatientl3^  expected. 

'•'Pardon,  marshal,"  said  he,  barring- 
the  passage  ;  *•  but  I  wish  to  speak  to  his 
majesty  on  alTairs  which  demand  the  most 
absolute  secrecy,  and  therefore  I  beg- for  a 
short  tete-a-tete." 

"Tete-a-tete!"  cried  Villeroy :  '-you 
know,  monseig-neur,  tliat  it  is  impossible." 

''And  why  impossible?"  asked  the 
reg-ent,  calmly. 

''  Because,  as  g-overnor  to  his  majesty, 
I  have  the  right  of  accompan^'ing-  him 
everywhere." 

"In  the  first  place,  monsieur,"  replied 
the  regent,  "this  rig-ht  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  rest  on  any  very  positive  proof, 
and  if  I  have  till  now  tolerated — not  this 
rig-ht,  but  this  pretension — it  is  because 
the  ag-e  of  the  king-  has  hitherto  rendered  it 
unimportant;  but  now  that  his  majesty  has 
nearly  completed  his  tenth  3'ear,  and  that 
I  am  permitted  to  commence  instructing- 
him  on  the  science  of  g-overnment,  in  which 
I  am  his  appointed  preceptor,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  quite  right  that  I,  as  well  as 
Monsieur  de  Frejus  and  3'ourself,  should 
be  allowed  some  hours  of  tete-a-tete  with 
his  majesty.  Tliis  will  be  less  painful  to 
you  to  grant,  marshal,"  added  the  reg-ent, 
with  a  smile,  the  expression  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake,  "because, 
having-  studied  these  matters  so  much 
yourself,  it  is  impossible  that  3'ou  can 
have  an\-thing:  left  to  learn." 

"  But,  monsieur,"  said  the  marshal,  as 
usual  forg-etting-  his  politeness  as  he  be- 
came warm,  "I  beg-  to  remind  you  that 
the  king  is  my  pupil." 

"  I  know  it,  monsieur,"  said  the  reg-ent, 
in  the  same  tone  ;  "  make  of  his  majesty 
a  g-reat  captain,  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent 
you.     Your  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Flan- 


ders prove  that  he  could  not  have  abetter 
master  ;  but,  at  this  moment,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  militar\'  science,  but  of  a  State 
seci-et,  which  can  only  l)e  conhded  to  his 
majest\' ;  therefore,  again  I  l)eg-  to  speak 
to  the  king  in  private." 

"  Impossible,  monseig-neur  I  "  cried  tlie 
marshal. 

"Impossible!  "  replied  the  regent;  "  and 
why  ?  " 

'•  Why  ?  "  continued  the  marshal;  "  be- 
cause mj^  duty  is  not  to  lose  sig-ht  of  the 
king-  for  a  moment,  and  because  I  will  not 
permit  it." 

"Take  care,  marshal,"  interrupted  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  haug-htily  :  "' you  are  for- 
g-etting-^-our  proper  respect  toward  me." 
"  Monseig-neur,"  continued  the  marshal, 
becoming-  more  and  more  angry,  "  I  know 
the   respect   wliich  I   owe  to  your  royal 
highness,  and  I  also  know  what  I  owe  to 
my  charg-e,  and  to  the  king-,  and  for  that 
I'eason  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  his  majesty 
for  an  instant,  inasmuch  as — " 
The  duke  hesitated. 
"'  Well,  finish,"  said  the  reg-ent. 
"'  Inasmuch  as  I  answer  for  his  person," 
said  the  marshal. 

At  this  want  of  all  restraint,  there  was 
a  moment's  silence,  during-  Avhich  nothing 
was  heard  but  theg-rumblings  of  the  mar- 
shal, and  the  stifled  sig-hs  of  Monsieur  de 
Fleury. 

As  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  he  raised  his 
head  with  a  sovereign  air  of  contempt, 
and,  taking-  that  air  of  dig-nity  which  made 
him,  when  he  chose,  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing- princes  in  the  world  : 

"Monsieur  de  Villero\',"  said  he,  "you 
mistake  me  strang-ely,  it  appears,  and 
inuig-ine  that  3'ou  are  speaking  to  some 
one  else  ;  but  since  3"ou  forget  who  I 
am,  I  must  endeavor  to  remind  you. 
Marquis  de  Lafare,"  continued  he,  ad- 
dressing his  captain  of  the  guards,  "  do 
3'our  dut3'." 

Then  the  Marshal  de  Villero3',  seeing- 
on  what  a  precipice  he  stood,  opened 
his  mouth  to  attempt  an  excuse,  but  the 
regent  left  him  no  time  to  finish  his  sen- 
tence, and  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafare  instantl3'  ap- 
proached the  marshal,  and  demanded  his 
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sword.  The  marshal  remained  for  an  in- 
stant as  if  thunderstruck.  He  liad  for  so 
long"  a  time  been  left  undisturbed  in  his 
impertinence  tliat  he  had  beg-un  to  think 
himself  invincible.  He  tried  to  spealc,  but 
his  voice  failed  him,  and,  on  the  second, 
and  still  more  imperative  demand,  lie 
g-ave  up  his  sword.  At  the  same  moment 
a  door  opens,  and  a  chair  appears ;  two 
musketeers  push  the  marshal  into  it — it 
is  closed,  D'Artagnan  and  Lafare  place 
themselves  at  each  side,  and  the  prisoner 
is  carried  off  throug-h  the  g-ardens.  The 
Light  Horse  follow,  and,  at  a  considerable 
and  increasing-  speed  the3'-  descend  the 
staircase,  turn  to  the  left,  and  enter  the 
orangery.  There  the  suite  remain,  and 
the  chair,  its  porters,  and  tenant,  enter  a 
second  room,  accompanied  onl}^  by  Lafare 
and  D'Artag-nan.  The  marshal,  who  had 
never  been  remarkable  for  sang--froid, 
thought  himself  lost. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  he,  turning-  pale, 
while  perspiration  and  powder  ran  down 
his  face,  *'  I  hope  I  am  not  g-oing-  to  be 
assassinated  !  " 

''No,  no,  make  yourself  easy,"'  said 
Lafare,  while  D'Artagnan  could  not  help 
laug-hing-  at  his  ridiculous  flg-ure — ''some- 
thing- much  more  simple,  and  infinitely 
less  tragic." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  asked  the  mar- 
shal, whom  this  assurance  rendered  a 
little  more  easy. 

"There  are  two  letters,  monsieur, 
which  you  were  to  have  given  to  the 
king-  this  morning,  and  which  you  must 
have  in  one  of  your  pockets." 

The  marshal,  who,  till  that  moment,  in 
his  anxiety  about  himself,  had  forgotten 
Madame  de  Maine's  affairs,  started,  and 
raised  his  hands  to  the  pocket  where  the 
letters  were. 

"Your  pardon,"  Said  D'Artagnan, 
stopping-  his  hand,  "  but  we  are  author- 
ized, to  inform  j'ou — in  case  j^ou  should 
feel  inclined  to  remove  these  letters — that 
the  regent  has  copies  of  them." 

"  I  may  add,"  said  Lafare,  "  that  we 
are  authorized  to  take  them  b\'  force,  and 
are  absolved  in  advance  from  all  accidents 
that  may  happen  in  such  a  strug-gle." 

"And  you  assure  me,"  said  the  mar- 


shal, "  that  the  reg-ent  has  copies  of  these 
letters?" 

'■  On  my  word  of  honor,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"  In  this  case,"  replied  Villeroj',  "  I  do 
not  see  whj"  I  should  prevent  you  from 
taking-  these  letters,  which  do  not  regard 
me  in  the  least,  and  which  I  undertook  to 
deliver  to  oblige  others." 

"We  know  it,"  said  Lafare. 

"But,"  added  the  marshal,  "I  hope 
you  will  inform  his  ro3'al  highness  of  the 
ease  with  which  I  submitted  to  his  orders, 
and  of  my  regret  for  having  offended 
him . ' ' 

"  Do  not  doubt  it ;  all  will  be  reported 
as  it  has  passed.     But  these  letters  ?  " 

"  Here  they  are,  monsieur,"  said  the 
marshal,  giving  two  letters  to  Lafare. 

Lafare  assured  himself  by  the  seals  that 
they  were  YQdAly  the  letters  he  was  in 
search  of.  "  My  dear  D'Artagnan,"  said 
he,  "  now  conduct  the  marshal  to  his 
destination,  and  give  orders,  in  the  name 
of  the  regent,  that  he  is  to  be  treated  with 
every  respect." 

The  chair  was  closed,  and  the  porters 
carried  it  off.  At  the  gate  of  the  gardens 
a  carriage  witli  six  horses  was  waiting, 
in  which  they  placed  the  marshal,  who 
now  began  to  suspect  the  trap  which  had 
been  laid  for  him.  D'Artagnan  seated 
himself  by  him,  an  officer  of  musketeers 
and  Du  Libois,  one  of  the  king's  gentle- 
men, opposite ;  and  with  twenty  muske- 
teers at  each  side,  and  twelve  following, 
the  carriage  set  off  at  a  g'allop.  Mean- 
while, the  Marquis  of  Lafare  returned 
to  the  chateau  with  the  two  letters  in  his 
hand. 


CHAPTER    XXXra. 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE   END. 

The  same  day,  toward  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  while  D'Harmental,  profit- 
ing by  Buvat's  absence,  was  repeating  to 
Bathilde  for  the  thousandth  time  that  he 
loved  her,  Nanette  entered,  and  announced 
that  some  one  was  waiting  in  his  own 
room  on  important  business.  D'Har- 
mental, anxious  to  know  who  this  inop- 
portune visitor  could  be,  went  to  the 
window,  and  saw  the  Abbe  Brigand  walk- 
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ing  up  and  down  bis  room.  D'Harmental 
instantly  took  leave  of  Bathilde,  and  went 
up  to  his  own  apartments. 

"■  Well,"  said  the  abbe,  "  while  you  are 
quietly  making-  love  to  your  neighbor,  fine 
thin.srs  are  happening-." 

"  What  thing-s  ?  "  asked  D'Harmental. 

'•'  Do  you  not  know  ?  " 

'•'I  know  absolutely  nothing-,  except 
that — unless  what  you  have  to  tell  me  is 
of  the  greatest  importance — I  should  like 
to  strangle  you  for  having  disturbed  me  ; 
so  take  care,  and  if  you  have  not  any 
news  worth}'  of  the  occasion,  invent 
some." 

*' Unfortunately,"  replied  the  abbe,  '-'the 
realitj'  leaves  little  to  the  imagination." 

''Indeed,  ni}^  dear  abbe,"  said  D'Har- 
mental, '"'you  look  in  a  terrible  fright. 
What  has  happened  ?     Tell  me." 

"  Oh,  only  that  we  have  been  betrayed 
hy  some  one.  That  the  Marshal  de  Vil- 
leroy  was  arrested  this  morning  at  Ter- 
sailles,  and  that  the  two  letters  from 
Philip  V.  are  in  the  hands  of  the  regent." 

D'Harmental  perfectly  understood  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  but  his  face  ex- 
hibited the  calmness  which  was  habitual 
to  liim  in  moments  of  danger. 

'''  Is  that  all  ?  "  he  asked,  quietl3\ 

"  All  for  the  present ;  and,  if  you  do 
not  think  it  enoug-h,  you  are  difficult  to 
satisfy." 

**  M3"  dear  abbe,"  said  D'Harmental, 
**  when  we  entered  on  this  conspirac}',  it 
was  with  almost  equal  chances  of  success 
and  failure.  Yeslerda}^,  our  chances  were 
ninety  to  a  hundred ;  to-day  thej'  are 
only  thirty  ;  that  is  all." 

''  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not 
easily'  allow  yourself  to  be  discouraged," 
said  Brigand. 

"My  dear  abbe,"  said  D'Harmental, 
'•'  at  this  moment  I  am  a  happy  man,  and 
I  see  everything  on  the  bright  side.  If 
you  had  taken  me  in  a  moment  of  sad- 
ness, it  would  have  been  quite  the  reverse, 
and  I  should  have  replied  '  Amen  '  to  your 
'De  Profundis.' " 

'■•  And  your  opinion  ?  " 

"Is  that  the  game  is  becoming  per- 
plexed, but  is  not  yet  lost.  The  Marshal 
de  Villeroy  is  not  of  the  conspirac}^  does 


not  even  know  the  names  of  the  conspir- 
ators. Philip  V.'s  letters — as  far  as  I 
remember  them — do  not  name  anybody  ; 
and  the  only  person  really  compromised  is 
the  Prince  de  Cellamare.  The  inviolabil- 
ity of  his  character  protects  him  from  any 
real  danger.  Besides,  if  our  plan  has 
reached  the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Monsieur 
de  Saint-Aignan  must  serve  as  hostage." 

"  There  is  trutli  in  what  you  say." 

'•'  And  from  whom  have  you  this  news  ?" 
asked  the  chevalier. 

'*'  From  Valef,  who  had  it  from  Madame 
de  Maine  ;  who,  on  receipt  of  the  news, 
went  to  the  Prince  of  Cellamare  himself." 

'•'  We  must  see  Valef." 

'•  I  have  appointed  him  to  meet  me  here, 
and  on  ni}"^  way  I  stopped  at  the  Marquis 
de  Pompadour's.  I  am  astonished  that 
he  is  not  here  before  me." 

'•  Raoul,"  said  a  voice  on  the  staircase. 

'•' Sta^-,  it  is  he,"  cried  D'Harmental, 
running-  to  the  door  and  opening  it. 

'■Thank  you,"  said  Valef,  "for  A-our 
assistance,  which  is  very  seasonable,  for 
I  was  just  going  away,  convinced  that 
Brigand  must  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
that  no  Christian  could  live  at  such  a 
height,  and  in  such  a  pigeon-hole.  I  must 
certainh^  bring  Madame  de  Maine  here, 
that  she  ma}'  know  what  she  owes  3'ou." 

"God  grant,"  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud, 
"  that  we  may  not  all  be  worse  lodged  a 
few  days  hence  !  " 

"  Ah  !  you  mean  the  Bastille  I  It  is 
possible,  abbe ;  but  at  least  one  does  not 
go  to  the  Bastille  of  one's  own  accord  : 
moreover,  it  is  a  royal  lodging,  which 
raises  it  a  little,  and  makes  it  a  place 
where  a  gentleman  may  live  without 
degradation  ;  but  a  place  like  this — fie, 
abbe  !  " 

'•'  If  you  knew  what  I  have  found  here," 
said  D'Harmental,  a  little  piqued,  "you 
would  be  as  unwilling  to  leave  it  as  lam." 

"Ah,  some  little  bourgeoise ;  some 
Madame  Michelin,  perhaps.  Take  care, 
D'Harmental  ;  these  things  are  only  al- 
lowed to  Richelieu.  With  you  and  me, 
who  are  perhaps  worth  as  much  as  he  is, 
but  are  unfortunately  not  quite  so  much 
in  fashion,  it  will  not  do." 

••Well,"  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  "  al- 
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tbou£i-li  your  conversation  is  somewhat 
frivolous,  I  hear  it  with  pleasure,  since  it 
assures  me  that  our  affairs  are  not  so  bad 
as  I  thoug-ht." 

''  On   the   contrary,  the   conspiracy  is 
gone  to  the  devil." 
"How  so?" 

''I  scarcely  thought  they  would  leave 
me  time  to  bring-  you  the  news." 

''Were  you  nearly  arrested  then, 
Valof  ?  "  asked  D'Harmental. 

'•'  I  only  escaped  by  a  hair's  breadth." 
"  How  did  it  happen,  baron  ?  " 
"You  remember,  abbe,  that  I  left  you 
to  go  to  the  Prince  de  Cellamare  ?  " 
"Yes." 

'•'  Well,  I  was  there  when  they  came  to 
seize  his  papers." 

"  Have  they  seized  the  prince's  papers?" 
"  All  except  what  we  burned,  which  un- 
fortunately were  the  smaller  number." 
"Then  we  are  all  lost,"  said  the  abbe. 
"  Why,  my  dear  abbe,  how  you  throw 
the  helve  after  the  hatchet !" 

"But,  Valef,  you  have  not  told  us  how 
it  happened,"  said  D'Harmental. 

"'My  dear  chevalier,  imagine  the  most 
ridiculous  thing-  in  the  world.  I  wisii  you 
had  been  there  :  we  should  have  laughed 
fit  to  kill  ourselves.  It  would  have  en- 
raged that  fellow  Dubois." 

"■  What !  was  Dubois  himself  at  the 
ambassador's?  " 

"In  person,  abbe.  Imagine  the  Prince 
de  Cellamare  and  I  quietly  sitting  by  the 
corner  of  the  fire,  taking  out  letters  from 
a  little  casket,  and  burning  those  which 
seemed  to  deserve  tlie  honors  of  an  auto- 
da-fe,  when  all  at  once  his  valet-de-cham- 
bre  enters,  and  announces  that  tlio  hotel 
of  the  embassy  is  invested  by  a  bod}^  of 
musketeers,  and  that  Dubois  and  Leblanc 
wish  to  speak  to  him.  The  object  of  this 
visit  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  The  prince 
— without  taking  the  trouble  to  choose — 
empties  the  caskets  into  the  fire,  pushes 
me  into  a  dressing  closet,  and  orders  that 
they  shall  be  admitted.  The  order  was 
useless,  Dubois  and  Leblanc  were  at  the 
door.  Fortunately,  neither  one  nor  the 
other  had  seen  me." 

"'  Well,  I  see  nothing  droll  as  yet,"  said 
Brigand. 


""  This  is  just  where  it  begins,"  replied 
Valef.  "'  Remember  that  I  was  in  the 
closet,  seeing  and  hearing  everything. 
Dubois  entered,  and  sti-otchmg  out  his 
weasel's  head  to  watch  the  Prince  de  Cel- 
lamare, who,  wrapped  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  stood  before  the  fire  to  give  the 
papers  time  to  burn. 

"•'Monsieur,'  said  the  prince,  in  that 
phlegmatic  manner  you  icnow  he  has,  'may 
I  know  to  what  event  I  owe  the  honor  of 
this  visit  ? ' 

"'  '  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  nionseigneur  !  '  said 
Dubois,  'to  a  very  simple  thing — a  desire 
which  Monsieur  Leblanc  and  I  had  to 
learn  a  little  of  j'our  papers,  of  which,' 
added  he,  showing  the  letters  of  Philip 
v.,  '  these  two  patterns  have  given  us  a 
foretaste.'  " 

"  How  !  "  said  Brigand,  "  these  letters 
seized  at  ten  o'clock  at  Versailles  are  in 
Dubois's  hands  at  one  o'clock  I  " 

"  As  you  say,  abbe.  You  see  that  the\^ 
traveled  faster  than  if  they  had  been  put 
in  the  post." 

"  And  what  did  the  prince  say  then  ?  " 
asked  D'Harmental. 

"  Oh  !  the  prince  wished  to  cany  it  off 
with  a  high  hand,  by  appealing  to  his 
rig-hts  as  an  envo\^ ;  but  Dubois,  who  is 
not  wanting-  in  a  certain  logic,  showed 
him  that  he  had  himself  somewhat  vio- 
lated these  rights,  by  covering  the  con- 
spirac3"  with  his  ambassador's  cloak.  In 
short,  as  he  Avas  the  weakest,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  what  he  could  not 
prevent.  Besides,  Leblanc,  without  ask- 
ing permission,  had  already  opened  the 
desk,  and  examined  its  contents,  while 
Dubois  drew  out  the  drawers  of  a  bureau 
and  rummaged  in  them.  All  at  once 
Cellamare  left  liis  place,  and  stopping 
Leblanc,  who  had  just  taken  a  packet  of 
papers  tied  Avith  red  ribbon — 

"  '  Pardon,  monsieur,'  said  he,  '  to  each 
one  his  prerogatives.  These  are  ladies' 
letters.' 

"  '  Thanks  for  your  confidence,'  said 
Dubois,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  but 
rising  and  taking  the  papers  from  the 
hand  of  Leblanc,  'I  am  accustomed  to 
these  sort  of  secrets,  and  yours  shall  be 
Avell  kept.' 


V^: 
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"At  this  moment,  lookiiii:^  toward  the 
fire,  he  saw — in  the  midst  of  the  bui-ned 
letters — a  paper  still  untouched,  and  dart- 
ing* toward  it,  he  seized  it  just  as  the 
flames  were  reaching"  it.  The  movement 
was  so  rapid  that  the  ambassador  could 
not  prevent  it,  and  the  paper  was  in  Du- 
bois's hands. 

" '  Peste  !  '  said  the  prince,  seeing"  Du- 
bois shaking-  his  fing-ers,  '  I  knew  that  the 
reg-ent  had  skillful  spies,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  they  were  brav^e  enough  to  g'o 
in  the  fire.' 

"  '  Ma  foi  !  prince,'  said  Dubois,  unfold- 
mg-  the  paper,  •  the}'  are  well  rewarded 
for  their  b raver \',  see.' 

'•'  The  prince  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
paper ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  contained, 
but  I  know  that  the  prince  turned  pale 
as  death  ;  and  that,  as  Dubois  burst  out 
laughing",  Cellamare  broke  in  pieces  a  lit- 
tle marble  statue  which  was  near  his  hand. 

"  'I  am  glad  it  was  not  I,'  said  Du- 
bois, coldly,  and  putting  the  paper  in  his 
pocket. 

'•' '  Everj^  one  in  turn,  monsieur  ;  Heaven 
is  just  !  '  said  the  ambassador. 

'•'Meanwhile,'  said  Dubois,  'as  we 
have  got  what  we  wanted,  and  have  not 
much  time  to  lose  to-daj',  we  will  set 
about  affijxing  the  seals.' 

"  '  The  seals  here  !  '  cried  the  ambassa- 
dor, exasperated. 

'•'With  3'our  permission,*  replied  Du- 
bois; 'proceed.  Monsieur  Leblanc' 

"Leblanc  drew  out  from  a  bag  bands 
and  wax,  all  ready  prepared.  The^'^  be- 
gan operations  with  the  desk  and  the 
bureau,  then  they  advanced  toward  the 
door  of  my  closet. 

'"'No,'  cried  the  prince,  'I  will  not 
permit — ' 

"'Gentlemen,'  said  Dubois,  opening 
the  door,  and  introducing  into  the  room 
two  officers  of  musketeers,  '  the  ambas- 
sador of  Spain  is  accused  of  high  treason 
against  the  State.  Have  the  kindness  to 
accompany  him  to  the  carriage  which  is 
waiting,  and  take  him — you  know  where  ; 
if  he  resists,  call  eight  men,  and  take  him 
by  force.'  " 

"  Well,    and   what    did   the   prince   do 
then  ?  "  asked  Brigand. 
M— Vol.  VI. 


"  What  you  would  have  done  in  his 
place,  I  pi-esume,  my  dear  abbe.  He 
followed  the  two  officers,  and  five  minutes 
afterward  your  humble  servant  found  him- 
self under  seal." 

"How  the  devil  did  you  get  out?" 
cried  D'Harmental, 

••  That  is  the  beaut\'  of  it.  Hardly  was 
the  prince  gone,  when  Dubois  called  the 
valct-de-chambre. 

"  '  What  are  3'ou  called  ?  '  asked  Dubois. 

"'Lapierre,  at  3'our  service,  monseig- 
neur.' 

"  'My  dear  Leblanc,'  said  Dubois,  '  ex- 
plain, if  you  please,  to  Monsieur  Lapierre, 
what  are  the  penalties  for  breaking  seals.' 

"  '  The  galleys,'  replied  Leblanc. 

"  '  My  dear  Monsieur  Lapierre,'  contin- 
ued Dubois,  in  a  mild  tone,  '  3'ou  hear.  If 
you  like  to  spend  a  few  years  rowing  on 
one  of  his  majest\''s  vessels,  touch  one  of 
these  seals  and  the  affair  is  done.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  a  hundred  louis  are  agree- 
able to  you,  keep  them  faithfulh'-,  and  in 
three  days  the  monej'  shall  be  given  you." 

•'  'I  prefer  the  hundred  louis,'  said  the 
scoundrel. 

'"Well,  then,  sign  this  paper.  We 
constitute  3'ou  guardian  of  the  prince's 
cabinet.' 

"'I  am  at  your  orders,  monseigneur,' 
replied  Lapierre  :  and  he  signed. 

"  'Now,'  said  Dubois,  '  3'ou  understand 
all  the  responsibilit}'  \ov\  have  under- 
taken ?  ' 

"  'Yes,  monseigneur.' 

"  '  And  submit  to  it." 

"  'I  do.' 

"'Now,  Leblanc,'  said  Dubois,  'we 
have  nothing  further  to  do  here,  and,' 
added  he,  showing  the  paper  which  he 
had  snatched  from  the  fire,  '  I  have  all 
I  wanted.' 

"And  at  these  words  he  left,  followed 
by  Leblanc. 

"  Lapierre,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  them 
off,  ran  to  the  cabinet,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Quick,  baron,  we  must  profit  by  our 
being   alone   for   you   to    leave.' 

"  '  Did  you  know  I  was  here  then,  fel- 
low ? ; 

"  '  Pardieu  I  I  should  not  have  accepted 
the  office  of  guardian  if  I  had  not.     I  saw 
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you  go  in,  and  I  thoug-ht  you  would  not 
like  to  stay  there  for  three  days.' 

'•  *^And  you  were  right:  a  hundred 
louis  for  your  good   idea.' 

"  '  Mon  Dieu  !  what  are  j'-ou  doing  ?  ' 
cried   Lapierre . 

'' '  I  am  trying  to  get  out.' 

'''Oh,  not  by  the  door!  You  would 
not  send  a  poor  fellow  to  the  galleys  ; 
besides,  thej"  have  taken  the  key  with 
them.' 

"  '  And  where  am  I  to  get  out,  then  ?  ' 

"  •'  Raise  your  head.' 

**' '  It  is  raised . ' 

*'  'Look  in  the  air.' 

"  'I  am  looking.' 

"  'To  your  right.  Do  you  not  see  an^'- 
thing  ? '  "  . 

"  '  Yes,  a  little  window. ' 

"  '  Well,  get  on  a  chair,  on  anything 
you  find ;  it  opens  into  the  alcove,  let 
yourself  slip  now,  you  will  fall  on  the  bed 
— that  is  it.  You  have  not  hurt  yourself, 
monsieur  ?  ' 

"'No,  I  hope  the  prince  will  have  as 
comfortable  a  bed  where  they  are  taking 
him.' 

"  'And  I  hope  monsieur  will  not  forget 
the  service  I  have  rendered  him.' 

"  'Oh,  the  hundred  louis?  Well,  as  I 
do  not  want  to  part  with  money  at  this 
moment,  take  this  ring,  it  is  worth  three 
hundred  pistoles — you  gain  six  hundred 
francs  on  the  bargain.' 

"  '  Monsieur  is  the  most  generous  g'en- 
tleman  I  know.' 

"  '  Now,  tell  me  how  I  must  go.' 

"  '  B\'  this  little  staircase ;  you  will  find 
yourself  in  the  pantry ;  you  must  then  go 
through  the  kitchen  into  the  garden,  and 
go  out  by  the  little  door.' 

"  '  Thanks  for  the  itinerary.' 

"  I  followed  the  instructions  of  Monsieur 
Lapierre  exactly,  and  here  I  am." 

"  And  the  prince;  where  is  he  ?  "  asked 
the  chevalier. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  In  prison  probably." 

"Diable  !  diable  !  diable  !"  said  Brigand. 

"  Well,  what  do  yon  say  to  mj^  Odyssey, 
abbe  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  it  would  be  very  droll  if  it 
was  not  for  that  cursed  paper  which  Du- 
bois picked  out  of  the  cinders." 


"  Yes,"  said  Valef,  "  that  spoils  it." 

"And  you  have  not  any  idea  what  it 
could  be?" 

"Not  the  least;  but  never  mind,  it  is 
not  lost,  we  shall  know  some  day." 

At  this  moment  they  heard  some  one 
coming-  up  the  staircase.  The  door  opened, 
and  Boniface  appeared. 

"Pardon,  Monsieur  Raoul,"  said  he, 
"but  it  is  not  you  I  seek,  it  is  Father 
Brigand." 

"Nevermind,  my  dear  Boniface,  you 
are  welcome.  Baron,  allow  me  to  present 
3'ou  to  my  predecessor  in  my  room.  The 
son  of  our  worthy'-  landlady,  and  godson 
of  the  Abbe  Brigand." 

"  Oh,  3'ou  have  friends  barons.  Monsieur 
Raoul !  what  an  honor  for  our  house  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  abbe,  "you  were  look- 
ing for  me  you  said.  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"I  want  nothing.  It  was  w\y  mother 
who  sent  for  you." 

"What  does  she  want  ?  Do  you  know  ?" 

"  She  wants  to  know  why  the  parlia- 
ment is  to  assemble  to-morrow." 

"The  parliament  assemble  to-moi-row!" 
cried  Valef  and  D'Harmental  together. 

"And  how  did  your  mother  know  ?  " 

"I  told  her." 

"  And  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  At  the  office.  Maitre  Joullu  was  with 
the  president  when  the  order  arrived." 

"  Well,  tell  3^our  mother  I  will  come  to 
her  directl3^" 

"  She  will  expect  you.  Adieu,  Monsieur 
Raoul." 

And  Monsieur  Boniface  went  out,  far 
from  suspecting  the  effect  he  had  produced 
on  his  listeners. 

"It  is  some  coup-d'etat  which  is  pre- 
paring," murmured  D'Harmental. 

"  I  wil]  go  to  Madame  de  Maine  to  warn 
her,''  said  A^alef. 

"'  And  I  to  Pompadour  for  news,"  said 
Brigand. 

"And  I,"  said  D'Harmental,  "remain 
here  ;  if  I  am  wanted,  abbe,  you  know 
where  I  am." 

"  But  if  you  were  not  at  home,  cheva- 
lier?" 

"  Oil  !  I  should  not  be  far  off.  Open 
the  window,  clap  your  hands,  and  I  should 
come." 
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Valef  and  Brigaud  went  awa}'  tog-ether, 
and  D'Harraental  went  back  to  Bathilde, 
whom  he  found  very  uneas3^  It  was  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Buvat  had 
not  returned — it  was  the  first  time  such  a 
thing-  had  ever  happened. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

PARLIAMENTARY     JUSTICE. 

The  following  da\%  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Brigaud  came  to  fetch 
D'Harmental,  and  found  the  young  man 
ready  and  waiting.  They  both  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  cloaks,  drew  down 
their  hats  over  their  eyes,  and  proceeded 
through  the  Rue  de  Clery,  the  Place  des 
Victoires,  and  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal. 

On  reaching  the  Rue  de  TEchelle  thej' 
began  to  perceive  an  unusual  stir.  All 
the  avenues  leading  toward  the  Tuileries 
were  guarded  by  detachments  of  muske- 
teers and  light  horse,  and  the  people, 
expelled  from  the  court  and  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  crowded  into  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.  D'Harraental  and  Brigaud 
mixed  with  the  mob. 

Having  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
triumphal  arch  now  stands,  they  were 
accosted  b}^  an  officer  of  Gray  Musketeers, 
wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  like  themselves. 
It  was  Valef. 

''Well,  baron,"  asked  Brigaud,  "what 
news?" 

'•'Ah!  it  is  you,  abbe,"  said  Valef; 
"we  have  been  looking  for  you,  Laval, 
Malezieux,  and  myself.  I  have  just  left 
them  :  they  must  be  somewhere  near. 
Let  us  stop  here  ;  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the}'  find  us.  Do  you  know  anything 
yourself  ?  " 

•'No,  nothing.  I  called  at  Malezieux's, 
but  he  had  already'  gone  out." 

"Say  that  he  was  not  yet  come  home. 
We  remained  at  the  Arsenal  all  night." 

"'  And  no  hostile  demonstration  has 
been  made  ?  "  asked  D'Harmental. 

"'  None.  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Maine,  and 
Monsieur  le  Conite  de  Toulouse  were  sum- 
moned for  the  regent's  council,  which  is 
to  be  held  before  the  sitting  of  the  parlia- 
ment. At  half-past  six  they  were  both 
at  the  Tuileries,  so  Madame  de  Maine,  in 


order  to  get  the  news  as  soon  as  possible, 
has  come  and  installed  herself  in  her 
superintendent's  apartments." 

"Is  it  known  what  has  become  of  the 
Prince  de  Cellamare  ? "  asked  D'Har- 
mental. 

"  He  is  sent  to  Orleans,  in  a  chaise  and 
four,  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  king's  household,  and  an  escort  of  a 
dozen  light  horse." 

"'  And  is  nothing  known  about  the  paper 
which  Dubois  picked  out  of  the  cinders  ?  " 
asked  Brigaud. "Nothing." 

"  What  does  Madame  de  Maine  think?" 

"'  That  he  is  brewing  something  against, 
the  legitimated  princes,  and  that  he  will 
profit  by  this  to  take  away  some  more  of 
their  privileges.  This  morning  she 'lect- 
ured her  husband  sharplj'',  and  he  prom- 
ised to  remain  firm,  but  she  does  not  rely 
upon  him." 

"'  And  Monsieur  de  Toulouse  ?  " 

"We  saw  hitn  yesterday  evening,  but, 
\'ou  know,  mx  dear  abbe,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  with  his  modest}',  or  rather  his 
humility.  He  always  thinks  that  they 
have  done  too  much  for  him,  and  is  ready 
to  abandon  to  the  regent  anything  that  is 
asked  of  him." 

■'By-the-by,  the  king  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  king—" 

"'  Yes,  how  has  he  taken  the  arrest  of 
his  tutor  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  do  you  not  know  ?  It  seems 
that  there  w^as  a  compact  between  the 
marshal  and  Monsieur  de  Frejus,  that 
if  one  of  them  left  his  majesty,  the  other 
should  leave  immediatel\'  —  yesterday 
morning  Monsieur  de  Frejus  disap- 
peared." 

'•  And  where  is  he  ?  " 

"'  God  knows  !  And  so  the  king,  who 
had  taken  the  loss  of  his  marshal  very 
well,  was  inconsolable  at  that  of  his 
bishop." 

"And  how  do  you  know  all  that  ?  " 

'•Through  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who 
went  yesterda\',  about  two  o'clock,  to 
Versailles,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
king,  and  who  found  his  majestj^  in  de- 
spair, in  the  midst  of  the  china  and  or- 
naments which  he  had  broken.  Unfortu- 
nately, Richelieu,  instead  of  encouraging 
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the  king-'s  grief,  made  him  laug-h  by  tell- 
ing- him  a  hundred  stories,  and  ahnost 
consoled  him  by  helping*  him  to  break 
the  rest  of  the  china  and  ornaments.'" 

At  this  moment  an  individual  clothed 
in  a  long  advocate's  robe,  and  with  a 
square  cap,  passed  near  the  group  which 
was  formed  b\'  Brigaud,  D'Harmental, 
and  Valef,  humming  the  burden  of  a 
song  made  on  the  marshal  after  the 
battle  of  Ramillies.  Brigaud  turned 
round,  and,  under  the  disguise,  thought 
he  recognized  Pompadour.  On  his  part 
the  advocate  stopped,  and  approached 
the  group  in  question.  The  abbe  had 
no  longer  any  doubt.  It  was  really  the 
marquis. 

**Well,  Maitre  Clement,",  said  he, 
"  what  news  from  the  palace  ?  " 

''Oh!"  answered  Pompadour,  '•good 
news,  particularly  if  it  be  true  ;  the}'  say 
that  the  parliament  refuses  to  come  to 
the  Tuileries." 

"Vive  Dieu  !  "  cried  Valef,  "  that  will 
reconcile  me  with  the  red  robes.  But 
the}'  will  not  dare." 

"  Why  not  ?  You  know  that  Monsieur 
de  Mesme  is  for  us,  and  has  been  named 
president  throug-h  the  influence  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Maine." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  that  is  long 
since,"  said  Brigaud ;  "  and  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  rely  upon,  Maitre  Cle- 
ment, I  should  advise  3^ou  not  to  count 
upon  him." 

"Particularly,"  answered  Valef,  "as 
he  has  just  obtained  from  the  regent  the 
pa^niient  of  five  hundred  thousand  francs 
of  his  salary." 

"'  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  D'Harmental,  "see,  it 
appears  to  me  that  something  new  is  go- 
ing on.  Are  the}^  not  coming  out  of  the 
regent's  council  ?  " 

Indeed,  a  g-reat  movement  was  taking- 
place  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
two  carriages  of  the  Due  de  Maine  and  the 
Comte  de  Toulouse  left  their  post,  and  ap- 
proached the  clock  pavilion.  At  the  same 
instant  the}'  saw  the  two  brothers  appear. 
They  exchanged  few  words,  each  got  into 
his  own  carriage,  and  the  two  vehicles  de- 
parted at  a  rapid  pace  by  the  waterside 
wicket. 


For  ten  minutes  Brigaud,  D'Harmen- 
tal, Pompadour,  and  Valef  were  lost  in 
conjectures  regarding  this  event,  which, 
having  been  remarked  b}'  others  as  well 
as  b}'  them,  had  made  a  sensation  among 
the  crowd,  but  without  being  able  to  as- 
sign it  to  its  proper  cause.  Then  they  no- 
ticed Malezieux,  who  appeared  to  be  look- 
ing for  them  :  they  went  to  him,  and  b}- 
his  discomposed  face  they  judged  that  the 
information  which  he  had  to  bring  was 
not  comforting. 

"  Well,''  asked  Pompadour,  "have  you 
any  idea  of  what  has  been  going  on  ?" 

"  Alas  !  "  answered  Malezieux,  "  I  am 
afraid  that  all  is  lost." 

"  You  know  that  the  Due  de  Maine  and 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse  have  left  the  coun- 
cil ?  "  asked  Valef. 

"  I  was  on  the  quay  when  he  passed  in 
his  carriage,  and  he  recognized  me,  and 
stopped  the  carriage,  and  sent  me  this 
little  pencil  note  b}'^  his  valet-de-cham- 
bre." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  Brigaud,  and  he 
read  : 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  plotting  against 
us,  but  the  regent  invited  us — Toulouse 
and  me — to  leave  the  council.  That  in- 
vitation appeared  to  me  an  order,  and,  as 
all  resistance  would  have  been  useless, 
seeing  that  we  have  in  the  council  only 
four  or  five  voices,  upon  which  we  cannot 
count,  I  was  obliged  to  obey.  Try  and 
see  the  duchesse,  who  must  be  at  the  Tui- 
leries, and  tell  her  that  I  am  retiring  to 
Rambouillet,  where  I  shall  wait  for  the 
turn  of  events. 

"  Your  affectionate, 

"Louis  Auguste." 

"The  coward,"  said  Valef. 

"  And  these  are  the  men  for  whom  we 
risk  our  heads,"  murmured  Pompadour. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  mar- 
quis," said  Brigaud,  "we  risk  our  heads 
on  our  own  account  I  hope,  and  not  for 
others.  Is  not  that  true,  chevalier  ? 
Well,    what    the    devil    are    3'ou    about 


now 


V  " 


"Wait,    abbe,"   answered   D'Harmen- 
tal;    "I    seem    to    recognize  —  yes,    by 
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Heaven,  it  is  he  I  You  will  not  g-o  away 
from  this  place,  gentlemen  !  " 

''No,  I  answer  for  m3'self  at  l£ast,"' 
said  Pompadour, 

''Nor  I,"  said  Valef. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Malezieux. 

"Nor  I,'"  said  the  abbe. 

"Well,  then,  I  will  rejoin  you  in  an 
instant.'' 

"Where  are  you  going-?"'  asked  Bri- 
gand. 

"Do  not  look,  abbe,"  said  D'Harmen- 
tal,  "  it  is  on  private  business." 

Dropping  Valef's  arm,  D'Harmental 
began  to  traverse  the  crowd  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  individual  whom  he  had  been 
following  with  his  63^68  for  some  time, 
and  who,  thanks  to  his  personal  strength, 
had  approached  the  gate. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  chevalier,  tapping 
Roquefinette  on  the  shoulder,  and  lioping* 
that,  thanks  to  the  movement  occasioned 
\>y  the  approach  of  the  parliament,  t\ie\ 
should  be  able  to  talk  without  being  ob- 
served, "  can  I  say  a  few  words  to  3'ou  in 
private  ?  ' ' 

"Yes,  chevalier,  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure. What  is  it  ?"  continued  he,  drawing 
back.  "  I  have  recognized  3^ou  for  the 
last  five  minutes,  but  it  was  not  n\y  busi- 
ness to  speak  first." 

"And  I  see  with  pleasure,"  said  D'Har- 
mental, "that  Captain  Roquefinette  is 
still  prudent." 

"  Prudentissimo,  chevalier;  so  if  you 
have  any  new  overture  to  make,  out 
with  it." 

"  No,  captain,  no ;  not  at  present,  at 
least.  Besides,  the  place  is  not  suitable 
for  a  conference  of  that  nature.  On\y  I 
wish  to  know,  in  case  of  mj'  having  need 
of  3'ou,  whether  you  still  live  in  the  same 
place?" 

"  Still,  chevalier ;  I  am  like  a  briar — I 
die  where  I  grow  ;  only,  instead  of  your 
finding  me,  as  you  did  the  first  time,  on 
the  first  or  second  floor,  j^ou  will  have  to 
look  for  me  on  the  fifth  or  sixth,  seeing 
that,  by  a  very  natural  see-saw  move- 
ment, as  my  funds  lower  I  go  up." 

"How,  captain,"  said  D'Harmental, 
laughing,  and  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  "3'ou  are  in  want  of  money,  and 


3'ou    do    not    address    3'ourself    to    3'our 
friends? '" 

"  I,  borrow  mone^'  !"  cried  the  captain, 
stopping  D'Harmentars  liberal  intentions 
with  a  sign  ;  "no  :  when  I  do  3'ou  a  ser- 
vice \ou  make  me  a  present ;  well  and 
good.  When  I  conclude  a  bargain  3'ou 
execute  the  conditions.  But  I  to  ask 
without  having  a  right  to  ask  I  It  ma}* 
do  for  a  church  rat,  but  not  for  a  soldier ; 
although  I  am  onlj'^  a  simple  gentleman, 
I  am  as  proud  as  a  duke  or  a  peer  ;  but, 
pardon  me,  if  3'ou  want  me,  a'ou  know 
where  to  find  me.  Au  revoir,  chevalier  I 
au  revoir  !  " 

And,  without  waiting  for  D'Harmen- 
tal's  answer,  Roquefinette  left  him,  not 
thinking  it  safe  that  t\\Qy  should  be  seen 
talking  together. 

As  it  was  only  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  however,  and  as  in  all  proba- 
bilit\'  the  parliament  would  not  break  up 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  as,  no 
doubt,  there  was  nothing  determined  on 
3"et,  the  chevalier  thought  that,  instead 
of  remaining  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
he  would  do  better  to  turn  the  four  hours 
which  he  had  before  him  to  the  profit  of 
his  love.  Moreover,  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached to  the  catastrophe,  the  more 
need  he  felt  of  seeing  Bathilde.  Bathilde 
had  become  one  of  the  elements  of  his  life  : 
one  of  the  organs  necessar3'  to  his  exist- 
ence ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  he  might 
perhaps  be  separated  from  her  forever, 
he  did  not  understand  how  he  could  live 
a  single  da3-  away  from  her.  Conse- 
quenth',  pressed  hy  the  eternal  craving 
for  the  presence  of  the  loved  object,  the 
chevalier,  instead  of  going  to  look  for 
his  companions,  went  toward  the  Rue 
du  Temps-Perdu. 

D'Harmental  found  the  poor  child  ver3- 
uneas3-.  Buvat  had  not  come  home  since 
half-past  nine  the  morning  before.  Na- 
nette had  been  to  inquire  at  the  librar3', 
and  to  her  great  astonishment,  and  the 
scandal  of  his  fellow-clerks,  she  had 
learned  that  he  had  not  been  there  for 
five  or  six  days.  Such  a  derangement  in 
Buvat's  habits  indicated  serious  events. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  3'oung  girl  had 
noticed  in  Raoul,  the  day  before,  a  sort 
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of  nervous  agitation,  Avhicii,  altlioug-h 
kept  down  by  determination,  gave  warn- 
ing- of  an  important  crisis.  Thus,  joining- 
her  old  fears  to  her  new  ag'onies,  Bathilde 
felt  instinctively^  that  a  misfortune,  invisi- 
ble but  inevitable,  hung  above  her,  and 
that  at  any  moment  it  might  fall  on  her 
devoted  head. 

But  %vhen  Bathilde  saw  Raoul,  all  fear, 
past  or  future,  was  lost  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present.  On  his  part,  Raoul, 
whether  it  was  self-command,  or  a  similar 
feeling  to  her  own,  thought  of  nothing  but 
Bathilde.  Nevertheless,  this  time  the  pre- 
occupations on  both  sides  were  so  powerful 
that  Bathilde  could  not  help  expressing 
her  uneasiness  to  Raoul;  he  made  but 
little  answ^er,  for  the  absence  of  Buvat 
became  connected  in  his  mind  with  some 
suspicions  which  he  had  entertained  for  a 
minute,  and  then  cast  from  him.  The 
time,  nevertheless,  flowed  awaj^  with  its 
accustomed  rapidity,  and  four  o'clock 
struck,  when  the  lovers  fancied  that  the^^ 
had  only  been  together  a  few  minutes. 
It  was  the  hour  at  wOiich  he  generally 
took  his  leave. 

If  Buvat  returned,  he  would  probably 
return  at  this  time.  After  exchanging 
a  hundred  vows,  the  two  young  people 
separated,  agreeing,  that  if  anything  new 
happened  to  either  of  them,  whatever  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  it  might  be,  they 
should  let  the  other  know  directly. 

At  the  door  of  Madame  Denis's  house 
D'Harmental  met  Brigand.  The  sitting 
was  over,  and  nothing  positive  was  jet 
known,  but  vague  rumors  w^ere  afloat 
that  terrible  measures  had  been  taken. 
The  information  must  soon  arrive,  and 
Brigand  had  fixed  a  rendezvous  with  Pom- 
padour and  Malezieux  at  D'Harmental's 
lodgings,  which,  as  they  were  the  least 
known,  must  be  the  least  watched. 

In  about  an  hour  the  Marquis  de  Pom- 
padour arrived.  The  parliament  had  at 
first  wished  to  make  opposition,  but  everj'- 
thing  had  given  way  before  the  will  of  the 
regent.  The  king  of  Spain's  letters  had 
been  read  and  condemned.  It  had  been 
decided  that  the  dukes  and  peers  should 
rank  immediately  after  the  princes  of 
the  blood.     The  honors  of  the  legitimated 


princes  W'ere  restricted  to  the  simple  rank 
of  their  peerages.  Finally,  the  Due  de 
Maine,  lost  the  superintendence  of  the 
king's  education,  which  was  given  to  the 
Due  de  Bourbon.  The  Comte  de  Tou- 
louse alone  w^as  maintained,  during  his 
lifetime,  in  his  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives. Malezieux  arrived  in  his  turn  ;  he 
had  recently  left  the  duchess'.  They  had 
just  given  her  notice  to  quit  her  apart- 
ments in  the  Tuileries,  which  belonged 
henceforward  to  Monsieur  le  Due.  Such 
an  affront  had,  as  may  easily  be  under- 
stood, exasperated  the  granddaughter 
of  the  great  Conde.  She  had  flown  into 
a  violent  passion,  broken  all  the  looking- 
glasses  with  her  own  hands,  and  had  all 
the  furniture  thrown  out  of  the  window^ ; 
then,  this  performance  finished,  she  had 
got  into  her  carriage,  sending  Laval  to 
Rambouillet,  in  order  to  urge  Monsieur 
de  Maine  to  some  vigorous  action,  and 
charging  Malezieux  to  assemble  all  her 
friends  that  evening  at  the  Arsenal. 

Pompadour  and  Brigaud  cried  out 
against  the  imprudence  of  such  a  meet- 
ing. Madaine  de  Maine  was  evidently 
watched.  To  go  to  the  Arsenal  the  day 
wiien  they  must  know  that  she  was  the 
most  irritated  would  be  to  compromise 
themselves  openh*.  Pompadour  and  Bri- 
gaud were  therefore  in  favor  of  going  and 
begging  her  highness  to  appoint  some 
other  time  or  place  for  the  rendezvous. 
Malezieux  and  D'Harmental  were  of  the 
same  opinion  regarding  the  danger  of  the 
step  ;  but  •  they  both  declared — the  first 
from  devotion,  the  second  from  a  sense  of 
duty— that  the  more  perilous  the  order 
was,  the  more  honorable  it  would  be  to 
obey  it. 

The  discussion,  as  always  happens  in 
similar  circumstances,  began  to  degen- 
erate into  a  prett}^  sharp  altercation, 
when  they  heard  the  steps  of  two  persons 
mounting  the  stairs.  As  the  three  indi- 
viduals who  had  appointed  a  meeting  at 
D'Harmental's  were  all  assembled,  Bri- 
gaud, who,  with  his  ear  always  on  the 
qui-vive  had  heard  the  sound  first,  put  his 
finger  to  his  mouth,  to  impose  silence  on 
the  disputants.  They  could  plainly  hear 
the  steps  approaching;  then  a  low  whis- 
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pering",  as  of  two  people  questioning-; 
finally,  the  door  opened,  and  g-ave  en- 
trance to  a  soldier  of  the  French  guard, 
and  a  little  grisette. 

The  guardsman  was  the  Baron  de  Valef. 

As  to  the  g-risette,  she  throw  olT  the 
little  black  veil  which  hid  her  face,  and 
they  recognized  Madame  de  Maine. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MAN   PROPOSES. 

"Your  highness  !  your  highness  at  my 
lodging  I  "  cried  D'Harmental.  "What 
have  I  done  to  merit  such  an  honor?" 

"The  hour  is  come,  chevalier,"  said 
the  duchess,  "when  it  is  right  that  we 
should  show  people  the  opinion  we  hold 
of  their  merits.  It  sliall  never  be  said 
that  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Maine 
expose  themselves  for  her,  and  that  she 
does  not  expose  herself  with  them.  Thank 
God,  I  am  the  granddaughter  of  the  great 
Conde,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  worthy  of  my 
ancestor." 

'•'  Your  highness  is  most  welcome,"  said 
Pompadour ;  "  for  3'our  arrival  will  g-et 
us  out  of  a  difficult}'.  Decided,  as  we 
were,  to  obey  your  orders,  we  neverthe- 
less hesitated  at  the  idea  of  the  danger 
incurred  by  an  assembly  at  the  Arsenal, 
at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  when 
the  police  have  their  eyes  upon  it." 

"  And  I  thoug-ht  with  you,  marquis ; 
so,  instead  of  waiting-  for  yon,  I  resolved 
to  come  and  seek  j^ou.  The  baron  accom- 
panied me.  I  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Chavig-ny,  a  friend  of  De 
Launay's,  who  lives  in  the  Rue  du  Mail. 
We  had  clothes  brought  there :  and,  as 
we  were  only  a  few  steps  ofT,  we  came 
here  on  foot,  and  here  we  are.  On  my 
honor,  Messire  Vo\'er  d' Argenson  would 
be  clever,  indeed,  if  he  recognized  us  in 
this  disguise." 

"  I  see,  with  pleasure,"  said  Malezieux, 
"that  your  highness  is  not  cast  down  \)y 
the  events  of  this  horrible  day," 

"  Cast  down  I  I !  Malezieux,  I  hope  you 
know  me  too  well'  to  have  feared  it  for  a 
single  instant.  Cast  down  !  On  the  con- 
trary, I  never  felt  more  vigor,  or  more 
determination.  Oh,  if  I  only  Avere  a 
man  ! " 


"Let  your  highness  command,"  said 
D'Harmental,  "  and  ever\'thing-  that  you 
could  do  if  you  could  act  yourself,  we 
will  do — we,  who   stand  in  your  stead." 

"No,  no;  it  is  impossible  that  any 
other  should  do  that  wliich  I  should  have 
done." 

"  Nothing  is  impossible,  madame,  to 
five  men  as  devoted  as  we  are.  More- 
over, our  interest  demands  a  prompt  and 
energetic  course  of  action.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  believe  tliat  the  regent  will  stop 
there.  The  day  aftei*  to-morrow — to-mor- 
row evening,  perhaps-t-we  shall  all  be  ar- 
rested. Dubois  gives  out  that  the  paper 
which  he  saved  from  the  flames  at  the 
Prince  of  Cellamare's  is  nothing  less  than 
the  list  of  the  conspirators.  In  that  case 
he  knows  all  our  names'.  We  have,  then, 
at  this  very  moment,  a  sword  hanging 
over  each  of  our  heads  ;  do  not  let  us 
wait  tamel}'  till  the  thi^ead  which  sus- 
pends it  snaps ;  let  us  seize  it,  and 
strike  I  " 

"  Strike  !  What— where— and  how  ?  " 
asked  Brigaud.  "That  abominable  par- 
liament has  destroj^ed  all  our  schemes. 
Have  we  measures  taken,  or  a  plot  made 
out?" 

"  The  best  plan  which  has  been  con- 
ceived," said  Pompadour,  "and  the  one 
which  offered  the  g-reatest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, was  the  first ;  and  the  proof  is,  that 
it  was  only  overthrown  by  an  unheard- 
of  circumstance." 

"Well,  if  the  plan  was  good  then,  it  is 
so  still,"  said  Valef ;  "'  let  us  return  to  iti" 

■'Yes,  but  in  failing-,"  said  Malezieux, 
"this  plan  put  the  regent  on  his  g-uard." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Pompadour; 
"in  consequence  of  that  very  failure,  it 
will  be  supposed  that  we  have  abandoned 
it." 

"And  the  proof  is,"  said  Valef,  "that 
the  regent,  on  this  head,  takes  fewer  pre- 
cautions than  ever.  For  example — since 
his  daughter.  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres, 
has  become  abbess  of  Chelles,  he  goes  to 
see  her  every  week,  and  he  g-oes  through 
the  wood  of  Vincennes  without  gfuards, 
and  with  onl^'  a  coachman  and  two  lack- 
eys, and  that  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at 
night." 
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"■  And  what  day  does  he  pay  this  visit?" 
asked  Brig-aud. 

'-'Wednesday." 

"  That  is  to-morrow,"  said  the  duchess. 

"Brig-aud,"  said  Valef,  ''  have  you  still 
the  passport  for  Spain  ?  " 

''Yes." 

"  And  the  same  facilities  for  tlie  route?" 

'•'Tlie  same.  The  postmaster  is  with 
us,  and  we  shall  have  onl\^  to  explain  to 
him." 

'•'  Well,"  said  Valef,  "  if  her  royal  high- 
ness will  allow  me,  I  will  to-morrow  call 
tog-ether  seven  or  eight  friends,  wait  for 
the  reg-ent  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  carry 
him  off ;  and  in  three  da3^s  I  am  at  Pam- 
peluna." 

"An  instant,  my  dear  baron,"  said 
D'Harmental.  "I  would  observe  to  you 
that  3'ou  are  stepping-  into  my  shoes,  and 
that  this  undertaking-  belong-s  to  me  of 
right." 

"You,  my  dear  chevalier!  ^-ou  have 
alreadj^  done  what  you  had  to  do  :  now  it 
is  our  turn." 

"Not  at  all,  if  you  please,  Valef.  My 
honor  is  concerned  in  it,  for  I  have  re- 
venge to  take.  You  would  annoy  me 
infinitely   by  insisting-  on   this   subject." 

"  All  that  I  can  do  for  3^ou,  my  dear 
D'Harmental,"  said  Valef,  "  is  to  leave 
it  to  her  hig-hness's  choice.  She  knows 
that  we  are  equally  devoted  to  her;  let 
her  decide." 

"'  Will  you  accept  xax  arbitration,  chev- 
alier," said  the  duchess. 

"Yes,  for  I  trust  to  your  justice,  mad- 
ame,"  said  D'Harmental. 

"  And  3^ou  are  rig-ht ;  yes,  the  honor  of 
the  undertaking-  belong-s  to  you.  I  place 
in  your  hands  the  fate  of  the  son  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  the  g-randdaug-hter 
of  the  great  Conde.  I  trust  entirely  to 
vour  devotion  and  courag-e,  and  I  have 
the  greater  hope  of  your  success,  that 
fortune  owes  yow  a  compensation.  To 
^'^ou,  my  dear  D'Harmental,  all  the  honor, 
and  all  the  peril." 

"I  accept  both  with  g-ratitude,"  said 
D'Harmental,  kissing-  the  duchess's  hand  ; 
"and  to-morrow,  at  this  hour,  I  shall  be 
dead,  or  the  reg-ent  will  be  on  the  way  to 
Spain." 


"Ver^^  g-ood,"  said  Pompadour,  "that 
is  what  I  call  speaking- ;  and  if  you  want 
anj'  one  to  give  3'ou  a  helping-  hand,  my 
dear  chevalier,  count  on  me." 

"And  on  me,"  said  Valef. 

"  And  are  we  good  for  nothing?  "  said 
Malezieux. 

"'  My  dear  chancellor,"  said  the  duchess, 
"  to  ed^ch  one  his  share.  To  poets,  church- 
men, and  magistrates,  advice  ;  to  soldiers, 
execution.  Chevalier,  are  you  sure  of 
finding  the  men  who  assisted  you  befoi'e  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  their  chief,  at  least." 

"  When  shall  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  This  evening." "  At  what  time  ?  " 

"  Directly,  if  your  highness  wishes  it." 

"The  sooner  the  better." 

"In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  will  be 
ready." 

"'  Where  can  we  learn  the  result  of  the 
interview  ?  " 

"'  I  will  come  to  your  highness,  where- 
soever you  may  be." 

"Not  at  the  Arsenal,"  said  Brigaud, 
"it  is  too  dangerous." 

"Can  we  not  wait  here?"  asked  the 
duchess. 

"Remember,"  said  Brigaud,  "  that  my 
pupil  is  a  stead}-^  fellow,  receiving  scarcely 
any  one,  and  that  a  long  visit  might 
arouse  suspicion." 

"  Can  we  not  fix  a  rendezvous  where 
there  would  be  no  such  fear?"  asked 
Pompadour. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  duchess,  "'  at  the 
stone  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  for  instance. 
Malezieux  and  I  will  come  there  in  a  car- 
riage without  liver}',  and  without  arms. 
Pompadour,  Valef,  and  Brigaud  will  meet 
us  there,  each  one  separately ;  there  we 
will  wait  for  D'Harmental,  and  settle  the 
last  measure." 

"That  will  suit  well,"  said  D'Har- 
mental, "for  my  man  lives  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore." 

"You  know,  chevalier,"  replied  the 
duchess,  "  that  you  may  promise  as  much 
money  as  you  hke." 

"I  undertake  to  fill  the  purse,"  said 
Brigaud. 

"That  is  well,  abbe,  for  I  know  who 
will  undertake  to  empty  it,"  said  D'Har 
mental. 
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'•'Then  all  is  agreed,"'  said  the  duchess. 
''In  an  hour,,  in  the  Champs-Elysees." 

Then  the  duchess — having-  readjusted 
her  mantle  so  as  to  hide  her  face — took 
Valefs  arm,  and  went  out.  Malezieux 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  taking  care 
not  to  lose  sight  of  her.  Brigaud  and 
Pompadour  went  out  together,  and 
D'Harmental  went  directh-  to  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore. 

Whether  it  were  chance,  or  calculation 
on  the  part  of  the  duchess,  who  appreci- 
ated D'Harmental,  and  understood  how 
fully  she  might  rely  upon  him,  the  chev- 
alier found  himself  more  than  ever  put 
forward  in  the  conspiracj':  but  his  honor 
was  engaged;  and  although  he  foresaw 
the  terrible  consequences  of  the  step  which 
he  was  about  to  take,  he  went  boldly  for- 
ward, resolved  to  sacrifice  ever^'thing, 
even  his  life  and  his  love,  to  the  fulfillment 
of  his  promise. 

He  presented  himself  at  La  Fillon's 
with  the  same  tranquillit}^  as  before,  al- 
though manj^  things  were  altered  in  his 
life  since  then,  and  having  been,  as  be- 
fore, received  by  the  mistress  of  the  house 
in  person  he  inquired  if  Captain  Roquefi- 
nette  were  visible. 

Without  doubt  La  Fillon  had  expected 
a  much  less  moral  demand ;  for  on  rec- 
ognizing D'Harmental,  she  could  not  re- 
press a  movement  of  surprise.  However, 
she  asked  if  he  were  not  the  same  person, 
who — two  months  before — had  come  there 
to  inquire  for  the  captain.  D'Harmental 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  As  soon  as  she 
was  informed  on  this  point,  she  called  a 
servant,  and  ordered  her  to  conduct  the 
chevalier  to  No,  73.  The  girl  obeyed, 
taking  a  candle,  and  going  before  D'Har- 
mental, who  followed  her.  This  time,  no 
songs  guided  him  in  his  ascent ;  all  was 
silent  in  the  house  ;  and  as  the  chevalier 
himself  was  occupied  with  grave  thoughts, 
he  mounted  the  six  flights,  and  knocked 
at  once  at  the  door. 

"Enter,"  said  Roquefinette. 

The  chevalier  slipped  a  louis  into  the 
servant's  hand,  opened  the  door,  and 
went  in. 

The  same  change  was  observable  in  the 
interior  as  in  the  exterior.     Roquefinette 


was  no  longer,  as  on  the  first  occasion, 
sitting  among  the  debris  of  a  feast,  sur- 
rounded by  slaves,  smoking  his  long  pipe. 
He  was  alone,  in  a  little  dark  attic,  lighted 
by  a  single  candle,  which,  nearly  burned 
out,  gave  more  smoke  than  flame,  and 
whose  flickering  light  gave  a  strange  ex- 
pression to  the  harsh  face  of  the  brave 
captain,  who  was  standing  leaning  again.st 
tlie  chimney-piece. 

*•  Ah  I  '*  said  Roquefinette  in  a  slightly 
ironical  tone,  ''  it  is  3^ou,  chevalier ;  I  ex- 
pected you." 

■'  You  expected  me,  captain  I  and  what 
induced  you  to  do  so  ?  '■' 

'•'Events,  chevalier;  events." 

'•'What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

•'I  mean  that  yow  thought  you  could 
make  open  war,  and  consequently' put  poor 
Captain  Roquefinette  aside,  as  a  bandit, 
who  is  good  for  nothing  but  a  nocturnal 
blow  at  a  street  corner,  or  in  a  wood  ;  and 
now  Dubois  knows  all ;  the  parliament,  on 
whom  we  thouglit  we  might  count,  have 
failed  us,  and  has  said  yes.  instead  of  no. 
Now  we  come  back  to  the  captain.  My 
dear  captain  here  !  my  good  captain  there  I 
Is  not  this  exactly  as  it  has  happened, 
chevalier  ?  Well,  here  is  the  captain,  Avhat 
do  you  want  of  him  ?     Speak." 

"  Really,  m}'-  dear  captain,"  said  D'Har- 
mental, not  knowing  exactly  how  to  take 
this  speech,  "  there  is  some  truth  in  what 
you  saj'.  Only  3'ou  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  we  had  forgotten  jou.  If  our  plan 
had  succeeded,  you  would  have  had  proof 
that  my  memory  was  better,  and  I  should 
have  come  to  offer  you  my  credit,  as  I  now 
come  to  ask  3-our  assistance." 

"Hum!"  said  the  captain;  "for  the 
last  three  days,  since  I  have  inhabited 
this  new  apartment,  I  have  made  many 
reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human  tilings, 
and  have  more  than  once  felt  inclined  to 
retire  altogether  from  these  affairs,  or — if 
I  did  undertake  one — to  take  care  that  it 
should  be  sufiBciently  brilliant  to  insure 
mj^  future." 

"  What  I  come  to  propose  to  you  is  just 
the  thing.     Without  preamble,  it  is — " 

"What?"  asked  the  captain,  after 
waiting  two  or  three  minutes  in  vain 
for  the  end  of  the  speech. 
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"  Oh  captain,  I  thought — " 

"  What  did  3'ou  think,  chevalier  ?  " 

•'  I  thought  I  heard  steps — a  sort  of 
creaking  in  the  wall.'' 

'•'Ah  I"  said  the  captain,  ''there  are 
not  a  few  rats  in  this  establishment,  I 
can  tell  3'ou." 

'•'Oh,  that  must  be  it  !"  said  D'Har- 
mental.  '"Well!  xny  dear  Roquefinette, 
we  wish  to  profit  by  the  regent's  return- 
ing unguarded  from  Chelles  to  carry  him 
off  and.  take  him  to  Spain." 

"Before  going  any  further,"  said 
Roquefinette,  "I  must  warn  3'ou  that 
this  is  a  new  treat\',  and  that  every  new 
treaty  implies  new  conditions." 

"  No  need  of  discussions  on  that  point. 
You  shall  fix  them  yourself ;  but  can  jqw 
still  dispose  of  your  men  ?  " 

"lean." 

"Will  they  be  ready  at  two  o'clock 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"They  will." 

"  That  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

"  Something  else  is  necessary — money 
to  buy  a  horse  and  arms." 

"There  are  a  hundred  louis  in  that 
purse  ;  take  it." 

"  It  is  well.  You  shall  have  an  ac- 
count of  it." 

"  Then  to-morrow  at  m3'  house  at  two 
o'clock." 

'•  It  is  agreed,  chevalier ;  3"ou  are  not 
to  be  astonished  if  I  am  a  little  exact- 
ing." 

"  You  know  that  last  time  I  only  com- 
plained of  your  being  too  modest." 

"Very  well,  that  will  do,"  said. the 
captain,  "  you  are  easily  satisfied.  Let 
me  light  you  ;  it  would  be  a  pity  that  a 
brave  fellow  like  you  should  break  his 
neck." 

And  the  captain  took  the  candle,  which, 
now  burned  down  to  the  paper,  threw  a 
splendid  light  over  the  staircase, 

D'Harmental  had  not  forgotten  that 
Madame  de  Maine  waited  with  anxiet37- 
for  the  result  of  the  interview.  He  did 
not  trouble  himself,  therefore,  about  what 
had  become  of  La  Fillon,  whom  he  did  not 
see  on  leaving;  and  having  gone  down 
the  Rue  des  Feuillons,  he  passed  along 
the  Champs-Elysees,  which,  without  be- 


ing altogether  deserted,  was  nevertheless 
almost  solitary.  Having  arrived  at  the 
stone,  he  noticed  a  carriage  standing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  while  two 
men  were  walking  at  a  little  distance  off 
in  the  cross-road.  He  approached  the 
carriage  ;  a  woman,  seeing  him,  put  her 
head  impatienth'  out  of  the  window.  The 
chevalier  recognized  Madame  de  Maine; 
Malezieux  and  Valef  were  with  her.  As 
to  the  walkers,  who,  seeing  D'Harmental, 
approached,  the  vehicle,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  were  Brigand  and  Pompa- 
dour. 

The  chevalier,  without  naming  Roque- 
finette, or  enlarging  on  the  character  of 
the  illustrious  captain,  told  them  in  a  few 
words  what  had  passed.  This  recital  was 
Avelcomed  by  a  general  exclamation  of  J03'. 
The  duchess  gave  D'Harmental  her  hand 
to  kiss;  the  men  pressed  his.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  next  day  at  two  o'clock 
the  duchess,  Pompadour,  Laval,  Valef, 
Malezieux,  and  Brigand,  should  meet  at 
No.  15,  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  a  house 
occupied  b}''  D'Avranches'  mother,  and 
that  the\'  should  there  await  the  event. 

The  result  was  to  be  announced  to  them 
by  D'Avranches  himself,  who,  at  three 
o'clock,  should  be  at  the  Barriere  du 
Trone  with  two  horses,  one  for  himself, 
the  other  for  the  chevalier.  He  was  to 
follow  D'Harmental  at  a  distance,  and 
return  to  announce  what  had  passed. 
Five  other  horses,  saddled  and  bridled, 
were  to  be  ready  in  the  stables  of  the 
house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  so 
that  the  conspirators  might  fly  at  once 
in  case  of  the  chevalier's  failure. 

These  plans  settled,  the  duchess  forced 
the  chevalier  to  seat  himself  beside  her. 
The  duchess  wished  to  driA'e  him  home, 
but  he  told  her  that  the  appearance  of  a 
carriage  at  Madame  Denis's  door  would 
produce  too  much  sensation,  and  that, 
flattering  as  it  would  be  to  him,  it  would 
be  too  dangerous  for  all.  In  consequence, 
the  duchess  set  D'Harmental  down  in  the 
Place  des  Victoires,  after  repeatedly  ex- 
pi'essing  her  gratitude  for  his  devotion. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  D'Har- 
mental had  scarceW  seen  Bathilde  during 
the  day ;  he  wished  to  see  her  again  ;  he 
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was  sure  to  find  her  at  her  window,  but 
that  was  not  sufficieni,  for  what  he  had 
to  say  was  too  serious  to  be  thus  spoken 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  street. 

He  was  thinking-  under  what  pretext 
he  could  present  himself  at  such  a  late 
hour,  when  he  thougiit  he  saw  a  woman 
at  the  door  of  her  house.  He  advanced 
and  recognized  Nanette,  who  was  there 
by  Bathilde's  order.  The  poor  g-irl  was 
dreadfully  uneasy,  Buvat  not  having- 
returned.  All  the  evening-  she  had  re- 
mained at  the  window  to  watch  for 
D'Harmental,  but  had  not  seen  him.  It 
seemed  to  Bathilde  that  there  must  be 
some  connection  between  Buvat's  strange 
disappearance  and  the  melancholy  which 
she  had  remarked  the  day  before  in 
D'Harmental's  face.  Nanette  w\'is  wait- 
ing- at  the  door  for  Buvat  and  D'Har- 
mental ;  she  now  waited  for  Buvat,  and 
D'Harmental  went  up  to  Bathilde. 

Bathilde  had  heard  and  recognized  his 
step,  and  ran  to  open  the_  door.  At  the 
first  glance  she  noticed  the  pensive  ex- 
pression of  his  face. 

"  Oh  I  mon  Dieu,  Raoul  I  "  she  ex- 
claimed, *'has  anvthing-  happened  to 
you?" 

'^  Bathilde,"'  said  D'Harmental,  with  a 
melancholy"  smile,  '^you  have  often  told 
me  that  there  is  in  me  something-  mj^s- 
terious  which  frightens  3'ou." 

"  Yes.''  cried  Bathilde  ;  ''  it  is  the  only 
torment  of  m}^  life ;  my  only  fear  for  the 
future." 

"  And  you  are  rig-ht ;  for  before  I  knew 
you,  Bathilde,  I  had  abandoned  a  part  of 
my  free-will ;  this  portion  of  myself  no 
longer  belongs  to  me,  but  submits  to  a 
supreme  law,  and  to  unforeseen  events. 
It  is  a  black  point  in  a  clear  sky.  Accord- 
ing- to  the  way  the  wind  blows,  it  may 
disappear  as  a  vapor  or  increase  into  a 
storm.  The  hand  which  holds  and  guides 
mine  may  lead  me  to  the  highest  favor  or 
to  the  most  complete  disgrace.  Tell  me, 
Bathilde,  are  you  disposed  to  share  my 
good  and  evil  fortune  :  the  calm  and  the 
tempest  ?  " 

"  Everything  with  you,  Raoul." 

•'  Think  of  what  you  are  undertaking, 
Bathilde.     It  may  be  a  happy  and  a  bril- 


liant life  which  is  reserved  for  you ;  it 
nia}'  be  exile  ;  it  may  be  captivity;  it  may 
be  that  you  will  be  a  widow  before  3'Ou 
are  a  wife." 

Bathilde  turned  so  pale  that  Raoul 
thought  she  would  fall ;  but  she  quickly 
regained  her  self-command,  and,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  D'Harmental — 

"  Raoul,"  said  she,  "  have  I  not  already 
told  you  ihat  I  love  you ;  that  I  never 
have  and  never  can  love  any  other  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  these  promises  you 
ask  are  included  in  those  words  ;  but  since 
you  wish  them  renewed,  I  do  so.  Your 
life  shall  be  m}^  life,  and  your  death  my 
death  ;  both  are  in  the  hands  of  God." 

'^  And  I,  Bathilde,"  said  D'Harmental, 
leading  her  before  the  crucifix,  '•  I  swear 
that  from  this  moment  you  are  my  wife 
before  God  and  before  men  ;  and  since  the 
events  which  may  dispose  of  m\'  life  leave 
me  nothing  but  my  love  to  olfer  to  you, 
that  love  is  yours — profound,  unalterable, 
eternal :"  and  the  young  people  exchanged 
their  first  kiss  with  the  renewal  of  their 
vows. 

When  D'Harmental  left  Bathilde,  Bu- 
vat had  not  returned. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

DAVID     AND     G  (3  L  I  A  T  H  . 

Toward  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  Abbe  Brigand  entered  D'Harmen- 
tal's room  ;  he  brought  him  20,000  francs, 
partly  in  gold,  partly  in  Spanish  paper. 
The  duchess  had  passed  the  night  at  the 
Comtesse  de  Chavign3''s,  in  the  Rue  du 
Mail.  The  plans  of  the  preceding  day 
were  in  no  degree  changed,  and  they  had 
ascertained  that  the  regent  would  pay 
his  accustomed  visit  to  Chelles.  At  ten 
o'clock  Brigand  and  D'Harmental  went 
down.  Brigand  to  join  Pompadour  and 
Valef  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and 
D'Harmental  to  visit  Bathilde. 

Uneasiness  was  at  its  height  in  the  little 
household  :  Buvat  was  still  absent,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  by  Bathilde 's  eyes  that  she 
had  had  but  little  sleep.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  D'Harmental,  she  understood  that 
some  expedition  was  preparing.  D'Har- 
mental again  wore  that  dark  costume  in 
which  she   had   never   seen   him   but   on 
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that  evening-  when,  on  returning,  he  had 
thrown  his  mantle  on  a  chair,  and  dis- 
played to  her  sight  the  pistols  in  his  belt. 
Moreover,  she  saw  by  his  spurs  that  he 
expected  to  ride  during  the  day.  All 
these  things  would  have  appeared  insig- 
nificant at  any  other  time,  but,  after  the 
nocturnal  betrothal  we  have  described, 
they  took  a  new  and  grave  importance. 
Bathilde  tried  at  first  to  make  the  cheva- 
lier speak,  but  he  told  her  that  the  secret 
she  asked  did  not  belong  to  himself,  and 
she  desisted.  An  hour  after,  Nanette  ap- 
peared, with  a  distressed  face.  Slie  came 
from  the  library ;  Buvat  had  not  been 
there,  and  no  one  had  heard  an^^thing  of 
him. 

Bathilde  could  contain  herself  no  longer ; 
she  fell  into  Raoul's  ai-ms,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Then  Kaoul  confessed  to  her  his 
fears,  and  that  the  papers  which  the  pre- 
tended Prince  de  Listhnay  had  given  Bu- 
vat to  cop3^  were  politically  important, 
by  which  he  might  have  been  compro- 
mised and  arrested,  but  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  that  the  passive  part  which 
he  had  played  in  this  affair  did  not  en- 
danger him  in  the  least. 

Bathilde,  having  feared  some  much 
greater  misfortune,  eagerly  seized  on  this 
idea.  She  did  not  confess  to  herself  tliat 
the  greater  part  of  her  uneasiness  was 
not  for  Buvat,  and  that  all  the  tears  she 
shed  were  not  for  the  absent. 

When  D'Harmental  was  near  Bathilde, 
time  appeared  to  fli}' ;  he  was  astonished 
when  he  found  that  he  had  been  watii  her 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  remembering 
that  at  two  o'clock  he  had  to  arrange 
his  new  treaty  with  Roquefinette,  he  rose 
to  go.  Bathilde  turned  pale.  D'Har- 
mental, to  reassure  her,  promised  to 
come  to  her  again  after  the  departure 
of  the  person  he  expected. 

The  chevalier  had  onl}^  been  a  few  min- 
utes at  his  window  when  he  saw  Roque- 
finette appear  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Montmartre.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
dapple-gray  horse,  both  SAvift  and  strong, 
and  evidently  chosen  by  a  connoisseur. 
He  came  along  leisurely,  like  a  man  to 
whom  it  is  equally  indifferent  whether 
he   is  seen   or  not.     On   arriving  at  the 


door  he  dismounted,  fastened  up  his 
horse,  and  ascended  the  stairs.  As  on 
the  day  before,  his  face  was  grave  and 
pensive,  his  compressed  lips  indicated 
some  fixed  determination,  and  D'Har- 
mental received  him  with  a  smile,  which 
met  with  no  answer  on  the  captain's  face. 
D'Harmental  at  a  glance  took  in  all  these 
different  signs. 

'•'Well,  captain,"  said  he,  "  I  see  that 
3^ou  are  still  punctuality  itself." 

''It  is  ai  military. habit,  chevalier,  and 
is  not  astonishing  in  an  old  soldier." 

"  I  did  not  doubt  you,  but  you  might 
not  have  been  able  to  meet  your  men." 

"  I  told  you  I  knew  where  to  find  them." 

"  And  where  are  they  ?" 

"  In  the  horse-market  at  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin." 

"Are  you  not  afraid  they  will  be  no- 
ticed ?" 

"How  should  twelve  or  fifteen  men 
dressed  as  peasants  be  noticed  among 
three  hundred  other  peasants,  buying  and 
selling  horses  ?  It  is  like  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay,  which  none  but  mj^self  can 
find." 

'•But  how  can  these  men  accompany 
you,  captain  ?  " 

"The  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Each 
one  has  bargained  for  the  horse  which 
suits  him.  Each  one  has  offered  a  price, 
to  which  the  vendor  replies  by  another. 
I  arrive,  give  to  each  twenty-five  or  thirty 
louis.  Every  one  paj^s  for  his  horse,  has 
it  saddled,  mounts,  slips  into  the  holsters 
the  pistols  which  he  has  in  his  belt,  and, 
\)y  a  different  route,  arrives  at  a  given 
place  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  at  four 
o'clock.  Then  only  I  explain  to  them  for 
what  they  are  wanted.  I  again  distribute 
money,  put  myself  at  the  head  of  rax 
squadron,  and  go  to  the  work — supposing 
that  you  and  I  agree  on  the  conditions." 

"  Well,  these  conditions,  captain,"  said 
D'Harmental,  "let  us  discuss  them,  and 
I  think  I  have  arranged  so  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  to  offer 
you." 

"Let  us  hear  thom,"  said  Roquefinette, 
sitting  down  hy  the  table. 

"  First,  double  the  sum  you  received  last 
time,"  said  the  chevalier. 
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"Ah!"  said  Roquefinette.,  "I  do  not 
care  for  inone3'.*' 

'•'What!  you  do  not  care  for  mone}^ 
captain  ?" — "  Not  the  least  in  the  world," 

"  What  do  3''ou  care  for,  then  ?  " 

"  A  position." 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'•'  I  mean,  chevalier,  that  every  day  I 
am  four-and-twenty  hours  older,  and  that 
with  ag-e  comes  philosophy." 

"Well,  captain,"  said  D'Harmental, 
heg"inning-  to  be  seriousl}^  uneas^',  "  what 
is  the  ambition  of  y6ur  philosophy  ?  " 

'•'I  have  told  you,  chevalier,  a  position 
suitable  to  my  loni^  services  —  not  in 
France,  3'ou  understand.  In  France  I 
have  too  man^''  enemies,  beginning"  with 
the  lieutenant  of  police  ;  but  in  Spain,  for 
instance.  Ah  !  that  would  suit  me  well. 
A  fine  country — beautiful  women — plenty 
of  doubloons  I  Decidedly,  I  should  like  a 
rank  in  Spain." 

"The  thing  is  possible;  it  depends  on 
the  rank  you  desire." 

"Well,  you  know,  chevalier,  when  one 
is  wishing,  it  is  as  well  to  wish  for  some- 
thing worth  the  trouble." 

"You  make  me  uneasj'',  monsieur," 
said  D'Harmental,  "  for  I  have  not  the 
seals  of  King  Philip,  to  sign  brevets  in 
his  name.     But  never  mind  ;  speak." 

"Well,"  said  Roquefinette,  "I  see  so 
many  greenhorns  at  the  heads  of  regi- 
ments, that  I  also  have  thought  of  being 
a  colonel." 

"  Colonel  ?     Impossible  !  " 

"  Why  so?" 

"  Because,  if  they  make  you  a  colonel, 
you  who  only  hold  a  secondary'  position 
in  the  affair,  what  am  I  to  ask,  I,  Avho 
am  at  the  head  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  verj^  thing  :  I  wish  to 
change  positions  for  the  moment.  You 
remember  w^hat  I  said  to  you  on  a  certain 
evening  in  the  Rue  du  Valois  ?  " 

"Aid  my  memory,  captain.  I  have 
unfortunately  forgotten." 

"  I  told  3^ou  that  if  I  had  an  affair  like 
this  to  manage,  things  would  go  better, 
I  added  that  I  would  speak  to  3'ou  of  it 
again.     I  do  so  now." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about, 
captain  ?  " 


"A  simple  matter,  chevalier.  We  made 
a  first  attempt  together,  which  failed. 
Then^'ou  changed  batteries  :  j'ou  thought 
you  could  do  without  me,  and  you  failed 
again.  The  first  time  you  failed  at  night, 
and  without  noise  :  we  each  went  our 
own  way,  and  there  was  nothing  known 
about  it.  The  second  time,  on  the  con- 
trar^^  3'ou  failed  in  broad  daylight,  and 
with  an  eclat  which  has  compromised  all; 
so  that  if  3'ou  do  not  save  3'ourselves  b3'  a 
bold  stroke,  you  are  all  lost,  as  Dubois  has 
3'our  names;  and  to-morrow  —  to-night 
perhaps — you  ma3'  be  all  arrested,  knights, 
barons,  dukes,  and  princes.  Now,  there 
is  in  the  world  one  man,  and  one  onl3'', 
who  can  free  3'OU  from  3^our  troubles — 
that  man  is  Captain  Roquefinette,  and 
3^ou  off"er  him  the  same  place  he  held  be- 
fore !  Fie,  chevalier ! — 3'ou  wish  to  bar- 
gain with  him.  Remember,  pretensions 
increase  with  the  services  to  be  rendered. 
I  am  now^  an  important  personage.  Treat 
me  as  such,  or  I  put  m3'-  hands  in  n^v 
pockets,  and  leave  Dubois  to  do  as  he 
likes." 

D'Harmental  bit  his  lips,  but  he  under- 
stood that  he  had  to  treat  with  a  man 
who  was  accustomed  to  sell  his  services 
as  dear  as  possible ;  and  as  what  the  cap- 
tain said  of  their  necessit3'  was  literalh- 
true,  he  restrained  his  impatience  and  his 
pride. 

"'  Then  3'ou  wish  to  be  a  colonel  ?  " 

" That  is  m3^  idea." 

"  But  suppose  I  make  you  this  promise, 
who  can  answer  that  I  have  influence 
enough  to  ratifv  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  chevalier,  I  reckon  on  managing 
m3'  little  affairs  myself." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"At  Madrid." 

"  Who  told  3'ou  that  I  shall  take  3'ou 
there?" 

"'  I  do  not  know  if  3-ou  will  take  me 
there,  but  I  know^  that  I  shall  go  there." 

"  You,  to  Madrid  !     What  for  ?  " 

"To  take  the  regent." 

"  You  are  mad." 

"Come,  come,  chevalier,  no  big  words. 
You  ask  mv  conditions:  I  tell  them  a^ou. 
They  do  not  suit  3^ou  :  good-evening.  We 
are  not  the  worst  friends  for  that." 
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And  Roquefinette  rose,  took  his  hat, 
and  was  going  toward  the  door. 

'•'  What,  are  you  going  ?  " 

•*'  Certainl3\" 

''Butj'-ou  forget,  captain." 

'•'Ah!  it  is  true,"  said  Roquefinette, 
intentionally  mistaking  D'Harmental's 
meaning  :  ''you  gave  me  a  hundred  louis; 
I  must  give  you  an  account  of  them." 

He  took  his  purse  from  his  pocket. 

"A  horse,  thirty  louis;  a  pair  of  double- 
barreled  pistols,  ten  louis;  a  saddle,  bridle, 
etc.,  two  louis ;  total,  forty-two  louis. 
There  are  fifty-eight  louis  in  this  purse  ; 
the  horse,  pistols,  saddle,  and  bridle,  are 
3^ours.     Count,  we  are  quits." 

And  he  threw  the  purse  on  the  table. 

•'  But  that  is  not  what  I  haves  to  say  to 
you,  captain." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"That  it  is  impossible  to  confide  to  jow 
a  mission  of  such  importance." 

•'It  must  be  so,  nevertheless,  or  not  at 
all.  I  must  take  the  regent  to  Madrid, 
and  I  alone,  or  he  remains  at  the  Palais 
Royal." 

"  And  you  think  yourself  worthy'  to  take 
from  the  hands  of  Philippe  d'Orleans  the 
sword  which  conquered  at  Lerida  La  Pu- 
celle,  and  which  rested  by  the  scepter  of 
Louis  XIV.,  on  the  velvet  cushion  with 
the  golden  tassels  ?  " 

'•'  I  heard  in  Italy  that  Francis  L,  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  gave  up  his  to  a 
butcher." 

And  the  captain  pressed  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  once  more  approached  the  door. 

"Listen,  captain,"  said  D'Harmental, 
in  his  most  conciliating  tone  ;  "a  truce  to 
arguments  and  quotations;  let  us  split 
the  difference.  I  will  conduct  the  regent 
to  Spain,  and  you  shall  accompany  me." 

"  Yes,  so  that  the  poor  captain  may  be 
lost  in  the  dust  Avhich  the  dashing  cheva- 
lier excites,  and  that  the  brilliant  colonel 
may  throw  the  old  bandit  into  the  shade  ! 
Impossible,  chevalier,  impossible  !  I  will 
have  the  management  of  the  affair,  or  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  But  this  is  treason  !  "  cried  D'Har- 
mental. 

"  Treason,  chevalier  I  And  where  have 
you  seen,   if  you    please,    that    Captain 


Roquefinette  was  a  traitor?  Where  are 
the  agreements  which  I  have  made  and 
not  kept  ?  Where  are  the  secrets  which 
I  have  divulged  ?  I,  a  traitor  !  Good 
heavens,  chevalier,  it  was  only  the  day 
before  yesterday  that  I  was  offered  gold 
to  betray  j'ou,  and  I  refused  !  No,  no  I 
Yesterday  you  came  and  asked  me  to  aid 
3'ou  a  second  time.  I  told  you  that  I  was 
ready,  but  on  new  conditions.  Well,  I 
have  just  told  you  those  conditions.  Ac- 
cept them  or  refuse  them.  Where  do  you 
see  treason  in  all  this?  " 

"And  if  I  was  weak  enough  to  accept 
these  conditions,  monsieur,  do  ^'ou  im- 
agine that  the  confidence  which  her  royal 
highness  the  Duchesse  de  Maine  reposes 
in  the  Chevalier  d'Harmental  can  be 
transferred  to  Captain  Roquefinette?" 

'■  And  what  has  the  Duchesse  de  Maine 
to  remark  upon  in  this  ?  You  undertake 
a  piece  of  business.  There  are  material 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  your  executing 
it  j^ourself.  You  hand  it  over  to  me. 
That  is  all." 

"That  is  to  saj',"  answered  D'Har- 
mental, shaking  his  head,  "that  you  wish 
to  be  free  to  loose  the  regent,  if  the  regent 
offers  you,  for  leaving  him  in  France, 
twice  as  much  as  I  offer  you  for  taking 
him  to  Spain." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Roquefinette. 

"Hearken,  captain."  said  D'Harmen- 
tal, making  a  new  effort  to  retain  his 
sang-froid,  and  endeavoring  to  renev/  the 
negotiations,  "  I  will  give  you  twenty 
thousand  francs  down." 

"Trash,"  answered  the  captain. 

"I  will  take  you  with  me  to  Spain," 

"  Fiddlesticks." 

"And  I  engage  on  my  honor  to  obtain 
you  a  regiment." 

Roquefinette  began* to  hum  a  tune. 

"'  Take  care,"  said  D'Harmental;  "  it  is 
more  dangerous  for  you  now,  at  the  point 
at  wdiich  we  have  arrived,  and  with  the 
terrible  secrets  which  yon  know,  to  refuse 
than  to  accept." 

"  And  what  will  happen,  then,  if  I  re- 
fuse ?  "  asked  Roquefinette. 

"It  will  happen,  captain,  that  you  will 
not  leave  this  room." 

"  And  who  will  prevent  me  ?  " 
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"I !  "  cried  D'Har mental,  bounding-  be- 
fore the  door,  a  pistol  in  each  hand. 

"You?"  said  Roquefinette,  malting-  a 
step  toward  the  chevalier,  and  then  cross- 
ing- his  arms  and  reg-arding-  him  fixedly. 

''One  step  more,  captain,"  said  the 
chevalier,  ''  and  I  give  you  my  word  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out." 

"  You  blow  my  brains  out — you  I  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  for  that, 
that  you  should  not  tremble  like  an  old 
woman.  Do  you  know  what  you  will  do  ? 
You  will  miss  me ;  the  noise  will  alarm 
the  neig-hbors,  who  will  call  the  g-uard, 
and  they  will  question  me  as  to  the  rea- 
sons of  3^our  shooting  at  me,  and  I  shall 
be  oblig-ed  to  tell  them.'' 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  captain,"  cried 
the  chevalier,  uncocking  his  pistols,  and 
replacing  them  in  his  belt,  "  and  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  kill  you  more  honorably  than 
you  deserve.     Draw,  monsieur,  draw." 

And  D'Harmental,  leaning  his  left  foot 
against  the  door,  drew  his  sword,  and 
placed  himself  on  guard.  It  was  a  court 
sword,  a  thin  ribbon  of  steel,  set  in  a  gold 
handle.     Roquefinette  began  to  laugh. 

"  With  what  shall  I  defend  myself, 
chevalier  ?  Do  3' ou  happen  to  have  one 
of  3'our  mistress's  knitting  needles  here  ?"" 

"  Defend  yourself  with  your  own  sword, 
monsieur ;  long  as  it  is,  j^ou  see  that  I  am 
placed  so  that  I  cannot  make  a  step  to 
avoid  it." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  mj  dear  ?" 
said  the  captain,  addressing  his  blade. 

"  It  thinks  that  you  are  a  coward,  cap- 
tain," cried  D'Harmental,  '*  since  it  is 
necessary  to  strike  you  in  the  face  to  make 
you  fight."  And  with  a  movement  as 
quick  as  lightning,  D'Harmental  cut  the 
captain  across  the  face  with  his  rapier, 
leaving  on  the  cheek  a  long  blue  mark 
like  the  mark  of  a  whip, 

Roquefinette  gave  a  crj^  which  might 
have  been  taken  for  the  roaring  of  a  lion, 
and  bounding  back  a  step,  threw  himself 
on  guard,  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Then 
began  betAveen  these  two  men  a  duel,  ter- 
rible, hidden,  silent,  for  both  were  intent 
on  t-heir  work,  and  each  understood  what 
sort  of  an  adversarj^  he  had  to  contend 
with.     Bv  a  reaction,  verv  easv  to  be  un- 


derstood, it  was  now  D'Harmental  who 
was  calm,  and  Roquefinette  who  was  ex- 
cited. Ever}'  instant  he  menaced  D'Har- 
mental with  his  long  sword,  but  the  frail 
rapier  followed  it  as  iron  follows  the  load- 
stone, twisting  and  spinning  round  it  like 
a  viper.  At  the  end  of  about  five  minutes 
the  chevalier  had  not  made  a  single  lunge, 
but  he  had  parried  all  tliose  of  his  adver- 
sary. At  last,  on  a  more  rapid  thrust 
than  the  othei's,  he  came  too  late  to  the 
parrj',  and  felt  the  point  of  his  adversary's 
sword  at  his  breast.  At  the  same  time  a 
red  spot  spread  from  his  shirt  to  his  lace 
frill.  D'Harmental  saw  it,  and  with  a 
spring  engaged  so  near  to  Roquefinette 
that  the  hilts  almost  touched.  The  cap- 
tain instantl}'  saw  the  disadvantage  of  his 
long  sword  in  such  a  position.  A  thrust 
'•  sur  les  armes "  and  he  was  lost;  he 
made  a  spring  backward,  his  foot  slipped 
on  the  riewl3"-waxed  floor,  and  his  sword- 
hand  rose  in  spite  of  himself.  Almost 
b}^  instinct  D'Harmental  profited  \)y  it, 
lunged  within,  and  pierced  the  captain's 
chest,  where  the  blade  disappeared  to  the 
hilt.  D'Harmental  recovered  to  parr^^  in 
return,  but  the  precaution  w^as  needless ; 
the  captain  stood  still  an  instant,  opened 
his  ej^es  wildl^',  the  sword  dropped  from 
his  grasp,  and  pressing  his  two  hands  to 
the  wound,  he  fell  at  full  length  on  the 
floor.. 

''  Curse  the  rapier  !  "  murmured  he, 
and  expired  :  the  strip  of  steel  had  pierced 
his  heart. 

Still  D'Harmental  remained  on  guard, 
with  his  eye&  fixed  on  the  captain,  onh- 
lowering  his  sword  as  the  dead  man  let 
his  slip.  Finally-,  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  corpse,  but  this  corpse  had 
its  ej'es  open,  and  continued  to  look  at 
him.  Leaning  against  the  door,  the  chev- 
alier remained  an  instant  thunderstruck; 
his  hair  bristled,  his  forehead  became 
covered  with  perspiration,  he  did  not  dare 
to  move,  he  did  not  dare  to  speak,  his  vic- 
tory- seemed  to  him  a  dream.  Suddenly 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  man  set  in  a  last 
convulsion — the  partisan  was  dead,  and 
his  secret  had  died  with  him. 

'How  to  recognize,  in  the  midst  of  three 
hundred    peasants,    buying    and    selling 
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horses,  the  twelve  or  fifteen  pretended 
ones  who  were  to  carr\^  off  the  regent  ? 

D'Harmental  g-ave  a  low  cry  ;  he  would 
have  g-iven  ten  years  of  his  own  life  to  add. 
ton  minutes  to  that  of  the  captain.  He 
took  the  body  in  his  arms,  raised  it,  called 
it,  and,  seeing  his  reddened  hands,  let  it  fall 
into  a  sea  of  blood,  which,  following-  the 
inchnation  of  the  boards  down  a  channel 
in  the  floor,  reached  the  door,  and  began 
to  spread  over  the  threshold. 

At  that  moment,  the  horse,  which  was 
tied  to  the  shutter,  neighed  violently. 

D'Harmental  made  three  steps  toward 
the  door,  then  he  remembered  that  Ro- 
quefinet  te  might  have  some  memorandum 
about  him  which  might  serve  as  a  guide. 
In  spite  of  his  repug-nance,  he  searched 
the  pockets  of  the  corpse,  one  after  an- 
other, but  the  only  papers  he  found  were 
two  or  three  old  bills  of  restaurateurs, 
and  a  love-letter  from  La  Normande. 

Then,  as  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  in 
that  room,  he  filled  his  pockets  with  gold 
and  notes,  closed  the  door  after  him,  de- 
scended the  stairs  rapidly,  left  at  a  gallop 
toward  the  Rue  Gros  Chenet,  and  disap- 
peared round  the  angle  nearest  to  the 
Boulevard. 


CHAPTER   XXXVH. 

THE    SAVIOR    OF    FRANCE. 

While  these  terrible  events  were  going 
forward  in  the  attic  of  Madame  Denis's 
house,  Bathilde,  uneasy  at  seeing  her 
neighbor's  window  so  long  shut,  had 
opened  hers,  and  the  first  thing  she  saw 
was  the  dappled  gray  horse  attached  to 
the  shutter  ;  but  as  she  had  not  seen  the 
captain  go  in,  she  thought  that  the  steed 
was  for  Raoul,  and  that  reflection  im- 
mediately recalled  both  her  former  and 
present  fears. 

Bathilde  consequently  remained  at  the 
window,  looking  on  all  sides,  and  trying 
to  read  in  the  physiognomy  of  every 
passer-by  whether  that  individual  was  an 
actor  in  the  mysterious  drama  which  was 
preparing,  and  in  which  she  instinctively 
undei-stood  that  Raoul  was  to  play  the 
chief  part.  She  remained,  then,  with  a 
beating  heart,  her  neck  stretched  out,  and 
her  eyes  wandering  hither  and   thither. 


when  all  at  once  her  unquiet  glances  con- 
centrated on  a  point.  The  young  girl 
gave  a  cry  of  ]oy,  for  she  saw  Buvat 
coming  round  the  corner  from  the  Rue 
Montmartre.  Indeed,  it  was  the  worth}' 
caligraphist  in  person,  who,  looking  be- 
hind him  from  time  to  time^— as  if  he  feared 
pursuit  —  advanced  with  his  cane  hori- 
zontal, and  at  as  swift  a  run  as  his  little 
legs  permitted. 

While  he  enters,  and  embraces  his  ward, 
let  us  look  back  and.  relate  the  causes  of 
that  absence,  which,  doubtless,  caused  as 
much  uneasiness  to  our  readers  as  to 
Nanette  and  Bathilde. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  Buvat  — 
driven  b}'  fear  of  torture  to  the  revelation 
of  the  conspiracy — had  been  forced  by 
Dubois  to  make  every  day,  at  his  house, 
a  cop3'  of  the  documents  which  the  pre- 
tended Prince  de  Listhnay  had  given  him. 
It  was  thus  that  the  minister  of  the  regent 
had  successively  learned  all  the  projects 
of  the  conspirators,  which  he  had  de- 
feated \)y  the  arrest  of  Marshal  Villero}^ 
and  b}'-  the  convocation  of  parliament. 

Buvat  had  been  at  work  as  usual,  but 
about  four  o'clock,  as  he  rose,  and  took 
his  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  cane  in  the 
other,  Dubois  came  in  and  took  him  into 
a  little  room  above  that  where  he  had 
been  working,  and,  having  arrived  there, 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  apart- 
ment. Flattered  by  this  deference  of  the 
prime  minister's  to  his  judgment,  Buvat 
hastened  to  reply  that  he  thought  it  very 
agreeable. 

"So  much  the  better,"  answered  Du- 
bois, "  and  I  am  ver}^  glad  that  it  is  to 
your  taste,  for  it  is  yours." 

"Mine  !  "  cried  Buvat,  astonished. 
"  Certainly ;  is   it   astonishing    that    I 
should  wish  to  have  under  my  hand,  or 
rather,  under   my  e^'es,  a  personage  as 
important  as  yourself  ?  ' ' 

"  But,"  asked  Buvat,  "am  I  then  going 
to  live  in  the  Palais  Royal  ?  " 

"'  For  some  days,  at  least,"  answered 
Dubois. 

"Monseigneur,  let  me  at  all  events  in- 
form Bathilde." 

"  That  is  just  the  thing.  Bathilde  must 
not  be  informed." 


Thk  bodt  of  thk  captain  lay  stretched  on  the  flooij,  swimming  in  a  sea  of 
BLOOD.— Pa r/c  408. 
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"  But  you  will  peruiil  that  the  first 
time  I  go  out — " 

**'As  long'  as  3"0u  remain  here  you  will 
not  go  out." 

•'  But,"  cried  Buvat,  with  terror,  ''  but 
I  am  then  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  A  State  prisoner,  as  you  have  said, 
my  dear  Buvat  :  but  calm  3'ourself  ;  j-our 
captivity  will  not  be  long,  and  while  it 
lasts  we  will  take  of  3'ou  all  the  care 
which  is  the  due  of  the  savior  of  Franco, 
for  3'ou  have  saved  France,  Monsieur 
Buvat." 

"  I  have  saved  France,  and  here  I  am 
a  prisoner  under  bolts  and  bars  !  " 

^'  And  where  on  earth  do  3'ou  see  bolts 
and  bars,  vay  dear  Buvat  ?  "  said  Dubois, 
laughing  ;  *'  the  door  shuts  with  a  latch, 
and  has  not  even  a  lock  :  as  to  the  win- 
dow, 5'^ours  looks  on  the  gardens  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  has  not  even  a  lattice 
to  intercept  the  view,  a  superb  view — you 
are  lodged  here  like  the  regent  himself." 

"  Oh,  vay  little  room  !  Oh,  my  terrace  !  " 
cried  Buvat,  letting  himself  sink  exhausted 
on  a  seat. 

Dubois,  who  had  no  other  consolation  to 
bestow  upon  Buvat,  went  out,  and  placed 
a  sentinel  at  the  door.  The  explanation 
of  this  step  is  eas3^  Dubois  feared  that, 
seeing  the  arrest  of  Villero}'-,  they  w^ould 
suspect  from  whence  the  information 
came,  and  would  question  Buvat,  and 
that  he  would  confess  all.  This  confes- 
sion would,  doubtless,  have  arrested  the 
conspirators  in  the  midst  of  their  schemes, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  Dubois,  informed 
beforehand  of  all  their  plans,  wished  to 
see  carried  to  a  point,  so  \hat  in  crushing 
one  monster  rebellion  he  "might  put  an  end 
to  all  lesser  ones. 

Toward  eight  o'clock,  as  dajiight  began 
to  fade,  Buvat  heard  a  great  noise  at  his 
door,  and  a  sort  of  metallic  clashing, 
which  did  not  tend  to  reassure  him.  He 
had  heard  plenty  of  lamentable  stories  of 
State  prisoners  who  had  been  assassinated 
in  their  prisons,  and  he  rose  trembling 
and  ran  to  the  window.  The  court  and 
gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  full  of 
people,  the  galleries  began  to  be  lighted 
up,  the  whole  scene  was  full  of  gayety  and 
light.     He  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  think- 


ing perhaps  that  he  might  be  bidding  a 
last  adieu  to  that  life  and  animation.  At 
that  instant  the  door  was  opened  ;  Buvat 
turned  round  shuddering,  and  saw  two 
tall  footmen  in  red  livery  bringing  in  a 
well-supplied  table.  The  metallic  noise 
which  had  so  much  disturbed  him  had 
been  the  clattering  of  the  silver  plates 
and  dishes. 

Buvat's  first  impression  was  one  of 
thankfulness  to  Heaven,  that  so  immi- 
nent a  danger  as  that  which  he  had 
feared  had  changed  into  such  a  satisfac- 
tory event.  But  immediately  the  idea 
struck  him  that  the  deadly'  intentions 
held  toward  him  were  still  the  same,  and 
that  onh^  the  mode  of  their  execution 
were  changed — instead  of  being  assassi- 
nated, like  Jeansans-Peur,  or  the  Due  de 
Guise,  he  was  going  to  be  poisoned,  like 
the  Dauphin,  or  the  Due  de  Burgund3\ 
He  threw  a  rapid  glance  on  the  two  foot- 
men, and  thought  he  remarked  something- 
somber  wiiich  denoted  the  agents  of  a 
secret  vengeance.  From  this  instant  his 
determination  was  taken,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  scent  of  the  dishes,  which  appeared 
to  him  an  additional  proof,  he  refused  all 
sustenance,  saying  majesticalh'  that  he 
was  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 

The  footmen  looked  at  each  other  know- 
ingh\  Thej'  were  tw^o  sharp  fellows,  and 
had  understood  Buvat's  character  at  a 
glance,  and  not  understanding  a  man  not 
being  hungry  when  before  a  pheasant 
stuffed  with  truffles,  or  not  thirst3''  be- 
fore a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  had  pene- 
trated the  prisoner's  fears  pretty  quickly. 
They  exchanged  a  few  w^ords  in  a  low- 
tone,  and  the  boldest  of  the  two,  seeing 
that  there  w^as  a  means  of  drawing  some 
profit  from  the  circumstances,  advanced 
toward  Buvat,  who  recoiled  before  him  as 
far  as  the  room  would  allow. 

''Monsieur,"  said  he,  in  a  reassuring 
tone,  "'we  understand  your  fears,  and,  as 
we  are  honest  servants,  we  will  show  3-0U 
that  w-e  are  incapable  of  lending- ourselves 
to  the  dealings  w^hich  you  suspect ;  con- 
sequentl}',  during  the  whole  time  thatj'ou 
remain  here,  my  comrade  and  I,  each  in 
our  turn,  will  taste  all  the  dishes  which 
are  brought  you,  and  all  the  wines  which 
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are  sent  in,  happj'  if  by  our  devotion  \vc 
can  restore  your  tranquillit}-," 

"  Monsieur, ".answci^ed  Buvat,  asliamed 
that  his  secret  sentiments  had  been  dis- 
covered thus,  ''monsieur,  you  are  very 
polite,  but  in  truth  I  am  neither  hungry 
nor  thirsty," 

"Never  mind,  monsieur,"  said  tlie 
man,  "as  mV  comrade  and  myself  de- 
sire not  to  leave  the  smallest  doubt  on 
your  mind,  we  will  execute  what  Ave  have 
offered.  Comtois,  my  friend,"  continued 
the  fellow,  sitting-  down  in  the  place  which 
had  been  intended  for  Buvat,  •'•  do  me  the 
favor  to  help  me  to  a  little  of  that  soup, 
a  wing  of  that  pullet  in  rice,  a  glass  of 
that  Chambertin,  there— to  your  health, 
monsieur," 

"Monsieur,"  said  Buvat,  opening  his 
eyes,  and  looking  at  the  footman  who 
was  dining  so  impudentl}^  in  his  stead, 
'*  monsieur,  it  is  I  who  am  your  servant, 
and  I  should  wish  to  know  your  name,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  in  my  memory  by  the 
side  of  that  of  the  good  jailer  who  gave 
to  Comte  I'Ancien  a  similar  proof  of  de- 
votion to  that  which  you  give  me," 

"Monsieur,"  answ^ered  the  footman 
modestly,  "I  am  called  Bourguignon, 
and  here  is  my  comrade  Comtois,  whose 
turn  for  devotion  will  come  to-morrow, 
and  who,  when  the  moment  shall  have 
arrived,  will  not  be  behindhand.  Com- 
tois, my  friend,  a  slice  of  that  pheasant, 
and  a  glass  of  champagne.  Do  you  not 
see  that,  in  order  to  reassure  monsieur 
completely,  I  must  taste  everything; 
it  is  a  severe  test,  I  know,  but  where 
would  be  the  merit  of  being  an  honest 
man  if  it  did  not  sometimes  bring  trials 
hke  the  present  ?  To  your  health,  Mon- 
sieur Buvat," 

"  Heaven  preserve  yours,  Monsieur 
Bourguignon." 

"  Now,  Comtois,  hand  me  the  dessert, 
so  that  I  may  leave  no  doubt  on  Monsieur 
Buvat's  mind," 

"  Monsieur  Bourguignon,  I  beg  you  to 
beheve  that,  if  I  had  any,  they  are  com- 
pleteh'^  dissipated." 

"■  No,  monsieur,  no,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
you  still  have  some.  Comtois,  my  friend, 
now  the  hot  coffee,  very  hot ;  I  wish  to 


drink  it  exactly  as  monsieur  would  have 
done,  and  I  presume  it  is  thus  that  mon- 
sieur likes  it." 

"Boiling,  monsieur,  boiling,"  answered 
Buvat,  bowing. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Bourguignon,  sipping  his 
coffee,  and  raising  his  eyes  blissfully  to 
the  ceiling,  "  you  are  right,  monsieur.  It 
is  only  so  that  coffee  is  good — half-cold  it 
is  a  verj"  second-rate  beverage.  This,  I 
may  sa^',  is  excellent.  Comtois,  my  friend, 
receive  my  compliments,  you  wait  admi- 
rably ;  now  help  me  to  take  away  the 
table.  You  ought  to  know  that  there  is 
nothing  more  unpleasant  than  the  smell 
of  wines  and  viands  to  those  who  are  not 
hungry  nor  thirsty.  Monsieur,"  continued 
Bourguignon,  stepping  toward  the  door, 
which  he  had  carefull}'  shut  during  the 
repast,  and  which  he  opened  while  his 
companion  pushed  the  table  before  him, 
"  monsieur,  if  you  have  need  of  an3'thing, 
you  have  three  bells,  one  at  the  head  of 
your  bed,  and  two  at  the  mantelpiece. 
Those  at  the  fireplace  are  for  us,  that  at 
the  bed  for  your  valet-de-chambre." 

"Thank  you,  monsieur,"  said  Buvat, 
"you  are  too  good.  I  do  not  wish  to 
disturb  any  one." 

"'  Do  not  trouble  3'ourself    about  that, 
monsieur — monseigneur  desires  that  you 
should  make  yourself  at  home." 
"  Monseigneur  is  ver}-^  polite." 
"  Does  monsieur  require  anything  else?" 
"Nothing    more,    my    friend,    nothing- 
more,"  said  Buvat,  touched  b}^  so  much 
devotion;   "nothing,   except    to    express 
my  gratitude." 

"  I  have  only  done  my  duty,  mon- 
sieur," ansAvered  Bourguignon,  modestly, 
bowing  for  the  last  time,  and  shutting 
the  door, 

"  Ma  foi !  "  said  Buvat,  following  Bour- 
guignon with  his  eyes,  "  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  some  proverbs  are  great  liars. 
One  says,  'As  insolent  as  a  lackej^,'  and 
yet  here  is  an  individual  practicing  that 
calling,  who  nevertheless  could  not  possi- 
bly be  more  polite,  I  shall  never  believe 
in  proverbs  again,  or  rather,  I  shall  make 
a  difference  betwec^n  them," 

And  making  himself  this  promise,  Buvat 
found  himself  alone. 
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Nothing  makes  a  man  so  huni;ry  as  the 
sight  of  a  good  dinner ;  that  which  had 
just  been  eaten  under  the  good  man's 
very  eyes  surpassed  in  luxury  ever^'thing 
that  he  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  he  be- 
gan— influenced  by  the  decided  calls  of 
his  stomach — to  reproach  himself  for  his 
too  great  defiance  of  his  persecutors  ;  but 
it  was  too  late.  Buvat,  it  is  true,  might 
have  rung  for  Monsieur  Bourguignon,  and 
requested  a  second  dinner,  but  lie  was  of 
too  timid  a  character  for  that,  and  the 
result  was,  that  he  had  to  search  among 
his  stock  of  proverbs  for  the  most  consol- 
ing, and  having  found,  between  his  situa- 
tion and  the  proverb,  '"'He  who  sleeps 
dines,"  an  analog}^  which  seemed  to  him 
most  direct,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of 
it,  and,  as  he  could  not  dine,  to  endeavor 
at  least  to  sleep. 

But,  at  the  moment  of  taking  this  reso- 
lution, Buvat  found  himself  assailed  by 
new  fears.  Could  the.v  not  profit  b}'  his 
sleep  to  dispatch  him  ?  The  night  is  the 
time  of  ambushes — he  had  often  heard  his 
mother  tell  of  beds  wiiich,  hy  the  lowering 
of  their  canopies,  smothered  the  unfortu- 
nate sleeper;  of  beds  which  sank  through 
a  trap,  so  softU'  as  not  to  wake  the  occu- 
pant ;  finally,  of  secret  doors  opening  in 
panels,  and  even  in  furniture,  to  give 
entrance  to  assassins.  This  luxuriant 
dinner,  these  rich  wines,  had  t\\ev  not 
been  sent  him  to  insure  a  sounder  sleep  ? 
All  this  was  possible,  nay,  probable,  and 
Buvat,  who  felt  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation in  the  highest  deg-ree,  took  his 
candle,  and  commenced  a  most  ininute 
investigation.  After  having  opened  the 
doors  of  all  the  cupboards,  sounded  all  the 
paneling,  Buvat  had  gone  down  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  was  stretching  his 
head  timidly  under  the  bed,  when  he 
thought  he  heard  steps  behind  him.  The 
position  in  which  he  found  himself  did  not 
permit  him  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  he 
therefore  remained  motionless,  and  waited 
with  a  beating  heart.  After  a  few  seconds 
of  solemn  silence,  which  filled  Buvat  with 
vague  alarms,  a  voice  said  : 

"  Your  pardon ;  but  is  not  monsieur 
looking  for  his  nightcap  ?  " 

Buvat   was  discovered — there   was   no 


means  of  escaping  the  danger,  if  danger 
there  was.  He  therefore  drew  his  head 
from  under  the  bed,  took  his  candle,  and 
remaining  on  his  knees,  as  a  humble  and 
beseeching  posture,  he  turned  toward  the 
individual  who  had  just  addressed  him, 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man 
dressed  in  black,  and  carrying,  folded  up 
on  his  arm,  many  articles,  which  Buvat 
recognized  as  human  clothes. 

'•  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  Buvat,  seizing 
the  opening  which  was  offered  to  him, 
with  a  presence  of  mind  on  which  he 
secretly  congratulated  himself  :  ''  is  that 
search  forbidden  ?  " 

"  WhA'  did  not  monsieur,  instead  of 
troubling  himself,  ring  the  bell  ?  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  appointed  monsieur's 
valet-de-chambre,  and  I  h:ive  brought 
him  a  night-cap  and  night-shirt." 

And  with  these  words  the  valet-de- 
chambre  spread  out  on  the  bed  a  night- 
shirt, embroidered  with  flowers,  a  cap  of 
the  finest  lawn,  and  a  rose-colored  ribbon. 
Buvat,  still  on  his  knees,  regarded  him 
with  the  greatest  astonishment. 

"Now,"  said  the  valet-de-chambre, 
"  will  monsieur  allow  me  to  help  him  to 
undress  ?  " 

•'No,  monsieur,  no,"  said  Buvat,  ac- 
companying* the  refusal  with  the  sweetest 
smile  he  could  assume.  ''No,  I  am  ac- 
customed to  undress  m3^self.  I  thank  you, 
monsieur." 

The  valet-de-chambre  retired,  and  Bu- 
vat remained  alone. 

As  the  inspection  of  the  room  was  com- 
pleted, and  as  his  increasing  hunger  ren- 
dered sleep  more  necessary,  Buvat  began 
to  undress,  sighing  ;  placed — in  order  not 
to  be  left  in  the  dark — a  candle  on  the 
corner  of  the  chimney-piece,  and  sprang, 
with  a  groan,  into  the  softest  and  warm- 
est bed  he  had  ever  slept  on. 

"The  bed  is  not  sleep,"  is  an  axiom 
which  Buvat  might,  from  experience, 
have  added  to  the  list  of  his  true  prov- 
erbs. Either  from  fear  or  hunger,  Buvat 
passed  a  very  disturbed  night,  and  it  was 
not  till  near  morning  that  he  fell  asleep  : 
even  then  his  slumbers  were  peopled  with 
the  most  terrible  visions  and  nightmares. 
He  was  just  waking  from  a  dream  that 
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he  had  been  poisoned  by  a  leg-  of  mutton, 
when  the  valet-de-chambre  entered,  and 
asked  at  what  time  he  would  like  break- 
fast. 

Buvat  was  not  in  the  habit  of  break- 
fasting- in  bed,  so  he  rose  quickly,  and 
dressed  in  haste ;  he  had  just  finished, 
when  Messieurs  Bourg-uig'non  and  Com- 
tois  entered,  bringing-  the  breakfast,  as 
the  day  before  they  had  brought  the 
dinner. 

Then  took  place  a  second  rehearsal  of 
the  scene  which  we  have  before  related, 
with  the  exception  that  now  it  was  Mon- 
sieur Comtois  who  ate  and  Monsieur  Bour- 
g-uig-non  who  waited  ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  coffee,  and  Buvat,  who  had  taken 
nothing-  for  twentj^-four  hours,  saw  his 
dearly -loved  beverage,  after  having 
passed  from  the  silver  coffee-pot  into 
the  porcelain  cup,  pass  inLo  the  cavern- 
ous mouth  of  Monsieur  Comtois,  he  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  declared  that  his 
stomach  demanded  to  be  amused  with 
something,  and  that,  consequently,  he 
desired  that  they  would  leave  him  the 
coffee  and  a  roll.  This  declaration  ap- 
peared to  disturb  the  devotion  of  Mon- 
sieur Comtois,  who  was  nevertheless 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  one  cup 
of  the  odoriferous  liquid,  which,  together 
with  a  roll  and  the  sugar,  was  placed  on 
a  little  table,  while  the  two  scamps  car- 
ried off  the  rest  of  the  feast,  laughing  in 
their  sleeves. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  closed,  when 
Buvat  darted  toward  the  little  table, 
and,  witliout  even  waiting  to  dip  one 
into  the  other,  ate  the  bread  and  drank 
the  coffee ;  then,  a  little  comforted  by 
that  repast,  insufficient  as  it  was,  began 
to  look  at  things  in  a  less  gloomy  point 
of  view. 

In  truth,  Buvat  was  not  wanting  in  a 
certiiin  kind  of  good  sense,  and,  as  he  had 
passed  the  preceding  evening  and  night, 
and  entered  on  the  present  morning,  with- 
out interference,  he  began  to  understand 
that,  though  from  some  political  motive 
they  had  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  they 
were  far  from  wishing  to  shorten  his  days, 
and  surrounded  him,  on  the  contrary,  with 
cares,  of  which  he  had  never  before  been 


the  object.  He  had  seen  that  the  dinner 
of  the  da}'  before  was  better  th-an  his  ordi- 
nary dinner — that  the  bed  was  softer  than 
his  ordinary  bed — that  the  coffee  he  had 
just  drunk  possessed  an  aroma  which  the 
mixture  of  chicory  took  awaj^  from  his, 
and  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  the  elastic  couches  and  stuffed  chairs 
which  he  had  sat  upon  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  were  much  preferable  to  the 
hair  sofa  and  cane  chairs  of  his  own  estab- 
lishment. The  only  thing,  then,  which 
remained  to  trouble  him,  was  the  uneasi- 
ness which  Bathilde  would  feel  at  his  not 
returning.  He  had  for  an  instant  the 
idea — not  daring  to  renew  the  request 
which  he  had  made  the  day  before,  to 
have  news  of  him  sent  to  his  ward  —  of 
imitating  the  man  with  the  iron  mask, 
who  had  thrown  a  silver  plate  from  the 
window  of  his  prison  on  to  the  shore,  b}- 
throwing  a  letter  from  his  balcony  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  but 
he  knew  what  a  fatal  result  this  infrac- 
tion of  the  will  of  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars 
had  had  for  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  so 
that  he  feared,  by  such  an  action,  to  in- 
crease the  rigors  of  his  captivity,  which 
at  present  seemed  to  him  tolerable. 

The  result  of  all  these  reflections  was, 
that  Buvat  passed  the  morning  in  a  much 
less  agitated  manner  than  he  had  the 
evening  and  the  night ;  moreover,  his 
hunger — appeased  by  the  roll  and  the 
coffee — only  existed  in  the  form  of  that 
appetite  which  is  an  enjoyment  when  one 
is  sure  of  a  good  dinner.  Add  to  all  this 
tlie  particularly  cheerful  look-out  which 
the  prisoner  had  from  his  window,  and 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  mid-day 
arrived  without  too  many  sorrows,  or  too 
much  ennui. 

Exactly  at  one  o'clock  the  door  opened, 
and  the  table  reappeared  ready  laid,  and 
brought,  like  the  day  before  and  that 
morning,  by  the  two  valets.  But  this 
time,  it  was  neither  Monsieur  Bourguig- 
non  nor  Monsieur  Comtois  who  sat  down 
to  it.  Buvat  declared  himself  perfectly" 
reassured  concerning  the  intentions  of 
his  august  host;  he  thanked  Messieurs 
Comtois  and  Bourguignon  for  the  devo- 
tion of  which  each  in  turn  had  given  him 
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a  proof,  and  beg'ged  them  to  wait  upon 
liim  in  their  turn.  The  two  servants 
made  wry  faces,  but  obeyed.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  happ\'  disposition  in 
which  Buvat  now  was  became  more  bhss- 
ful  under  the  influence  of  a  g'ood  dinner. 
Buvat  ate  all  the  eatables,  drank  all  the 
drinkables,  and  at  last,  after  having- 
sipped  his  coffee — a  luxury'  which  he  usu- 
ally only  allowed  himself  on  Sundaj's — 
and  having-  capped  the  Arabian  nectar 
with  a  glass  of  Madame  Anfoux'  liquor, 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  state  bor- 
dering upon  ecstasy. 

That  evening  the  supper  was  equally 
successful;  but  as  Buvat  had  abandoned 
himself  at  dinner  rather  freely  to  the  con- 
sumption of  Chambertin  and  Sillery,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening-  he  found  him- 
self in  a  state  of  glorification  impossible 
to  describe.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  valet-de-chambre  entered,  in- 
stead of  finding-  him  like  the  evening- 
before,  with  his  head  under  the  bed,  he 
found  Buvat  seated  on  a  comfortable  sofa, 
his  feet  on  the  hobs,  his  head  leaning  back, 
his  eyes  winking-,  and  singing-  between  his 
teeth,  with  an  expression  of  infinite  ten- 
derness : 

"  Then  let  me  g-o, 
And  let  me  play, 
Beneath  the  hazel-tree." 

Which,  as  may  be  seen,  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  state  of  the  worthy 
writer  twenty-four  hours  before.  More- 
over, when  the  valet-de-chambre  offered 
to  help  him  to  undress,  Buvat,  who  found  a 
slight  difliculty  in  expressing- his  thoughts, 
contented  himself  with  smiling-  in  sign  of 
approbation ;  then  extended  his  arms  to 
have  his  coat  taken  off,  then  his  legs  to 
have  his  slippers  removed  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  his  state  of  exaltation,  it  is  onlj"  just  to 
Buvat  to  say,  that  it  was  only  when  he 
found  himself  alone  that  he  laid  aside  the 
rest  of  his  garments. 

This  time,  contrary  to  what  he  had  done 
the  day  before,  he  stretched  himself  out 
luxuriously  in  his  bed,  and  fell  asleep  in 
five  minutes,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  the 
Grand  Turk. 

He  awoke  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  having 
only  one  trouble — the  uneasiness  that  Ba- 


thilde  must  experience,  but  otherwise  per- 
fectly happ3-. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
breakfast  did  not  lessen  his  good  spirits  ; 
on  the  contrar}',  being-  informed  that  he 
might  write  to  Monsieur  tlie  Archbishop 
of  Cambray,  he  asked  for  paper  and  ink, 
which  were  brought  him,  took  from  his 
pocket  his  penknife,  which  never  left 
him,  cut  his  pen  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  commenced,  in  his  finest  writing,  a 
most  touching  request,  that  if  his  cap- 
tivity was  to  last,  Bathilde  might  be 
sent  for,  or,  at  least,  that  she  might  be 
informed,  that,  except  his  libertj^  he 
was  in  want  of  nothing,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  the  prime  minister. 

This  request,  to  the  caligraphy  of  which 
Buvat  had  devoted  no  little  care,  and 
whose  capital  letters  represented  differ- 
ent plants,  tr,ees,  or  animals,  occupied 
the  wortlw  writer  from  breakfast  till 
dinner.  On  sitting-  down  to  table  he 
gave  the  note  to  Bourguignon,  who 
charged  himself  with  carrying-  it  to  the 
prime  minister,  saying-  that  Comtois 
would  wait  during-  his  absence.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  Bourg-uignon  re- 
turned, and  informed  Buvat  that  mon- 
seigneur  had  gone  out,  but  that — in  his 
absence — the  petition  had  been  g-iven  to 
the  person  who  aided  him  in  his  public 
affairs,  and  that  person  had  requested 
that  Monsieur  Buvat  would  come  and 
see  him  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
dinner,  but  hoped  that  monsieur  would 
not  in  any  degi-ee  hurrj-  himself,  since  he 
who  made  the  request  was  dining  him- 
self. In  accordance  with  this  permission 
Buvat  took  his  time,  feasted  on  the  best 
cookery,  imbibed  the  most  generous 
wines,  sipped  his  coffee,  plaj^ed  with  his 
glass  of  liquor,  and  then — the  last  oper- 
ation completed — declared  in  a  resolute 
tone,  that  he  was  ready  to  appear  before 
the  substitute  of  the  prime  minister. 

The  sentinel  had  received  orders  to  let 
him  pass,  so  Buvat,  conducted  b}''  Bour- 
guignon, passed  proudly  by  him.  For 
some  time  they  followed  a  long  corridor, 
then  descended  a  staircase  ;  at  last  the 
footman  opened  a  door,  and  announced 
Monsieur  Buvat. 
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Buvat  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  labora- 
tory, situated  on  the  ground-floor,  with  a 
man  of  from  forty  to  forty-two,  who  was 
entirely  unknown  to  him,  and  who  was 
wery  simply  dressed,  and  occupied  in  fol- 
lowing-— at  a  blazing-  furnace — some  chem- 
ical experiment,  to  which  he  appeared  to 
attach  g-reat  importance.  This  man,  see- 
ing- Buvat,  raised  his  head,  and  having- 
looked  at  him  curiously — 

'•Monsieur,"   said   he,   ''are  yon  Jean 

Buvat  ?'" ''At  your  service,  monsieur," 

answered  Buvat,  bowing-, 

"  The  request  which  you  have  just  sent 
to  the  abbe  is  3'our  handwriting-  ?  " 

"My  own,  monsieur." 

^' You  write  a  fine  hand." 

Buvat  bowed,  with  a  proudly  modest 
smile. 

"The  abbe,"  continued  the  unknown, 
"has  informed  me  of  the  services  which 
you  have  rendered  us." 

"  Monseigneur  is  too  g-ood,"  murmured 
Buvat,  "it  was  not  worth  the  trouble." 

"How!  not  worth  the  trouble  ?  Indeed, 
Monsieur  Buvat,  it  was,  on  the  contrary', 
well  worth  the  trouble,  and  the  proof  is, 
that  if  3'ou  have  any  favor  to  ask  from 
the  regent,  I  will  charge  myself  with 
the  message." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Buvat,  "  since  you 
are  so  good  as  to  offer  to  interpret  mj'' 
sentiments  to  his  royal  highness,  have  the 
kindness  to  request  him,  when  he  is  less 
pressed,  if  it  is  not  too  inconvenient,  to 
pay  me  my  arrears." 

"How  !  your  arrears,  Monsieur  Buvat  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean,  monsieur,  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  employed  at  the  royal  librarj', 
but  that  for  six  3^ears  I  have  received  no 
salary." 

"And  how  much  do  your  arrears 
amount  to?  " 

"Monsieur,  I  must  have  a  pen  and  ink 
to  calculate  exactly." 

"Oh,  but  something  near  the  mark — 
calculate  from  memory." 

"To  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
odd  francs,  besides  the  fractions  of  sous 
and  deniers." 

"  And  you  wish  for  payment.  Monsieur 
Buvat  ?  " 


"  I  do  not  denj'  it,  monsieur  ;  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure." 

"  And  is  this  all  you  ask  ?  " 

"All." 

"  But  do  you  not  ask  anything  for  the 
service  which  you  have  just  rendered 
France  ? ' ' 

"Indeed,  monsieur,  I  should  like  per- 
mission to  let  my  ward  Bathilde  know 
that  she  may  be  eas}'  on  my  account,  and 
that  I  am  a  prisoner  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
I  would  also  ask — if.  it  would  not  be  impos- 
ing upon  _your  kindness  too  much — that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  pay  me  a  little 
visit,  but,  if  this  second  request  is  indis- 
creet, I  will  confine  mj^self  to  the  first." 

"We  will  do  better  than  that ;  the 
causes  for  which  you  were  retained  exist 
no  more,  and  we  are  going  to  set  you  at 
liberty ;  so  you  can  go  yourself  to  carry 
the  news  to  Bathilde." 

"  What,  monsieur,  what  !"  cried  Buvat; 
"  am  I,  then,  no  longer  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  You  can  go  -when  j'-ou  like." 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  3'our  very  humble  ser- 
vant, and  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
you  my  respects." 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur  Buvat,  one  word 
more." "  Two,  monsieur." 

"'  I  repeat  to  you  that  France  is  under 
obligations  to  .you,  which  she  will  acquit. 
Write,  then,  to  the  regent,  inform  him  of 
what  is  due  to  a^'ou,  show  him  \"our  situa- 
tion, and  if  you  have  a  particular  desire 
for  anything,  say  so  boldl3^  I  guarantee 
that  he  will  grant  .your  request." 

"  Monsieur,  3'^ou  are  too  good,  and  I  shall 
not  fail.  I  hope,  then,  that  out  of  the  first 
mone3^  which  comes  into  the  treasur3'- — " 

"You  will  be  paid.  I  give  you  my 
W'Ord." 

"'  Monsieur,  this  ver3'  day  m3^  petition 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  regent." 

"And  to-morrow  you  will  be  paid." 

"Ah,  monsieur,  what  goodness  !  " 

"  Go,  Monsieur  Buvat,  go ;  3'our  ward 
expects  3'ou." 

"  You  are  right,  monsieur,  but  she  will 
lose  nothing  b3'  having  waited  for  me, 
since  I  bring  her  such  good  news.  I  ma3' 
have  the  honor  of  seeing  3^ou  again,  mon- 
sieur. Ah  !  pardon,  would  it  be  an  indis- 
cretion to  ask  your  name  ?  " 
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"  Monsieur  Philippe." 

**  Au  revoir  !  Monsieur  Philippe  !  " 

''Adieu!  Monsieur  Buvat.  One  instant 
— I  must  g'ive  orders  that  they  are  to 
allow  you  to  pass." 

At  these  words  he  rang  :  an  usher  ap- 
peared.    "  Send  Ravanne." 

The  usher  went  out ;  a  few  seconds  after- 
ward a  3'oung-  officer  of  guards  entered. 

"  Ravanne,"  said  Monsieur  Philippe, 
"  conduct  this  gentleman  to  the  gate  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  There  he  is  free  to  go 
where  he  wishes." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  answered  the 
young  officer, 

A  cloud  passed  over  Buvat's  eyes,  and 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  ask  who  it  was 
that  was  being  called  monseigneur,  but 
Ravanne  did  not  leave  him  time. 

''Come,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "1  await 
you." 

Buvat  looked  at  Monsieur  Philippe  and 
the  page  with  a  stupefied  air;  but  the 
latter — not  understanding  his  hesitation 
— renewed  his  invitation  to  follow.  Buvat 
obeyed,  drawing  out  his  handkercliief, 
and  wiping  his  foreiiead. 

At  the  door,  the  sentinel  wished  to  stop 
Buvat. 

"  By  the  order  of  his  royal  highness 
Monseigneur  the  Regent,  monsieur  is 
free,"  said  Ravanne. 

The  soldier  presented  arms,  and  allowed 
him  to  pass. 

Buvat  thought  he  should  faint,  he  felt 
his  legs  fail  him,  and  leaned  against  a 
wall. 

"What  is  the  matter,  monsieur?" 
asked  his  guide. 

"Pardon,  monsieur,"  murmured  Bu- 
vat, "but  who  is  the  person  to  whom  I 
have  just  had  the  honor  of  speaking  ?  " 

"Monseigneur  the  Regent  in  person." 

"Not  possible  !  " 

"  Not  only  possible,  but  true." 

"  What  I  it  was  the  regent  himself  who 
promised  to  paj'  me  my  arrears  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  what  he  promised  you, 
bat  I  know  that  the  person  who  gave  me 
the  order  to  accompany  j^ou  was  the 
regent." 

"But  he  told  me  he  was  called  Phil- 
ippe." 


"Well,  he  is — Philippe  d'Orleans." 

"'  That  is  true,  monsieur,  that  is  true, 
Philippe  is  his  Christian  name.  The 
regent  is  a  brave  man,  and  when  I  re- 
member that  there  exist  scoundrels  who 
conspire  against  him — against  a  man  who 
has  promised  to  pay  me  my  arrears — but 
the}^  deserve  to  be  hanged,  all  of  them,  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered, burned  alive  ;  do  not  you  think  so, 
monsieur?  " 

"Monsieur,"  .said  Ravanne,  laughing, 
"I  have  no  opinion  on  matters  of  such 
importance.  We  are  at  the  gate ;  I 
should  be  happ}^  to  accompany  ^-ou 
further,  but  monseigneur  leaves  in  half 
an  hour  for  the- Abbey  of  Chelles,  and,  as 
he  has  some  orders  to  give  me  before  his 
departui'e,  I  am — to  my  great  regret — 
obliged  to  quit  you." 

"All  the  regret  is  on  my  side,  mon- 
sieur," said  Buvat,  graciously,  and  an- 
swering b\'  a  profound  bow  to  the  slight 
nod  of  the  young  man,  who,  when  Buvat 
raised  his  head,  had  alread}'  disappeared. 
This  departure  left  Buvat  perfectly  free 
in  his  movements,  and  he  profited  therebj"- 
to  take  his  way  down  the  Place  des  Vic- 
toires  toward  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu, 
round  the  corner  of  which  he  turned  at  the 
ver\"  moment  when  D'Harmental  ran  his 
sword  through  the  body  of  Roquefinette. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  poor  Bathilde 
— who  was  far  from  suspecting  what  was 
passing  in  her  neighbor's  room — had  seen 
her  guardian,  and  had  rushed  to  meet  him 
on  the  stairs,  where  Buvat  and  she  had 
met  at  the  third  flight. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  father,"  cried  Ba- 
thilde, remounting  the  staircase  in  Buvat's 
arms,  and  stopping  to  embrace  him  at 
every  step,  "where  have  you  been? 
What  has  happened  ?  How  is  it  that 
we  have  not  seen  you  since  Monday? 
What  uneasiness  you  have  caused  us, 
mon  Dieu  !  But  something  extraordinary 
must  have  occurred." 

"Yes,  most  extraordinary,"  answered 
Buvat. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  tell  then  me,  first, 
whare  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"From  the  Palais  Ro3\al." 

"What!  from  the  Palais   Roval :  and 
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witli  whom  were  you  stopping-  at  the 
Palais  Rojal?" 

'•  The  reg-ent." 

••  You  with  the  reg:ent !  and  what 
about?  " 

'•  I  was  a  prisoner." 

•■'  A  prisoner — you  !  " 

''A  State  prisoner." 

''  And  why  were  yon  a  prisoner  ?  " 

'^  Because  I  have  saved  France." 

"Oh,  father!  are  ^-ou  mad?"  cried 
Bathilde,  terrified. 

'•'No,  but  tliere  has  been  enougli  to 
mal^e  me  so  if  I  had  not  had  a  pretty 
strong-  liead." 

"  Oh,  explain,  for  God's  sake  !  " 

"  Fancy  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  the  regent." 

"Oh,  monDieu  !" 

"'  And  that  I  belong-ed  to  it." 

'•'You?" 

'•'  Yes,  I,  without  being — tliat  is  to  say, 
you  know  that  Prince  de  Listhnay  ?  " 

"Well!" 

'•'A  sham  prince,  my  child,  a  sham 
prince  I  " 

•'  But  the  copies  which  you  made  for 
him  ?  " 

•'•'  Manifestoes,  proclamations,  incen- 
diary papers,  a  general  revolt,  Brittan}^ 
— Normand}'^ — the  States-General — king- 
of  Spain — I  have  discovered  all  this." 

"  You  ?  "  cried  Bathilde,  horrified. 

•' '  Yes,  I ;  and  the  reg-ent  has  called  me 
the  savior  of  France — me  ;  and  is  g-oing- 
to  paj^  me  m3^  arrears." 

"  My  father,  ni}'  father,  you  talk  of 
conspirators,  do  you  remember  the  name 
of  any  of  them  ?  " 

'•'  Firstly,  Monsieur  the  Due  de  Maine  : 
fancy  that  miserable  bastard  conspiring- 
ag-ainst  a  man  like  Monseig-neur  the  Re- 
g-ent. Then  a  Count  de  Laval,  a  Marquis 
de  Pompadour,  a  Baron  de  Valef,  the 
Prince  de  Cellamare,  the  Abbe  Brigand, 
that  abominable  Abbe  Brigand  !  Think 
of  my  having-  copied  the  list." 

"My  father,"  said  Bathilde,  shudder- 
ing with  fear,  "  m^^  father,  among  all 
those  names,  did  you  not  see  the  name — 
the  name — of — Chevalier — Raoul  D'Har- 
mental  ?  " 

"  That  I  did,"  cried  Buvat,  "'  the  Chev- 


alier Raoul  d'Harmental — why  he  is  the 
head  of  the  company  :  but  the  regent 
knows  them  all,  and  this  very  evening 
they  will  all  be  arrested,  and  to-morrow 
hanged,  drawn,  quartered,  broken  on  the 
wheel." 

"Oh,  luckless,  shameful,  that  j^ou  are!" 
cried  Bathilde,  wringing  her  hands  wildly; 
"  30U  have. killed  the  man  whom  I  love — 
but,  I  swear  to  you,  by  the  memory  of 
ni}^  mother,  that  if  lie  dies,  I  will  die 
also  !  " 

And  thinking  that  she  might  still  be  in 
time  to  warn  D'Harmental  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  him,  Bathilde  left  Buvat 
confounded,  darted  to  the  door,  flew  down 
the  staircase,  cleared  the  street  at  two 
bounds,  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and,  breath- 
less, terrified,  dying,  hurled  herself  against 
the  door  of  D'Harmental's  room,  which, 
badly  closed  b\'  the  chevalier,  yielded  be- 
fore her,  exposing  to  her  view  the  body  of 
the  captain  stretched  on  the  floor,  and 
swimming  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

At  this  sight,  so  widel}^  different  from 
what  she  expected,  Bathilde,  not  thinking 
tliat  she  might  perhaps  be  compromising 
her  lover,  sprang  toward  the  door,  calling 
for  help,  but  on  reaching  the  threshold, 
either  from  weakness,  or  from  the  blood, 
her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  backward 
with  a  terrible  cry. 

The  neighbors  came  running  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  cr^^,  and  found  that  Bathilde 
had  fainted,  and  that  her  head,  in  falling 
against  the  angle  of  the  door,  had  been 
badly  wounded. 

They  carried  Bathilde  to  Madame  Den- 
is's room,  and  the  good  woman  hastened 
to  offer  her  hospitality. 

As  to  Captain  Roquefinette,  as  he  had 
torn  off  the  address  of  the  letter  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket  to  light  his  pipe  with, 
and  had  no  other  paper  to  indicate  his 
name  or  residence,  they  carried  his  body 
to  the  Morgue,  where,  three  days  after- 
ward, it  was  recognized  by  La  Normande. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

GOD    DISPOSES. 

D'Harmental,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
set  off  at  a  gallop,  feeling  that  he  had  not 
an  instant  to  lose  in  bringing  about  the 
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chang-es  which  the  death  of  Captain  Ro- 
quefinette  rendered  necessary  in  his  haz- 
ardous enterprise.  In  the  liope  of  recog- 
nizing- b}^  some  sign  the  individuals  who 
were  destined  lo  play  the  part  of  super- 
numeraries in  this  great  drama,  Ik-  fol- 
lowed the  boulevards  as  far  as  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin,  and  having  arrived  tliere, 
turned  to  the  left,  and  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  horse  market  :  it  was  there,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
sham  peasants  enlisted  by  Roqueflnette 
waited  the  orders  of  their  captain.  But, 
as  the  deceased  had  said,  no  sign  pointed 
out  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  who  were 
the  men,  clothed  like  the  rest,  and  scarce- 
1\'  known  to  each  other.  D'Harmental, 
therefore,  sought  vainly ;  all  the  faces 
were  unknown  to  him ;  buj'ers  and  sellers 
appeared  equally  indifferent  to  everything 
except  the  bargains  which  they  were  con- 
cluding-. Twice  or  thrice,  after  having 
approached  persons  whom  he  fancied  he 
recognized  as  false  bargainers,  he  went 
away  without  even  speaking  to  them,  so 
great  was  the  probability,  that,  among 
the  five  or  six  hundred  individuals  who 
were  on  the  ground,  the  chevalier  would 
make  some  mistake  which  might  be  not 
only  useless,  but  even  dangerous. 

The  situation  was  pitiable  :  D'Harmen- 
tal  unquestionabl,y  had  there,  ready  to 
his  hand,  all  the  means  necessary  to  the 
happy  completion  of  his  plot,  but  he  had, 
in  killing  the  captain,  broken  with  his  own 
hand  the  thread  which  should  have  served 
him  as  a  clew  to  them,  and,  the  center 
link  broken,  the  whole  chain  had  become 
useless. 

D'Harmental  bit  his  lips  till  the  blood 
came,  and  wandered  to  and  fro,  from  end 
to  end  of  the  market,  still  hoping  that 
some  unforeseen  event  would  get  him  out 
of  his  difficulty.  Time,  however,  flowed 
awa}',  the  market  j)resented  the  same  as- 
pect, no  one  spoke  to  him,  and  two  peas- 
ants to  whom  despair  had  caused  him  to 
address  some  ambiguous  words,  had  op- 
ened their  eyes  and  mouths  in  such  pro- 
found astonislmient  that  he  had  instantly 
broken  off  tlie  conversation,  convinced 
that  he  was  mistaken. 

Five  o'clock  struck. 


At  eight  or  nine  the  regent  would  re- 
pair to  Chelles,  there  was  therefore  no 
time  to  be  lost,  pai-ticularly  as  this  am- 
buscade was  the  last  i-esource  for  the  con- 
spirators, who  might  be  arrested  at  any 
moment,  and  who  staked  their  remaining 
hopes  on  this  last  throw.  D'Harmental 
did  not  conceal  from  himself  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation;  he  had  claimed  for 
himself  the  honor  of  the  enterprise  ;  on 
him  therefore  rested  all  the  responsibility 
— and  that  responsibility  was  terrible. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  found  himself  in 
one  of  those  situations  wiiere  courage  is 
useless,  and  w'here  human  will  shatters 
itself  against  an  impossibility,  and  where 
the  last  chance  is  to  confess  one's  weak- 
ness, and- ask  aid  from  those  who  expect 
it  of  us.  But  D'Harmental  was  a  man 
of  determination  :  his  resolution  w^as  soon 
taken — he  took  a  last  turn  round  the 
market  to  see  if  some  conspirator  would 
not  betray  himself  by  his  impatience : 
but,  seeing  that  all  faces  retained  their 
expression  of  unconcern,  he  put  his  horse 
to  the  gallop,  rode  down  the  Boulevards, 
gained  the  Faubourg-  Saint  Antoine,  dis- 
mounted at  No.  15,  went  up  the  staircase, 
opened  the  door  of  a  little  room,  and 
found  himself  in  the  company  of  Madame 
de  Maine,  Laval,  Valef,  Pompadour,  Male- 
zieux  and  Brigand. 

A  general  cry  arose  on  seeing  him. 

D'Harmental  related  everything:  the 
pretensions  fif  Roqueflnette,  the  discus- 
sion which  had  followed,  the  duel  which 
had  terminated  that  discussion.  He 
opened  his  cloak  and  showed  his  shirt 
saturated  with  blood ;  then  he  passed  to 
the  hopes  which  he  had  entertained  of 
recog-nizing-  the  sham  peasants,  and  put- 
ting- himself  at  their  head  in  place  of  the 
captain.  He  shoAved  his  hopes  destroyed, 
his  investigations  useless,  and  wound  up 
by  an  appeal  to  Laval,  Pompadour,  and 
Valef,  who  answered  that  thej  were 
ready  to  follow  the  chevalier  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  and  to  obey  his  orders. 

Nothing  w^as  lost,  then — four  resolute 
men,  acting  on  their  own  account,  were 
well  worth  twelve  or  fifteen  hired  vaga- 
bonds, who  were  not  influenced  by  any 
motive  bevond  that  of  gaining  some  hun- 
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dred  louis  a-piece.  The  horses  were  read\' 
in  the  stable,  everj"  one  had  come  armed  : 
D'Avranches  was  not  3'et  g^one,  which 
re-enforced  the  little  troop  by  another  de- 
voted man.  They  sent  for  masks  of  black 
velvet, , so  as  to  hide  from  the  regent  as 
long'  as  possible  who  his  enemies  were,  left 
with  Madame  de  Maine  Malezieux,  who 
from  his  age^  and  Brigand,  who  from  his 
profession,  were  naturally  excluded  from 
such  an  expedition,  fixed  a  rendezvous  at 
Saint  Mande,  and  left,  each  one  separate- 
ly, so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicions.  An 
hour  afterward  the  five  friends  were  re- 
united, and  ambushed  on  the  road  to 
Chelles,  between  Vincennes  and  Nogent- 
sur-Marne. 

Half-past  six  struck  on  the  chateau 
clock. 

D'Avranches  had  been  in  search  of 
information.  The  regent  had  passed  at 
about  half-past  three ;  he  had  neither 
guards  nor  suite,  he  was  in  a  carriage 
and  four,  ridden  b.y  two  jockeys,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  outrider.  There  was 
no  resistance  to  be  feared  :  on  arresting 
the  prince  they  would  turn  his  course  to- 
ward Charenton,  where  the  postmaster 
was,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  interest  of 
Madame  de  Maine,  take  him  into  the 
courtyard,  whose  door  would  close  upon 
him,  force  him  to  enter  a  traveling  car- 
riage, which  would  be  waiting  wdth  the 
postilion  in  his  saddle  ;  D'Harraental  and 
Valef  would  seat  themselves ^by  him,  the}^ 
would  cross  the  Marne  at  Alfort,  the 
Seine  at  Villeneuve-Saint-Georges,  reach 
Grand-Vaux,  then  Montherj^  and  find 
themselves  on  the  road  to  Spain.  If  at 
any  of  the  villages  where  they  changed 
horses  the  regent  endeavored  to  call  out, 
D'Harmental  and  Valef  would  threaten 
him,  and,  if  he  called  out  in  spite  of  the 
menaces,  thej^  had  that  famous  passport 
to  prove  that  he  who  claimed  assistance 
was  not  the  prince,  but  only  a  madman 
who  thouglit  himself  the  regent,  and 
whom  the\' were  conducting  to  his  family, 
who  lived  at  Saragossa.  All  this  was  a 
little  dangerous,  it  is  true,  but,  as  is  well 
known,  these  are  the  very  enterprises 
v/hich  succeed,  so  much  the  easier  from 
their  unforeseen   audacit}'. 


Seven  o'clock,  eight  o'clock,  struck 
successiveh\  D'Harmental  and  his  com- 
panions saw  with  pleasure  the  night  ap- 
proaching, and  the  darkness  falling  more 
and  more  dense  and  black  around  them ; 
two  or  three  carriages  had  alreadj'  given 
false  alarms,  but  had  had  no  other  effect 
than  preparing  them  for  the  real  attack. 
At  half-past  eight  the  night  was  pitch- 
dark,  and  a  sort  of  natural  fear,  which 
the  conspirators  had  felt  at  first,  began 
to  change  into  impatience. 

At  nine  o'clock  they  thought  they 
could  distinguish  sounds.  D'Avranches 
lay  down,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and 
distinctly  heard  the  rolling  of  a  carriage. 
At  that  instant  they  saw,  at  about  a 
thousand  paces  from  the  angle  of  the  road, 
a  pomt  of  light  like  a  star ;  the  conspir- 
ators trembled  with  excitement,  it  was 
evidently  the  outrider  with  his  torch. 
There  was  soon  no  doubt — they  saw  the 
carriage  with  its  two  lanterns.  D'Har- 
mental, Pompadour,  Valef,  and  Laval, 
grasped  one  another's  hands,  put  on  their 
masks,  and  each  one  took  the  place  as- 
signed to  him.  The  carriage  advanced 
rapidly — it  was  realh^  that  of  the  duke. 
B3'  the  light  of  the  t  orch  which  he  carried 
the}^  could  distinguish  the  red  dress  of 
the  outrider,  some  five-and-twentj^  paces 
before  the  horses.  The  road  was  silent 
and  deserted,  everj'thing  was  favorable. 
D'Harmental  threw  a  last  glance  on  his 
companions.  D'Avranches  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  pretending  to  be  drunk, 
Laval  and  Pompadour  on  each  side  of  the 
path,  and  opposite  him  Valef,  who  was 
cocking"  his  pistols.  As  to  the  outrider, 
the  two  jockej's  and  the  prince,  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  all  in  a  state  of 
perfect  security,  and  would  fall  quietly 
into  the  trap.  The  carriag-e  still  advanced; 
already  the  outrider  had  passed  D'Har- 
mental and  Valef,  suddenly  he  struck 
against  D'Avranches,  who  sprang  up, 
seized  the  bridle,  snatched  the  torch  from 
his  hand,  and  extinguished  it.  At  this 
sight  the  jockej^s  tried  to  turn  the  car- 
riage, but  it  was  too  late  ;  Pompadour 
and  Laval  sprang  upon  them  pistol  in 
hand,  while  D'Harmental  and  Valef  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  two  doors,  extin- 
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g-uished  the  lanterns,  and  intimated  to  the 
prince  that  if  he  did  not  make  any  resist- 
ance liis  life  would  be  spared,  but  that  if, 
on  the  contrary,  he  defended  himself,  or 
cried  out,  they  were  determined  to  proceed 
to  extremities. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  D'Har- 
mental  and  Valef,  who  knew  the  courag-e 
of  the  regent,  the  prince  only  said  : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  do  not  harm  me. 
I  will  go  wherever  3-ou  wish." 

D'Harmental  and  Valef  threw  a  glance 
at  the  road ;  they  saw  Pompadour  and 
D'Avranches  leading-  into  the  depth  of 
Ihe  wood  the  outrider,  the  two  jockeys, 
the  outrider's  horse,  and  two  of  the  car- 
riag-e  horses  which  they  had  unharnessed. 
The  chevalier  sprang  from  his  horse, 
mounted  that  of  the  first  postilion ; 
Laval  and  Valef  placed  themselves  be- 
fore the  doors,  the  carriag-e  set  off  at  a 
gallop,  and  taking  the  first  turn  to  the 
left,  began  to  roll,  without  noise  and 
without  light,  in  the  direction  of  Charen- 
ton.  All  the  arrangements  had  been  so 
perfect,  that  the  seizure  had  not  occu- 
pied more  than  five  minutes  ;  no  resist- 
ance had  been  made,  not  a  cr}^  had  been 
uttered.  Most  assuredh-,  this  time  fort- 
une was  on  the  side  of  the  conspirators. 

But  having-  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
cross-road,  D'Harmental  encountered  a 
first  obstacle;  the  barrier  —  either  by 
accident  or  design — was  closed,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
take  another  road.  The  chevalier  turned 
his  horses,  took  a  lateral  alley,  and  the 
journey,  interrupted  for  an  instant,  re- 
commenced at  an  increased  speed. 

The  ncAv  route  which  the  chevalier  had 
taken  led  him  to  a  four-cross  road  ;  one 
of  the  roads  led  straight  to  Charenton. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  in  any 
event  he  must  traverse  this  square.  For 
an  instant  he  thought  he  distinguished 
men  in  the  darkness  before  him,  but  this 
vision  disappeared  like  a  mist,  and  the 
carriage  continued  its  progress  without 
interruption.  On  approacliing  the  cross- 
roads D'Harmental  fancied  he  beard  the 
neighing  of  a  horse,  and  a  sort  of  ringing 
of  iron,  like  sabers  being  drawn  from  their 
sheaths,  but  either  taking  it  for  the  wind 


among  the  leaves,  or  for  some  other  noise 
for  which  he  need  not  stop,  he  continued 
with  the  same  swiftness,  the  same  silence, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  same  darkness. 
But,  having  arrived  at  the  cross-roads, 
D'Harmental  noticed  a  singular  circum- 
stance, a  sort  of  wall  seemed  to  close  all 
the  roads ;  something-  was  happening'. 
D'Harmental  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
wished  to  return  b}'  the  road  he  had  come 
down,  but  a  similar  wall  had  closed  be- 
hind him.  At  that  instant  he  heard  the 
voices  of  Laval  and  Valef  crjnng  : 

••'  We  are  surrounded,  save  yourself  !  " 
And  both  left  the  doors,  leaped  their 
horses  over  the  ditch,  darted  into  the 
forest,  and  disappeared  among-  the  trees. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  D'Harmental, 
who  was  mounted  on  the  postilion's  horse, 
to  follow  his  companions,  and,  not  being- 
able  to  escape  the  living  wall,  which  the 
chevalier  recog-nized  as  a  regiment  of 
musketeers,  he  tried  to  break  through  it, 
and  Avith  his  liead  lowered,  and  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  spurred  his  horse  up  the 
nearest  road,  without  considering- whether 
it  was  the  right  one.  He  had  scarcely 
gone  ten  steps,  however,  when  a  musket- 
ball  entered  the  head  of  his  horse,  which 
fell,  entangling  D'Harmental's  leg.  In- 
stantly eight  or  ten  cavaliers  sprang  upon 
him ;  he  fired  one  pistol  by  hazard,  and 
put  the  other  to  his  head,  to  blow  his 
brains  out,  but  he  had  not  time,  for  two 
musketeers  seized  him  by  the  arms,  and 
four  others  dragged  him  from  beneath  the 
horse.  The  pretended  prince  descended 
from  the  carriage,  and  turned  out  to  be 
a  valet  in  disguise  ;  they  placed  D'Har- 
mental with  two  oflQcers  inside  the  car- 
riage, and  harnessed  another  horse  in  the 
place  of  the  one  which  had  been  shot. 
The  carriage  once  more  moved  for.ward, 
taking  a  new  direction,  and  escorted  \iy  a 
squadron  of  musketeers.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterward  it  rolled  over  a  draw- 
bridge, a  heavy  door  g-rated  upon  its 
hinges,  and  D'Harmental  passed  under  a 
somber  and  vaulted  gateway,  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  which,  an  officer  in  the  uniform 
of  a, colonel  was  waiting  for  him.  It  was 
Monsieur  de  Launay,  the  governor  of  the 
Bastille. 
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If  our  readers  desire  to  know  how  the 
plot  had  been  discovered,  they  must  recall 
the  conversation  between  Dubois  and  La 
Fillon.  The  g-ossip  of  the  prime  minister, 
it  will  be  remembered,  suspected  Roque- 
finette  of  being-  mixed  up  in  some  illicit 
proceeding-,  and  had  denounced  him  on 
condition  of  his  life  being-  spared.  A  few 
days  afterward  D'Harmental  came  to 
her  house,  and  she  recog-nized  him  as  the 
young  man  who  had  held  the  former  con- 
ference with  Roquefinette.  She  had  con- 
sequently mounted  the  stairs  behind  him,, 
and,  going-  into  the  next  room,  had,  by 
aid  of  a  hole  bored  in  the  partition,  heard 
everything-. 

What  she  had  heard  was  the  project  for 
carrying  off  the  regent  on  his  return  from 
Chelles.  Dubois  had  been  informed  the 
same  evening,  and,  in  order  to  take  the 
conspirators  in  the  act,  had  put  a  suit  of 
the  regent's  clothes  on  Monsieur  Bour- 
g-uig-non,  and,  having-  surrounded  the  Bois 
de  Yincennes  with  a  reg-iment  of  Gray 
Musketeers,  besides  light-horse  and  dra- 
goons, had  produced  the  result  we  have 
just  i^elated.  The  head  of  the  plot  had 
been  taken  in  the  fact,  and  as  the  prime 
minister  knew  the  names  of  all  the  con- 
spirators, there  was  little  chance  remain- 
ing- for  them  of  escape  from  the  meshes 
of  the  vast  net  which  was  hourly'  closing- 
around  them. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

A    PRIME    minister's    MEMORY. 

When  Bathilde  reopened  her  eyes,  she 
found  herself  in  Mademoiselle  Emilie's 
room.  Mirza  was  lying  on  the  end  of 
the  bed  ;  the  two  sisters  were  one  at  each 
side  of  her  pillow,  and  Buvat,  overcome 
by  g-rief,  was  sitting-  in  a  corner,  his  head 
bent,  And  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees. 

At  first  all  her  thoughts  were  confused, 
and  her  sensation  was  one  of  bodily  pain; 
she  raised  her  hand  to  her  head ;  the 
wound  was  behind  the  temple.  A  doctor, 
who  had  been  called  in,  had  arranged  the 
first  di-essing,  and  left  oi-ders  that  he  was 
to  be  sent  for  if  fever  declared  itself. 

Astonished  to  find  herself — on  waking 
from  a  sleep  which  had  appeared  to  her 
heavy   and   painful — in  bed  in  a  strange 


room,  the  young-  girl  turned  an  inquiring 
glance  on  each  person  present,  but  Emilie 
and  Athenais  shunned  her  eyes,  and  Bu- 
vat heaved  a  mournful  sigh.  Mirza  alone 
stretched  out  her  little  head  for  a  caress. 
Unluckily  for  the  coaxing-  little  creature, 
Bathilde  began  to  recover  her  memor3^ ; 
the  veil  which  was  drawn  before  the  late 
events  rose  little  b}-  little,  and  soon  she 
began  to  connect  the  broken  threads  which 
might  g-uide  her  in  the  past.  She  recalled 
the  return  of  Buvat,  what  he  had  told  her 
of  the  conspiracy,  the  danger  which  would 
result  to  D'Harmental  from  the  revela- 
tion he  had  made.  Then  she  remembered 
her  hope  of  being  in  time  to  save  him, 
the  rapidit}'  with  which  she  had  crossed 
the  street  and  mounted  the  staircase ; 
lastl3^,  her  entr^'  into  Raoul's  room  re- 
turned to  her  memory,  and  once  more 
she  found  herself  before  the  corpse  of 
Roquefinette. 

'■'And  he,"  she  cried,  '-'what  has  be- 
come of  him  ?  " 

No  one  answered,  for  neither  of  the 
three  persons  who  were  in  the  room  knew 
what  reply  to  give ;  onl^-  Buvat,  choking 
with  tears,  rose,  and  went  toward  the 
door.  Bathilde  understood  the  grief  and 
remorse  expressed  in  that  mute  with- 
drawal ;  she  stopped  him  hy  a  look,  and 
extending  her  arms  toward  him — 

''My  father,"'  said  she,  ''do  you  no 
longer  love  your  poor  Bathilde  ?  " 

"I  no  longer  love  yon,  my  darling- 
child  !"  cried  Buvat,  falling  on  his  knees, 
and  kissing  her  hand,  "I  love  3'ou  no 
longer  !  My  God  !  it  will  be  j'ou  who 
will  not  love  me  now,  and  3^ou  will  be 
right,  for  I  am  worthless;  I  ought  to 
have  known  that  that  3'oung  man  loved 
3^ou,  and  ought  to  have  risked  all,  suf- 
ered  all,  rather  than — .  But  3-ou  told  me 
nothing,  you  had  no  confidence  in  me,  and 
I — with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world — 
made  nothing  but  mistakes  ;  oh,  unluck3^, 
unhapp3',  that  I  am,  you  will  never  for- 
give me,  and  then — how  shall  I  live  ?  " 

"Father,"  cried  Bathilde,-'  for  Heaven's 
sake  try  and  find  out  what  has  happened." 

"Well,  my  child,  well,  I  will  discover  ; 
will  not  3^ou  forgive  me  if  I  bring  you  good 
news  ?     If  the  news  is  bad,  you  will  hate 
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me  even  more  ;  that  will  but  be  just,  but 
you  will  not  die,  Bathilde  ?  " 

"  Go,  go,"  said  Bathilde,  throwing-  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  giving  him  a 
kiss  in  which  fifteen  j-ears  of  gratitude 
struggled  with  one  day  of  pain  ;  "  go,  m^^ 
existence  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  He  onh' 
can  decide  whether  I  shall  live  or  die." 

Buvat  understood  nothing  of  all  this  but 
the  kiss,  and — having  inquired  of  Madame 
Denis  how  the  chevalier  had  been  dressed 
— he  set  out  on  his  quest. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  detective 
so  simple  as  Buvat  to  trace  Raoul's  prog- 
ress ;  he  had  learned  from  a  neighbor  that 
he  had  been  seen  to  spring  upon  a  gray 
liorse  which  had  remained  some  half  hour 
fastened  to  the  shutter,  and  that  he  had 
turned  round  the  Rue  Gros  Chenet,  A 
grocer,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
des  Jeuneurs,  remembered  having  seen  a 
cavalier,  whose  person  and  horse  agreed 
perfectlj'-  with  the  description  given  \)y 
Buvat,  pass  by  at  full  gallop  ;  and,  lastly, 
a  fruit  woman,  who  kept  a  little  shop  at 
the  corner  of  the  Boulevards,  swore  posi- 
tively that  she  had  seen  the  man,  and 
that  he  had  disappeared  b^'  the  Porte 
Saint  Denis ;  but  from  this  point  all  the 
information  was  vague,  unsatisfactory, 
and  uncertain,  so  that,  after  two  hours 
of  useless  inquiry,  Buvat  returned  to 
Madame  Denis's  house  without  any  more 
definite  information  to  give  Bathilde  than 
that,  wherever  D'Harmental  might  be 
gone,  he  had  passed  along  the  Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle.  Buvat  found  his  ward 
much  agitated ;  during  his  absence  she 
iiad  grown  rapidly  worse,  and  the  crisis 
foreseen  by  the  doctor  was  fast  approach- 
ing. Bathilde's  eyes  flashed;  her  skin 
seemed  to  glow  ;  her  words  were  short 
and  firm.  Madame  Denis  had  just  sent 
for  the  doctor. 

The  poor  woman  was  not  without  her 
own  anxieties  ;  for  some  time  she  had 
suspected  that  the  Abbe  Brigand  was 
mixed  up  in  some  plot,  and  what  she 
had  just  learned,  that  D'Harmental  was 
not  a  poor  student  but  a  rich  colonel, 
confirmed  her  conjectures,  since  it  had 
been  Brigand  who  had  introduced  him 
to  her.     This  similarity   of  position  had 


not  a  little  contributed  to  soften  her 
heart  —  always  kind  —  toward  Bathilde. 
She  listened,  then,  with  eagerness  to  the 
little  information  whicli  Buvat  had  been 
able  to  collect  for  the  sufferer,  and,  as  it 
was  far  from  being  sufficientlj'  positive 
to  calm  the  patient,  she  promised,  if  she 
heard  anything  herself,  to  i-eport  it  di- 
recth-. 

In  the  meantime  tlie  doctor  arrived. 
Great  as  was  his  command  over  himself, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  thought  Ba- 
thilde in  some  danger  —  he  bled  her 
abundantl}-,  ordered  refreshing  drinks, 
and  advised  that  some  one  should  watch 
at  the  bedside.  Emilic  and  Athenais, 
wiio,  their  little  absurdities  excepted, 
were  excellent  girls,  declared  directly 
that  that  Avas  their  business,  and  that 
they  would  pass  the  night  with  Bathilde 
alternately^ ;  Emilie,  as  eldest,  claimed 
the  first  watch,  which  was  given  her 
without  contest.  As  to  Buvat,  since  he 
could  not  remain  in  the  room,  the\-  asked 
him  to  return  home ;  a  thing  to  which  he 
would  not  consent  till  Bathilde  herself 
had  begged  it.  The  bleeding  had  some- 
what calmed  her,  and  she  seemed  to  feel 
better  ;  Madame  Denis  had  left  the  room  ; 
Mademoiselle  Athenais  also  had  retired : 
Monsieur  Boniface,  after  returning  from 
the  Morgue,  where  he  had  been  to  pa3' 
a  visit  to  the  body  of  Roquefinette,  had 
mounted  to  his  own  room,  and  Emilie 
watched  by  the  fire-place,  and  read  a 
little  book  which  she  took  from  her 
pocket.  She  shortly  heard  a  movement 
in  the  bed,  and  ran  toward  it ;  then, 
after  an  instant's  silence,  during  which 
she  heard  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
two  or  three  doors,  and  before  she  had 
time  to  say — •'•'That  is  not  the  voice  of 
Monsieur  Raoul,  it  is  the  Abbe  Brigaud,'" 
Bathilde  had  fallen  back  on  her  pillow. 

An  instant  afterward  Madame  Denis 
half  opened  the  door,  and  in  a  trembling 
voice  called  Emilie,  who  kissed  Bathilde 
and  went  out. 

Suddenly  Bathilde  was  aroused  ;  the 
abbe  was  in  the  room  next  to  hers,  and 
she  thought  that  she  heard  him  pronounce 
Raoul's  name.  She  now  remembered  hav- 
ing several  times  seen  the  abbe  at  D'Har- 
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mental's  rooms  ;  she  knew  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mad- 
ame de  Maine  ;  she  thoug-ht,  then,  that 
the  ahbe  mlist  bring  news  of  him.  Her 
first  idea  was  to  slip  from  the  bed,,  put  on 
a  dressingf-g"own,  and  g-o  and  ask  what 
had  happened  ;  but  she  considered  that  if 
the  news  was  bad  they  would  not  tell  it, 
and  tliat  it  would  be  better  to  overhear 
the  conversation,  which  appeared  ani- 
mated. Consequently  she  pressed  her  ear 
to  the  panel,  and  listened  as  if  her  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  cultivating"  that 
single  sense. 

Brigaud  was  relating  to  Madame  Denis 
what  had  happened.  Valef  had  made  his 
way  to  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and 
given  warning  to  Madame  de  Maine  of 
the  failure  of  the  expedition.  Madame 
de  Maine  had  immediately  freed  the  con- 
spirators from  their  oaths,  advised  Male- 
zieux  and  Brigaud  to  save  themselves, 
and  retired  to  the  Arsenal.  Brigaud  came 
therefore  to  bid  adieu  to  Madame  Denis  ; 
he  was  going  to  attempt  to  reach  Spain 
in  the  disguise  of  a  peddler.  In  the  midst 
of  his  recital,  interrupted  b}"  the  exclama- 
tion of  poor  Madame  Denis  and  of  Mesde- 
moiselles  Athenais  and  Emilie,  the  abbe 
thought  that  he  heard  a  cr^'^  in  the  next 
room,  just  at  the  time  "when  he  was  re- 
lating D'Harmental's  catastrophe ;  but 
as  no  one  had  paid  an}^  attention  to  the 
cry,  and  as  he  Avas  not  aware  of  Bathilde's 
being  there,  he  had  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  this  noise,  regarding  the  nature 
of  which  he  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  moreov^er,  Boniface,  summoned  in 
his  turn,  had  entered  at  the  moment,  and, 
as  the  abbe  had  a  particular  fanc}'  for 
Boniface,  his  entrance  had  naturally 
turned  Brigand's  thoughts  into  a  dif- 
ferent channel. 

Still,  this  was  not  the  time  for  long 
leave-takings  ;  Brigaud  desired  that  day- 
light should  find  him  as  far  as  possible 
from  Paris.  He  took  leave  of  the  Denis 
famil}^,  and  set  out  with  Boniface,  who 
declared  that  he  would  accompany  friend 
Brigaud  as  far  as  the  barrier. 

As  they  opened  the  staircase-door  they 
heard  the  voice  of  the  portress,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  opposing  the  passage  of  some 


one  ;  they  descended  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  discussion,  and  found  Bathilde,  with 
streaming  hair,  naked  feet,  and  wrapped 
in  a  long  white  robe,  standing  on  the 
staircase,  and  endeavoring  to  go  out  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  portress.  The 
poor  girl  had  heard  ever3'thing  ;  the  fever 
had  changed  into  delirium  ;  she  would  join 
Raoul;  she  would  see  him  again;  she  would 
die  w^ith  him. 

The  three  women  took  her  in  their  arms. 
For  a  minute  she  struggled  against  them, 
murmuring  incoherent  words  ;  her  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  fever,  while  her  limbs 
trembled,  and  her  teeth  chattered  ;  but 
soon  her  strength  failed  her,  her  head 
sank  back,  and,  calling  on  the  name  of 
Raoul,  she  fainted  a  second  time. 

They  sent  once  more  for  the  doctor. 
What  he  had  feared  was  now  no  longer 
doubtful — brain  fever  had  declared  itself. 
At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  ;  it  was 
Buvat,  whom  Brigaud  and  Boniface  had 
found  wandering  to  and  fro  before  the 
house  like  a  ghost;  and  who,  not  able 
to  keep  up  an^'"  longer,  had  come  to  beg 
a  seat  in  some  corner,  he  did  not  care 
where,  so  long  as  from  time  to  time  he 
had  news  of  Bathilde.  The  poor  family 
were  too  sad  themselves  not  to  feel  for 
the  grief  of  others.  Madame  signed  to 
Buvat  to  seat  himself  in  a  corner,  and 
retired  into  her  own  room  with  Athenais, 
leaving  Emilie  once  more  with  the  suf- 
ferer. About  daybreak  Boniface  re- 
turned :  he  had  gone  with  Brigaud  as 
far  as  the  Barricre  d'Enfer,  where  the 
abbe  had  left  him,  hoping — thanks  to 
his  good  steed,  and  to  his  disguise — to 
reach  the  Spanish  frontier. 

Bathilde's  delirium  continued.  All  night 
she  talked  of  Raoul ;  she  often  mentioned 
Buvat's  name,  and  alwa\'s  accused  him 
of  having  killed  her  lover.  Buvat  heard 
it,  and,  without  daring'  to  defend  himself, 
to  reply,  or  even  to  groan,  had  silently 
burst  into  tears,  and,  pondering  on  what 
means  existed  of  repairing  the  evil  he  had 
caused,  he  at  last  arrived  at  a  desperate 
resolution.  He  approached  the  bed,  kissed 
the  feverish  hand  of  Bathilde,  who  did  not 
recognize  him,  and  went  out. 

Buvat   had,  in   fact,  determined   on   a 
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bold  course.  It  was  to  g-o  himself  to  Du- 
bois, tell  him  everything-,  and  asU,  as  his 
recompense — not  the  paj^ment  of  his  ar- 
rears— not  advancement  at  the  librar^^ — 
but  pardon  for  D'Hai'niental.  It  was  the 
least  that  could  be  accorded  to  the  man 
whom  the  regent  himself  had  called  the 
savior  of  France.  Buvat  did  not  doubt 
that  he  should  soon  return  bearing-  good 
news,  and  that  it  would  restore  Bathilde 
to  health. 

Consequ(Mitil\'  Buvat  went  home  to  ar- 
rang-e  his  disordered  dress,  which  bore 
the  marks  of  the  events  of  the  day  and 
the  emotions  of  the  nig-ht  ;  and,  more- 
over, he  did  not  dare  to  present  himself 
at  the  minister's  house  so  early,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  him.  His  toilet  finished, 
and  as  it  was  still  only  nine  o'clock,  he 
returned  for  a  few  minutes  to  Bathilde 's 
room — it  was  that  which  the  young*  g-irl 
had  left  the  day  before.  Buvat  sat  down 
in  the  chair  which  she  had  quitted,  touched 
the  articles  which  she  liked  to  touch, 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  crucifix,  which  she 
kissed  each  night — one  would  have  thoug-ht 
him  a  lover  following  the  steps  of  his  mis- 
tress. 

Ten  o'clock  struck  ;  it  was  the  hour  at 
which  Buvat  had  often  before  repaired  to 
the  Palais  Royal.  The  fear  of  being  im- 
portunate gave  place  to  the  hope  of  being 
received  as  he  had  always  been.  He  took 
his  hat  and  cane,  and  called  at  Madame 
Denis's  to  ask  how  Bathilde  had  been 
during  his  absence  ;  he  found  that  she 
had  never  ceased  to  call  for  Raoul.  The 
doctor  had  bled  her  for  the  third  time. 
He  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  heaved  a 
profound  sigh,  and  set  out  for  the  Palais 
Roj-al. 

The  moment  was  unlucky.  Dubois,  who 
had  been  constantly  on  his  feet  for  four 
or  five  days,  suffered  horribly  from  the 
maladx'  which  was  to  cause  his  death  in 
a  few  months  :  moreover,  he  was  beyond 
measure  aunoyed  that  only  D'Harmental 
had  been  taken,  and  had  just  given  orders 
to  Leblanc  and  D'Argenson  to  press  on 
the  trial  with  all  possible  speed,  vvhen  his 
valet-de-chambre,  who  was  accustomed  to 
see  the  worthy  writer  arrive  every  morn- 
ing, announced  M,  Buvat. 


''  And  who  the  devil  is  M.  Buvat  ?  " 

'•'It  is  I,  monseigneur,''  said  the  poor 
fellow,  venturing  to  slip  between  the  valet 
and  the  door,  and  bowing  his  lionest  head 
before  the  prime  minister. 

"  Well,  who  are  3^ou  .'  "  asked  Dubois, 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before. 

''What,  monseigneur  1  ""  exclaimed  the 
astonished  Buvat ;  *•'  do  3-0U  not  recognize 
me  ?  I  come  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy." 

•'I  get  congratulations  enough  of  that 
kind — thanks  for  yours,  M.  Buvat,"  said 
Dubois,  quietly. 

'•'  But,  monseigneur,  I  come  also  to  ask 
a  favor." 

'•'A  favor  !  and  on  what  grounds  ?  " 

''Monseigneur,"  stammered  Buvat, 
"  but — monseigneur — do  you  not  remem- 
ber that  you  promised  me  a — a  recom- 
pense ?  " 

"  A  recompense  to  you,  3-ou  double 
idiot." 

"  What  I  monseigneur,"  continued  poor 
Buvat,  getting  more  and  more  frightened, 
'"do  you  not  recollect  that  you  told  me, 
here,  in  this  ver}'  room,  that  I  had  my 
fortune  at  my  fingers'  ends?  " 

'•'And  now,"  said  Dubois,  "I  tell  you 
that  you  have  your  life  in  your  legs,  for 
unless  you  decamp  pretty  quick — " 

"  But,  monseigneur — " 

"Ah  I  3'ou  reason  with  me,  scoundrel," 
shouted  Dubois,  raising-  himself  with  one 
hand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  the 
other  on  his  archbishop's  crook,  '•'  wait, 
then,  you  shall  see — " 

Buvat  had  seen  quite  enough ;  at  the 
threatening-  gesture  of  the  premier  he  un- 
derstood what  was  to  follow,  and  turning- 
round,  he  fled  at  full  speed  :  but,  quick  as 
he  was,  he  had  still  time  to  hear  Dubois — 
with  the  most  horrible  oaths  and  curses 
— order  his  valet  to  beat  him  to  death  if 
ever  again  he  put  liis  foot  inside  the  door 
of  the  Palais  Royal. 

Buvat  understood  that  there  was  no 
hope  in  that  direction,  and  that,  not  onl}' 
must  he  renounce  the  idea  of  being  of  ser- 
vice to  D'Harmental,  but  also  of  the  pay- 
ment of  his  arrears,  in  which  he  had  fondly 
trusted.  This  chain  of  thought  naturally 
reminded  hiui  that  for  eight  days  he  had 
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not  been  to  the  library — he  was  near 
there — he  resolved  to  g-o  to  his  office,  if  it 
was  only  to  excuse  himself  to  his  superior, 
and  relate  to  him  the  causes  of  his  absence; 
but  here  a  g'rief,  not  less  terrible  than  tlie 
rest,  was  in  store  for  Buvat ;  on  opening 
the  door  of  his  office,  he  saw  his  seat  oc- 
cupied— a  strang-er  had  been  appointed  to 
his  place  ! 

As  he  had  never  before — during-  the 
whole  fifteen  years — been  an  hour  late, 
the  curator  had  imag-ined  him  dead,  and 
had  replaced  him.  Buvat  had  lost  his 
situation  for  having-  saved  France  ! 

This  last  stroke  was  more  than  he  could 
bear,  and  Buvat  returned  home  almost  as 
ill  as  Bathilde. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

BONIFACE. 

As  we  have  seen,  Dubois  urg-ed  on  the 
trial  of  D'Harmental,  hoping-  that  his 
revelations  would  furnish  him  with  wea- 
pons ag'ainst  those  whom  he  wished  to 
attack,  but  D'Harmental  took  refuge  in 
a  total  denial  with  respect  to  others.  As 
to  what  concerned  himself  personal^,  he 
confessed  everything-,  saying,  that  his 
attempt  on  the  reg-ent  was  the  result  of 
private  reveng-e,  a  revenge  which  had 
arisen  from  the  injustice  which  had  been 
done  him  in  depriving-  him  of  his  regiment. 
As  to  the  men  who  had  accompanied  him, 
and  who  had  lent  him  their  aid  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans,  he  declared  that  thej^ 
were  poor  devils  of  peasants,  who  did  not 
even  know  whom  they  were  escorting-. 
All  this  was  not  hig-hly  probable,  but 
there  was  no  means  of  bringing-  anything- 
beyond  the  answers  of  the  accused  to  bear 
on  the  matter ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  Dubois,  the 
real  criminals  escaped  his  vengeance, 
under  cover  of  the  eternal  denials  of  the 
chevalier,  wlio  denied  having  seen  Mon- 
sieur or  Madame  de  Maine  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  his  life,  or  ever  having 
been  trusted  with  any  political  mission  by 
either  of  them. 

They  had  arrested  successively  Laval, 
Pompadour,  and  Valef,  and  had  taken 
them  to  the  Bastille,  but  they  knew  that 
they  might  rely  upon  the  chevalier  ;  and, 


as  the  situation  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves had  been  foreseen,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  what  each  should  say,  the}-^  all 
entirely  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
affair,  confessing  associations  with  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Maine,  but  saying 
that  those  associations  were  confined  to 
a  respectful  friendship.  As  to  D'Har- 
mental, they  knew  him,  they  said,  for  a 
man  of  honor,  who  complained  of  a  great 
injustice  which  had  been  done  to  him. 
The}^  were  confronted,  one  after  the 
other,  with  the  chevalier ;  but  these  in- 
terviews had  no  other  result  than  that 
of  confirming  each  in  his  sj^stem  of  de- 
fense, and  showing  each  that  the  sj'stem 
was  religiously  adhered  to  b^'  his  com- 
panion. 

Dubois  was  furious  —  he  reopened  the 
proofs  for  the  affair  of  the  States-General, 
but  that  had  been  settled  by  the  special 
parliament,  which  had  condemned  the 
king  of  Spain's  letters,  and  degraded  the 
legitimated  princes  from  their  rank;  every- 
one regarded  them  as  sufficiently  pun- 
islied  b\'  this  judgment,  without  raising  a 
second  prosecution  against  them  on  the 
same  grounds.  Dubois  had  hoped,  by 
tlie  revelations  of  D'Harmental,  to  en- 
tangle Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Maine 
in  a  new  trial,  more  serious  than  the  first; 
for  this  time  it  was  a  question  of  a  direct 
attempt,  if  not  on  the  life,  at  least  on  the 
liberty  of  the  regent ;  but  the  obstinacy 
of  the  chevalier  destro^'ed  all  his  hopes. 
His  anger  had  therefore  turned  solel^^  on 
D'Harmental,  and,  as  we  have  said,  he 
had  ordered  Leblanc  and  D'Argenson  to 
expedite  the  prosecution — an  order  which 
the  two  magistrates  had  obeyed  with  their 
ordinar^^  punctuality. 

During  this  time  the  illness  of  Bathilde 
had  progressed  in  a  manner  which  had 
brought  the  poor  girl  to  death's  door ; 
but  at  last  youth  and  vigor  had  triumplied; 
to  the  excitement  of  delirium  had  suc- 
ceeded a  complete  and  utter  prostration  ; 
one  would  have  said  that  the  fever  alone 
had  sustained  her,  and  that,  in  departing, 
it  had  taken  life  along  with  it. 

Still  ever}''  day  brought  improvement — 
slight,  it  is  true,  but  decided — to  the  eyes 
of  the  good  people  who  surrounded  the  bed 
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of  sickness.  Little  1)3-  litllo  Bathildc  be- 
gan to  recognize  those  who  were  about 
her,  then  she  had  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  them,  and  then  spoken  to  them.  As 
yet,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
they  had  remarked  that  Bathilde  had  not 
mentioned  the  name  of  D'Harmental  :  this 
was  a  great  reUef  to  tliose  who  watched 
her,  for,  as  they  had  none  but  sad  news  to 
give  her  about  him,  they  preferred,  as  will 
easily  be  understood,  that  she  should  re- 
main silent  on  the  subject ;  every  one 
believed,  and  the  doctor  most  of  all,  that 
the  young  girl  had  completeh'  forgotten 
the  past,  or,  if  she  remembered  it,  that 
she  confounded  the  reality  with  the  dreams 
of  her  delirium.  T\\Qy  were  all  wrong, 
even  the  doctor :  this  was  what  had 
occurred  : 

One  morning  when  they  had  thought 
Bathilde  sleeping,  and  had  left  her  alone 
for  a  minute,  Boniface,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  his  neighbor,  still  preserved  a 
great  fund  of  tenderness  toward  her,  had, 
as  was  his  custom  every  morning  since 
she  had  been  ill,  half  opened  the  door  to 
ask  news  of  her.  The  growling  of  Mirza 
aroused  Bathilde,  who  turned  round  and 
saw  Boniface,  and  having  before  conject- 
ured that  she  might  probably  know  from 
him  that  which  she  should  ask  in  vain 
from  the  others,  namely,  what  had  become 
of  D'Harmental,  she  had,  while  quieting 
Mirza.  extended  her  pale  and  emaciated 
hand  to  Boniface.  Boniface  took  it  be- 
tween his  ow^n  two  great  red  hands,  then, 
looking  at  the  young  girl,  and  shaking  his 
head  : 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  yes,'" 
said  he,  "you  were  right;  you  are  a 
ladj',  and  I  am  only  a  coarse  peasant. 
You  deserved  a  nobleman,  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  you  should  love  me." 

"As  you  wished,  true,  Boniface,  but  I 
can  love  you  in  another  manner." 

"  True,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  very 
true  ;  well,  love  me  as  you  will,  so  that 
you  love  me  a  little." 

"  I  can  love  you  as  a  brother." 

"  As  a  brother  !     You  could  love  poor 

Boniface  as  a  brother,  and  he  might  love 

you  as  a  sister ;  he  might  sometimes  hold 

your  hand  as  he  holds  it  now,  and  embrace 

N— Vol.  VI. 


you  as  he  sometimes  embraces  Melie  and 
Nais  ?  Oh  1  speak.  Mademoiselle  Bathilde, 
what  must  I  do  for  that  ?  " 

"My  friend—"  said  Bathilde. 

"She  has  called  me  her  friend,"  said 
Boniface,  "she  has  called  me  her  friend — 
I,  who  have  said  such  things  about  her. 
Listen,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  :  do  not 
call  me  your  friend,  I  am  not  worthy  of 
the  name.  You  do  not  know  wliat  I  have 
said — I  said  that  you  lived  with  an  old 
man  ;  but  I  did  not  believ<3  it.  Mademoi- 
selle Bathilde,  on  my  honor  I  did  not. — it 
was  anger,  it  was  rage.  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde,  call  me  beggar,  rascal  :  it  will 
give  me  less  pain  than  to  hear  you  term 
me  your  friend." 

"My  friend,"  recommenced  Bathilde, 
"'  if  you  have  said  all  that.  I  pardon  you, 
for  now  not  only  can  \'ou  make  up  for  it, 
but  also  acquire  eternal  claims  upon  \nj 
gratitude." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  ?  Speak !  Let 
me  see  I  Must  I  go  through  the  fire  ? 
Shall  I  jump  out  of  the  second-floor  win- 
dow ?  Shall  I—  What  shall  I  do  ?  Tell 
me  !     Everything  is  alike." 

"'  No,  no,  my  friend,  something  much 
easier." 

"Speak,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  speaki" 

"First  it  is  necessary  that  j^ou  should 
swear  to  do  it." 

"  I  swear  by  Heaven  !  " 

"Whatever  thej-  may  say  to  hinder 
you?" 

"'  Hinder  me  from  doing  what  you  ask  ? 
— never  I  " 

•  •  Whatever  maj'  be  the  grief  that  it 
may  cause  me  ?  " 

"No,  that  is  a  different  thing:  if  it  is 
to  give  you  pain  I  would  rather  be  cut  in 
haff." 

"  But  if  I  beg  you,  my  friend,  ray  bro- 
ther," said  Bathilde,  in  her  most  persua- 
sive voice. 

"Oh,  if  you  speak  like  that  I  shall  cry 
like  the  Fountain  of  the  Innocents  I  " 

And  Boniface  began  to  sob. 

"  You  will  tell  me  all  then,  vay  dear 
Boniface  ?  " 

"Everything." 

"  WelKtell  me  first—" 

Bathilde  stopped. 
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"What?" 

*'  Can  you  not  imagine,  Boniface  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  so;  you  want  to  know 
what  has  become  of  M.  Raoul,  do  you 
not  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  Bathilde,  ••'in  Heav- 
en's name,  what  has  become  of  him  ?  "' 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  murmured  Boniface. 

"Mon  Dieu  I  is  he  dead?"  exclaimed 
Bathilde,  sitting-  up  in  the  bed. 

'•'No,  happily  not;  but  he  is  a  pris- 
oner." 

"Where?" 

"In  the  Bastille." 

"I  feared  it,"  said  Bathilde,  sinking 
down  in  the  bed  ;  "'  in  the  Bastille  !  oh, 
mon  Dieu  I  mon  Dieu  I  " 

"'  Oh,  now  you  are  crying-,  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde." 

"And  I  am  here  in  this  bed,  chained, 
d3ing  !  "  cried  Bathilde. 

"  Oh,  do  not  cry  like  that,  mademoi- 
selle ;  it  is  your  poor  Boniface  who  begs 
you." 

"  No,  I  will  be  firm,  I  will  have  cour- 
age ;  see,  Boniface,  I  weep  no  longer ; 
but  you  understand  that  I  must  know 
everything  from  hour  to  hour,  so  that 
when  he  dies  I  may  die." 

"  You  die.  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  !  oh, 
never,  never  !  " 

"You  have  promised,  you  have  sworn 
it.  Boniface,  you  will  keep  me  informed 
of  all?" 

"Oh,  wretch  that  I  am,  what  have  I 
promised !  " 

"'  And,  if  it  must  be,  at  the  moment — 
the  terrible  moment — you  will  aid  me, 
3''0u  will  conduct  me,  will  you  not,  Boni- 
face ?  I  must  see  him  again — once — once 
more — if  it  be  on  the  scaffold." 

"I  will  do  all  you  desire,  mademoiselle," 
said  Boniface,  falling  on  his  knees,  and  try- 
ing vainly  to  restrain  his  sobs. 

"  You  promise  me  ?  " 
"I  swear." 

"  Silence  !  some  one  is  coming — not  a 
word  of  this,  it  is  a  secret  between  us 
two.  Rise,  wipe  your  eyes,  do  as  I  do, 
and  leave  me." 

And  Bathilde  began  to  laugh  with  a 
feverish  nervousness  that  was  frightful 
to  see.     Luckily  it  was  only  Buvat,  and 


Boniface    profited    by    his    entrance    to 
depart. 

"  Well,  how  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  good 
man. 

"Better,  father — much  better;  I  feel 
m^'  strength  returning ;  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  be  able  to  rise ;  but  you,  father, 
why  do  you  not  go  to  the  office  ?  " — Buvat 
sighed  deepl}'. — "  It  was  kind  not  to  leave 
me  when  I  was  ill,  but  now  I  am  getting 
better,  you  must  return  to  the  library, 
father." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  yes,"  said  Buvat,  swal- 
lowing his  sobs.     "'  Yes,  I  am  g'oing." 

"  Are  you  going  without  kissing  me  ?  " 

*■'  No,  my  child,  on  the  contrary." 

"  Why,  father,  you  are  crying,  and  yet 
you  see  that  I  am  better !  " 

"  I  cr3' !  "  said  Buvat,  wiping  his  eyes 
with  his  handkerchief.  "  I,  cr^'ing  I  If  I 
am  crying,  it  is  only  joy.  Yes,  lam  go- 
ing, my  child — to  my  office — I  am  going." 

And  Buv^at,  after  having  embraced  Ba- 
thilde, returned  home,  for  he  would  not 
tell  his  poor  child  that  he  had  lost  his 
place,  and  the  young  girl  was  left  alone. 

Then  she  breathed  more  freely  now  that 
she  was  tranquil ;  Boniface,  in  his  quality 
of  clerk  to  the  procureur  at  Chatelet,  was 
in  the  very  place  to  know  everything,  and 
Bathilde  was  sure  that  Boniface  would  tell 
her  everything.  Indeed,  from  that  time 
she  knew  all  :  that  Raoul  had  been  inter- 
rogated, and  that  he  had  taken  everything 
on  himself ;  then  the  day  following  she 
leai'ned  that  he  had  been  confronted  with 
Laval,  Valef,  and  Pompadour,  but  that 
interview  had  produced  nothing.  Faith- 
ful to  his  promise,  Boniface  every  evening 
brought  her  the  da3'^'s  news,  and  every 
evening  Bathilde,  at  this  recital,  alarming 
as  it  was,  felt  inspired  with  new  resolu- 
tion. A  fortnight  passed  thus,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  Bathilde  began  to  get  up 
and  walk  a  little  about  the  room,  to  the 
great  jo}^  of  Buvat,  Nanette,  and  the  whole 
Denis  famil3\ 

One  day  Boniface,  contrary  to  his  usual 
habit,  returned  home  from  Joullu's  at 
three  o'clock,  and  entered  the  room  of  the 
sufferer.  The  poor  boy  was  so  pale  and 
so  cast  down,  that  Bathilde  understood 
that  he  brought  some   terrible  informa- 
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tion,  and  giving-  a  cry,  she  rose  uprig-lit, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

"All  is  finished,  then?"  asked  Ba- 
thilde. 

'*Alas!"  answered  Boniface,  "it  is  all 
throug-h  his  own  obstinacy.  They  offered 
him  pardon — do  3'^ou  understand.  Made- 
moiselle Bathilde  ? — his  pardon  if  he  would 
— and  he  would  not  speak  a  word." 

"  Then,"  cried  Bathilde,  "no  more  hope ; 
he  is  condemned." 

"This  morning-.  Mademoiselle  Bathilde, 
this  morning." 

"  To  death  ?  " 

Boniface  bowed  his  head. 

"And  when  is  he  to  be  executed  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning-  at  eig-ht  o'clock." 

"  Ver\'^  well,"  said  Bathilde. 

"But  perhaps  there  is  still  hope,"  said 
Boniface. 

"What?"  asked  Bathilde. 

"  If  even  now  he  w^ould  denounce  his 
accomplices." 

The  3^oung-  girl  began  to  laugh,  but  so 
strangel}'^  that  Boniface  shuddered  from 
head  to  foot. 

"Well,"  said  Boniface,  "who  knows? 
I,  if  I  was  in  his  place,  for  example,  should 
not  fail  to  do  so  ;  I  should  say,  '  It  w^as  not 
I,  on  vay  honor  it  was  not  I ;  it  was  such 
a  one,  and  such  another,  and  so  on.'  " 

"  Boniface,  I  must  go  out." 

"You,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde!"  cried 
Boniface,  terrified.  "You  go  out!  wh}', 
it  would  kill  .you." 

"'  I  say  I  must  go  out." 

"'  But  you  cannot  stand  upright." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Boniface,  I  am  strong 
— see." 

And  Bathilde  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  with  a  firm  step. 

"  Moreover,"  added  Bathilde,  "  yo\i  will 
go  and  fetch  a  coach." 

"  But,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde—" 

"  Boniface,"  said  the  young  girl,  "you 
have  promised  to  obey  me;  till  this  minute 
you  have  kept  your  word  ;  are  you  get- 
ting lax  in  your  devotion  ?  " 

"I,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  !  I  lax  in 
mj'  devotion  to  you  ?  You  ask  for  a 
coach,  I  will  fetch  two." 

"  Go,  my  friend,  my  brother,"  said  Ba- 
thilde. 


"Oh  !  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  with  such 
woi-ds  you  could  make  me  do  what  you 
liked.  In  five  minutes  the  coach  will  be 
here." 

And  Boniface  ran  out. 

Bathilde  had  on  a  loose  white  robe ; 
she  tied  it  in  with  a  girdle,  threw  a  cloak 
over  her  shoulders,  and  got  ready.  As 
she  was  advancing  to  the  door  Madame 
Denis  entered. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child,  what  in  Heaven's 
name  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"Madame,"  said  Bathilde,  "it  is  neces- 
sary'- that  I  should  go  out." 

"  Go  out  !  you  are  mad  ?  " 

"No,  madame,"  said  Bathilde,  "I  am 
in  perfect  possession  of  mj'^  senses,  but 
you  would  drive  me  mad  by  retaining 
me." 

"  But  at  least  where  are  you  going,  my 
dear  child  ?  " 

"Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  con- 
demned ?  " 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  !  who  told 
you  that  ?  I  had  asked  every  one  to 
keep  it  from  you." 

"Yes,  and  to-morrow  you  would  have 
told  me  that  he  was  dead,  and  I  should 
have  answered,  '  You  have  killed  him,  for 
I  had  a  means  of  saving  him,  perhaps.'  " 

"  You,  3'ou,  my  child!  j^ou  have  a  means 
of  saving  him  ?  " 

"  I  said,  perhaps;  let  me  try  the  means, 
it  is  the  only  one  remaining." 

"Go,  my  child,"  said  Madame  Denis, 
struck  by  the  inspired  tone  of  Bathilde's 
voice,  "go,  and  may  God  guide  you  !  " 

Bathilde  went  out,  descended  the  stair- 
case with  a  slow  but  firm  step,  crossed 
the  street,  ascended  the  four  stories  with- 
out resting,  opened  the  door  of  her  room, 
■^vhich  she  had  not  entered  since  the  day 
of  the  catastrophe.  At  the  noise  which 
she  made,  Nanette  came  out  of  the  inner 
room,  and  gave  a  cry  at  seeing  her  3-oung 
mistress. 

"Well,"  asked  Bathilde.  in  a  grave 
tone,  "what  is  it,  m.y  good  Nanette?  " 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu!"  cried  the  poor  wo- 
man, trembling,  "  is  that  realh'  you,  or 
is  it  your  shadow  ?  " 

"  It'  is  I,  Nanette  ;  I  am  not  yet  dead." 

"And  whv  have   vou  left   the  Denis's 
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house  ?  Have  they  said  anything-  to 
wound  you  ?  " 

"No,  Nanette,  but  I  have  something-  to 
do  which  is  necessar}^ — indispensable." 

"  You,  g:o  out  in  your  present  state  ! 
You  will  kill  yourself.  M.  Buvat  !  M. 
Buvat !  here  is  our  young-  lady  g-oing-  out ; 
come  and  tell  her  that  it  must  not  be." 

Bathilde  turned  toward  Buvat,  with  the 
intention  of  employing-  her  ascendency 
over  him,  if  he  endeavored  to  stop  her, 
but  she  saw  him  with  so  sorrowful  a  face 
that  she  did  not  doubt  that  he  knew  the 
fatal  news.  On  his  part,  Buvat  burst 
into  tears  on  seeing-  her. 

"My  father,"  said  Bathilde,  "  what  has 
been  done  to-day  has  been  the  work  of 
men,  what  remains  is  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  he  will  have  pit}^  on  us." 

'*0h!"  cried  Buvat,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  "  it  is  I  who  have  killed  him  !  it  is 
I  who  have  killed  him  !" 

Bathilde  went  up  to  him  solemnly  and 
kissed  him. 

"  But  what  are  you  going-  to  do,  va.y 
child  ?" 

•'  My  duty,"  answered  Bathilde. 

She  opened  a  little  cupboard  in  the  prie- 
Dieu,  took  out  a  black  pocket-book,  opened 
it,  and  drew  out  a  letter, 

"  You  are  rig-ht,  3'ou  are  rig-ht,  my 
child,  I  had  forg-otten  that  letter." 

"I  remembered  it,"  answered  Bathilde, 
kisshig-  the  letter,  and  placing-  it  next  her 
heart,  "for  it  was  the  sole  inheritance  my 
mother  left  me." 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  noise 
of  a  coach  at  the  door. 

"Adieu,  father  !  adieu,  Nanette  !  Pray 
for  my  success." 

And  Bathilde  went  away,  with  a  solemn 
gravity  which  made  her,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  watched  her,  almost  a  saint. 

At  the  door  she  found  Boniface  waiting 
with  a  coach. 

"Shall  I  go  with  j^ou,  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde  ?  "  asked  he. 

"No,  no,  my  friend,"  said  Bathilde, 
<*not  now;   to-morrow,  perhaps." 

She  entered  the  coach. 

"Where  to  ?  "  asked  the  coachman. 

"To  the  Arsenal." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE     THREE     VISITS. 

On  arriving  at  the  Arsenal  Bathilde 
asked  for  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  who 
— at  her  request — led  her  at  once  to  Mad- 
ame de  Maine. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  my  child!"  said  the 
duchess,  with  a  distracted  air  and  voice ; 
"it  is  well  to  remember  one's  friends  when 
they  are  in  misfortune." 

"Alas,  madame  !  "  replied  Bathilde, 
"  I  come  to  your  royal  highness  to  speak 
of  one  still  more  unfortunate.  Doubtless 
you  may  have  lost  some  of  your  titles, 
some  of  your  dignities,  but  their  ven- 
geance will  stop,  for  no  one  would  dare 
to  attack  the  life,  or  even  the  liberty, 
of  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Conde." 

"  The  life,  no ;  but  the  liberty,  I  will 
not  answer  for  it.  Do  3"ou  know  that 
that  idiot  of  an  Abbe  Brigand  has  got 
arrested  three  days  ago  at  Orleans, 
dressed  as  a  peddler,  and  —  on  false 
revelations,  which  thej'  represented  to 
him  as  coming  from  me — has  confessed 
all,  and  compromised  us  terribly,  so  that 
I  should  not  be  astonished  at  being  ar- 
rested this  ver}'  day  ?  " 

"  He  for  whom  I  come  to  implore  your 
pity,  madame,  has  revealed  nothing,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  condemned  to  death 
for  having  kept  silence." 

"Ah!  my  dear  child,"  cried  the  duch- 
ess, "you  speak  of  poor  D'Harmental ; 
he  is  a  gentleman  ;  3'ou  know  him,  then  ?" 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Launay, 
"not  only  Bathilde  knows  him,  but  she 
loves  him." 

"'  Poor  child  !  but  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
can  do  nothing  :  I  have  no  influence. 
For  me  to  attempt  an3'thing  in  his 
favor  would  be  to  take  away  from  him 
the  last  hope  I'emaining." 

"I  know  it,  madame,"  said  Bathilde, 
"and  I  only  ask  of  your  highness  one 
thing  ;  it  is,  that,  through  some  of  your 
friends  or  acquaintances,  I  may  gain  ad- 
mission to  Monseigneur  the  Regent.  The 
rest  lies  with  me." 

"  My  child,  do  you  know  what  you  are 
nsking?"  inquired  the  duchess.  "Do  you 
know   that  the  regent   respects  no  one  ? 
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Do  you  know — that  you  are  beautiful  as 
an  angel,  and  still  more  so  from  your 
present  paleness  ?     Do  you  know — " 

''Madame,"  said  Bathilde,  with  dig-- 
nity,  '-1  know  that  my  father  saved  his 
hfe,  and  died  in  his  service." 

"Ah,  that  is  another  thing-,"  said  the 
duchess;  "stay,  De  Launay,  call  Male- 
zieux." 

Mademoiselle  de  Launay  obe3-ed,  and  a 
moment  afterward  the  faithful  chancellor 
entered. 

•' Malezieux,"  said  the  duchess,  "you 
must  take  this  child  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  with  a  recommendation  from  me. 
She  must  see  the  reg-ent,  and  at  once ; 
the  life  of  a  man  depends  upon  it — it  is 
that  of  D'Harmental,  whom  I  would  my- 
self give  so  much  to  save." 

"I  go,  madame,"  said  Malezieux. 

"You  see,  my  child,"  said  the  duchess, 
"  I  do  all  I  can  for  jou  ;  if  I  can  he  useful 
to  you  in  any  other  way — if,  to  prepare 
his  flight,  or  to  seduce  a  jailer,  money  is 
needed,  I  have  still  some  diamonds,  which 
cannot  be  better  emploj^ed  than  in  saving 
the  life  of  so  brave  a  gentleman.  Come, 
lose  no  time,  go  at  once  to  my  niece  ;  you 
know  that  she  is  her  father's  favorite." 

"  I  know,  madame,"  said  Bathilde, 
"  that  you  are  an  angel,  and,  if  I  succeed, 
I  shall  owe  you  more  than  my  life." 

"Come,  De  Launay,"  continued  Mad- 
ame de  Maine,  when  Bathilde  was  gone, 
"let  us  return  to  our  trunks." 

Bathilde,  accompanied  by  Malezieux, 
arrived  at  the  Luxembourg  in  twenty 
minutes.  Thanks  to  Malezieux,  Bathilde 
entered  without  difficult}"  ;  she  was  con- 
ducted into  a  little  boudoir,  where  she 
was  told  to  wait  while  the  chancellor 
should  see  her  royal  highness,  and  in- 
form her  of  the  favor  they  came  to  ask. 

Malezieux  acquitted  himself  of  the  com- 
mission with  zeal,  and  Bathilde  had  not 
waited  ten  minutes  when  she  saw  him 
return  with  the  Duchesse  de  Berry.  The 
duchess  had  an  excellent  heart,  and  she 
had  been  greatlj'-  moved  by  Malezieux' 
recital,  so  that,  when  she  appeared,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  interest  she  already 
felt  in  the  young  girl  who  came  to  solicit 
her  protection.     Bathilde   came  to  her, 


and  would  have  fallen  at  her  feet,  but 
the  duchess  took  her  by  th(»  hand,  and 
kissing  her  on  the  forehead — 

"My  poor  child,"  said  she,  "  why  did 
you  not  come  to  me  a  week  ago  ?  " 

"  And  why  a  week  ago  rather  than 
to-day,  madame?"  asked  Bathilde,  with 
anxiety. 

"Because  a  week  ago  I  should  have 
3'ielded  to  none  the  pleasure  of  taking  you 
to  my  father,  and  that  now  is  impossible." 

"Impossible!  and  why?"  cried  Ba- 
thilde. 

••'Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  incom- 
plete disgrace  since  the  day  before  yes- 
terday ?  Alas  !  princess  as  I  am,  I  am  a 
woman  like  3'ou,  and  like  j'ou  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  love.  We  daughters 
of  the  royal  race,  you  know,  may  not  dis- 
pose of  our  hearts  without  the  authority 
of  tl>e  king  and  his  ministers.  I  have  dis- 
posed of  my  heart,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  for  I  was  pardoned  ;  but  I  disposed 
of  ray  hand,  and  I  am  punished.  See, 
what  a  strange  thing  I  They  make  a 
crime  of  what  in  any  one  else  would 
have  been  praised.  For  three  days  mj' 
lover  has  been  my  husband,  and  for 
three  da3'S,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
moment  when  I  could  present  myself 
before  my  father  without  blushing,  I 
am  forbidden  his  presence.  Yesterday 
my  guard  was  taken  from  me ;  this 
morning  I  presented  myself  at  the  Palais 
Royal  and  was  refused  admittance." 

"Alas!"  said  Bathilde,  "I  am  un- 
happy, for  I  had  no  hope  but  in  you, 
madame,  and  I  know  no  one  who  can 
introduce  me  to  the  regent.  And  it  is 
to-morrow,  madame,  at  eight  o'clock, 
that  they  will  kill  him  whom  I  love  as 
you  love  M.  de  Riom.  Oh.  madame, 
take  pity  on  me,  for  if  you  do  not,  I 
am   lost  !  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  Riom,  come  to  our  aid," 
said  the  duchess,  turning  to  her  husband, 
who  entered  at  this  moment ;  "  here  is  a 
poor  child  who  wants  to  see  mj'  father 
directly,  without  delay ;  her  life  depends 
on  the  interview.  Her  life  I  What  am  I 
saying?  More  than  her  life — the  life  of 
a  man  siie  loves.  Lauzun's  nephew 
should    never  be   at    a   loss ;    find   us  a 
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means,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  I  will  love 
you  more  than  ever." 

"  I  have  one,"  said  Riom,  smiling'. 

"Oh,  monsieur,"  cried  Bathilde,  ''tell 
it  me,  and  I  will  be  eternally  grateful." 

"Oh,  speak!"  said  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  in  a  voice  almost  as  pressing  as 
Bathildc's. 

"  But  it  compromises  your  sister  sing-u- 
larly." 

"Which  one  ?  " 

"Mademoiselle  de  Valois." 

"  Aglae  !    how  so  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  there  exists 
a  kind  of  sorcerer,  who  has  the  power 
of  appearing:  before  her  day  or  nig-ht, 
no  one  knows  how  ?  " 

"Richelieu?  it  is  true!"  cried  the 
Duchesse  de  Berr3' ;  "but — " 

"  But  what,  madame  ?  " 

"He  will  not,  perhaps — " 

"  I  will  beg"  him  so  that  he  will  take 
pit}'  on  me,"  said  Bathilde:  "besides, 
you  will  speak  a  word  for  me,  will  you 
not  ?  He  will  not  dare  to  refuse  what 
your  highness  asks." 

"We  will  do  better  than  that,"  said 
the  duchess.  "Riom,  call  Madame  de 
Mouch}',  beg-  her  to  take  mademoiselle 
herself  to  the  duke.  Madame  de  Mouchy 
is  ni}'  first  lady-in-waiting-, ''  said  the 
duchess,  turning-  to  Bathilde,  "and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
owes  her  some  g-ratitude.  You  see,  I 
could  not  choose  3'ou  a  better  introduc- 
tress." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  madame,"  cried  Bathilde, 
kissing  the  duchess's  hands,  "  you  are 
right,  and  all  hope  is  not  3'et  lost.  And 
you  sa}'  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  has  a 
means  of  entering-  the  Palais  Ro3'al  ?  " 

"  Sta}',  let  us  understand  each  other. 
I  do  not  say  so,  report  saj's  so." 

"'  Oh  !  "  cried  Bathilde,  "  if  we  only  find 
him  at  home  !  " 

"That  is  a  chance  ;  but  3'et,  let  nie  see, 
what  time  is  it  ?  scarceh^  eight  o'clock. 
He  will  probably  sup  in  town,  and  return 
to  dress.  I  will  tell  Madame  de  Mouch}' 
to  wait  for  him  with  3'ou.  Will  3'ou  not," 
said  she,  turning  to  the  lad\'-in-waiting, 
who  now  entered,  "  wait  for  the  duke  till 
he  returns  ?  " 


"  I  will  do  whatever  your  highness 
orders,"  said  Madame  de  Mouch}^ 

"  Well,  I  order  3'ou  to  obtain  from  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  a  promise  that  made- 
moiselle shall  see  the  i-egent,  and  I  au- 
thorize 3'ou  to  use,  for  this  purpose,  what- 
ever influence  you  ma}^  possess  over  him." 

"  Madame  g-oes  a  long  way,"  said  Mad- 
ame de  Mouch3%  smiling-. 

"Never  mind,  g-o  and  do  what  I  tell 
you ;  and  3'ou,  vaj  cliild,  take  courage, 
follow  madame,  and  if,  on  3'our  road  in 
life,  3'ou  hear  much  harm  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Beny,  whom  they  anathematize,  tell 
them  that  I  have  a  g-ood  heart,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  all  these  excommunications,  I 
hope  that  much  will  be  forgiven  me,  be- 
cause I  have  loved  much.  Is  it  not  so, 
Riom  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  madame,"  said  Ba- 
thilde, "  whether  3'ou  are  well  or  ill 
spoken  of,  but  I  know  that  to  me  3'ou 
seem  so  good  and  great  that  I  could  kiss 
the  trace  of  3'our  footsteps." 

"  Now  g-o,  my  child  ;  if  yow  miss  M.  de 
Richelieu  you  may  not  know  where  to  find 
him,  and  ma3^  wait  for  him  uselessly." 

"  Since  her  highness  permits  it,  come, 
then,  madame,"  said  Bathilde,  "  for  every 
minute  seems  to  me  an  age." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  Ba- 
thilde and  Madame  de  Mouchj'-  were  at 
Richelieu's  hotel.  Contrar3'  to  all  expec- 
tation, he  was  at  home.  Madame  de 
Mouch3'-  entered  at  once,  followed  b}'  Ba- 
thilde. The}"-  found  Richelieu  occupied 
with  Raflfe,  his  secretar}',  in  burning  a 
number  of  useless  letters,  and  putting 
some  others  aside. 

"Well,  madame,"  said  Richelieu,  com- 
ing- forward  with  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
"what  good  wind  blows  3'ou  here?  And 
to  what  event  do  I  owe  the  happiness  of 
receiving-  3'OU  at  mj'  house  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening?" 

"To  my  wish  to  enable  3'ou  to  do  a 
g-ood  action,  duke." 

"  In  that  case,  make  haste,  madame." 

"  Do  3^ou  leave  Paris  this  evening-  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  am  going  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— to  the  Bastille." 

"  What  joke  is  this  ?  " 

"  I  assure  3'ou  it  is   no  joke    at  all  to 
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leave  my  hotel,  where  1  am  very  comfort- 
able, for  that  of  the  king-,  where  I  shall 
be  just  the  reverse.  I  know  it,  for  this 
will  be  my  third  visit." 

'•  What  makes  you  think  you  will  be 
arrested  to-morrow  ?  " 

'•  I  have  been  warned." 

"'  By  a  sure  person  ?  " 

''Judge  for  yourself."' 

And  he  handed  a  letter  to  Madame  de 
Mouchy,  who  took  it  and  read — 

"  Innocent  or  g"uilty  you  have  only  time 
to  fly.  The  regent  has  just  said  aloud 
before  me  that  at  last  he  has  got  the  Due 
<le  Richelieu.  To-morrow^  you  will  be  ar- 
rested." 

*•  Do  you  think  the  person  in  a  position 
to  be  well  informed  ?  " 

'•'  Yes,  for  I  think  I  recognize  the  writ- 
ing." 

'•'  You  see,  then,  that  I  was  right  in 
telling  you  to  make  haste.  Now,  if  it  is 
a  thing  which  may  be  done  in  the  space 
of  anight,  speak.  I  am  at  3'our  orders." 

''  An  hour  will  suffice." 

"  Speak,  then  :  you  know  I  can  refuse 
you  nothing." 

''Well,"  said  Madame  de  Mouchy, 
"  the  thing  is  told  in  a  few  words.  Do 
you  intend  this  evening  to  go  and  thank 
the  person  who  gave  you  this  advice?" 

'•'Probably,"  said   the   duke,  laughing. 

"  Well,  you  must  present  mademoiselle 
to  her." 

"Mademoiselle!"  cried  the  duke,  as- 
tonished, and  turning  toward  Bathilde, 
who  till  then  had  remained  hidden  in  the 
darkness,   "and  who  is  mademoiselle?" 

"  A  young  girl  who  loves  the  Chevalier 
d'Harmental — who  is  to  be  executed  to- 
morrow, as  you  know,  and  whose  pardon 
she  wishes  to  ask  from  the  regent." 

"You  love  the  Chevalier  d'Harmental, 
mademoiselle  ?  "  said  the  duke,  addressing 
Bathilde. 

"Oh,  monsieur  !  "  stammered  Bathilde, 
blushing. 

"  Do  not  conceal  it,  mademoiselle.  He 
is  a  noble  young  man,  and  I  would  give 
ten  years  of  mj--  own  life  to  save  him. 
And  do  you  think  you  have  any  means 
of  interesting  the  regent  in  his  favor  ?  ' ' 

"I  believe  so." 


"  It  is  well.  I  only  hope  it  ma}'  be  so. 
Madame,""  continu«Hi  the  duke,  turning  to 
Madame  de  Mouchy,  "  return  to  lier  royal 
highness  and  tell  her  that  mademoiselle 
shall  see  the  regent  in  an  hour." 

"Oh,  M.  le  Due  :  "  cried  Bathilde. 

"  Decidedly,  vny  dear  Riehelicu,  I  begin 
to  think,  as  people  say,  that  3'ou  have 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil ;  that  you 
maj'  pass  through  key-holes,  and  I  con- 
fess I  shall  be  less  uneasy  now,  in  seeing 
3'ou  go  to  the  Bastille." 

••  At  any  rate,  you  know,  madame,  that 
charity  teaches  us  to  visit  prisoners,  and 
if  3'ou  retain  any  recollection  of  poor 
Armand — " 

"Silence,  duke,  be  discreet,  and  we  will 
see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  Meanwhile, 
you  promise  that  mademoiselle  shall  .see 
the  regent  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  settled  thing." 

"  Adieu,  duke,  and  may  the  Bastille  be 
easy  to  3'ou." 

"'  Is  it  adieu  3'ou  say  ?  " 

"  Au  revoir  I  " 

"That  is  right." 

And  having  kissed  Madame  de  Mouchy's 
hand  he  led  her  to  the  door  ;  then,  return- 
ing to  Bathilde  : 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "  what  I  am 
about  to  do  for  you  compromises  the 
reputation  and  honor  of  a  princess  of  the 
blood,  but  the  gravity  of  the  occasion 
demands  some  sacrifice.  Swear  to  me, 
then,  that  you  will  never  tell,  but  to  one 
person  (for  I  know  there  are  persons  for 
whom  you  have  no  secrets),  swear  that 
you  will  never  tell  any  but  him,  and  that 
no  other  shall  ever  know  in  what  manner 
you  came  to  the  regent."' 

"Monsieur,  I  swear  it  by  all  I  hold 
most  sacred  in  the  world — by  my  mother's 
memory." 

"That  will  suffice,"  said  the  duke, 
ringing  a  bell.  A  valet-de-chambre  en- 
tered. 

"Lafosse,"  said 'the  duke,  "the  bay 
horses    an(f  the  carriage  without  arms." 

"'Monsieur.'"  said  Bathilde,  "if  you 
would  save  time.  I  have  a  hired  carriage 
below." 

"  T^liat  is  still  better.  I  am  at  your 
orders,  mademoiselle." 
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''Am  I  to  ^o  Willi  monsieur?  "  asked 
the  servant. 

*'  No,  stay  and  help  Raffc  to  put  these 
papers  in  order.  There  are  several  which 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  Dubois  to  see." 

And  the  duke  offered  his  arm  to  Ba- 
thilde,  went  iiown,  handed  her  into  the 
carriag-e,  and  after  telling-  the  coachman 
to  stop  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore  and  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  placed 
himself  b}'  her  side,  as  thoughtless  as 
thoug-h  the  fate  from  which  he  was  about 
to  save  the  chevalier  mig-ht  not  also  await 
himself. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

THE    CLOSET. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  its  (iestination, 
and  Richelieu,  getting  out  and  taking  a 
kej'  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door  of 
a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu. 

"I  must  ask  your  pardon,  mademoi- 
selle,"' said  the  duke,  offering  his  arm 
to  Bathilde,  "for  leading  you  by  badly- 
lighted  staircases  and  passages ;  but  I  am 
anxious  not  to  be  recognized,  should  ^x^y 
one  meet  me  here.  We  have  not  far  to 
§:o." 

Bathilde  had  counted  about  twenty 
steps,  when  the  duke  stopped,  drew  a 
second  key  from  his  pocket,  and  opened 
a  door,  then  entered  an  antechamber,  and 
lighted  a  candle  at  a  lamp  on  the  stair- 
case. 

"Once  again  I  must  ask  pardon,  made- 
moiselle,"' said  the  duke,  "but  3^ou  will 
soon  understand  why  I  chose  to  dispense 
with  a  servant  here." 

It  mattered  little  to  Bathilde  whether 
the  duke  had  a  servant  or  not;  she  en- 
tered tlie  antechamber  without  replying, 
and  the  duke  locked  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Now  follow  me,"  said  the  duke  ;  and 
he  walked  before  the  young  girl,  lighting 
her  with  the  candle  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  The^^  crossed  a  dining-room  and 
drawing-room,  then  entered  a  bedroom, 
where  the  duke  stopped. 

•'Mademoiselle,"  said  Richelieu,  placing 
the  candle  on  the  chimney-piece,  "  I  have 
your  word  that  you  will  reveal  nothing  of 
what  vou  are  about  to  see." 


"  I  have  given  you  my  promise,  and  I 
now  renew  it ;  I  should  be  ungrateful  in- 
deed if  I  were  to  fail." 

••  Well,  then,  be  the  third  in  our  secret, 
which  is  one  of  love ;  we  put  it  under  the 
safeguard  of  love." 

And  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  sliding  away 
a  panel  in  the  woodwork,  discovered  an 
opening  in  the  wall,  be^'ond  which  was  the 
back  of  a  closet,  and  he  knocked  softly 
three  times.  Presently  they  heard  a  ke3' 
turn  in  the  lock,  then  saw  a  light  between 
the  planks,  then  a  low  voice  asked,  "  Is 
it  you  ?  "  On  the  duke's  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  three  of  these  planks  were 
quietl}'  detached,  opening  a  means  of  com- 
munication from  one  room  to  the  other, 
and  the  duke  and  Bathilde  found  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Valois,  wiio  uttered  a  cry  on  seeing  her 
lover  accompanied  by  a  woman. 

"  Fear  nothing,  dear  Aglae,"  said  the 
duke,  passing  into  the  room  where  she 
was,  and  taking  her  hand,  while  Bathilde 
remained  motionless  in  her  place,  not  dar- 
ing to  move  a  step  till  her  presence  was 
explained. 

"  But  will  you  tell  me  ?  "  began  Made- 
moiselle de  Valois,  looking  at  Bathilde 
uneasil3\ 

••Directly.  You  have  heard  me  speak 
of  the  Chevalier  d'Harmental,  have  j^ou 
not  ?  " 

' '  The  day  before  j'esterday  you  told  me 
tliat  by  a  word  he  might  save  his  own 
life  and  compromise  you  all,  but  that  he 
would  never  speak  this  word." 

• '  Well,  he  has  not  spoken,  and  he  is 
condemned  to  death,  and  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted to-morrow.  This  young  girl  loves 
him,  and  his  pardon  depends  on  the  re- 
gent.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Mademoiselle  de 
Valois. 

"  Come,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  duke 
to  Bathilde,  taking  her  by  the  hand  ;  then, 
turning  again  to  the  princess,  "  She  did 
not  know  how  to  reach  your  father,  my 
dear  Aglae,  and  came  to  me  just  as  I 
had  received  your  letter.  I  had  to  thank 
you  for  the  good  advice  you  gave  me; 
and,  as  I  know  j^our  heart,  I  thought  I 
should  please  you  by  showing  my  gj-ati- 
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tude,  in  offering-  you  an  opportunit}'  to 
save  the  life  of  a  man  to  whose  silence 
you  probabl}'   owe  my  own." 

''And  you  were  right,  duke.  You  are 
welcome,  mademoiselle.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  " 

'*'  I  wish  to  see  the  reg-ent,"  said  Ba- 
thilde,  '•  and  your  hig"hness  can  take  me 
to  him." 

"Will  you  wait  for  me,  duke?  "  asked 
Mademoiselle  de  Valois  uneasih'. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

''  Then  go  into  the  closet,  lest  ^wy  one 
should  surprise  j'-ou  here.  I  will  take 
mademoiselle  to  my  father,  and  return 
directly'." 

"  I  will  wait,"  said  the  duke,  following 
the  instructions  of  the  princess  and  enter- 
ing" the  closet.  Mademoiselle  de  Valois 
exchanged  some  low  words  with  her  lover, 
locked  the  closet,  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket,  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  Ba- 
thilde— 

'•'Mademoiselle,"  said  she,  '•' all  women 
who  love  are  sisters ;  Armand  and  3'ou 
did  w^ell  to  rely  upon  me  ;  come." 

Bathilde  kissed  the  hand  she  held  out, 
and  followed  her.  They  passed  through 
all  the  rooms  facing  the  Palais  Ro\'al, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  entered 
those  which  looked  on  the  Rue  de  Valois, 
among  which  was  the  regent's  bedroom. 

'•  We  have  arrived,"  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Valois,  stopping  before  a  door,  and 
turning  to  Bathilde,  who  at  this  news 
trembled  and  turned  pale ;  for  all  the 
strength  which  had  sustained  her  for  the 
last  three  or  four  hours  was  ready  to  dis- 
appear just  as  she  needed  it  the  most. 

''  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  I  shall  never  dare  to 
speak,"  said  Bathilde. 

"  Courage,  mademoiselle  !  enter,  fall  at 
his  feet,  God  and  his  own  heart  will  do 
the  rest." 

At  these  words,  seeing  that  the  young 
girl  still  hesitated,  she  opened  the  door, 
pushed  Bathilde  in,  and  closed  it  behind 
her.  She  then  ran  down  with  a  light 
step  to  rejoin  Richelieu,  leaving  Bathilde 
to  plead  her  cause  tete-a-tete  with  the 
regent. 

At  this  unforeseen  action,  Bathilde  ut- 
tered a  low  cry,  and  the  regent,  who  was 


walking  to  and  fro  with  his  head  bont 
down,  raised  it,  and  turned  toward  Ba- 
thilde, who,  incapable  of  making  a  step  in 
advance,  fell  on  her  knees,  drew  out  her 
letter,  and  held  it  toward  the  regent.  The 
regent  had  bad  sight ;  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  was  going  on,  and  advanced 
toward  this  woman,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  the  shade  as  a  white  and  indistinct 
form ;  but  soon  in  that  form  he  recognized 
a  woman,  and,  in  that  woman,  a  young, 
beautiful,  and  kneeling  girl. 

As  to  the  poor  child,  in  vain  she  at- 
tempted to  articulate  a  prayer.  Voice 
and  strength  failing  her  together,  she 
would  have  fallen  if  the  regent  had  not 
held  her  in  his  arms. 

'•'Mon  Dieu!  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
regent,  on  whom  the  signs  of  grief  pro- 
duced their  ordinar}^  effect,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  W^hat  can  I  do  for  you?  Come 
to  this  couch,  I  beg." 

''  No,  monseigneur,  it  is  at  your  feet 
that  I  should  be,  for  I  come  to  ask  a 
boon." 

'•  And  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  See  first  who  I  am,  monseigneur,  and 
then  I  may  dare  to  speak." 

And  again  Bathilde  held  out  the  letter, 
on  which  rested  her  only  hope,  to  the  Due 
d 'Orleans. 

The  regent  took  the  letter,  and,  b}' 
the  light  of  a  candle  which  burned  on  the 
chimney-piece,  recognized  his  own  writ- 
ing, and  read  as  follows  : 

"  'Madame — Your  husband  is  dead  for 
France  and  for  me.  Neither  France  nor 
I  can  give  3'ou  back  your  husband  ;  but, 
remember,  that  if  ever  you  are  in  want  of 
anything  we  are  both  your  debtors. 
''  'Your  affectionate, 

'•'  •'  Philippe  d'Orleans.' 

"  I  recognize  this  lettei-  perfectly  as 
being  my  own,"  said  the  regent,  •'"'but  to 
the  shame  of  my  memory  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  to  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten." 

"Look  at  the  address,  monseigneur," 
said  Bathilde,  a  little  reassured  by  the 
expression  of  benevolence  on  the  duke's 
face. 
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''^  Clarice  du  Rocher,"  cried  the  reg-ent, 
"yes,  indeed,  I  remember  now;  I  wrote 
this  letter  from  Spain  after  the  death  of 
Albert,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Almanza.  I  wrote  this  letter  to  his 
widow.  How  did  it  fall  into  your  hands, 
mademoiselle?  " 

"  Alas,  monseig-neur,  I  am  the  daughter 
of  Albert  and  Clarice."' 

"  You,  mademoiselle  !  And  what  has 
become  of  ^^our  mother?  " 

•'  She  is  dead." 

"Long-  since  ?  "' 

'"  Nearly  fourteen  years." 

*'  But  happy,  doubtless,  and  wanting- 
nothing." 

''In  despair,  monseigneur,  and  wanting 
ever^^thing.*' 

"'But  why  did  she  not  apply  to  me  ?  " 

"Your  highness  was  still  in  Spain.*' 

••''  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  what  do  you  sa^^  ? 
Continue,  mademoiselle,  for  you  cannot 
tell  how  much  you  interest  me.  Poor 
Clarice,  poor  Albert,  they  loved  each 
other  so  much,  I  remember.  She  could 
not  survive  him.  Do  you  know  that  your 
father  saved  my  life  at  Nerwinden,  made- 
moiselle ?  " 

•'Yes,  monseigneur,  I  know  it,  and 
that  gave  me  courage  to  present  m^'self 
before  3'OU." 

"But  you,  poor  child,  poor  orphan, 
what  became  of  3'^ou  ?  " 

'•  I,  monseigneur,  was  taken  by  a  friend 
of  our  family,  a  poor  writer  called  Jean 
Buvat." 

•'  Jean  Buvat  !  "  cried  the  regent,  "  I 
know  that  name ;  he  is  the  poor  copyist 
who  discovered  the  whole  conspiracy,  and 
who  some  days  ago  made  his  demands  in 
person.  A  place  in  the  library,  was  it 
not,  some  arrears  due  ?  " 

"The  same,  monseigneur." 

"Mademoiselle,"  replied  the  regent, 
"it  appears  that  those  who  surround  you 
are  destined  to  save  me.  I  am  thus  twice 
your  debtor.  You  said  you  had  a  boon 
to  ask  of  me — speak  boldly,  I  listen  to 
you." 

"Oh,  my  God  !"  murmured  Bathilde, 
"give  me  strength." 

"  Is  it,  then,  a  very  important  and  diffi- 
cult thing  that  von  desire  ?  " 


"Monseigneur,"  said  Bathilde,  "it  is 
the  life  of  a  man  wiio  has  deserved  death. '^ 

•*  Is  it  the  Chevalier  d'Harmental  ?  " 

"  Alas,  monseig-neur,  it  is." 

The  regent's  brow  became  pensive, 
while  Bathilde,  seeing  the  impression 
produced  by  her  demand,  felt  her  heart 
beat  and  her  knees  tremble. 

"Is  he  3"0ur  relation,  your  ally,  3'our 
friend  ?  " 

"  He  is  my  life,  he  is  m\'  soul,  monseig- 
neur ;  I  love  him." 

"But  do  3"ou  know  that  if  I  pardon 
him  I  must  pardon  all  the  rest,  and  that 
there  are  some  still  more  guilt3'  than  he 
is?" 

'•  His  life  only,  monseigneur,  all  I  ask 
is  that  he  vaay  live." 

"But  if  I  change  his  sentence  to  a  per- 
petual imprisonment  you  will  never  see 
him  again.  What  would  become  of  3'ou, 
then  ?  "  asked  the  regent. 

Bathilde  was  obliged  to  support  herself 
by  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  I  would  enter  into  a  convent,  where 
I  could  pra3''  the  rest  of  m3^  life  for  you, 
monseigneur,  and  for  him." 

"  That  cannot  be,"  said  the  regent. 

"  Why  not,  monseigneur?  " 

"  Because  this  ver3''  day,  this  very  hour, 
I  have  been  asked  for3''our  hand,  and  have 
promised  it." 

"You  have  promised  m3'^  hand,  mon- 
seigneur ;  and  to  whom  ?  " 

"  Read,"  saiil  the  reg-ent,  taking-  an 
open  letter  from  his  desk,  and  presenting- 
it  to  the  young-  g-irl. 

"Raoul's  writing  !  "  cried  Bathilde  ; 
"  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"Read,"  repeated  the  regent. 

And  in  a  choking  voice,  Bathilde  read 
the  following-  letter  : — 

'• '  Monseigneur  —  I  have  deserved 
death — I  know  it,  and  I  do  not  ask  3'ou 
for  life.  I  am  read3''  to  die  at  the  day 
and  hour  appointed ;  but  it  depends  on 
3'our  highness  to  make  this  death  sweeter 
to  me.  I  love  a  3^oung-  g-irl  whom  I 
should  have  married  if  I  had  lived ;  grant 
that  she  may  be  my  wife  before  I  die.  In 
leaving  lier  forever  alone  and  friendless  in 
the  world,  let  me  at  least  have  the  conso- 
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lation  of  giving-  her  the  safeguard  of  my 
name  and  fortune.  On  leaving  tlie  church, 
monseigneur,  I  will  walk  to  the  scatfold. 
This  is  my  last  wish,  my  sole  desire.  Do 
not  refuse  the  prayer  of  a  dying  man. 
"  '  E.AOUL  d'Hakmental.' 

"  Oh,  monseigneur,"  said  Bathilde,  sob- 
bing, "3'ou  see  that  while  I  thought  of 
him,  he  thought  of  me.  Am  I  not  right 
to  love  him,  when  he  loves  me  so  much  ?" 

'"Yes,"  said  the  regent,  ''and  I  grant 
his  request,  it  is  just ;  may  it,  as  he  says, 
sweeten  his  last  moments." 

"  Monseigneur,"  cried  the  young  girl, 
**'  is  that  all  you  grant  him  ?  " 

'•You  see,"  said  the  regent,  "he  is 
just ;  he  asks  nothing  else." 

"■  Oh,  it  is  cruel  !  it  is  frightful  !  to  see 
him  again,  and  lose  him  directly  ;  his  life, 
monseigneur,  his  life,  I  beg;  and  let  me 
never  see  him  again — better  so." 

''Mademoiselle,"  said  the  regent,  in  a 
tone  which  admitted  of  no  reply,  and 
writing  some  lines  on  a  paper  which  he 
sealed,  "here  is  a  letter  to  Monsieur  de 
Launa3',  the  governor  of  the  Bastille  ;  it 
contains  ni}-  instructions  with  regard  to 
the  prisoner.  My  captain  of  the  guards 
will  go  with  you,  and  see  that  my  instruc- 
tions are  followed." 

"Oh!  his  life,  monseigneur,  his  life; 
on  my  knees,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
I  implore  3'ou." 

The  regent  rang  the  bell ;  a  valet  en- 
tered. 

"  Call  Monsieur  the  Marquis  de  Lafare," 
he  said. 

"Oh,  monseigneur,  you  are  cruel,"  said 
Bathilde,  rising ;  "at  least  permit  me 
then  to  die  with  him.  We  will  not  be 
separated,  even  on  the  scaffold ;  we  will 
be  together,  even  in  the  tomb." 

"Monsieur  de  Lafare,  accompan}'  made- 
moiselle to  the  Bastille,"  said  the  regent. 
"  Here  is  a  letter  for  Monsieur  de  Launaj^, 
read  it  with  him,  and  see  that  the  orders 
it  contains  are  punctually  executed." 

Then,  without  listening  to  Bathilde's 
last  cry  of  despair,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
opened  the  door  of  a  closet  and  disap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

THE   MARRIAGE   IN    EXTREMIS. 

Lafare  dragged  the  young  girl  away, 
almost  fainting,  and  placed  her  in  one  of 
the  carriages  always  standing  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Palais  Ro^^al.  During  the 
route  Bathilde  did  not  speak  ;  she  was 
cold,  dumb,  and  inanimate  as  a  statue. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  and  tearless,  but  on 
arriving  at  the  fortress  she  started.  She 
fancied  she  had  seen  in  tlie  shade,  in  the 
very  place  where  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan 
was  executed,  something  like  a  scaffold. 
A  little  further  a  sentinel  cried  "Qui 
vive  !  "  the  carriage  rolled  over  a  draw- 
bridge, and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
governor's  house.  A  footman  out  of 
liver}"  opened  the  door,  and  Lafare  gave 
Bathilde  his  arm  —  she  could  scarcely' 
stand — all  her  strength  had  left  her  when 
hope  left  her,  Lafare  and  the  valet  were 
obliged  almost  to  carry  her  to  the  first 
floor.  M.  de  Launay  was  at  supper.  Thej^ 
took  Bathilde  into  a  room  to  wait,  while 
Lafare  went  directly  to  the  governor. 
Ten  minutes  passed,  during  which  Ba- 
thilde had  only  one  idea  —  that  of  the 
eternal  separation  which  awaited  her. 
The  poor  girl  saw  but  one  thing  —  her 
lover  on  the  scaffold.  Lafare  re-entered 
with  the  governor,  Bathilde  looked  at 
them  with  a  bewildered  air.  Lafare  ap- 
proached her,  and  offering  her  his  arm — 

"'  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "the  church 
is  prepared,  the  priest  is  read}'." 

Bathilde,  without  replying,  rose  and 
leaned  on  the  arm  which  was  offered  her. 
M.  de  Launaj"  went  first,  lighted  by  two 
men  bearing  torches. 

As  Bathilde  entered  b}^  one  of  the  side 
doors,  she  saw  entering  by  the  other  the 
Chevalier  d'Harmental,  accompanied  by 
Valef  and  Pompadour.  These  were  his 
witnesses,  as  De  Launay  and  Lafare  were 
hers.  Each  door  was  kept  by  two  of  the 
French  guard,  silent  and  motionless  as 
statues. 

The  two  lovers  advanced,  Bathilde  pale 
and  fainting,  Raoul  calm  and  smiling.  On 
arriving  before  the  altar,  the  chevalier 
took  Bathilde's  hand,  and  both  fell  on 
their  knees,  without  having  spoken  a 
word. 
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The  altar  was  lighted  only  by  four  wax 
tapers,  which  threw  a  funereal  lig-ht  over 
the  chapel,  already  dark,  and  Slled  with 
gloomy  recollections. 

The  priest  commenced  the  ceremony ; 
he  was  a  fine  old  man  with  white 
hair,  and  whose  melancholy  countenance 
showed  the  traces  of  his  daily  functions. 
He  had  been  chaplain  of  the  Bastille  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  had  heard 
many  sad  confessions,  and  seen  many 
lamentable  events.  He  spoke  to  them, 
not,  as  usual,  of  their  duties  as  husband 
and  wife,  but  of  divine  mercj'^  and  eternal 
resurrection.  At  the  benediction  Bathilde 
laid  her  head  on  Raoul's  shoulder ;  the 
priest  thought  she  was  fainting,  and 
stopped. 

"Finish,  m3''  father,"  murmured  Ba- 
thilde. 

The  priest  pronounced  the  sacramental 
words,  to  which  both  replied  by  a  "yes," 
which  seemed  to  unite  the  whole  strength 
of  their  souls.  The  ceremonj^  finished, 
D'Harmental  asked  M.  de  Launay  if  he 
might  spend  his  few  remaining  hours  with 
his  wife.  Monsieur  de  Launaj^  replied 
that  there  was  no  objection.  Raoul  em- 
braced Pompadour  and  Valef,  thanked 
them  for  having  served  as  witnesses  at 
his  marriage,  pressed  Lafare's  hand, 
thanked  Monsieur  de  Launay  for  his 
kindness  to  him  during  his  imprisonment, 
and  throwing  his  arm  round  Bathilde,  led 
her  away  by  the  door  through  which  he 
had  entered.  When  they  reached  D'Har- 
raental's  room,  Bathilde  could  no  longer 
contain  her  tears,  a  despairing  cry  escaped 
her  lips,  and  she  fell  weeping  on  a  chair, 
where  doubtless  D'Harmental  had  often 
sat,  during  the  three  weeks  of  his  cap- 
tivity, and  thought  of  her.  Raoul  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  tried  to  console 
her,  but  was  himself  so  much  moved  by 
her  grief,  that  his  own  tears  mingled  with 
hers.  This  heart  of  iron  melted  in  its 
turn,  and  Bathilde  felt  at  once  on  her  lips 
the  tears  and  kisses  of  her  lover.  They 
had  been  about  half-an-hour  together 
when  they  heard  steps  approaching  the 
door,  and  a  key  turning  in  the  lock. 
Bathilde  started,  and  pressed  D'Har- 
mental  convulsively   against   her  heart. 


Raoul  understood  the  dreadful  fear  wliieli 
crossed  her  mind,  and  reassured  her.  It 
could  not  be  what  she  dreaded,  since  the 
execution  was  fixed  for  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  eleven  had  only  just 
struck. 

It  was  Monsieur  de  Launay  who  ap- 
peared. 

"Monsieur  le  Chevalier,"  said  he, 
"have    the  kindness  to  follow  me." 

"Alone?"  asked  D'Harmental,  clasp- 
ing Bathilde  in  his  a;rms. 

"No,  with  madame,"  replied  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"  Oh  !  together,  Raoul,  together  !  " 
cried  Bathilde,  "  where  they  like,  so  that 
we  are  together.  We  are  ready,  mon- 
sieur, we  are  read3^" 

Raoul  kissed  Bathilde  again ;  then  re- 
calling all  his  pride,  he  followed  M.  de 
Launay,  with  a  face  which  showed  no 
trace  of  the  terrible  emotion  he  had 
experienced.  They  passed  through  some 
ill-lighted  corridors,  descended  a  spiral 
staircase,  and  found  themselves  at  the 
door  of  a  tower.  This  door  opened  out  to 
a  yard,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which 
served  as  a  promenade  to  those  prisoners 
who  were  not  kept  secret.  In  this  court- 
yard was  standing  a  carriage  with  two 
horses,  on  one  of  which  was  a  postilion, 
and  they  saw,  shining  in  the  darkness, 
the  cuirasses  of  a  dozen  musketeers.  A 
ray  of  hope  crossed  the  minds  of  the  two 
lovers.  Bathilde  had  asked  the  regent  to 
change  RaouFs  death  into  a  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Perhaps  the  regent  liad 
granted  him  this  favor.  The  carriage, 
readj'",  doubtless,  to  conduct  him  to  some 
State  prison,  the  musketeers  destined  to 
escort  them,  all  gave  to  the  supposition 
an  air  of  realitj^  They  raised  their  eyes 
to  heaven  to  thank  God  for  this  unexpected 
happiness.  Meanwhile  M.  de  Launay  had 
signed  to  the  carriage  to  approach  ;  the 
postilion  had  obe.yed,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  governor — with  his  head  uncov- 
ered— held  his  hand  to  Bathilde,  to  assist 
her  into  the  carriage. 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  turning  un- 
easily to  see  that  they  did  not  take  Raoul 
away  by  the  other  side ;  but  seeing  that 
he  was  ready  to  follow  her,  she  got  in 
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without  resistance.  An  instant  after- 
ward Raoul  was  sitting-  b3'  her;  the  door 
was  closed,  and  botli  carriag:e  and  escort 
passed  through  the  gate,  over  the  draw- 
bridg-e,  and  the\-  found  themselves  outside 
of  the  Bastille. 

They  threw  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms;  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt; 
the  reg"ent  g-ranted  D'Harraental  his  life, 
and  what  was  more,  consented  not  to 
separate  him  from  Bathilde. 

This  was  what  Batliilde  and  D'Harmen- 
tal  had  never  dared  to  hope;  this  life  of 
seclusion — a  punishment  to  many — would 
be  to  them  a  paradise  of  love — they  would 
be  together;  and  what  else  had  they 
desired  for  their  future,  even  when  the}' 
were  masters  of  their  own  fate  ?  A  sin- 
gle sad  idea  crossed  their  minds,  and 
both,  with  the  sympathy  of  hearts  who 
love,  pronounced  the  name  of  Buvat. 

At  this  moment  the  carriag-e  stopped ; 
at  such  a  time  everything"  was,  for  the 
lovers,  a  subject  of  fear.  They  ag-ain 
trembled,  lest  they  should  have  given 
way  too  much  to  hope.  The  door  opened 
— it  was  the  postilion. 

'*  What  do  you  want?"  asked  D'Har- 
mental. 

'*  I  want  to  know  where  I  am  to  take 
you." 

"  Where  you  are  to  take  me  !  Have 
you  no  orders?  " 

"My  orders  were  to  take  you  to  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes,  between  the  Chateau 
and  No.sent  -  sur  -  Marne,  and  here  we 
are." 

''And  where  is  the  escort?"  asked 
D'Harmental. 

"  Oh,  the  escort  left  us  at  the  barrier  !  " 

''  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  D'Harmental, 
while  Bathilde — panting  with  hope — joined 
her  hands  in  silence,  "  is  it  possible  ?  " 

And  the  chevalier  jumped  out  of  the 
carriag-e,  looked  round  him  anxiously, 
then  clasping  Bathilde  in  his  arms,  the.y 
uttered  tog-ether  a  cry  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness. 

Thej'  were  free  as  the  air  they  breathed, 
but  the  regent  had  ordered  that  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  very  place  where 
D'Harmental  had  carried  off  Bourguig- 
non,  mistakine:  him  for  himself. 


This  was  the  only  revenge  of  Philippe 
le  Debonnaire. 

Four  3^ears  after  this  event,  Buvat,  rein- 
stated in  his  place — and  with  his  arrears 
paid — had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  a 
pen  in  the  hand  of  a  fine  boy  of  three 
years  old — he  was  the  son  of  Raoul  and 
Bathilde. 

The  two  first  names  which  the  child 
wrote  were  Albert  du  Rocher  and  Clarice 
Gray.  The  third  was  that  of  Philippe 
d'Orleaus,  regent  of  France. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 

Perhaps  some  persons  may  have  taken 
sufficient  interest  in  those  who  have  played 
a  secondary  part  in  our  history  to  wish 
to  know  what  became  of  them  after  the 
events  which  lost  the  conspiracy  and 
saved  the  reg-ent.  We  will  satisfy  them 
in  a  few  words. 

The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Maine,  whose 
plotting-  they  wished  to  stop  for  the  future, 
were  arrested — the  duke  at  Sceaux,  and 
the  duchess  in  her  house  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore.  The  duke  was  taken  to  the 
chateau  of  DouUens,  and  the  duchess  to 
that  of  Dijon,  and  afterward  to  the  citadel 
of  Chalons.  Both  left  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  disarming  the  regent,  one  by  an 
absolute  denial,  the  other  by  a  complete 
avowal. 

Richelieu  was  arrested,  as  Mademoiselle 
de  Valois  had  warned  him,  the  da  \'  after 
that  on  which  he  had  procured  Bathilde's 
interview  with  the  regent  :  but  his  cap- 
tivity was  a  new  triumph  for  him.  It 
was  reported  that  the  handsome  prisoner 
had  obtained  permission  to  walk  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Bastille.  The  Rue  Saint 
Antoine  was  filled  with  most  eleg-ant  car- 
riages, aud  became,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the  fashionable  promenade.  The  regent 
— who  declared  that  he  had  proofs  of  the 
treason  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  sufficient  to 
lose  him  four  heads  if  he  had  them — would 
not,  however,  risk  his  popularity  with  the 
fair  sex  by  keeping  him  long  in  prison. 
Richelieu,   again  at  liberty,  after  a  cap- 
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tivity  of  three  months,  was  more  brilliant 
and  more  sought  after  than  ever;  but 
the  closet  had  been  walled  up,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Valois  became  Duchesse  de 
Modena. 

The  Abbe  Brig-aud — arrested,  as  we 
have  said,  at  Orleans — was  kept  for 
some  time  in  the  prison  of  that  town, 
to  the  g-reat  despair  of  Madame  Denis 
and  her  children ;  but,  one  fine  morning, 
as  they  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast, 
the  abbe  entered,  as  calm  as  ever.  They 
asked  him  a  number  of  questions,  but — 
with  his  habitual  prudence — he  referred 
them  to  his  judicial  declarations,  sajnng 
that  the  affair  had  alreadj'-  given  him  so 
much  trouble  that  they  would  greatly 
oblige  him  by  never  speaking  of  it  any 
more.  Now,  as  the  Abbe  Brigand  was 
quite  an  autocrat  in  Madame  Denis's  es- 
tablishment, his  desire  was  religiously 
respected,  and  from  that  day  the  affair 


was  as  completely  forgotten  in  the  Rue 
du  Temps-Perdu  as  if  it  had  never  ex- 
isted. Some  days  afterward  Pompadour, 
Valef,  Laval,  and  Malezieux  went  out  of 
prison  in  their  turn,  and  began  again  to 
pay  their  court  to  Madame  de  Maine,  as 
if  nothing'  had  happened.  As  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Polignac,  he  was  not  even 
arrested ;  he  was  simply  exiled  to  his 
Abbe}-^  d'Anchin. 

These  proofs  of  clemency  appeared  to 
Dubois  so  out  of  all  reason  that  he  came 
to  the  regent,  intending  to  make  a  scene 
about  it,  but  the  regent  only  replied  by 
repeating  the  burden  of  the  song  which 
Saint-Simon  had  made  on  him  : 

"  For  I  am  Philippe  le  Debonnaire, 
Pliilippe  le  Debonnaire." 

This  enraged  Dubois  so  much  that  the 
regent,  in  order  to  pacify  him,  was 
obliged  to  transform  him  into  his  Emi- 
nence the  Cardinal. 


END   OF   "  THE    CONSPIRATORS. 
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CHAPTER   1. 

AN  ABBESS   OF  THE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

On  the  8th  February.  1719,  a  carriag-e, 
bearing-  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  with 
the  motto  of  Orleans,  preceded  by  two 
outriders  and  a  pag-e,  entered  the  porch 
of  the  Abbey  of  Chelles,  precisely'  as  the 
clock  struck  ten,  and,  the  door  having 
been  quickly  opened,  its  two  occupants 
stepped  out. 

The  first  was  a  man  of  from  forty-five 
to  forty-six  years  of  age,  short,  and  rather 
stout,  with  a  high  color,  eas^^  in  his  move- 
ments, and  displaj'ing  in  every  g-esture  a 
certain  air  of  hig-h  breeding  and  command. 

The  second,  who  followed  slowly,  was 
short,  and  remarkably  thin.  His  face, 
thoug-h  not  precisely  ugly,  was  very  dis- 
agreeable, although  bearing-  the  evidences 
of  a  keen  intellect.  He  seemed  to  feel  the 
cold,  and  followed  his  companion,  w rapped 
up  in  an  ample  cloak. 

The  first  of  these  two  made  his  way  up 
the  staircase  with  the  air  of  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  localit3^  Passing 
through  a  large  antechamber  containing 
several  nuns,  who  bowed  to  the  g-round 
as  he  passed,  he  ran  rather  than  walked 
to  a  reception-room,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  bore  but  little  trace  of  that 
austerity  which  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to 
the  interior  of  a  cloister. 

The  other,  who  followed  leisurely,  was 
saluted  almost  as  humbly  by  the  nuns. 

"And  now."  said  the  first,  •'  wait  here 
and  warm  yourself,  while  I  go  to  her, 
and  in  ten  minutes  I  will  make  an  end  of 
all  these  abuses  you  mention  :  if  she  deny, 
and  I  want  proof.  I  will  call  3'ou.  *' 


•'Ten  minutes,  monseigneur,''  replied 
the  man  in  the  cloak  ;  "  in  two  hours  your 
highness  will  not  have  even  broached  the 
subject  of  your  visit.  Oh  I  the  Abbess  de 
Chelles  is  a  clever  woman  !  " 

So  saying,  he  stretched  himself  out  in 
an  easy  chair,  which  he  had  drawn  near 
the  fire,  and  rested  his  thin  legs  on  the 
fender. 

'•Yes,  yes,''  replied  he  who  had  been 
addressed  as  ''your  highness;"  "I 
know,  and  if  I  could  forg-et  it,  you  take 
care  to  remind  me  of  it  often  enough. 
Why  did  you  bring  me  here  to-day 
through  all  this  wind  and  snow?" 

"  Because  you  Avould  not  come  yester- 
day, uionseigneur." 

•■Yesterday,  it  was  impossible;  I  liad 
an  appointment  witli  Lord  Stair  at  five 
o'clock." 

••  In  a  house  in  the  Rue  dcs  Bons  En- 
fants.  My  lord  does  not  live  any  longer, 
then,  at  the  English  embassy  ?  " 

••  Abbe,  I  had  forbidden  a-ou  to  follow 
me." 

"  Mongeigneur,  it  is  my  duty  to  disobey 
you." 

"Well,  then,  disobej^ ;  but  let  me  tell 
stories  at  my  pleasure,  Avithout  3'our  hav- 
ing the  impertinence  to  show  me  that  you 
know  it,  just  for  the  sake  of  proving-  the 
efficiency  of  your  police." 

"Monseigneur  may  rest  easjMu  future 
— I  will  believe  anything  I  " 

"I  will  not  promise  as  much  in  return, 
abbe,  for  here  I  think  you  have  made  a 
mistake." 

''  Monseigneur.  I  know  what  I  said,  and 
I  repeat  it." 

"But  look  !  no  noise,  no  light,  perfect 
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quiet,  your  account  is  incorrect ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  are  late." 

'•Yesterday,   monseig-neur,  where  you 
stand,  there  was  an  orchestra  of  fifty  mu- 
sicians;  there,  where   that  young-  sister 
kneels  so  devoutly,  was  a  buffet :  what 
was  upon  it  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  it 
was  there,  and  in  the  g-allerj^  on  the  left, 
Avhere   a  modest   supper  of    lentils    and 
cream  cheese   is   now  preparing-  for  the 
lioW   sisters,  were   two   hundred   people, 
drinking-,  dancing-,  and  making- — " 
''Well,  making-  what?" 
"  Making-  love,  monseig-neur." 
•■'  Diable  !  are  you  sure  of  this  ?  " 
"  Rather  more  sure  than  if  I  had  seen 
it,  and  that  is  why  j'^ou  do  well  in  coming- 
to-day,  and   would   have   done   better  in 
coming-  j^esterday.     This  sort  of  life  does 
not  become  an  abbess,  monseig-neur," 
"  No,  it  is  only  fit  for  an  abbe.      Ha  !  " 
"  I  am  a  politician,  monseig-neur." 
"Well,  mj' daughter  is  a  political  ab- 
bess, that  is  all." 

"  Oh,  let  it  be  so,  if  it  suits  you,  mon- 
seigneur ;  I  am  not  so  particular  in  point 
of  morals,  you  know.  To-morrow  there 
will  be  another  song  or  tw^o  out,  but  what 

does  that  matter?  " "Well,  well,  wait 

for  me,  and  I  will  go  and  scold." 

"Take  my  word  for  it,  monseigneur,  if 
you  wish  to  scold  properly  you  had  better 
do  it  here,  before  me  ;  if  you  fail  in  mem- 
ory or  arguments,  sign  to  me,  and  I  will 
come  to  the  rescue." 

"Yes,  3'^es,  you  are  right,"  said  the 
person  who  had  undertaken  to  redress 
wrongs,  and  in  whom  we  hope  the  reader 
has  recognized  Philippe  d 'Orleans.  "  Yes, 
this  scandal  must  be  quieted  a  little,  at 
any  rate :  the  abbess  must  not  receive 
more  than  twice  a  week.  There  must  be 
none  of  these  dances  and  assemblies, 
and  the  cloisters  must  be  re-established. 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  passed  from  gay- 
ety  to  a  religious  life ;  she  left  the  Palais 
Royal  for  Chelles  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
do  to  prevent  her ;  now,  for  five  days  in 
the  week  she  must  be  the  abbess,  and 
that  will  leave  her  two  to  play  the  great 
lady." 

"Ah,  monseigneur,  you  are  beginning 
to  see  the  thing  in  its  true  light." 


"'  Is  not  this  what  j'-ou  wish  ?  " 

"'  It  is  what  is  necessary.  It  seems  to 
me  that  an  abbess  who  has  thirty-  valets, 
fifteen  footmen,  ten  cooks,  eight  grooms, 
and  a  mute — who  fences,  plays  the  horn, 
and  the  violincello — who  is  a  surgeon  and 
a  hairdresser — who  shoots  and  makes 
fireworks — cannot  be  verj'  dull." 

"  Has  not  my  daughter  been  told  of  my 
arrival,"  said  the  duke  to  an  old  nun  who 
crossed  the  room  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in 
her  hand  ;  "  I  wish  to  know  whether  I 
shall  go  to  her,  or  whether  she  is  coming 
to  me." 

"  Madame  is  coming,  monseigneur," 
replied  the  sister,  respectfully. 

"It  is  well,"  murmured  the  regent, 
somewhat  impatiently. 

"  Monseigneur,  remember  the  parable 
of  Jesus  driving  out  the  money-changers 
from  the  temple  ;  you  know  it,  or  ought 
to  know  it,  for  I  taui^ht  it  you  when  I 
was  your  preceptor.  Now,  drive  out  these 
musicians,  these  Pharisees,  these  come- 
dians and  anatomists;  three  only  of  each 
profession  will  make  a  nice  escort  for  our 
return." 

"  Do  not  fear,  I  am  in  a  preaching  vein." 

"Then,"  replied  Dubois,  rising,  "that 
is  most  fortunate,  for  here  she  is." 

At  this  moment  a  door,  leading  to  the 
interior  of  the  convent,  was  opened,  and 
the  person  so  impatiently  expected  ap- 
peared. 

Let  us  explain  who  was  this  worthy 
person  who  had  succeeded,  by  repeated 
follies,  in  rousing  the  anger  of  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  the  most  indulgent  man  and 
father  in  France. 

Mademoiselle  de  Chartres,  Louise- Ade- 
laide-d'Orleans,  was  the  second  and  pret- 
tiest of  the  regent's  daughters.  She  had  a 
beautiful  complexion,  fine  eyes,  a  good  fig- 
ure, and  well-shaped  hands.  Her  teeth  were 
splendid,  and  her  grandmother,  the  prin- 
cess palatine,  compared  them  to  a  string 
of  pearls  in  a  coral  casket.  She  danced 
well,  sang  better,  and  played  at  sight. 
She  had  learned  of  Cauchereau,  one  of 
the  first  artists  at  the  opera,  with  whom 
she  had  made  much  more  progress  than 
is  common  with  ladies,  and  especially  with 
princesses.     It  is  true  that  she  was  most 
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assiduous ;  the  secret  of  that  assiduity 
will  be  shortly  revealed. 

All  her  tastes  were  masculine.  She 
appeared  to  have  chang-ed  sex  with  her 
brother  Louis.  She  loved  dog-s  and 
horses  ;  amused  herself  with  pistols  and 
foils,  but  cared  little  for  any  feminine 
occupations. 

Her  chief  predilection,  however,  was  for 
music  ;  she  seldom  missed  a  night  at  the 
opera  when  her  master  Cauchereau  per- 
formed ;  and  once,  when  he  surpassed 
himself  in  an  air,  she  exclaimed,  "Bravo, 
bravo,  my  dear  Cauchereau  !  '"  in  a  voice 
audible  to  the  whole  house. 

The  Duchesse  d'Orleans  judged  that  the 
exclamation  was  somewhat  indiscreet  for 
a  princess  of  the  blood,  and  decided  that 
Mademoiselle  Chartres  knew  enoug"h  of 
music.  Cauchereau  was  well  paid,  and 
desired  not  to  return  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  duchess  also  begged  her  daughter  to 
spend  a  fortnight  at  the  convent  of  Chel- 
les,  the  abbess  of  which,  a  sister  of  Mare- 
chal  de  Villars,  was  a  friend  of  hers. 

It  was  doubtless  during  this  retreat  that 
mademoiselle — who  did  everything-  by  fits 
and  starts — resolved  to  renounce  the  world. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  holy  week  of  1718, 
she  asked  and  obtained  her  father's  per- 
mission to  spend  Easter  at  Chelles  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  the  palais,  she  expressed  a  wish  to 
remain  as  a  nun. 

The  duke  tried  to  oppose  this,  but  Made- 
moiselle de  Chartres  was  obstinate,  and 
on  the  23d  of  April  she  took  the  vows. 
Then  the  duke  treated  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Villars  for  the  abbey,  and,  on  the  prom- 
ise of  twelve  thousand  francs,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Chartres  was  named  abbess  in  her 
stead,  and  she  had  occupied  the  post  about 
a  year. 

Tills,  then,  was  the  abbess  of  Chelles, 
who  appeared  before  her  father,  not  sur- 
rounded by  an  eleg-ant  and  profane  court, 
but  followed  hy  six  nuns  dressed  in  black 
and  holding  torches.  There  was  no  sign 
of  frivolity  or  of  pleasure ;  nothing  but 
the  most  somber  apparel  and  the  most 
severe  aspect.  The  regent,  however,  sus- 
pected that  he  had  been  kept  waiting  while 
all  this  was  preparing. 


''I  do  not  like  hypocrisy-,"  said  he, 
sharply,  ''and  can  forgive  vices  which 
are  not  hidden  under  the  garb  of  virtues. 
All  these  lights,  madame,  are  doubtless 
the  remains  of  yesterda3''s  illumination. 
Are  all  your  flowers  so  faded,  and  all  your 
guests  so  fatig-ued,  that  you  cannot  show 
me  a  single  bouquet  nor  a  single  dancer?" 

''Monsieur,"  said  the  abbess  in  a  grave 
tone,  "this  is  not  the  place  for  fetes  and 

amusements." "Yes,"   answered    the 

regent,  "  I  see,  that  if  you  feasted  yester- 
day, you  fast  to-day." 

"  Did  you  come  here,  monsieur,  to  cate- 
chise ?  At  least  what  you  see  should 
reply  to  any  accusations  against  me." 

"I  came  to  tell  3'ou,  madame,"  replied 
the  regent,  annoyed  at  being  supposed  to 
have  been  duped,  "that  the  life  you  lead 
displeases  me;  your  conduct  yesterday 
was  unbecoming  an  abbess ;  your  aus- 
terities to-day  are  unbecoming  a  princess 
of  the  blood  ;  decide,  once  for  all,  be- 
tween the  nun  and  the  court  lady. 
People  begin  to  speak  ill  of  you,  and  I 
have  enemies  enough  of  my  own,  with- 
out your  saddling  me  with  others  from 
the  depth  of  your  convent." 

"  Alas,  monsieur,  in  giving  entertain- 
ments, balls,  and  concerts,  which  have 
been  quoted  as  the  best  in  Paris,  I  have 
neither  pleased  those  enemies,  nor  you, 
nor  myself.  Yesterday  was  my  last  in- 
terview with  the  world  ;  this  morning  I 
have  taken  leave  of  it  forever;  and  to- 
day, while  still  ignorant  of  your  visit,  I 
had  adopted  a  determination  from  which 
I  will  never  depart." 

"And  what  is  it?"  asked  the  regent, 
suspecting  that  this  was  only  a  new  speci- 
men of  his  daughter's  ordinary  follies. 

"Come  to  this  window  and  look  out," 
said  the  abbess. 

The  regent,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
vitation, approached  the  window,  and 
saw  a  large  fire  blazing  in  the  middle  of 
the  courtyard.  Dubois  —  who  was  as 
curious  as  if  he  had  really  been  an  abbe 
— slipped  up  beside  him. 

Several  people  were  rapidly  passing 
and  repassing  before  the  fire,  and  throw- 
ing Various  singular-shaped  objects  into 
the  flames. 
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"  But  what  is  that  ?  ''  asked  the  regent 
of  Dubois,  who  seemed  as  much  surprised 
as  himself. 

"  That  which  is  burning-  now  ?  ''  asked 
the  abbe. "Yes,"'  rephed  the  regent. 

"'Ma  foi,  uionseigneur,  it  looks  to  me 
ver3'  much  like  a  violincello." 

"It  is  mine,"  said  the  abbess,  "  an  ex- 
cellent violincello  by  Valeri." 

"  And  YOU  are  burning  it  ! ''  exclaimed 
the  duke. 

"All  instruments  are  sources  of  perdi- 
tion," said  the  abbess,  in  a  tone  which 
betrayed  the  most  profound  remorse. 

"  Eh,  but  here  is  a  harpsichord,"  inter- 
rupted the  duke. 

"  My  harpsichord,  monsieui* :  it  was  so 
perfect  that  it  enticed  me  toward  earthly 
things;  I  condemned  it  this  morning." 

"And  what  are  those  chests  of  papers 
with  which  they  are  feeding  the  fire  ?  " 
asked  Dubois,  whom  the  spectacle  seemed 
to  interest  immensely. 

"My  music,  which  I  am  having  burned." 

"  Your  music  ?  '"  demanded  the  regent. 

"  Yes,  and  even  j^ours,"  answered  the 
abbess ;  "  look  carefully  and  you  will  see 
your  opera  of  '  Panthee'  follow  in  its  turn. 
You  will  understand  that  my  resolution 
once  taken,  its  execution  was  necessarily 
general." 

"Well,  madame,  this  time  you  are 
reall}"  mad  !  To  light  the  fire  with  music, 
and  then  feed  it  with  bass-viols  and  harp- 
sichords is  really  a  little  too  luxurious," 

"  I  am  doing  penance,  monsieur." 

"Hum,  say  rather  that  you  are  re- 
fitting 3^our  house,  and  that  this  is  an 
excuse  for  buying*  new  furniture,  since 
you  are  doubtless  tired  of  the  old." 

"No,  monseigneur,  it  is  no  such  thing." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  it?  Tell  me 
frankly." 

"In  truth,  I  am  weary  of  amusing 
myself,  and,  indeed,  I  intend  to  act  dif- 
ferently." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"'  I  am  going  with  my  nuns  to  visit  my 
tomb." 

"  Diable,  monseigneur  !  "  exclaimed  the 
abbe,  "her  wits  are  gone  at  last." 

"It  will  be  trul.y  edifying,  will  it  not, 
monsieur  ?"  continued  the  abbess,  gravety. 


"  Indeed,"  answered  the  regent,  "if  you 
reallj^  do  this,  I  doubt  not  bul,  people  will 
laugh  at  it  twice  as  much  as  they  did  at 
3'our  suppers." 

"  Will  you  accompany  me,  messieurs?" 
continued  the  abbess;  "I  am  going  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  mj'' coffin;  it  is  a 
fancy  I  have  had  a  long  time." 

"  You  will  have  plenty-  of  time  for  that," 
said  the  regent;  "moreover,  you  have 
not  even  invented  this  amusement;  for 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  became  a  monk 
as  you  became  a  nun,  without  exactly 
knowing  whj^,  thought  of  it  before  3'OU." 

"  Then  3''0U  will  not  go  with  me,  mon- 
sieur ?  "  said  the  abbess. 

"I,"  answered  the  duke,  who  had  not 
the  least  S3mipathy  with  somber  ideas,  "  I 
go  to  see  tombs  !  I  go  to  hear  the  De  Pro- 
fundis  !  No,  pardieu  !  and  the  onl3''  thing 
which  consoles  me  for  not  being  able  to 
escape  them  some  day,  is,  that  I  shall 
neither  see  the  one  nor  the  other." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  answered  the  abbess, 
in  a  scandalized  tone,  "'  you  do  not,  then, 
believe  in  the  immortalitx'  of  the  soul  ?  " 

"I  believe  that  3'ou  are  raving  mad. 
Confound  this  abbe,  who  promises  me  a. 
feast,  and  brings  me  to  a  funeral." 

"' B3^  m3^  faith,  monseigneur,"  said  Du- 
bois, "  I  think  I  prefer  the  extravagance 
of  3'^esterda3'- ;  it  was  more  attractive." 

The  abbess  bowed,  and  made  a  few  steps^ 
toward  the  door.  The  duke  and  Dubois 
remained  staring  at  each  other,  uncertain 
whether  to  laugh  or  cr3\ 

"  One  word  more,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  are 
3'ou  decided  this  time,  or  is  it  not  some 
fever  which  30U  have  caught  from  3'our 
confessor  ?  If  it  be  real,  I  have  nothing 
to  sa3'^ ;  but  if  it  be  a  fever,  I  desire  that 
the3'^  cure  30U  of  it,  I  have  Morceau  and 
Chirac,  whom  I  pay  for  attending  on  me 
and  mine." 

"Monseigneur,"  answered  the  abbess, 
"3'ou  forget  that  I  know  sufficient  of 
medicine  to  undertake  m3'^  own  cure,  if  I 
were  ill :  I  can,  therefore,  assure  3'ou  that 
I  am  not.    I  am  a  Jansenist ;  that  is  all." 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  duke,  "  this  is  more  of 
Father  le  Doux's  work,  that  execrable 
Benedictine  !  At  least  I  know  a  treat- 
ment which  will  cure  him." 
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"  What  is  that  ?  ''  asked  the  abbess. 

''The  Bastille." 

And  he  went  out  in  a  rag-e,  followed  by 
Dubois,  who  was  laughing*  heartily. 

**  You  see,"  said  the  regent,  after  a  long 
silence,  and  when  they  were  nearing  Paris, 
''  I  preached  with  a  good  grace  ;  it  seems 
it  was  I  who  needed  the  sermon." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  happ^^  father,  that  is 
all;  I  compliment  you  on  3'^our  younger 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres. 
Unluckily  your  elder  daughter,  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Berry — " 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  of  her ;  she  is  m}' 
ulcer,  particular!}'  when  I  am  in  a  bad 
temper." 

'^  Well?" 

•'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  use  of  it 
by  finishing  with  her  at  one  blow." 

"  She  is  at  the  Luxembourg  ?  " 

"I  believe  so." 

"Let  us  go  to  the  Luxembourg,  mon- 
seigneur." 

''You  go  with  me.'" 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you  to-night." 

*' Well,  drive  to  the  Luxembourg." 


CHAPTER  II. 

DECIDEDLY    THE     FAMILY    BEGINS     TO 
SETTLE   DOWN. 

Whatever  the  regent  might  sa}-,  the 
Duchesse  de  Berr^'  was  his  favorite 
daughter.  At  seven  years  of  age  she 
had  been  seized  with  a  disease  which  all 
the  doctors  declared  to  be  fatal,  and  when 
thcN-  had  abandoned  her,  her  father,  who 
had  studied  medicine,  took  her  in  hand 
himself,  and  succeeded  in  saving  her. 

From  that  time  the  regent's  afifection 
for  his  daughter  became  almost  a  weak- 
ness. He  allowed  the  haught}'^  and  self- 
willed  child  the  most  perfect  liberty  ;  her 
education  was  neglected,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  Louis  XIV.  from  choosing  her  as 
a  wife  for  his  grandson  the  Due  de  Berry. 

It  is  well  known  how  death  at  once 
struck  a  [triple  blow  at  the  royal  poster- 
ity, and  within  a  few  years  carried  off  the 
dauphin,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Bour- 
goyne  and  the  Due  de  Berry. 

Left  a  widow  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
loving  her  father  almost  as  tenderly  as  he 
loved  her,  and  having  to  choose  between 


the  society  of  Versailles  and  that  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  Duchesse  de  Berr\', 
young,  beautiful,  and  fond  of  pleasure, 
had  quickl}^  decided.  She  took  part  in 
all  the  fetes,  the  pleasures  and  follies  of 
her  father. 

The  Due  d 'Orleans,  in  his  increasing 
fondness  for  his  daughter — who  already 
had  six  hundi-ed  thousand  francs  a  year 
— allowed  her  four  hundred  thousand 
francs  more  from  his  private  fortune. 
He  gave  up  the  Luxembourg  to  her,  gave 
her  a  bod3'guard,  and  at  length,  to  the 
scandal  of  those  who  advocated  the  old 
forms  of  etiquette,  he  merel}-  shrugged 
his  shoulders  when  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry  passed  through  Paris  preceded  by 
cymbals  and  trumpets,  and  only  laughed 
when  she  received  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor on  a  throne,  raised  on  three  steps, 
which  nearly  embroiled  France  with,  the 
republic  of  Venice. 

About  this  time  the  Duchesse  de  Berry 
took  a  fancy  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Chev- 
alier de  Riom. 

The  Chevalier  de  Riom  was  a  nephew 
or  grand-nephew  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun, 
who  came  to  Paris  m  1715  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  found  it  at  the  Luxembourg. 
Introduced  to  the  princess  b^'  Madame  de 
Mouchy,  he  soon  established  the  same  in- 
fluence over  her  as  his  uncle,  the  Due  de 
Lauzun,  had  exercised  over  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle  fifty  years  before,  and  was 
soon  established  as  her  lover,  supplanting 
Lahaie,  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Denmark. 

The  duchess  had  the  singular  modera- 
tion of  never  having  liad  more  than  two 
lovers ;  Lahaie,  whom  she  had  never 
avowed,  and  Riom,  whom  she  proclaimed 
aloud. 

This  was  not  the  true  cause  of  the 
malice  with  which  the  princess  was  pur- 
sued ;  it  arose  rather  from  the  previous 
offenses  of  her  passage  through  Paris, 
the  reception  of  the  ambassadors,  her 
bodyguard,  and  her  assumptions.  The 
duke  himself  was  indignant  at  Riom's  in- 
fluence over  his  daughter.  Riom  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  who  in 
the  morning  had  crushed  the  hand  of  the 
Princesse  de  Monaco  with  the  heel  of  the 
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boot  which,  in  the  evening,  he  made 
the  daughter  of  Gaston  d' Orleans  pull 
off,  and  who  had  given  his  nephew  the 
following  instruction,  which  Riom  had 
fully  carried  out. 

"The  daughters  of  France,"  said  he, 
'•'must  be  treated  with  a  high  hand;'' 
and  Riom,  trusting  to  his  uncle's  experi- 
ence, had  so  well  schooled  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry  that  she  scarcely  dared  to  give 
a  fete  without  his  permission. 

The  duke  took  as  strong  a  dislike  to 
Riom  as  his  careless  character  allowed 
him  to  take  to  any  one,  and,,  under  pre- 
text of  serving  the  duchess,  had  given 
him  a  regiment,  then  the  government  of 
Cognac,  then  the  order  to  retire  to  his 
government,  which  almost  made  his  fa- 
vors look  like  disfavors  and  disgrace. 

The  duchess  was  not  deceived  ;  she 
went  to  her  father,  begged,  prayed,  and 
scolded,  but  in  vain  ;  and  she  went  aw^ay 
threatening  the  duke  with  her  anger,  and 
declaring  that  Riom  should  not  go. 

The  duke's  only  reply  was  to  repeat 
bis  orders  for  Riom's  departure  the  next 
day,  and  Riom  had  respectfully  promised 
to  obey. 

The  same  day,  which  was  the  one  pre- 
ceding that  on  which  our  story  opens, 
Riom  had  ostensibly  set  out,  and  Dubois 
himself  had  told  the  duke  that  he  had  left 
for  Cognac  at  nine  o'clock. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  had  not  again  seen 
his  daughter;  thus,  w^hen  he  spoke  of 
going  to  finish  with  her,  it  was  rather  a 
pardon  than  a  quarrel  that  he  went  to 
seek.  Dubois  had  not  been  duped  by  this 
pretended  resolution  ;  but  Riom  was  gone, 
and  that  was  all  he  wanted  ;  he  hoped  to 
slip  in  some  new  personage  Avho  should 
efface  all  memory  of  Riom,  who  was  to  be 
sent  to  join  the  Marechal  de  Berwick  in 
Spain. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  the  Luxem- 
bourg, which  was  lighted  as  usual. 

The  duke  ascended  the  steps  with  his 
usual  celerity,  Dubois  remained  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage.  Presently  the  duke 
appeared  at  the  door  with  a  disappointed 
air. 

''Ah,  monseigneur,"  said  Dubois,  "are 
you  refused  admittance  ?  " 


"  No,  the  duchesse  is  not  here." 

"Where,  then — at  the  Carmelites  ?  " 

"No,  at  Meudon." 

••  At  Meudon,  in  February,  and  in  such 
weather  :  what  can  she  be  doing  there  ?  " 

"'  It  is  easy  to  know." 

"How?" 

"  Let  us  go  to  Meudon." 

"•  To  Meudon  !"  said  the  regent,  jump- 
ing into  the  carriage  ;  "1  allow  you  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  to  get  there." 

"  I  would  humbly  beg  to  remind  mon- 
seigneur," said  the  coachman,  "that  the 
horses  have  already  gone  ten  leagues." 

"  Kill  them,  but  be  at  Meudon  in  five- 
and-twenty  minutes." 

There  was  no  repl}^  to  be  made  to 
such  an  order ;  the  coachman  whipped 
his  horses,  and  the  noble  animals  set  out 
at  as  brisk  a  pace  as  if  they  had  just  left 
the  stable. 

Throug'hout  the  drive  Dubois  was  silent, 
and  the  regent  thoughtful;  there  was  noth- 
ing on  the  route  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
either,  and  they  arrived  at  Meudon  full 
of  contradictory  reflections. 

This  time  both  alighted ;  Dubois,  think- 
ing the  interview  might  be  long,  was  anx- 
ious to  find  a  more  comfortable  waiting- 
place  than  a  carriage. 

At  the  door  they  found  a  Swiss  in  full 
livery — he  stopped  them — the  duke  made 
himself  known. 

"Pardon,"  said  the  Swiss,  "I  did  not 
know  that  monseigneur  was  expected." 

"Expected  or  not,  I  am  here;  send 
word  to  the  princess." 

"  Monseigneur  is  to  be  at  the  cere- 
mony ?  "  asked  the  Swiss,  who  seemed 
embarrassed. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  put  in  Dubois,  stop- 
ping the  duke,  who  was  about  to  ask 
what  ceremony  ;  "  and  I  also." 

"  Then  shall  I  lead  monseigneur  at  OHce 
to  the  chapel  ?  " 

"  To  the  chapel  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 
"  Yes  :    for  the   ceremony  is    already 
commenced." 

"Ah,  Dubois,"  said  the  duke,  "is  she 
also  going  to  take  the  veil  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Dubois,  "  I  should 
rather  say  she  is  going  to  be  married." 
"  Pardieu  ! "     exclaimed    the     regent. 
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"  that  would  crown  all ;  "  and  he  darted 
toward  the  staircase,  followed  by  Dubois. 
"  Does   not    monseig-neur    wish   me    to 
g-uide  him  ?  ' '  asked  the  Swiss. 

*' It  is  needless,"  cried  the  regent;  ••! 
know  the  way." 

Indeed — with  an  agility  surprising  in 
so  corpulent  a  man — the  regent  darted 
througli  the  rooms  and  corridors,  and 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  which 
appeared  to  be  closed,  but  ^nelded  to  the 
first  touch.     Dubois  was  right. 

Riora,  who  had  returned  secretl}'^,  was 
on  his  knees  with  the  princess,  before  the 
private  chaplain  of  the  Luxembourg,  while 
M.  de  Pons,  Riom's  relative,  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Rochefoucauld,  captain  of  the 
princess's  guai-d,  lield  the  canopy  over 
their  heads;  Messrs.  de  Mouch}^  and  de 
Lauzun  stood,  one  by  the  duchess  and  the 
other  by  Riom. 

•'Certainly  fortune  is  against  us,  mon- 
seigneur,"  said  Dubois;  *' we  are  five 
minutes  too  late." 

'•Mordieul"  cried  the  duke,  exasper- 
ated, "we  will  see." 

"Chut,"  said  Dubois;  ''I  cannot  per- 
mit sacrileg"e.  If  it  were  any  use,  I  do 
not  say;  but  this  would  be  mere  folly." 

"  Are  they  married,  then  ?  "  asked  the 
duke,  drawing"  back. 

'  •  So  much  married,  monseigneur,  that 
the  devil  himself  cannot  unmarry  them, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  pope." 

"  I  will  write  to  Rome  !  " 

"  Take  care,  monseigneur;  do  not  waste 
your  influence;  you  will  want  it  all,  so  get 
me  made  a  cardinal." 

"But,"  exclaimed  the  regent,  "such 
a  marriage  is  intolerable." 

"  Mesalliances  are  in  fashion,','  said  Du- 
bois ;  "  there  is  nothing  else  talked  of — 
Louis  XIV.  made  a  mesalliance  in  marr\'- 
ing-  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  you 
pay  a  pension  as  his  widow — La  Grande 
Mademoiselle  made  a  mesalliance  in  mar- 
rying- the  Due  de  Lauzun — you  did  so  in 
marrying  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  when  a'ou  announced  the 
marriage  to  j-^our  mother,  the  princess 
palatine,  she  replied  by  a  blow.  Did  not 
I  do  the  same  when  I  married  the  daugh- 
ter of    a    village    schoolmaster  ?     After 


such  g-ood  examples,  why  should  not  your 
daughter  do  so  in  her  turn  ?  " 

"  Silence,  demon,"  said  the  i-eg-ent. 

"Besides,"  continued  Dubois,  "the 
Duchesse  de  Berry's  passion  began  to  be 
talked  about,  and  this  will  quiet  the  talk  ; 
for  it  will  be  known  all  through  Paris  to- 
morrow. Decidedly,  monseigneur,  your 
family  beg-ins  to  settle  down." 

The  Due  d 'Orleans  uttered  an  oath,  to 
which  Dubois  replied  b^'  a  laugh,  which 
Mephistopheles  might  have  envied. 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  a  Swiss,  who  did  not 
know  who  it  was  that  was  making  a 
noise,  and  did  not  wish  the  pious  exhorta- 
tion of  the  chaplain  to  be  lost. 

"Silence,  monseigneur,"  repeated  Du- 
bois ;  "you  are  disturbing-  the  ceremony." 

••If  we  are  not  silent,"  replied  the 
duke,  "  the  next  thing-  the\^  will  do  will 
be  to  turn  us  out." 

••Silence!"  repeated  the  Swiss,  strik- 
ing- the  flagstone  with  his  halberd,  while 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry  sent  M.  de  Mouch}- 
to  learn  who  was  causing- the  disturbance. 

M.  de  Mouchy  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
duchess,  and  perceiving  two  persons  who 
appeai-ed  to  be  concealing-  themselves  in 
the  shade,  he  approached  them. 

"Who  is  making  this  noise  ?  "  said  he  ; 
"  and  who  gave  you  permission  to  enter 
this  chapel?  " 

"  One  who  has  a  great  mind  to  send 
you  all  out  by  the  window,"  i^eplied  the 
regent,  "  but  who  will  content  himself  at 
present  with  beg-ging-  3'^ou  to  order  M.  de 
Riom  to  set  out  at  once  for  Cognac,  and 
to  intimate  to  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  that 
she  had  better  absent  herself  from  the 
Palais  Royal." 

The  regent  went  out,  sig-ning-  to  Dubois 
to  follow  ;  and,  leaving  M.  de  Mouchy  be- 
wildered at  his  appearance,  returned  to 
the  Palais  Royal. 

That  evening  the  regent  wrote  a  letter, 
and  ringing  for  a  valet : 

"  Take  care  that  this  letter  is  dispatched 
by  an  express  courier  to-morrow  morning, 
and  is  delivered  only  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed." 

That  person  was  Madame  Urside,  Supe- 
rior of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Clisson. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WHAT    PASSED    THREE    NIGHTS    LATER     AT 

EIGHT   HUNDRED   LEAGUES   FROM 

THE    PALAIS    ROYAL. 

Three  iiig-hts  after  that  on  which  we 
have  seen  the  regent^  first  at  Chelles  and 
then  at  Meudon,  a  scene  passed  in  the 
environs  of  Nantes  which  cannot  be  omit- 
ted in  this  histor}' ;  we  will  therefore 
exercise  our  privileg-e  of  transporting*  the 
reader  to  that  place. 

On  the  road  to  Clisson,  two  or  three 
miles  from  Nantes  —  near  the  convent 
known  as  the  residence  of  Abelard — was 
a  large  dark  house,  surrounded  by  thick 
stunted  trees ;  hedges  everywhere  sur- 
rounded the  inclosure  outside  the  walls, 
hedges  impervious  to  the  sight,  and  onlj' 
interrupted  by  a  wicket  gate. 

This  gate  led  into  a  garden,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  a  wall,  having  a  small,  mas- 
sive, and  closed  door.  From  a  distance 
this  grave  and  dismal  residence  appeared 
like  a  prison  ;  it  was,  however,  a  convent, 
full  of  young  Augustines,  subject  to  a  rule 
lenient  as  compared  with  provincial  cus- 
toms, but  rigid  as  compared  with  those  of 
Paris. 

The  house  was  inaccessible  on  three 
sides,  but  the  fourth,  which  did  not  face 
the  road,  abutted  on  a  large  sheet  of  w^a- 
ter;  and  ten  feet  above  its  surfacewere 
the  windows  of  the  refectory. 

This  little  lake  was  carefully  guarded, 
and  was  surrounded  h\  high  wooden  pali- 
sades. A  single  iron  gate  opened  into  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  passage  to 
the  waters  of  a  small  rivulet  which  fed  the 
lake,  and  the  water  had  egress  at  the 
opposite  end. 

In  the  summer,  a  small  boat  belonging 
to  the  garden  was  seen  on  the  water,  and 
was  used  for  fishing. 

Sometimes,  also,  in  summer,  on  dark 
nights,  the  river-gate  was  mysteriousl}' 
opened,  and  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  large 
brown  cloak,  silenth'  dropped  into  the 
little  boat,  which  appeared  to  detach  it- 
self from  its  fastenings,  then  glided  qui- 
etly along,  and  stopped  under  one  of  the 
barred  windows  of  the  refectory. 

Soon  a  sound  was  heard,  imitating  the 
croaking  of  a  frog  or  the  cr}'  of  the  owl 


so  common  there,  and  then  a  young  girl 
would  appear  at  the  window,  and  pass 
her  head  through  the  opening  between 
the  bars,  which  were,  however,  too  high 
for  the  man  to  reach.  A  low  and  tender 
conversat  ion  was  then  carried  on,  and  at 
length,  after  a  different  hour  and  a  dif- 
ferent signal  had  been  agreed  upon  for 
their  next  interview,  the^y  separated,  the 
boat  disappeared,  the  gate  shut  gentlj'-, 
and  the  3'oung  girl  closed  the  window 
with  a  sigh. 

But  now  it  was  the  month  of  February, 
and  in  the  terrible  winter  of  1719.  The 
trees  were  powdered  with  hoar  frost,  and 
it  was  at  this  time  impossible  to  gUde 
quietly  along  in  the  little  boat,  for  the 
lake  was  covered  with  ice.  And  yet,  in 
this  biting  cold,  in  this  dark,  starless 
night,  a  cavalier  ventured  alone  into  the 
open  country,  and  along  a  cross-road 
which  led  to  Clisson.  He  threw  the  reins 
on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  which  proceeded 
at  a  slow  and  careful  pace. 

Soon,  however,  in  spite  of  his  instinctive 
precaution,  the  poor  animal,  which  had 
no  light  to  guide  him,  struck  against  a 
stone  and  nearly  fell.  The  rider  soon 
perceived  that  his  horse  was  lamed,  and 
on  seeing  a  trail  of  blood  upon  the  snow, 
discovered  that  it  w^as  wounded. 

The  young  man  appeared  seriouslj'^  an- 
noyed at  the  accident,  and  while  delib- 
erating what  course  to  take,  he  heard  a 
sound  of  horses'  feet  on  the  same  road  ; 
and,  feeling  sure  that  if  they  were  pursu- 
ing him  he  could  not  escape  them,  he  re- 
mounted his  horse,  drew  aside  behind 
some  fallen  trees,  put  his  svi^ord  under 
his  arm,  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  waited. 

The  cavalcade  soon  appeared ;  the^' 
were  four  in  number,  and  rode  silently 
along,  passing  the  group  of  trees  which 
hid  the  cavalier,  when  suddenly  they 
stopped.  One  who  appeared  the  chief 
alighted,  took  out  a  dark  lantern,  and 
examined  the  road. 

As  the}'  could  not  see  far,  the\'^  returned 
some  steps,  and,  by  the  light  of  their 
lantern,  perceived  tho  cavalier. 

The  sound  of  cocking  pistols  was  now 
heard. 

'^  Hoi  a  !  "    said   the   cavalier  with   the 
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wounded  horse,  taking  the  initiative ; 
"  who  are  you,  and  what  do  3'ou  want  ?  " 

"It  is  he,"  murmured  two  or  three 
voices. 

The  man  with  the  lantern  advanced 
toward  the  cavalier. 

*•  Advance  one  step  further  and  3"0u  are 
a  dead  man,"  said  the  cavalier.  ''De- 
clare 3'our  name  at  once,  that  I  may 
know  with  whom  I  have  to  deal." 

"Shoot  no  one,  Gaston  de  Chanla.y," 
I'eplied  the  man  with  the  lantern,  calm- 
ly :    '*  and  put  up  .your  pistols." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  the  Marquis  de  Pontcalec. " 

*^  Yes;  it  is  I." 

''  And  what  do  you  come  here  for,  may 
I  ask?  " 

"  To  demand  some  explanation  of  j-our 
conduct.  Approach  and  replj',  if  you 
please." 

'•  The  invitation  is  singular,  marquis. 
If  you  wish  for  an  answer,  could  you 
not  ask  it  in  other  terms  ?  " 

'•'Approach,  Gl-aston,"  said  another 
voice ;  '*  we  really  wish  to  speak  with 
you." 

"A  la  bonne  heure,"  said  Chanlaj-, 
'•  I  recognize  you  there,  Montlouis  ;  but 
I  confess  I  am  not  accustomed  to  M.  de 
Pontcalec's  manner  of  proceeding." 

"My  manners  are  those  of  a  frank 
and  open  Breton,  monsieur,"  replied  the 
marquis,  "of  one  who  has  nothing  to 
hide  from  his  friends,  and  is  willing  to 
be  questioned  as  freelj'-  as  he  questions 
others." 

"  I  join  Montlouis,"  said  another  voice, 
"in  begging  Gaston  to  explain  amicably. 
Surely  it  is  not  our  interest  to  quarrel 
among  ou rsel ves. ' ' 

"Thanks,  Du  Couedic,"  said  De  Chan- 
\diy.  "I  am  of  the  same  opinion;  so  here 
I  am  " — and  sheathing  his  sword  at  these 
words,  the  young  man  issued  from  his  re- 
treat and  approached  the  group. 

"  M.  de  Tahouet,"  said  Pontcalec,  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  a  right  to 
issue  commands,  "  watch  that  no  one 
approaches." 

M.  de  Tahouet  obe3'ed,  and  rode  round 
in  a  circle,  keeping  both  eyes  and  ears 
open. 

"And  now,"  said  the  inarquis,  "let  us 


put  outj  our  lantern,  .since  we  have  found 
our  man  !  " 

"  Messieurs,"  said  De  Chanlay,  "all 
this  .seems  to  me  somewhat  strange.  It 
appears  that  you  were  following  me — 
that  you  were  seeking  for  me,  now  you 
have  found  me,  and  may  put  out  your 
lantern.  What  does  it  mean  ?  If  it  is 
a  joke,  I  confess  I  think  both  time  and 
place  ill-chosen." 

"No,  monsieur,"  replied  Pontcalec,  in 
his  hard,  dry  voice,  "  it  is  not  a  joke  ;  it 
is  an  interrogatory." 

"An  interrogatory?"  said  De  Chan- 
lay,  frowning. 

"An  explanation,  i-ather."  said  Mont- 
louis. 

"Interrogatory  or  explanation,  it  mat- 
ters not."  said  Pontcalec,  "  the  thing 
is  too  serious  to  argue  about  words.  M. 
de  Chanlay.  I  repeat,  reph'  to  our  ques- 
tions." 

"  You  speak  roughly.  Marquis  de  Pont- 
calec," replied  the  chevalier. 

"If  I  command,  it  is  because  I  have 
the  right  to  do  so.  Am  I,  or  am  I  not, 
your  chief?  " 

"  Certainly  3'ou  arc;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  forgetting  the  consideration 
which  one  gentleman  owes  to  another." 

"'  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  all  these  ob- 
jections seem  to  me  like  shuffling.  You 
have  sworn  to  obey — do  so  now." 

"  I  swore  to  obey,"  replied  the  cheva- 
lier, "  but  not  as  a  servant." 

"  You  swore  to  obey  as  a  slave.  Obey, 
then,  or  submit  to  the  consequences  of 
your   disobedience  !  " 

"  Mousicur  le  Marquis —  I  " 

"My  dear  Gaston,"  cried  Montlouis, 
"  speak,  I  beg,  as  soon  as  possible :  by 
a  word  you  can  remove  all  suspicion." 

"  Suspicion  I  "'  cried  Gaston,  pale  with 
anger,  "  am  /suspected,  then  ?  " 

"Certainly  vou  are."  said  Pontcalec, 
with  his  ordinary  roughness.  "Do  you 
think  if  we  did  not  suspect  you  we  should 
amuse  ourselves  by  following  you  on  such 
a  night  as  this  ?  " 

"Oh,  that  is  quite  another  matter!"' 
said  Gaston,  coldly:  "tell  me  your  sus- 
picions'— I  listen." 

"Chevalier,   remember   the   facts;    we 
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four  were  conspiring  together,  and  we 
did  not  seek  your  aid;  you  offered  it, 
sa^ang-,  that  besides  being  willing  to  aid 
in  the  public  good,  3^ou  had  a  private  re- 
venge to  serve  in  this.     Am  I  not  right  ?" 

'•'You  are." 

"  We  received  you — welcomed  you  as  a 
friend,  as  a  brother;  we  told  you  all  our 
hopes,  all  our  plans  ;  nay,  more — you  were 
elected,  by  chance,  the  one  to  strike  the 
glorious  blow.  Each  one  of  us  offered  to 
take  3'our  part,  but  you  refused.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  " 

"  You  have  spoken  the  strictest  truth, 
marquis." 

"  This  ver}^  morning  we  drew  the  lots  ; 
this  evening  3'ou  should  be  on  the  road  to 
Paris.  Instead  of  that,  where  do  we  find 
3"ou  ?  on  the  road  to  Clisson,  where  are 
lodged  the  mortal  enemies  of  Breton  in- 
dependence, where  lives  your  sworn  foe — 
the  Marechal  de  Montesquieu." 

"Ah!  monsieur,"  said  Gaston,  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Reply  \)\  open  words,  and  not  b^- 
sneers :  replv,  M.  de  Chanlav,  and  quick- 

ly." 

''  Reply,  Gaston,"  said  Du  Couedic  and 
Montlouis,  imploringly. 

"  And  to  what  am  I  to  reply  ?  " 

"  You  are  to  account  for  your  frequent 
absence  during  the  last  two  months — for 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  you — for  re- 
fusing, as  you  do,  once  or  twice  weekly, 
to  join  our  nightly  meetings.  We  con- 
fess, Gaston,  all  this  has  made  us  uneas}^; 
by  a  word  you  can  reassure  us." 

"  You  see,  monsieur,  that  you  are 
proved  guilty  by  hiding,  instead  of  pur- 
suing your  course." 

'^  I  did  not  pursue  my  course,  because 
my  horse  was  wounded  ;  you  may  see  the 
stains  of  blood  upon  the  road." 

"  But  why  did  you  hide  ?  " 

'^  Because  I  wished  to  know  first  who 
was  pursuing  me.  Have  I  not  the  fear  of 
being  arrested,  as  well  as  j'ourselves  ?  " 

"  And  where  are  you  going?  " 

"  If  you  had  followed  my  steps  as  you 
have  done  hitherto,  you  would  have  found 
that  my  path  did  not  lead  to  Clisson." 

"Nor  to  Paris." 

"I  beg,"  said  De  Chanlay,  "that  you 


will  trust  me,  and  respect  my  secret — a 
secret  in  which  not  only  my  own  honor, 
but  that  of  another,  is  concerned.  You 
do  not  know,  perhaps — it  may  be  exag- 
gerated— how  extreme  is  my  delicacy  on 
this  point." 

"Then  it  is  a  love-secret,"  said  Mont- 
louis.  "  Yes,  and  the  secret  of  a  first 

love,"  replied  Gaston. 

"  All  evasions,"  cried  Pontcalec. 

"Marquis  !"  said  Gaston,  haughtily. 

"  This  IS  not  saj'ing  enough,  my  friend," 
replied  Du  Couedic.  "How  can  we  be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  a  rendezvous 
in  such  weather,  and  that  this  rendezvous 
is  not  at  Clisson — where,  except  the  Au- 
gustine Convent,  there  is  not  a  single 
house  for  two  miles  around." 

"  M.  de  Chanla3%"  said  the  Marquis  de 
Pontcalec,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "you 
swore  to  obey  me  as  your  chief,  and  to 
devote  soul  and  body  to  our  hol^^  cause. 
Monsieur,  our  undertaking  is  serious — our 
property,  our  liberties,  our  lives  and  our 
honor  are  at  stake; — will  you  reply  clearh" 
and  freel}'  to  the  questions  which  I  put  to 
3'ou  in  the  name  of  all,  so  as  to  remove  all 
doubts  ?  If  not,  Gaston  de  Chanla^' — by 
virtue  of  that  right  which  3^ou  gave  me, 
of  3^our  own  free  will,  over  3^our  life — if 
not,  I  declare,  on  my  honor,  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out  with  my  own  hand  ! " 

A  solemn  silence  followed  these  words  ; 
not  one  voice  was  raised  to  defend  Gas- 
ton ;  he  looked  at  each  one  in  turn,  and 
each  one  turned  away  from  him. 

"Marquis,"  said  the  chevalier  at  length, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  "not  only  do  you 
insult  me  b}'  suspicions,  but  j^ou  grieve 
me  by  sa^'ing  that  I  can  only  remove  those 
suspicions  by  declaring  my  secret.  Stay," 
added  he,  drawing  a  pocketbook  from  his 
coat,  and  hastily  penciling  a  few  words 
on  a  leaf  which  he  tore  out;  "stay,  here 
is  the  secret  j^ou  wish  to  know ;  I  hold  it 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  I  hold  a 
loaded  pistol.  Will  you  make  me  repara- 
tion for  the  insult  3'ou  have  offered  me? 
or,  in  my  turn,  I  give  3'ou  m3'^  word  as  a 
gentleman  that  I  will  blow  my  brains  out. 
When  I  am  dead,  open  m3'  hand  and  read 
this  paper;  3^ou  will  then  see  if  I  deserved 
your  suspicions." 
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And  Gaston  held  the  pistol  to  his  head 
with  the  calm  resolution  which  showed 
that  he  would  keep  his  word. 

"Gaston  !  Gaston  !  "  cried  Montlouis, 
while  Du  Couedic  held  his  arm  ;  *•  slop, 
in  Heaven's  name  !  Marquis,  he  would 
do  as  he  said  ;  pardon  him,  and  he  will 
tell  us  all.  Is  it  not  so,  Gaston  ?  You 
will  not  have  a  secret  from  your  brothers, 
who  beg"  you,  in  the  names  of  their  wives 
and  children,  to  tell  it  them." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  marquis,  *'I  not 
only  pardon  but  love  him  ;  he  knows  it 
well.  Let  him  but  prove  his  innocence, 
and  I  will  make  him  every  reparation, 
but,  before  that,  nothing :  he  is  young", 
and  alone  in  the  world.  He  has  not,  like 
us,  wives  and  children,  whose  happiness 
and  whose  fortune  he  is  risking;  he  stakes 
only  his  owm  life,  and  he  holds  that  as 
cheaply  as  is  usual  at  twenty  years  of 
age ;  but  with  his  life  he  risks  ours  ;  and 
3'et,  let  him  say  but  one  word  showing  a 
justification,  and  I  will  be  the  first  to  open 
my  arms  to  him.'" 

"Well,  marquis,"  said  Gaston,  after  a 
few  moments'  silence,  "follow  me,  and 
you  shall  be  satisfied." 

"And  we?"  asked  Montlouis  and  Du 
Couedic. 

"  Come,  also,  you  are  all  gentlemen  ;  I 
risk  no  more  in  confiding  m}'  secret  to  all 
than  to  one." 

The  marquis  called  Tahouet,  who  had 
kept  good  watch,  and  now  rejoined  the 
group,  and  followed  without  asking  what 
had  passed. 

All  five  went  on  but  slowly,  for  Gas- 
ton's horse  was  lame ;  the  chevalier 
guided  them  toward  the  convent,  then  to 
the  little  rivulet,  and  at  ten  paces  from 
the  iron  gate  he  stopped. 

"  It  is  here,"  said  he. 

"  Here  ?  " 

"'  At  the  convent?" 

"  Yes,  my  friends  ;  there  is  here,  at  this 
moment,  a  young  girl  whom  I  have  loved 
since  I  saw  her  a  yeai-  ago  in  the  pro- 
cession at  the  Fete  Dieu  at  Nantes ;  she 
observed  me  also — I  followed  her,  and 
sent  her  a  letter." 

"  But  how  do  you  see  her  ?  "  asked  the 
marquis. 


"A  hundred  louis  won  the  gardener 
over  to  my  interest ;  he  has  given  me  a 
key  to  this  gate;  in  the  summer  I  come 
in  a  boat  to  the  convent  wall  ;  ten  feet 
above  the  water  is  a  window,  where  she 
awaits  me.  If  it  were  lighter,  you  could 
see  it  from  this  spot — and,  in  spite  of  tiie 
darkness,  I  see  it  now." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  how  you  manage 
in  summer,  but  you  cannot  use  the  boat 
now." 

"True;  but,  instead,  there  is  a  coating 
of  ice,  on  which  I  shall  go  this  evening ; 
perhaps  it  will  break  and  engulf  me  ;  so 
much  the  better,  for  then,  I  hope,  your 
suspicions  would  die  with  me." 

"You  have  taken  a  load  from  my 
breast,"  said  Montlouis. 

"Ah  !  my  poor  Gaston,  how  happy  you 
make  me;  for,  remember,  Du  Couedic 
and  I  answered  for  you." 

"  Chevalier,"  said  the  marquis,  "  pardon 
and  embrace  us." 

"  Willingly,  marquis ;  but  you  have 
destroyed  a  portion  of  my  happiness." 

"How  so  ?" 

"  I  wished  my  love  to  have  been  known 
to  no  one.  I  have  so  much  need  of  strength 
and  courage  !  Am  I  not  to  leave  her  to- 
night forever  ?  " 

"  Who  knows,  chevalier  ?  You  lo(>k 
gloomily  at  the  future." 

"  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  Montlouis.' 

"  If  you  succeed — and  with  3'our  cour- 
age and  sang-froid  you  ought  to  succeed — 
France  is  free  :  then  she  v/ill  owe  her 
liberty  to  3^ou,  and  3'ou  will  be  master  of 
your  own  fate." 

"  Ah  !  marquis,  if  I  succeed,  it  will  be 
for  you  ;  my  own  fate  is  fixed." 

"Courage,  chevalier;  meanwhile,  let 
us  see  how  you  manage  these  love  affairs." 

"  Still  mistrust,  marquis  ?  " 

"  Still ;  my  dear  Gaston,  I  mistrust 
myself:  and,  naturally  enough  ;  after  be- 
ing named  your  chief,  all  the  responsi- 
bility'^ rests  on  me,  and  I  must  watch  over 
you  all." 

"  At  least,  marquis,  I  am  as  anxious  to 
reach  the  foot  of  that  wall  as  j'ou  can  be 
to  see  me,  so  I  shall  not  keep  you  waiting 
long."' 

Gaston    tied   his   horse   to  a  tree  :    by 
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means  ol'  a  plank  thrown  across,  he  passed 
the  stream,  opened  the  g*ate,  and  then, 
following-  the  palisades  so  as  to  get  away 
from  the  stream,  he  stepped  upon  the  ice, 
which  cracked  under  his  feet. 

••In  Heaven's  name,'''  cried  Montlouls, 
*'be  prudent." 

"  Look,  marquis,"  said  Gaston. 

•'  I  believe  you  ;  I  believe  you,  Gaston." 

"You  g-ive  me  fresh  courag-e,"  replied 
the  chevalier. 

'•  And  now,  Gaston,  one  word  more. 
When  shall  3'ou  leave?'" 

••'  To-morrow  at  this  time,  marquis,  I 
shall  probably  be  thirtj^  leagues  on  the 
way  to  Paris." 

"  Come  back  and  let  us  embrace,  and 
say  adieu." "With  pleasure." 

Gaston  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  em- 
braced cordially'  by  each  of  the  chevaliers, 
who  did  not  turn  away  till  they  saw  that 
he  had  arrived  safely  at  the  end  of  his 
perilous  journey. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SHOWING    HOW    CHANCE   ARRANGES    SOME 
MATTERS  BETTER  THAN  PROVIDENCE. 

In  spite  of  the  cracking*  of  the  ice,  Gas- 
ton pursued  his  wa}"  boldh',  and  perceived, 
with  a  beating-  heart,  that  the  w^inter 
rains  had  raised  the  waters  of  the  little 
lake,  so  that  he  mig-ht  possibly  be  able  to 
reach  the  window. 

He  was  not  mistaken  ;  on  g-iving  the 
signal,  the  window  was  opened,  then  a 
head  appeared  nearh'  at  the  level  of  his 
own,  and  a  hand  touched  his ;  it  was  the 
first  time.  Gaston  seized  it,  and  covered 
it  with  kisses. 

"Gaston,  you  have  come,  in  spite  of 
the  cold,  and  on  the  ice ;  I  told  3'ou  in  my 
letter  not  to  do  so." 

"  With  your  letter  on  m}'  heart,  Hel- 
ene,  I  think  I  can  run  no  danger :  but 
what  have  you  to  tell  me  ?  You  have 
been  crying  !  " 

"  Alas,  since  this  morning  I  have  done 
little  else." 

"Since  this  morning,"  said  Gaston, 
with  a  sad  smile,  "  that  is  strange ;  if  I 
were  not  a  man,  I  too  should  have  cried 
since  this  morning." 

,"  What  do  you  sa\',  Gaston  ?  " 


"Nothing,  nothing;  tell  me,  what  are 
your  griefs,  Helene  ?  " 

"  Alas !  you  know  I  am  not  my  own 
mistress.  I  am  a  poor  orphan,  brought 
up  here,  having  no  other  world  than  the 
convent.  I  have  never  seen  an^'^  one  to 
whom  I  can  give  the  names  of  father  or 
mother — m}'  mother  I  believe  to  be  dead, 
and  my  father  is  absent ;  I  depend  upon 
an  invisible  power,  revealed  only  to  our 
superior.  This  morning  the  good  mother 
sent  for  me,  and  announced,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  that  I  was  to  leave." 

"  To  leave  the  convent,  Helene  ?  " 

'  *  Yes ;  my  family  reclaims  me,  Gaston . " 

"  Your  family  ?  Alas  !  what  new  mis- 
fortune awaits  us  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  is  a  misfortune,  Gaston.  Our 
good  mother  at  first  congratulated  me, 
as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  ;  but  I  was  happy 
here,  and  wished  to  remain  till  I  became 
your  wife.  I  am  otherwise  disposed  of, 
but  how  ?  " 

"  And  this  order  to  remove  you  ?  " 

"  Admits  of  neither  dispute  nor  delay. 
Alas  !  it  seems  that  I  belong  to  a  power- 
ful familj',  and  that  I  am  the  daughter  of 
some  great  nobleman.  When  the  good 
mother  told  me  I  must  leave,  I  burst  into 
tears,  and  fell  on  vay  knees,  and  said  I 
would  not  leave  her;  then,  suspecting  that 
I  had  some  hidden  motive,  she  pressed 
me,  questioned  me,  and — forgive  me,  Gas- 
ton— I  wanted  to  confide  in  some  one;  I 
felt  the  want  of  pity  and  consolation,  and 
I  told  her  all — that  we  loved  each  other — 
all  except  the  manner  in  which  we  meet. 
I  was  afraid  if  I  told  her  that,  that  she 
would  prevent  my  seeing  you  this  last 
time  to  say  adieu." 

*•'  But  did  you  not  tell,  Helene,  what 
were  my  plans  ;  that,  bound  to  an  asso- 
ciation myself  for  six  months,  perhaps  for 
a  year,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  very 
day  I  should  be  free,  my  name,  my  fort- 
une, m^^  very  life,  was  yours  ?  " 

"  I  told  her,  Gaston  ;  and  this  is  what 
makes  me  think  I  am  the  daughter  of 
some  powerful  nobleman,  for  then  Mother 
Ursula  replied  :  •'  You  must  forget  the 
chevalier,  my  child,  for  who  knows  that 
j'our  new  family  would  consent  to  your 
marrying  him  ?  '  " 
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*'  But  do  not  I  belong:  to  one  of  the  old- 
est families  in  Brittany  ?  and,  though  I 
am  not  rich,  my  fortune  is  independent. 
Did  you  say  this,  Helene  ?  " 

''Yes  :  I  said  to  her,  '  Gaston  chose  me, 
an  orphan,  without  name  and  without 
fortune.  I  ma3'  be  separated  from  him, 
but  it  would  be  cruel  in^^ratitude  to  forget 
him,  and  I  shall  never  do  so.'  " 

"  Helene,  you  are  an  angel.  And  you 
cannot  then  imagine  who  are  yo\xv  par- 
ents, or  to  what  3'ou  are  destined  ?  " 

**  No ;  it  seems  that  it  is  a  secret  on 
which  all  my  future  happiness  depends  ; 
only,  Gaston,  I  fear  the}'  are  high  in 
station,  for  it  almost  appeared  as  if  our 
superior  spoke  to  me  with  deference." 

"  To  you,  Helene  ?  " 

''Yes." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  Gaston, 
sighing. 

"  Do  you  rejoice  at  our  separation, 
Gaston?'" 

"No,  Helene;  but  I  rejoice  that  3'ou 
shovild  find  a  family'  when  3'ou  are  about 
to  lose  a  friend." 

"  Lose  a  friend,  Gaston  I  I  have  none 
but  you  ;  whom  then  should  I  lose  ?  " 

"At  least,  I  must  leave  you  for  some 
time,  Helene." 

"AVhat  do  j'ou  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  Fate  has  endeavored  to 
make  our  lots  similar,  and  that  you  are 
not  the  only  one  who  does  not  know  what 
the  morrow  maj'  bring  forth," 

"  Gaston !  Gaston  !  what  does  this 
strange  language  mean  ?  " 

"That  I  also  am  subject  to  a  fatality 
which  I  must  obey — that  I  also  am  gov- 
erned b3'  an  irresistible  and  superior 
power." 

"'  You  !  oh  heavens  !  " 

"  To  a  power  which  may  condemn  me 
to  leave  3'ou  in  a  Aveek — in  a  fortnight — 
in  a  month  :  and  not  onl}'^  to  leave  3'ou, 
but  to  leave  France." 

"Ah,  Gaston  !  what  do  3'ou  tell  me  ?  '" 

"What  in  m3'  love,  or  rather  in  m}^ 
egotism,  I  have  dreaded  to  tell  3'ou  be- 
fore. I  shut  my  e3''es  to  this  hour,  and 
3'et  I  knew  that  it  must  come  ;  this  morn- 
ing the3'  were  opened.  I  must  leave  3'ou, 
Helene." 


"But  wh3' ?  What  have  3'ou  under- 
taken ?  what  will  become  of  3'ou  ?  " 

"  Alas !  Helene,  wo  each  have  our 
secret,"  said  the  chevalier,  sorrowfull3' ; 
"  I  pra3'  that  3'ours  may  be  less  terrible 
than  mine." 

"  Gaston  !  " 

"  Were  3'Ou  not  the  first  to  sa}'  that  we 
must  part,  Helene  ?  Had  not  3'ou  first 
the  courage  to  renounce  me  ?  Well;  bless- 
ings on  3'OU  for  that  courage — for  I, 
Helene,  had  it  not." 

And  at  these  last  words  the  3'oung  man 
again  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand,  and 
Helene  could  see  that  tears  stood  in  his 
e3'es.     • 

"Oil,  mon  Dieu  I  "  murmured  she, 
"how  have  we  deserved  this  miserv  ?  " 

At  this  exclamation  Gaston  raised  his 
head.  "  Come,"  said  he,  as  if  to  himself, 
"  courage !  It  is  useless  to  struggle 
against  these  necessities :  let  us  obe3" 
without  a  murmur,  and  perhaps  our 
resignation  ma}'  disarm  our  fate.  Can 
I  see  3'OU  again  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not — I  leave  to-morrow." 

"  And  on  what  road  ?  " 

"To  Paris." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  Gaston  :  "  and 
I  also." 

"  You,  also,  Gaston  ?  " 

"Yes,  Helene;  we  were  mistaken,  we 
need  not  part." 

"Oh,  Gaston;  is  it  true?" 

"Helene,  we  had  no  right  to  accuse 
Providence ;  not  onh'  can  we  see  each 
other  on  the  journe3',  but  at  Paris  we  will 
not  be  separated.     How  do  3'ou  travel  ?  " 

"In  the  convent  carriage,  with  post 
horses  and  b3'  short  stages." 

"  Who  goes  with  3'ou  ?  " 

"  A  nun,  wlio  will  return  to  the  con- 
vent when  she  has  delivered  me  over  to 
those  who  await  me." 

"All  is  for  the  best,  Helene.  I  shall  ^o 
on  horseback,  as  a  stranger,  unknown  to 
3'OU ;  each  evening  I  ma3' speak  to  3'ou, 
or,  if  I  cannot  do  so,  I  shall  at  least  see 
3'OU — it  will  be  but  a  half  separation." 

And  the  two  lovers,  with  the  buo3'ant 
hopes  of  3'outh,  after  meeting  with  tears 
and  sadness,  parted  with  smiles  and  J03'- 
ous  confidence  in  the  future.     Gaston  re- 
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crossed  the  frozen  lake,  and  found,  instead 
of  his  own  wounded  horse,  that  of  Mont- 
louis,  and,  thanks  to  this  kindness,  reached 
Nantes  safeh'  in  less  than  three  quarters 
of  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE     JOURNEY. 

That  very  nig-ht  Gaston  made  his  will, 
and  deposited  it  with  a.  notary  at  Nantes. 

He  left  everj^thing-  to  Helene  de  Cha- 
veri)}^ ;  beg-g-ed  her,  if  he  died,  not  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  hut  to  accept  the  career 
opening-  to  her  youth  and  beaut}^ ;  but, 
as  he  was  the  last  of  his  family,  he  begg-ed 
her,  in  memeor\^  of  him,  to  call  her  first 
son  Gaston. 

He  next  went  to  see  each  of  his  friends, 
and  once  more  told  them  that  he  believed 
the  enterprise  would  be  successful.  Pont- 
calecg"ave  him  half  a  piece  of  gold  and  a 
letter,  which  he  was  to  present  to  a  cer- 
tain Captain  la  Jonquiere,  their  corre- 
spondent at  Paris,  who  would  put  Gaston 
in  communication  with  the  important  per- 
sons he  went  to  seek.  He  then  put  all  the 
ready  money  he  had  into  a  valise,  and, 
accompanied  onh^by  an  old  servant  named 
Owen,  in  whom  he  had  g"reat  confidence, 
he  set  out  from  Nantes. 

It  was  midday,  a  bright  sun  shone  on 
the  stream,  and  sparkled  on  the  icicles 
which  hung  from  the  leafless  trees,  as 
Gaston  made  his  way  along  the  deserted 
road,  looking  in  vain  for  anything  re- 
sembling the  convent  carriag"e. 

The  servant  appeared  much  more  anx- 
ious to  quicken  their  pace  than  Gaston 
himself  did,  for  to  him  the  jouruej'^  was 
fraught  with  annoyances,  and  he  was  so 
anxious  to  arrive  at  that  Paris  of  which 
he  bad  heard  such  wonderful  tales,  that, 
had  it  been  possible,  he  would  willingly 
have  added  wings  to  their  horses'  feet. 

Gaston,  however,  traveled  slowh'  as 
far  as  Oudan,  but  the  convent  carriag-e 
proceeded  more  slowly  still.  At  Oudan 
he  halted  ;  he  chose  the  Char  Couronne, 
a  house  which  had  some  windows  over- 
looking the  road,  and  which,  moreover, 
was  the  best  inn  in  the  viliag-e. 

While  his  dinner  was  preparing,  Gaston, 
in  spite  of  the  cold,  remained  in  the  bal- 


cony :  but  in  vain  he  looked  for  the  car- 
riage he  so  much  wished  to  see. 

Then  he  thought  that  perhaps  Helene 
had  preceded  him,  and  was  alreadjMn  the 
inn.  He  went  at  once  to  a  window  at  the 
back,  overlooking-  the  courtyard,  to  in- 
spect the  carriag-es  standing-  there. 

His  attention  was  arrested  by  seeing-, 
not  the  carriage,  but  his  servant,  Owen, 
speaking-  earnestly  to  a  man  dressed  in 
gray  and  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  military 
cloak,  who,  after  a  short  conversation, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  with  the 
air  of  a  man  to  whom  speed  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  as  Gaston  heard  his 
steps  along-  the  road  to  Paris. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  raised  his 
eyes,  and  began  busily  brushing-  the  snow 
from  his  boots  and  clothes. 

Gaston  signed  to  him  to  approach. 

'^  Who  were  you  talking-  with,  Owen  ?" 

''  To  a  man,  M.  Gaston." 

"Who  is  that  man?" 

"  A  traveler — a  soldier,  who  was  asking- 
his  way." 

"  His  way  ;  to  what  place  ?  " 

'•'To  Rennes." 

"  But  3'ou  could  not  tell  him,  for  you  do 
not  know  this  place." 

"  I  asked  the  landlord,  monsieur." 

"  Why  could  not  he  ask  himself  ?  " 

"  Because  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with 
him  about  the  price  of  his  dinner,  and  did 
not  wish  to  speak  to  him  again." 

'''Hum,"  said  Gaston. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  this, 
yet  Gaston  became  thoughtful  ;  but  he 
quickly  threw  off  his  suspicions,  accusing 
himself  of  becoming-  timid  at  a  time  when 
he  most  needed  courag-e  ;  his  brow  re- 
mained clouded,  however,  for  the  carriag-e 
did  not  appear. 

He  thought  at  one  moment  that  Helene 
might  have  chosen  another  road  in  order 
to  part  from  him  without  noise  or  quarrel, 
but  he  soon  concluded  that  it  was  only 
some  accident  which  delayed  her ;  he  sat 
down  again  to  table,  thoug-h  he  had  fin- 
ished his  dinner,  and  when  Owen  appeared 
to  clear  away,  "Some  wine,"  said  he. 
Owen  had  already  removed  a  half  empty 
bottle. 

''  Some  wine  ?  "  repeated  the  servant  in 
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astonishment,  for  Gaston  usually  drank 
but  little. 

'*Yes,  some  wine;  is  there  anything- 
surprising  in  that?" 

'•No,  monsieur,"  replied  Owen. 

And  he  transmitted  the  order  for  a 
second  bottle  of  wine  to  the  waiter. 
Gaston  poured  out  a  g-lass,  drank  it,  then 
a  second. 

Owen  stared. 

Then,  thinking  it  both  his  duty  and  his 
interest  to  prevent  his  master's  finishing 
the  bottle — 

•'Monsieur,"  said  he,  •'•I  have  heard 
that  if  you  are  riding,  it  is  bad  to  drink 
when  it  is  very  cold.  You  forgot  that  we 
have  a  long*  wa^'  to  g-o,  and  that  it  will 
be  getting  still  colder,  and,  if  we  wait 
much  longer,  we  shall  get  no  post-horses. 
It  is  nearl}'  three  o'clock,  now,  and  at 
half-past  four  it  will  be  dark." 

This  behavior  surprised,  Gaston. 

**  You  are  in  a  ver\'  great  hurry,  Owen, ' " 
said  he ;  ''  have  you  a  rendezvous  with 
the  man  who  was  asking-  his  way  of  you?  " 

"Monsieur  knows  that  to  be  impos- 
sible," replied  Owen,  '•'since  he  is  going 
to  Rennes,  and  we  to  Paris.'* 

However,  under  the  scrutinizing  gaze 
of  his  master,  Owen  turned  red,  when 
suddenly,  at  the  sound  of  wheels,  Gaston 
ran  to  the  window.  It  was  the  dark 
carriage. 

At  this  sight  Gaston  darted  from  the 
room. 

It  was  then  Owen's  turn  to  run  to  the 
window  to  see  what  it  was  that  had  so 
much  interested  his  master.  He  saw  a 
green  and.  black  carriage  stop,  from 
which  the  driver  alighted  and  opened 
the  door  ;  then  he  saw  a  ^-oung  lady  in 
a  cloak  go  into  the  hotel,  followed  by  an 
Augustine  sister ;  the  two  ladies,  an- 
nouncing that  the}"  should  only  remain 
to  dine,  asked  for  a  room. 

But  to  reach  this  room  the}'  had  to 
cross  a  public  salon,  in  which  Gaston 
stoed  near  the  fire-place  ;  a  rapid  but 
meaning-  glance  was  exchanged  between 
him  and  Helene,  and,  to  Gaston's  g-reat 
satisfaction,  he  recognized  in  the  driver 
of  the  carriage  the  convent  g-ardener.  He 
let  him  pass,  however,  unnoticed,  but  as 


he  crossed  the  yard  to  go  to  the  stable, 
he  followed  him. 

He  accosted  the  gardener,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  to  take  the  two  ladies  to 
Rambouillet,  where  Helene  would  remain, 
and  then  he  was  to  take  back  Sister  The- 
rese  to  Clisson. 

Gaston,  raising  his  eyes  suddenly-,  saw 
Owen  watching  him,  and  this  curiosty 
displeased  him. 

''  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  asked 
he. 

'•  Waiting-  for  orders,"  said  Owen. 

••Do  you  know  that  fellow?"  asked 
Gaston  of  the  gardener. 

'■  M.  Owen,  your  servant?  Of  course 
I  do  ;  we  are  from  the  same  place." 

''  So  much  the  worse,"  murmured  Gas- 
ton. 

'•  Oh,  Owen  is  an  honest  fellow.'' 

'•Never  mind,"  said  Gaston;  •'•'not  a 
word  of  Helene,  I  beg." 

The  g-ardener  promised ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  his  own  interest  to  keep  the  secret, 
for.  had  it  been  discovered  that  he  had 
given  Gaston  the  ke}-^,  he  would  have  lost 
his  place. 

After  a  hasty  meal,  the  carriage  was 
again  ordered,  and  at  the  door  Gaston 
met  the  ladies,  and  handed  them  in. 
Chanlay  was  not  quite  unknown  to  the 
sister,  so  she  thanked  him  g-raciously  as 
he  handed  her  in. 

•''  Monsieur,"  said  Owen,  behind  the 
chevalier,  '•  our  horses  are  reads'." 

'•  One  more  g-lass,"  said  Gaston,  "and 
I  shall  start." 

To  Owen's  great  surprise,  Gaston  re- 
turned to  the  room  and  ordered  a  third 
bottle — for  Owen  had  removed  the  sec- 
ond, of  which  Gaston  had  onh'  drank  his 
two  glasses. 

Gaston  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then,  having  no  further  motive 
for  waiting,  he  set  out. 

When  thej'  had  ridden  a  short  distance, 
they  saw  the  carriage  imbedded  in  a  deep 
rut,  where,  in  spite  of  the  elforts  of  the 
horses  and  the  gardener,  it  remained 
stationary.  Gaston  could  not  leave  him 
in  such  a  dilemma,  and  the  gardener, 
recognizing  Owen,  called  to  him  for  aid. 
The  two  riders  dismounted,   opened   the 
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carriag-e  door,  took  out  the  ladies,  and 
succeeded  in  freeing-  the  carriage,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  proceed. 

An  acquaintanceship  was  thus  estab- 
lished, and  tlie  poor  nun.  wlio  was  very 
timid,  inquired  of  Gaston  if  the  road  were 
safe.  Gaston  reassured  her,  and  said 
that  he  and  his  servant  would  escort 
them,  and  his  offer  was  at  once  accepted 
with  thanks. 

Meanwhile  Helene  had  played  her  part 
admii-ably,  showing  that  a  j^oung  girl, 
however  simple  and  naive,  has  the  in- 
stinct of  dissimulation,  which  only  re- 
quires opportunity'  to  develop  itself, 

Gaston  rode  along  close  to  the  door, 
for  the  road  was  narrow,  and  Sister 
Therese  asked  liim  many  questions.  She 
learned  that  he  was  called  the  Clievalier 
de  Livry,  and  was  the  brother  of  one  of 
the  young"  ladies  who  had  been  in  the 
convent  school,  but  who  was  now  mar- 
ried to  Montlouis. 

The}^  stopped,  as  previously  arranged, 
at  Ancenis. 

The  gardener  confirmed  what  Gaston 
had  said  of  his  relationship  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Livry,  so  that  Sister  Therese  had 
no  suspicion,  and  was  verN'  friendly  with 
him. 

She  was,  in  fact,  delig-hted,  on  starting" 
the  next  morning",  to  find  him  already 
mounted,  and  to  receive  his  accustomed 
politeness  in  handing  them  into  the  car- 
riage. As  he  did  so,  he  slipped  a  note 
into  Helene's  hand,  and  by  a  glance  she 
told  him  he  should  receive  a  reply. 

Gaston  rode  by  the  side  of  the  carriag"e, 
for  the  road  was  bad,  and  assistance  was 
frequently  required,  either  to  free  a  wheel, 
to  assist  the  ladies  to  alight  for  the  pur- 
pose of  walking-  up  a  steep  ascent,  or  some 
of  the  many  accidents  of  a  journey.  ^'  My 
dear  Helene,"  said  Sister  Therese,  sev- 
eral times,  '•'  what  would  have  become  of 
us  without  the  aid  of  this  gentleman  ?  " 

Before  arriving  at  Angers,  Gaston  in- 
quired at  wiiat  hotel  they  were  g"oing"  to 
stay,  and,  finding-  that  it  was  the  same 
at  which  he  intended  to  put  up,  he  sent 
Owen  on  before   to  engage  apai-tments. 

When  they  arrived,  he  received  a  note, 
which  Helene  had  written  during  dinner. 


She  spoke  of  her  love  and  happiness  as 
though  they  were  secure  and  everlasting. 

But  Gaston  looked  on  the  future  in  its- 
true  light.  Bound  by  an  oath  to  under- 
take a  terrible  mission,  he  foresaw  sad 
misfortunes  after  their  present  short-lived 
joy.  He  remembered  that  he  was  about 
to  lose  happiness,  just  as  he  had  tasted  it 
for  the  first  time,  and  rebelled  against  his 
fate.  He  did  not  remember  that  he  had 
soug'ht  that  conspiracy  which  now  bound 
him,  and  which  forced  him  to  pursue  a 
path  leading  to  exile  or  the  scaffold,  while 
he  had  in  sight  another  path  which  would 
lead  him  direct  to  happiness. 

It  is  true  that  when  Gaston  joined  the 
conspiracy  he  did  not  know  Helene,  and 
thought  himself  alone  in  the  world.  At 
twenty  j-ears  of  age  he  had  believed  that 
the  world  had  no  pleasure  for  him  ;  then 
he  had  met  Helene,  and  the  world  became 
full  of  pleasure  and  hope  :  but  it  was  too 
late  ;  he  had  already''  entered  on  a  career 
from  which  he  could  not  draw  back. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  preoccupation  .of  his 
mind,  Gaston  had  quite  forgotten  his 
suspicions  of  Owen,  and  had  not  noticed 
that  he  had  spoken  to  two  cavaliers  simi- 
lar to  the  one  whom  he  had  seen  the  first 
evening" ;  but  Owen  lost  nothing"  of  what 
passed  between  Gaston  and  Helene. 

As  the}'  approached  the  end  of  their 
journey,  Gaston  became  sad  ;  and  when 
the  landlord  at  Chartres  replied  to  the 
question  of  Sister  Therese,  '•  To-morrow 
you  may,  if  you  choose,  reach  Rambouil- 
let,"  it  was  as  thoug"h  he  had  said,  "  To- 
morrow you  separate  forever.'' 

Helene,  who  loved  as  women  love,  with 
the  strength,  or  rather  the  weakness,  to 
sacrifice  everything"  to  that  love,  could  not 
understand  Gaston's  passive  submission 
to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and  she 
would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  him 
make  some  effort  to  combat  them. 

But  Helene  was  in  this  unjust  to  Gas- 
ton:  the  same  ideas  tormented  him.  He 
knew  that  at  a  word  from  him  Helt^ne 
would  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  world 
— he  had  plentj^  of  gold— it  would  be  easy 
for  Helene  one  evening,  instead  of  g"oing" 
to  rest,  to  go  with  him  into  a  post-chaise, 
and  in  two  days  they  would  be  beyond  the 
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frontier,  free  and  happy,  not  for  a  day  or 
ii  month,  but  forever. 

But  one  word,  one  little  word,  opposed 
itself  to  all  this.  That  word  was  honor. 
He  had  given  his  oath,  and  he  would  be 
disofraced  if  he  did  not  keep  it. 

The  last  evening-  Helene  expected  that 
Gaston  would  speak,  but  in  vain,  and  she 
retired  to  rest  with  the  conviction  that 
Gaston  did  not  love  her  as  she  loved  him. 

That  nig-ht  Gaston  never  slept,  and  he 
rose  pale  and  despairing.  They  break- 
fasted at  a  little  village.  The  nun  thought 
that  in  the  evening  she  would  begin  her 
homeward  journey  toward  her  beloved 
convent.  Helene  thought  that  it  was  now 
too  late  to  act,  even  if  Gaston  should 
speak.  Gaston  thought  that  he  was  about 
to  lose  forever  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  all  alighted  to  walk  up  a  steep  hill, 
from  the  summit  of  which  they  could  see 
before  them  a  steeple  and  a  number  of 
houses.  It  was  Rambouillet :  they  did 
not  know  it,  but  the\"  felt  that  it  was. 

Gaston  was  the  first  to  break  the  si- 
lence. '"There,"  said  he,  "our  paths 
separate.  Helene,  I  implore  you  preserve 
the  recollection  of  me,  and,  whatever  hap- 
pens, do  not  condemn  or  curse  me." 

'•  Gaston,  you  onh^  speak  of  the  most 
terrible  things.  I  need  courage,  and  you 
take  it  froin  me.  Have  you  nothing  joy- 
,ful  to  tell  me  ?  I  know  the  present  is 
dark,  but  is  the  future  also  as  dreadful? 
Are  there  not  many  3'ears,  and  therefore 
many  hopes,  to  look  forward  to  ?  We  are 
young — we  love  one  another  ;  are  there  no 
means  of  struggling  against  the  fate  which 
threatens  us  ?  Oh,  Gaston  I  I  feel  in  my- 
self a  great  strength,  and  if  you  but  saj' — 
but  no,  I  am  mad  :  it  is  I  who  suffer,  and 
yet  I  who  console." 

'*  I  understand  you,  Helene — 3'ou  want 
a  promise,  do  you  not?  Well,  judge  if  I 
am  wretched  ;  I  dare  not  promise.  You 
tell  me  to  hope,  and  I  can  but  despair.  If 
I  had  ten  years,  five  years,  one  3'ear,  at 
my  own  disposal,  I  would  offer  them  to 
3'ou,  Helene,  and  think  mj'self  blessed, 
but  from  the  moment  I  leave  3'ou,  we  lose 
each  other.  From  to-morrow  morning  I 
belong  no  more  to  mvself." 


"  Oh  I  "  cried  Helene.  ••unhappy  that 
I  am,  did  you  then  deceive  me  when  j-^ou 
said  you  lovfd  me  :  are  you  pledged  to 
another?  " 

••'  At  least,  my  poor  Helene,"  said  Gas- 
ton, *•'  on  this  point  I  can  reassure  you.  I 
have  no  other  love." 

"^  Then  we  may  yet  be  happy,  Gaston, 
if  ni}'  new  family  will  recognize  3^011  as 
vay  husband." 

•'Helene,  do  3'ou  not  see  that  every 
word  3'ou  utter  stabs  me  to  the  heart  ?" 

••  But  at  least  tell  me  what  it  is." 

'•'  Fate,  which  I  cannot  escape :  ties 
which  I  dare  not  break." 

'•I  know  of  none  such,"  cried  the 
3'oung  girl.  ••I  am  promised  a  famil.v, 
riches,  station,  and  a  name  :  and  yet, 
Gaston,  say  but  one  word  and  I  leave 
them  all  for  3'ou.  Wh^-,  then,  will  3'ou 
not  do  as  much  for  me?  " 

Gaston  answered  not ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment Sister  Therese  rejoined  them,  and 
they  again  got  into  the  carriage.  When 
they  neared  the  town,  the  nun  called 
Gaston,  told  him  that,  perhaps,  some 
one  miglit  come  to  meet  Helene,  and 
that  a  stranger  should  not  be  seen  with 
them.  Gaston  bowed  silently  and  sadl}', 
and  turned  to  leave  them. 

Helene   was   no   ordinarv  woman  ;  she 

s 

saw  Gaston's  distress.     *•  Is  it  adieu,  or 
au  revoir  ?  "  cried  she,  boldly-. 

"Au  revoir,"  said  Gaston,  and  he 
rode  off  quickly. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   ROOM   IN  THE   HOTEL   AT  RAMBOUILLET. 

Gaston  went  away  without  saying  how 
they  were  to  meet  again  ;  but  Helene 
thought  that  he  would  certainly  manage 
that,  and  she  contented  herself  with 
watching  him  as  long  as  she  could.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  carriage  stopped  at  the 
Tigre- Royal.  A  woman,  who  was  wait- 
ing, came  out  hastily*,  and  respectfully 
assisted  the  ladies  to  alight,  and  then 
guided  them  through  the  passages  of  the 
hotel,  preceded  b}'  a  valet  carrying  lights. 

A  door  opened,  Madame  Desroches 
dreW'  back  to  allow  Helene  and  Sister 
Therese   to   pass,    and    they   soon   found 
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themselves  on  a  soft  and  easy  sofa,  in 
front  of  a  bright  fire. 

The  room  was  larg'e  and  well  furnished, 
but  the  taste  was  severe,  for  the  style 
called  Rococo  was  not  yet  introduced. 
There  were  four  doors  ;  the  first  was  that 
by  which  they  had  entered — the  second 
led  to  the  dining--rooni,  which  was  already 
lig-hted  and  warmed — the  third  led  into 
a  richly-appointed  bedroom — the  fourth 
did  not  open. 

Helene  admired  the  magnificence  of  all 
around  her — the  quiet  and  respectful 
manner  of  the  servants;  while  Sister 
Therese  rejoiced,  when  she  saw  the 
smoking-  supper,  that  it  was  not  a  fast 
day. 

Presently  Madame  Desroches  returned, 
and  approaching"  the  sister,  handed  her 
a  letter.  She  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows : 

"Sister  Therese  may  pass  the  nig-ht 
at  Rambouillet,  or  leave  again  at  once, 
according"  to  her  own  wish.  She  will 
receive  two  hundred  louis  offered  to  the 
convent  by  Helene,  and  will  give  up  her 
charge  to  the  care  of  Madame  Desroches, 
who  is  honored  by  the  confidence  of 
Helene's  parents." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  instead  of 
a  signature,  was  a  cipher,  which  the  sister 
compared  with  that  on  a  letter  which  she 
had  brought  from  Clisson.  The  identity 
being  proved — 

'•'  My  child,"  said  he,  "  Heave  j^ou  after 
supper." 

"So  soon!"  said  Helene,  to  whom 
Therese  was  now  the  only  link  to  her 
past  life. 

"  Yes,  my  child.  It  is  at  m^^  option  to 
sleep  here,  but  I  prefer  to  return  at  once ; 
for  I  wish  to  be  again  at  home,  where  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  my  happiness  will 
be  your  presence." 

Helene  threw  herself  on  Therese'sneck, 
weeping.  She  recalled  her  youth,  passed 
so  happil3^  among  affectionate  compan- 
ions, and  she  again  saw  the  towers  and 
steeples  of  her  former  residence. 

They  sat  down  to  table,  and  Sister 
Therese  hastily  partook  of  some  refresh- 
ment, then  embraced  Helene,  who  wished 
to  accompan}^  her  to  the  carriage ;   but 


Madame  Desroches  begged  her  not  to  do 
so,  as  the  hotel  was  full  of  strangers. 

Helene  then  asked  permission  to  see  the 
poor  gardener,  who  had  been  their  escort, 
once  more.  This  man  had  become  a  fr'iend 
to  lier,  and  slie  quitted  him  and  Therese 
sadl}'. 

Madame  Desroches,  seeing  that  Helene 
felt  vainh^  in  her  pocket,  said,  "Does 
mademoiselle  want  anything?  " 

'"Yes,"  said  Helene;  "I  should  wish 
to  give  a  souvenir  to  this  good  man." 

Madame  Desroches  gave  Helene  twen- 
ty-five louis,  and  she,  without  counting 
them,  slipped  them  into  the  gardener's 
hand,  who  overwhelmed  her  with  tears 
and  thanks. 

At  length  they  were  forced  to  part,  and 
Helene,  hearing  the  sound  of  their  car- 
riage driving  away,  threw  herself  on  a 
sofa,  weeping. 

Madame  Desroches  reminded  her  tliat 
she  had  eaten  nothing.  Helene  insisted 
that  she  should  sup  with  her.  After  her 
meal  she  showed  Helene  her  bedroom, 
saying,  "  Will  mademoiselle  ring  when 
she  requires  her  femme-de-chambre  ;  for 
this  evening  mademoiselle  will  receive  a 
visit." 

•'  A  visit  !  "  cried  Helene. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle;  from  a  relation." 

"And  is  it  the  one  who  watches  over 
me  ?  " 

"  From  your  birth,  mademoiselle." 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu  !"  cried  Helene;  "and 
he  is  coming  ?  " 

"  He  is  most  anxious  to  know  j^ou." 

"Oh,"  murmured  Helene;  "I  feel  as 
if  I  should  faint." 

Madame  Desroches  ran  to  her,  and  sup- 
ported her. 

"  Do  you  feel  so  nmch  terror,"  asked 
she,  ''  at  seeing  one  who  loves  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  terror,  it  is  agitation,"  said 
Helene.  "  I  did  not  know  that  it  would 
be  to-night ;  and  this  important  news 
quite  overcomes  me." 

"'  But  I  have  not  told  you  all :  this  per- 
son is  necessarily  surrounded  by  myster3^" 

"Why  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  forbidden  to  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion, mademoiselle." 

"  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  such 
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precautions  with  a  poor  orphan  like 
me?" 

**  They  are  necessar}',  believe  me." 

"  But  in  what  do  they  consist  ?  " 

"  Firstly,  3'ou  may  not  see  the  face  of 
this  person  ;  so  that  you  may  not  recog- 
nize him  if  you  meet  him  in  the  world." 

"  Then  he  will  come  masked  ?  " 

"No,  mademoiselle  :  but  the  lig-hts  will 
be  extinguished." 

"  Then  w-e  shall  be  in  darkness  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"But  you  will  remain  with  me,  Mad- 
ame Desroches." 

"  No,  mademoiselle  ;  that  is  expressl}^ 
forbidden." 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  the  pei-son  who  is  coming." 

"  But  do  you,  then,  owe  such  absolute 
obedience  to  this  person  ?  " 

'•'  More  than  that,  mademoiselle,  I  owe 
him  the  deepest  respect." 

**  Is  he,  then,  of  such  high  station  ?  " 

"  He  is  of  the  very  highest  in  France." 

' '  And  he  is  my  relation  ?  ' ' 

"  The   nearest." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Madame  Des- 
roches, do  not  leave  me  in  uncertainty 
on  this  point." 

"I  have  already  told  3'ou,  mademoi- 
selle, that  there  are  some  questions  to 
which  I  am  expressly  forbidden  to  reply," 
and  she  was  about  to  retire. 

"Why  do  you  leave  me?  "  asked  Hel- 
ene. 

"  I  leave  you  to  3'our  toilet." 

"But,  madame — " 

Madame  Desroches  made  a  low,  cere- 
monious curtsey,  and  went  out  of  the 
room,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  SERVANT  IN  THE   ROYAL   LIVERY. — MON- 
SEIGNEUR  LE  DUC  D'ORLEANS. 

While  the  things  which  we  have  re- 
lated were  passing  in  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel  Tigre-Ro3'al,  in  another  apartment 
of  the  same  hotel,  seated  near  a  large 
fire,  was  a  man  shaking  the  snow  from 
his  boots,  and  untying  the  strings  of  a 
large  portfolio.  This  man  was  dressed  in 
the  hunting  livery  of  the  house  of  Orleans; 
O— Vol.  VI. 


the  coat  red  and  silver,  large  boots,  and 
a  three-cornered  hat,  triuimed  wiih  silver. 
He  had  a  quick  eye,  a  long  pointed  nose, 
a  round  and  open  forehead,  which  was 
contradicted  by  thin  and  compressed  lips. 

This  man  murmured  to  himself  some 
phrases  which  he  interrupted  by  oaths 
and  exclamations,  which  seemed  less  the 
result  of  words  than  thoughts. 

"Come,  come,"  said  he,  "  M.  do  Mon- 
taran  did  not  deceive  me,  and  our  Bretons 
are  hard  at  the  work  ;  but  for  what  earth- 
I3'  reason  can  he  have  come  by  such  short 
stages  ?  He  left  at  noon  on  the  11th,  and 
only  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  21st. 
This  probabl}^  hides  some  new  mystery, 
which  will  be  explained  by  the  fellow 
recommended  by  Montaran,  and  with 
whom  my  people  were  in  communication 
on  the  journey.     Hola  !  " 

And  he  rang  a  silver  bell.  A  man, 
dressed  in  gra}',  like  those  we  have  seen 
on  the  route,  appeared. 

"Ah  !  it  is3^ou,  Tapin  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur ;  the  affair  being 
important,  I  thought  it  better  to  come 
mj'self." 

"Have  you  questioned  the  men  you 
placed  on  the  road  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur ;  but  they  know 
nothing  but  the  places  at  which  our 
conspirators  stopped  ;  in  fact,  that  is  all 
they  were  told  to  learn." 

"I  will  tr}'-  to  learn  from  the  servant. 
What  sort  of  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  mischievous  simpleton,  half 
Norman,  half  Breton;  a  bad  fellow." 

"  What  is  he  about  now  ?  " 

"Serving  his  master's  supper." 

"  Whom,  I  hope,  they  have  placed  as  I 
desired  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  In  a  room  without  curtains  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"And  you  have  made  a  hole  in  the 
shutter  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  Well,  then,  send  me  the  servant,  and 
remain  within  call." 

The  man  in  the  red  coat  consulted  his 
watch. 

"  Half-pasi  eight,'' said  he;  "at  this 
hour  Monseigneur  the  Regent  returns  to 
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St.  Germains  and  asks  for  Dubois;  as 
Dabois  is  not  there,  he  rubs  his  hands  and 
prepares  for  some  folly.  Rub  your  hands, 
Philippe  d 'Orleans,  and  amuse  yourself  at 
your  pleasure,  for  the  dang-er  is  not  at 
Paris,  but  here.  We  shall  see  if  you  will 
laug-h  at  my  secret  police  this  time.  Ah  ! 
here  is  our  man." 

At  this  moment Tapin  introduced  Owen. 

"  Here  is  the  person  you  wished  to  see," 
said  he. 

Owen  remained  standing-,  trembling-, 
near  the  door,  while  Dubois  wrapped  him- 
self in  a  large  cloak,  which  left  only  the 
upper  part  of  his  face  visible  to  him  on 
whom  he  fixed  his  cat-like  eyes. 

"  Approach,  my  friend,"  said  Dubois. 

In  spite  of  the  cordialitj'-  of  this  invita- 
tion, it  w^as  g-iven  in  so  harsh  a  voice  that 
Owen  would  have  preferred  being  at  a 
greater  distance  from  this  man,  who 
looked  at  him  so  strangel3^ 

"  Well,  fellow,"  said  Dubois,  seeing  that 
he  did  not  stir,   '^'did  you  not  hear  me?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  Owen. 

''Then  whj^  do  ^you  not  obej^  ?  " 

"■  I  did  not  know  you  spoke  to  me." 

And  Owen  then  stepped  forward. 

"  You  have  received  fifty  louis  to  speak 
the  truth  to  me,"  continued  Dubois. 

"Pardon,  monseigneur,"  said  Owen, 
who  began  to  recover  his  composure  ;  "I 
have  not  received  them ;  they  were  prom- 
ised to  me,  but — " 

Dubois  took  a  handful  of  gold  from  his 
pocket,  counted  fifty  louis,  and  placed 
them   in   a  pile   on   the  table. 

Owen  looked  at  the  pile  with  an  expres- 
sion of  which  one  would  have  supposed  his 
dull  countenance  incapable. 

'•'  Good,"  thought  Dubois  ;  "  he  is  ava- 
ricious." 

In  reality,  the  fifty  louis  had  always  ap- 
peared very  doubtful  to  Owen.  He  had 
betrayed  his  master  with  scarcely  a  hope 
of  obtaining  his  reward ;  and  now  the 
promised   gold  was   before   his   eyes. 

"May  I  take  them?"  asked  Owen, 
spreading  his  hand   toward   them. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Dubois,  who 
amused  himself  by  exciting  that  cupidity 
which  any  but  a  peasant  would  have  con- 
cealed ;  "we  will  make  a  bargain." 


"What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Owen. 

"Here  are  the  fifty  louis." 

"I  see  them,"  said  Owen,  passing  his 
tongue  over  his  lips,  like  a  thirsty  dog. 

"  At  cverj'  answer  you  make  to  a  ques- 
tion of  mine,  I  either  add  ten  louis  if  it  is 
important,  or  take  them  away  if  it  is  un- 
important and  stupid." 

Owen  started  ;  he  did  not  like  the  terms. 

"Now,"  said  Dubois,  "let  us  talk. 
What   place   have   you   come   from?" 

"Direct  from  Nantes." 

"With  whom?" 

••'  With  the  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chan- 
la  \'." 

These  being  preliminary  questions,  the 
pile  remained  undisturbed. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  Dubois. 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Did  3-our  master  travel  under  his  own 
name  ?  " 

"He  set  out  in  his  own  name,  but 
changed  it  on  the  journe}'." 

"  What  name  did  he  take  ?  " 

"M.  de  Livry." 

Dubois  added  ten  louis,  but  as  they 
would  not  stand  on  the  others,  he  com- 
menced a  second  pile. 

Ow^en  uttered  a  joyful  ci-y. 

"  Oh,"  said  Dubois,  "  do  not  exult  yet. 
We  are  not  near  the  end.  Is  there  a  M. 
de  Livrj'-  at  Nantes  ?  " 

"  No,  monseigneur  ;  but  there  is  a  De- 
moiselle de  Livry." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  The  wife  of  M.  de  Montlouis,  "an  in- 
timate friend  of  my  master." 

"  Good,"  said  Dubois,  adding  ten  louis; 
"and  what  was  your  master  doing  at 
Nantes?" 

"  What  most  young  men  do;  he  hunted, 
danced,  and  so  on." 

Dubois  took  away  ten  louis.  Owen 
shuddered. 

"Stop,"  said  he,  "he  did  something 
else." 

"'  Ah  !  what  was  that  ?  " 

"'  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Owen. 

Dubois  held  the  ten  louis  in  his  hand. 

"  And  since  his  departure,  what  has  he 
done  ?  "" 

"He  passed  through  Oudon,  Ancenis, 
Le  Mans,  Nogent,  and  Chartres." 
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Dubois  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took 
up  another  ten  louis. 

Owen  uttered  a  dolorous  cr}-. 

"And  did  he  make  no  acquaintance  on 
the  route  ?  " 

"Yes;  with  a  young-  lad}^  from  the 
Augustine  convent  at  Chsson,  who  was 
travehng-  with  a  sister  of  the  convent, 
named  Therese." 

"  And  what  was  the  young-  lad\'  called?" 

"Mademoiselle   Helene  de  Chaverny." 

"  Helene  !  A  promising- name.  Doubt- 
less, she  is  3'our  master's  mistress  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Owen;  "he 
would  not  have  told  me." 

"He  is  a  shrewd  fellow,"  said  Dubois, 
taking-  ten  louis  from  the  fii\^y. 

Owen  trembled  :  four  such  answers,  and 
he  would  have  betrayed  his  master  for 
nothing-. 

"And  these  ladies  are  g-oing-  to  Paris 
with  him  ?  " 

"  No,  monseig-neur  ;  they  stop  at  Ram- 
bouillet." 

"Ah,"  said  Dubois. 

The  tone  of  this  exclamation  gave  Owen 
some  hope. 

"Come,"  said  Dubois,  "all  this  is  not 
very  important,  but  one  must  encourage 
)eginners." 

And  he  added  ten  louis  to  the  pile. 

"Sister  Therese,"  continued  Owen,  "is 
already  gone  home." 

"  So  that  the  young  ladj'^  remains 
alone?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Owen. 

"How  so?" 

"A  lady  from  Paris  awaited  her." 

"From' Paris?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  her  name  ?  " 

"  I  heard  Sister  Therese  call  her  Mad- 
ame Desroches." 

"  Madame  Desroches  !  "  cried  Dubois, 
and  he  began  another  pile  with  ten  louis. 

"Yes,"  replied  Owen,  delighted. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  am:  she  is  a  tall,  thin, 
yellow-looking  woman." 

Dubois  added  ten  louis.  Owen  thought 
that  if  he  had  made  an  interval  between 
each  adjective  he  might  have  had  twenty 
louis. 


•'  Thin,  tall,  yellow,"  repeated  Dubois; 
"just  .so." 

"From  forty  to  forty -five,"  added 
Owen. 

"Exactly,"  said  Dubois,  adding  ten 
louis. 

"  In  a  silk  dress,  with  large  flowers  on 
it." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Dubois. 

Owen  saw  that  his  questioner  knew 
enough  about  the  lady,  and  waited. 

"  And  you  say  that  your  master  made 
acquaintance  with  the  3'oung  lady  en 
route  ?  " 

"'  Yes,  monsieur,  but  I  think  it  was  a 
farce." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  they  knew  each  other  be- 
fore :  and  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
my  master  waited  for  her  three  hours  at 
Oudon." 

"  Bravo,"  said  Dubois,  adding  ten  louis; 
"  we  shall  make  something  of  you." 

"You  do  not  wish  to  know  anj'thing 
more,  then  ?  "  asked  Owen,  extending  his 
hand  toward  the  two  piles  of  gold. 

"Stop,"  said  Dubois;  "is  the  3^oung 
lad}'  prettj'-  ?  " 

"'  Beautiful  as  an  angel,"  answered 
Owen. 

'•  And,  no  doubt,  the}'  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  in  .Paris  ?  " 

"No,  monsieur,  I  think  the}^  said  adieu 
forever." 

"  Another  farce." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  monsieur;  my  mas- 
ter was  so  sad  when  they  separated." 

''  And  the}'  are  not  to  meet  again  ?  " 

"Yes,  once  more,  I  think,  and  all  will 
be  over." 

"  Well,  take  your  money  ;  and  remem- 
ber that  if  you  mention  one  word  of  this, 
in  ten  minutes  you  will  be  a  dead  man." 

Owen  snatched  the  money,  which  dis- 
appeared in  his  pocket  instantly. 

'•  And  now,"  said  he,  "  may  I  go  ?  " 

"  No,  idiot ;  from  this  moment  you  be- 
long to  me,  for  I  have  bought  you,  and 
you  will  be  more  useful  to  me  at  Paris 
than  elsewhere." 

"In  that  case  I  will  remain,  monsieur, 
I  promise." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  promise." 
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At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Tapin  appeared,  looking"  very  much  agi- 
tated. 

"What  has  happened  now?"  asked 
Dubois. 

"  Something  very  important,  monseig"- 
neur  ;  but  send  away  this  man." 

"Return  to  your  master,"  said  Dubois, 
"  and  if  he  writes  to  any  one  whatever, 
remember  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
his  writing." 

Owen  went  out,  delighted  to  be  set 
free. 

"Well,  Tapin,"  said  Dubois,  "what  is 
it?" 

"Monseigneur,  after  the  hunt  at  St. 
Gerraains,  his  royal  highness,  instead  of 
returning  to  Paris,  sent  awa}^  every  one, 
and  gave  orders  to  proceed  to  Rambouil- 
let." 

"  The  regent  coming-  to  Rambouillet  !  " 

"  He  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour,  and 
would  have  been  here  now,  if  hunger  had 
not  luckih'  obliged  him  to  enter  the  cha- 
teau and  procure  some  refreshment." 

"  And  what  is  he  coming  to  Rambouillet 
for  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  monseigneur,  unless  it 
be  for  thej'^oung'  g-irl  who  has  just  arrived 
with  a  nun,  and  who  is  now  in  the  pavil- 
ion of  the  hotel." 

''You  are  right,  Tapin;  it  is  doubtless 
for  her ;  and  Madame  Desroches,  too. 
Did  you  know  that  Madame  Desroches 
was  here?  " 

"No,  monseig-neur,  I  did  not." 

"  And  are  you  sure  that  your  informa- 
tion is  correct,  my  dear  Tapin  ?  " 

"  Oh,  monseigneur,  it  was  from 
L'Eveille,  whom  I  placed  near  his  royal 
highness,  and  what  he  sa^'s  is  gospel 
truth." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Dubois,  who 
seemed  to  know  the  qualities  of  this 
man,  ".if  it  be  L'Eveille,  there  is  no 
doubt." 

"  The  poor  fellow  has  lamed  his  horse, 
Avhich  fell  near  Rambouillet." 

"  Thirty  louis  for  the  horse ;  he  may 
gain  what  he  can  of  it." 

Tapin  took  the  thirtj'^  louis. 

"  You  know  the  situation  of  the  pavil- 
ion, do  you  not?  " 


"Perfectly." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"One  side  looks  on  the  second  court- 
yard ;  the  other  on  a  deserted  lane." 

"  Place  men  in  the  courtyard  and  in 
the  lane,  disguised  as  stablemen,  or  how 
you  please;  let  no  one  enter  the  pavilion 
but  monseigneur  and  myself;  the  life  of 
his  royal  highness  is  at  stake." 

"Rest  eas3^,  monseigneur." 

"  Do  you  know  our  Breton  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  dismount." 

"  Do  your  men  know  him  ?  " 

"They  all  saw  him  on  the  road." 

"Well,  I  recommend  him  to  3''ou." 

"  Shall  we  arrest  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  he  must  be  allowed  to 
go  where  he  pleases,  and  act  as  he  pleases, 
and  he  must  have  every  opportunity  to  do 
so.  If  he  were  arrested  now,  he  would 
tell  nothing,  and  our  plans  would  bo 
disconcerted;  no,  no,  these  plans  must 
hatch." 

"  Hatch  what,  monseigneur  ?  "  said 
Tapin,  who  appeared  to  be  on  confi- 
dential terms  with  Dubois. 

"My  archbishop's  miter,  M.  Lecocq," 
said  Dubois,  "  and  now  to  your  work ;  I 
go  to  mine." 

Both  left  the  room  and  descended  the 
staircase,  but  separated  at  the  door ; 
Lecocq  went  along  the  Rue  de  Paris ; 
and  Dubois,  slipping  along-  by  the  wall, 
went  to  peep  through  the  hole  in  the 
shutter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   UTILITY   OF   A   SEAL. 

GrASTON  had  just  supped  ;  for  at  his  ag-e, 
whether  a  man  be  in  despair  or  in  love, 
nature  asserts  her  rights.  He  was  lean- 
ing on  the  table  thoug-htfull3\  The  lamp 
threw  a  lig-ht  over  his  face,  and  enabled 
Dubois  to  gratif}^  his  curiosity.^ 

He  looked  at  him  with  an  attention  al- 
most alarming  :  his  quick  eye  darted — 
his  lip  curled  with  a  smile,  which  g-ave 
one  the  idea  of  a  demon  smiling-  at  the 
sight  of  one  of  those  victims  who  seem  to 
have  vowed  their  own  perdition. 

While  looking,  he  murmured,  "  Young, 
haiidsome,  black  eyes,  proud  lips — he  is  a 
Breton,  he  is  not  corrupted,  like  the  con- 
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spirators  of  Cellaraare.  hv  the  soft  glances 
of  the  ladies  at  court ; — then  the  other 
spoke  of  carrying-  off,  dethroning,  but  this 
one — diahle,  this  one;  and  yet,''  continued 
he,  after  a  pause,  "1  look  in  vain  for 
ti'aces  of  cunning-  on  that  open  brow,  I 
see  no  Machiavelism  in  the  corners  of  that 
mouth,  so  full  of  loyalt3'  and  honor;  yet 
no  doubt  all  is  arranged  to  surprise  the 
regent  on  his  visit  to  this  Clisson  demoi- 
selle. Who  will  say  again  that  Bretons 
have  dull  brains  ? 

"No,"  said  Dubois,  after  another  pause, 
"it  cannot  be  so.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  young  man  with  his  calm  sad  face 
should  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
kill  a  man,  and  that  man  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood.  No,  I  cannot  believe  in  such 
sang-froid  ;  and  yet  the  regent  has  kept 
this  amourette  secret  even  from  me ;  he 
goes  out  to  hunt  at  St.  Germains,  an- 
nounces aloud  that  he  shall  sleep  at  the 
Palais  Ro\'al,  then  all  at  once  gives  coun- 
ter orders,  and  drives  to  Rambouillet.  At 
Rambouillet,  the  ^-oung  girl  waits,  and  is 
received  \>y  Madame  Desroches  :  who  can 
she  be  watching  for,  if  not  for  the  regent  ? 
and  this  young  girl  is  the  mistress  of  the 
chevalier — but  is  she? — Ah!  we  must 
learn.  We  must  find  out  how  far  we  can 
depend  on  Owen,"  and  Dubois  left  his  ob- 
servatory and  waited  on  the  staircase — 
he  was  quite  hidden  in  the  shade,  and  he 
could  see  Gaston's  door  in  the  light. 

The  door  presently  opened,  and  Owen 
appeared. 

He  held  a  letter  in  his  hands,  and  after 
hesitating  a  minute,  he  appeared  to  have 
taken  his  determination,  and  mounted  the 
staircase. 

"  Good,"  said  Dubois,  '-'he  has  tasted 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  he  is  mine." 

Then,  stopping  Owen  :  "  Give  me  the 
letter  which  yoxi  were  bringing  me,  and 
wait  here." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  had  a  letter  ?  " 
asked  Owen,  bewildered. 

Dubois  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took  the 
letter,  and  disappeared. 

Ill  his  room  he  examined  the  seal ;  the 
chevalier,  who  had  no  wax,  had  used  that 
on  the  bottle,  and  had  sealed  it  with  the 
stone  of  a  ring. 


Dubois  held  the  letter  above  the  candle, 
and  the  wax  melted.  He  opened  the  let- 
ter and  I'cad  : 

"Dear  Helene — Your  courage  has 
doubled  mine ;  manage  so  that  I  can 
enter  the  house,  and  you  shall  know  my 
plans." 

•'Oh  I  "  said  Dubois,  '■  it  seems  she  does 
not  know  them  yet.  Things  are  not  as  far 
advanced  as  I  supposed." 

He  resealed  the  letter  with  one  of  the 
numerous  rings  which  he  wore,  and  which 
resembled  that  of  the  chevalier,  and  call- 
ing Owen — 

'•'Here,"  said  he,  "is  your  master's 
letter  ;  deliver  it  faithfully,  bring  me  tlie 
answer,  and  3-ou  shall  have  ten  louis." 

"  Ah  I  "  thought  Owen,  "  has  this  man 
a  mine  of  gold  ?  "     And  he  went  off. 

Ten  minutes  after  he  returned  with  the 
reply. 

It  was  on  scented  and  ornamented 
paper,  sealed  with  the  letter  H. 

Dubois  opened  a  box,  took  out  a  kind  of 
paste  in  wiiich  he  was  about  to  take  the 
impression  of  the  seal,  when  he  observed 
that  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
folded,  he  could  read  it  without  opening. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  person  who  sent  for  me  at  Bre- 
tagne  is  coming  to  meet  me  here  instead 
of  waiting  at  Paris,  so  impatient  is  he,  I 
am  told,  to  see  me.  I  think  he  will  leave 
again  to-night.  Come  to-morrow  morn- 
ing before  nine.  \  will  tell  you  all  that 
has  passed,  and  then  we  can  arrange  how 
to  act." 

"  This,"  said  Dubois,  still  taking  Helene 
for  the  chevalier's  accomplice,  "  makes  it 
clearer.  If  this  is  the  way  they  bring  up 
young  ladies  at  Clisson,  I  congratulate 
them  and  monseigneur,  who,  from  her 
age,  concludes  her  to  be  simple  and  in- 
genuous. Here,"  said  he  to  Owen,  "here 
is  the  letter,  and  3'our  ten  louis.'' 

Owen  took  them. 

At  this  moment  ten  o'clock  struck,  and 
the  rolling  of  a  carriage  was  heard.  Du- 
bois went  to  the  window,  and  saw  it  stop 
at  the  hotel  door. 

In  the  carriage  was  a  gentleman  whom 
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Dubois  at  once  recog-nizod  as  Lafare,  cap- 
tain of  his  roj^al  highness's  g-uards. 
''Well/'  said  he,  "he  is  more  prudent 
than  I  thought ;  but  wliere  is  he  ?    Ah  !  " 

This  exclamation  was  uttered  at  the 
sight  of  a  man  dressed  in  the  same  red 
liver}'  which  he  himself  concealed  under 
his  cloak,  and  who  followed  the  carriage 
mounted  on  a  superb  Spanish  jenet, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  have  rid- 
den long,  for  while  the  carriage  horses 
were  covered  with  foam,  this  one  was 
quite  fresh. 

Lafare  at  once  demanded  a  room  and 
supper;  meanwhile  the  man  dismounted, 
threw  the  reins  to  a  page,  and  went 
toward   the  pavilion. 

"Well,"  said  Dubois,  ''all  this  is  as 
clear  as  a  mountain  stream;  but  how  is 
it  that  the  face  of  the  chevalier  does  not 
appear?  is  he  too  much-occupied  with  his 
chicken  to  have  heard  the  carriage  ?  Let 
us  see.  As  to  you,  monseigneur,"  con- 
tinued Dubois,  ''  be  assured ;  I  will  not 
disturb  3'our  tete-a-tete.  Enjoy  at  3'our 
pleasure  this  commencement  of  ingenuity, 
which  promises  such  happ.y  results.  Ah  ! 
monseigneur,  it  is  certain  that  you  are 
short-sighted." 

Dubois  went  down,  and  again  took  up 
his  post  at  his  observatory.  As  he  ap- 
proached it,  Gaston  rose,  after  putting 
his  note  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Ah,"  said  Dubois,  "I  must  have  that 
pocket-book.  I  would  pay  high  for  it. 
He  is  going  out,  he  buckles  on  his  sword, 
he  looks  for  his  cloak  ;  where  is  he  going? 
Let  us  see  :  to  wait  for  his  royal  high- 
ness's  exit?  No,  no,  that  is  not  the  face 
of  a  man  who  is  going  to  kill  another  ;  I 
could  sooner  believe  he  was  about  to  spend 
the  evening  under  the  windows  of  his 
sweetheart. 

"  Ah,  if  he  had  that  idea  it  would  be  a 
means — " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  render  the  ex- 
pression which  passed  over  the  face  of 
Dubois  at  this  moment. 

"Yes,  but  if  I  were  to  get  a  sword- 
thrust  in  the  enterprise,  how  monseigneur 
would  laugh  ;  bah  !  there  is  no  danger  : 
our  men  are  at  their  post,  and  besides, 
nothing  venture,  nothing  gain." 


Encouraged  hy  this  reflection,  Dubois 
made  the  circuit  of  the  hotel,  in  order  to 
appear  at  one  end  of  the  little  lane  as 
Gaston  appeared  at  the  other. 

As  he  had  expected,  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  he  found  Tapin,  who  had  placed 
L'Eveillo  in  the  court3'ard  ;  in  two  words 
he  explained  his  project.  Tapin  pointed 
out  to  Dubois  one  man  leaning-  on  the  step 
of  an  outer  door,  a  second  was  playing  a 
kind  of  Jew's  harp,  and  seemed  an  itiner- 
ant musician,  and  there  was  another,  too 
well  hidden  to  be  seen. 

Dubois,  thus  sure  of  support,  returned 
into  the  lane. 

He  soon  perceived  a  figure  at  the  other 
end,  and  at  once  recognized  the  chevalier, 
who  was  too  thoughtful  even  to  notice 
that  he  was  passing  any  one. 

Dubois  wanted  a  quarrel,  and  he  saw 
that  he  must  take  the  initiative.  He 
turned  and  stopped  before  the  chevalier, 
who  was  trying  to  discover  which  were 
the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  Helena 
was. 

"  M}'  friend,"  said  he  roughlj^,  "what 
are  you  doing  at  this  hour  before  this 
house  ?  " 

Gaston  was  obliged  to  bring  back  his 
thoughts  to  the  materialism  of  life. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  me,  monsieur?"  said 
he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dubois,  "'I  asked  what 
you  were  doing  here.*' 

"Pass  on,"  said  the  chevalier;  ''I  do 
not  interfere  with  you ;  do  not  interfere 
with  me." 

"  That  might  be,"  said  Dubois,  "if  your 
presence  did  not  annoy  me." 

"This  lane,  narrow  as  it  is,  is  wide 
enough  for  both,  monsieur;  walk  on  one 
side,  and  I  will  walk  on  the  other." 

"  I  wish  to  walk  alone,"  said  Dubois, 
"  therefore,  I  beg  you  will  choose  some 
other  window ;  there  are  plenty  at  Ram- 
bouillet  to  choose  from." 

"  And  why  should  I  not  look  at  these 
windows  if  I  choose  ?  "  asked  Chanlay. 

"  Because  the}'^  are  those  of  my  wife," 
replied  Dubois. "Of  ^''our  wife  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  of  my  wife,  who  has  just  arrived 
from  Paris,  and  of  whom  I  am  jealous,  I 
warn  you." 
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"Diable,"  murmured  Gaston;  "he 
must  be  the  husband  of  the  person  to 
whom  Helene  has  been  given  in  charge; "' 
and  in  order  to  conciUate  a  person  who 
might  be  useful  to  him — 

"Monsieur,"  said  he  politely,  "in  that 
case  I  am  willing-  to  leave  a  place  where  I 
was  walking-  without  an}'  object  in  view." 

"Oh,"  thoug-ht  Dubois,  "here  is  a  po- 
lite conspirator;  I  umst  have  a  quarrel." 

Gaston  was  g-oing  awa}'. 

"You  are  deceiving  me,  monsieur," 
said  Dubois. 

The  chevalier  turned  as  though  he  had 
been  bitten  b}'  a  serpent ;  however,  prud- 
ent for  the  sake  of  Helene,  and  for  the 
mission  he  had  undertaken,  he  restrained 
himself. 

"'  Is  it,"  said  he,  "  because  I  was  polite 
that  3-ou  disbelieve  my  word  ?  " 

"  You  spoke  politely  because  you  were 
afraid  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  I 
saw  3'ou  looking  at  that  window." 

"Afraid — I  afraid  !"  cried  Chanlay,  fac- 
ing him;  "  did  you  say  that  I  was  afraid  ?" 

"I  did,"  replied  Dubois. 

"  Do  3'OU,  then,  seek  a  quarrel  ?  " 

"  It  appears  so.  I  see  j'ou  come  from 
Quimper — Corentin." 

"  Paques-Dieu  !  "  said  Gaston,  drawing 
his  sword,  "  draw  !  " 

"And  you,  off  with  your  coat,"  said 
Dubois,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  pre- 
paring to  do  the  same  with  his  coat. 

"Why  so  ?  "  asked  the  chevalier. 

"  Because  I  do  not  know  you,  monsieur, 
and  because  those  who  walk  at  night  fre- 
quently have  their  coat  prudently  lined 
with  a  shirt  of  mail." 

At  these  words  the  chevalier's  cloak 
and  coat  were  thrown  aside  ;  but,  at  the 
moment  when  Gaston  was  about  to  rush 
on  his  adversary,  the  four  men  appeared 
and  seized  him. 

"A  duel,  monsieur,"  cried  they,  "in 
spite  of  the  king's  prohibition  I  "  and 
they  dragged  him  toward  the  door. 

"An  assassination,"  murmured  Gaston, 
not  daring  to  cr}'  out,  for  fear  of  compro- 
mising Helene;  "cowards  !  " 

"We  are  betrayed,  monsieur,"  said 
Dubois,  rolling  up  Gaston's  cloak  and 
coat,  and  putting  them  under  his  arm  ; 


"  we  shall .  meet  again  to-morrow,  no 
doubt." 

And  he  ran  toward  the  hotel,  while 
they  shut  up  Gaston  in  the  lower  room. 

Dubois  ran  up  the  staircase  and  into 
his  room,  where  he  opened  the  precious 
pocket-book.  He  found  in  one  pocket  a 
broken  coin  and  a  man's  name.  This 
coin  was  evidently  a  sign  of  recognition, 
and  the  name  was  probably  tliat  of  the 
man  to  whom  Gaston  was  addressed,  and 
who  was  called  Captain  la  Jonquiere. 
The  paper  was  oddly  folded. 

"La  Jonquiere,"  said  Dubois;  "we 
have  our  eyes  on  him  already." 

He  looked  over  the  rest  of  the  pocket- 
book — there  was  nothing. 

"It  is  little,"  said  Dubois,  "but  it  is 
enough." 

He  folded  a  paper  like  the  other,  took 
the  name,  and  rang  the  bell. 

Some  one  knocked  ;  the  door  was  fast- 
ened inside.  "I  forgot,"  said  Dubois, 
opening  it,  and  giving  entrance  to  Mon- 
sieur Tapin. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  him  ?  " 

"He  is  in  the  lower  room,  and  watched." 

"  Take  back  his  cloak  and  coat  to  the 
place  where  he  threw  them  ;  make  your 
excuses,  and  set  him  free.  Take  care 
that  everything  is  in  his  pockets,  so  that 
he  may  suspect  nothing.  Bring  me  my 
coat  and  cloak." 

Monsieur  Tapin  bowed  low,  and  went 
to  obey  his  orders. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   VISIT. 

All  this  passed,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  lane  under  Helene's  windows.  She 
had  heard  the  noise  ;  and,  as  among  the 
voices  she  thought  she  distinguislied  that 
of  the  chevalier,  she  ran  anxiously  to  the 
window,  when,  at  the  same  moment, 
Madame  Desroches  appeared. 

She  came  to  beg  Helene  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room,  as  the  visitor  had  arrived. 

Helene  started,  and  nearl}'  fell ;  her 
voice  failed  her,  and  she  followed,  silent 
and  trembling. 

The  room  into  which  Madame  Desroches 
led   her    was   without   any  light,    except 
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what  was  thrown  on  the  carpet  by  the 
last  remains  of  a  fire,  Madame  Des- 
roches  threw  some  water  over  the  flame, 
and  left  the  room  entirely  dark. 

Beg-ging-  Helene  to  have  no  fear,  Mad- 
ame Desroches  withdrew.  The  instant 
after,  Helene  heard  a  voice  behind  the 
fourth  door,  which  had   not  3^et  opened. 

She  started  at  the  sound,  and  involun- 
tarily made  a  few  steps  toward  the  door. 

"Is  she  ready  ?  "  said  the  voice, 

''Yes,  monseig-neur,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Monseig-neur  !  "  murmured  Helene  ; 
"  who  is  coming",  then  ?  " 

"  Is  she  alone  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  Is  she  aware  of  mj'  arrival  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur," 

"  We  shall  not  be  interrupted  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur  may  rely  upon  me." 

''And  no  light?" 

"None  whatever," 

The  steps  approached,  then  stopped. 

"  Speak  frankly,  Madame  Desroches," 
said  the  voice.  "  Is  she  as  pretty  as  they 
said  ?  " 

"More  beautiful  than  your  highness 
can  imagine." 

"Your  highness!  who  can  he  be?" 
thought  Helene,  much  agitated. 

At  this  moment  the  door  creaked  on  its 
hinges  and  a  heavy  step  approached. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  voice,  "  I  beg 
yon  to  receive  and  hear  me." 

"  I  am  here,"  said  Helene,  faintly. 

"Are  you  frightened?" 

"  I  confess  it,  mon — Shall  I  say  '  mon- 
sieur '  or  '  monseigneur  '  ?  " 

"  Say  '  ray  friend.'  " 

At  this  moment  her  hand  touched  that 
of  the  unknown. 

"  Madame  Desroches,  are  you  there  ?  " 
asked  Helene,  drawing  back. 

"Madame  Desroches,"  said  the  voice, 
"  tell  mademoiselle  that  she  is  as  safe  as 
in  a  temple  before  God." 

"  Ah  !  monseigneur,  I  am  at  your  feet, 
pardon  me." 

"Rise,  my  child,  and  seat  yourself 
there.  Madame  Desroches,  close  all  the 
doors:  and  now,"  continued  he,  "give 
me  3'our  hand,  I  beg." 

Helene's  hand  again  met  that  of  the 


stranger,  and   this  time  it  was  not  with- 
drawn. 

"  He  seems  to  tremble  also,"  murmured 
she. 

"  Tell  me    are  3'ou  afraid,  dear  child  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Helene;  "but  when 
your  hand  clasps  mine,  a  strange  thrill 
passes  through  me." 

"  Speak  to  me,  Helene,"  said  the  un- 
known, with  an  expres.sion  of  tenderness. 
"  I  know  already  that  j^ou  are  beautiful, 
but  this  is  the  first  .time  I  have  heard 
your  voice.     Speak — I  am  listening." 

"  But  have  you  seen  me,  then  ?  "  asked 
Helene. 

"  Do  yon  remember  that  two  years  ago 
the  abbess  had  your  portrait  taken  ?  " 

"Yes,  1  remember — an  artist  came  ex- 
pressl}'  from  Paris." 

"  It  was  I  who  sent  him." 

"  And  was  the  portrait  for  you  ?  " 

"It  is  here,"  said  the  unknow-n,  tak- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  miniature,  which 
Helene  could  feel,  though  she  could  not 
see  it. 

"  But  what  interest  could  you  have  in 
the  portrait  of  a  poor  orphan  ?  " 

"Helene,  I  am  your  father's  friend." 

"  My  father  !     Is  he  alive  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Shall  I  ever  see  him  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Helene,  pressing  the 
stranger's  hand,  "I  bless  you  for  bring- 
ing me  this  news." 

"  Dear  child  !  "  said  he. 

"  But  if  he  be  alive,"  said  Helene,  "  why 
has  he  not  sought  out  his  child  ?  " 

"  He  had  news  of  you  everj^  month  ; 
and  though  at  a  distance,  watched  over 
you." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Helene,  reproachfully, 
"'  he  has  not  seen  me  for  sixteen  years." 

"Believe  me,  none  but  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  would  have  induced  him 
to  deprive  himself  of  this  pleasure." 

"I  believe  3^ou,  monsieur;  it  is  not  for 
me  to  accuse  my  father." 

"  No  ;  it  is  for  you  to  pardon  him  if  he 
accuses  himself." 

"To  pardon  him  !  "  cried  Helene. 

"  Yes  ;  and  this  pardon,  which  he  can- 
not ask  for  himself,  I  ask  in  his  name." 
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*' Monsieur,"  said  Helene,  '"'I  do  not 
understand  you." 

''Listen,  then,  and  give  me  back  your 
hand." 

"  Here  it  is." 

'•  Your  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
king's  service ;  at  the  battle  of  Nerwin- 
den,  where  he  charged  at  the  head  of 
the  king's  household  troops,  one  of  his 
followers,  called  M.  de  Chavern^^  fell 
near  hiui,  piei"ced  b}'  a  ball.  Your  father 
wished  to  assist  him,  but  the  wound  was 
mortal,  and  the  wounded  man,  who  knew 
that  it  was  so,  said,  '  Think  not  of  me, 
but  of  my  child.'  Your  father  pressed 
his  hand  as  a  promise,  and  the  man  fell 
back  and  died,  as  though  he  only  waited 
this  assurance  to  close  his  ej'es.  You  are 
listening,  are  you  not,  Helene  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  need  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  " 
said  the  young  girl. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  3'our 
father's  first  care  was  for  the  little 
orphan.  She  was  a  charming  child,  of 
fi-om  ten  to  twelve  3'ears,  who  promised 
to  be  as  beautiful  as  3'ou  are.  The  death 
of  M.  de  Chaverny,  her  father,  left  her 
without  support  or  fortune ;  your  father 
placed  her  at  the  convent  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Antoine,  and  announced  that 
at  a  proper  age  he  should  give  her  a 
dowry." 

"I  thank  God,"  cried  Helene,  "for 
having  made  me  the  child  of  a  man  who 
so  nobl}'^  kept  his  promise." 

''Wait,  Helene,"  said  the  unknown, 
"  for  now  comes  the  time  when  your 
father  will  not  receive  your  praises." 

Helene  was  silent. 

The  unknown  continued  :  "Your  father, 
indeed,  watched  over  the  orphan  till  her 
eighteenth  year.  She  was  an  adorable 
young  girl,  and  his  visits  to  the  convent 
became  longer  and  more  frequent  than 
they  should  have  been  :  your  father  be- 
gan to  love  his  protegee.  At  first  he  was 
frightened  at  his  own  love,  for  he  remem- 
bered his  promise  to  her  dj'ing  father.  He 
begged  the  superior  to  look  for  a  suitable 
husband  for  Mademoiselle  de  Chavern3^, 
and  was  told  that  her  nephew,  a  young 
Breton,  having  seen  her,  loved  her,  and 
wished  to  obtain  her  hand," 


"  Well,  monsieur  ?  "  asked  Helene, 
hearing  that  the  unknown  hesitated  to 
proceed, 

"  Well  ;  your  father's  surprise  was 
great,  Helene,  when  he  learned  from  the 
superior  that  Mademoiselle  dc  Chaverny 
had  replied  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
marry,  and  that  her  greatest  desire  was 
to  remain  in  the  convent  where  she  had 
been  brought  up,  and  that  the  happiest 
daj--  of  her  life  would  be  that  on  which  she 
should  pronounce  her  vows," 

"She  loved  some  one,"  said  Helene, 

"Yes,  mj^  child,  you  are  right — alas  I 
we  cannot  avoid  our  fate — Mademoiselle 
de  Chaverny  loved  3'our  father.  For  a 
long  time  she  kept  her  secret,  but  one 
da.y,  vfhen  j'^our  father  begged  her  to  re- 
nounce her  strange  wish  to  take  the  veil, 
the  poor  child  confessed  all.  Strong 
against  his  love  when  he.  did  not  believe 
it  returned,  he  succumbed  when  he  found 
he  had  but  to  desire  and  to  obtain.  They 
were  both  so  young — ^^oui-  father  scarcely 
tw^enty-five,  she  not  eighteen — thej''  forgot 
the  world,  and  only  remembered  that  they 
could  be  happy." 

"But  since  they  loved,"  said  Helene, 
"why  did  the^^  not  marr^''  ?  " 

•'  Union  was  impossible,  on  account  of 
the  distance  which  separated  them.  Do 
you  not  know  that  your  father  is  of  high 
station  ?  " 

"Alas!  3'es,"  said  Helene,  "I  know 
it." 

"  During  a  year,"  continued  he,  "  their 
happiness  surpassed  their  hopes  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  you  came  into  the 
world,  and  then — " 

"Well?"  asked  the  3'oung  girl,  tim- 
idly. 

"  Your  birth  cost  3'our  mother's  life." 

Helene  sobbed. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  unknown,  in  a 
voice  full  of  emotion,  "  yes,  Helene,  weep 
for  your  mother  :  she  was  a  npble  woman, 
of  wl]om,  through  his  griefs,  his  pleas- 
ures, even  his  follies — your  father  retains 
a  tender  recollection  ;  he  transferred  to 
you  all  his  love  for  her," 

"  And  j'et,"  said  Helene,  "he  consented 
to  remove  me  from  him,  and  has  never 
again  seen  me." 
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"Helone,  on  this  point  pardon  your 
father,  for  it  was  not  his  fault.  You 
were  born  in  1703,  at  the  most  austere 
period  of  Louis  XIV.  *s  reig-n  ;  your  fa- 
ther was  already  out  of  favor  with  the 
king-,  or  rather  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  and  for  your  sake,  as  much  or 
more  than  for  his,  he  sent  you  into  Bre- 
tag-ne,  confiding  you  to  Mother  Ursula, 
superior  of  the  convent  where  you  were 
brought  up.  At  length,  Louis  XIV. 
being  dead,  and  everything  having 
changed  through  all  France,  it  is  decided 
to  bring  you  nearer  to  him.  During  the 
journej'^,  however,  you  must  have  seen 
that  his  care  was  over  you,  and  wlien  he 
knew  that  j^ou  were  at  Rambouillet, 
he  could  not  wait  till  to-morrow — he  is 
come  to  you  here,  Helene." 

'•'Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  Helene,  '"'is 
this  true  ?  " 

*'And  in  seeing,  or  rather  in  listening 
to  you,  he  thinks  he  hears  j^our  mother — 
the  same  accent  in  the  voice.  Helene, 
Helene,  that  you  may  be  happier  than 
she  was  is  his  heartfelt  prayer  !  " 

"Oh,  heavens!"  cried  Helene,  ''this 
emotion,  your  trembling  hand.  Monsieur, 
3'ou  said  my  father  is  come  to  meet  me." 

''Yes." 

"Here  at  Rambouillet  ?  "- 

"Yes." 

"  You  say  he  is  happy  to  see  me  again?  " 

"Oh  yes,  very  happy  !  " 

"  But  this  happiness  was  not  enough,  is 
it  not  so  ?  He  wished  to  speak  to  me,  to 
tell  me  himself  the  story  of  my  life— that 
I  may  thank  him  for  his  love — that  I  may 
fall  at  his  feet,  that  I  may  ask  his  bless- 
ing. Oh  !  "  cried  Helene,  kneeling,  "  oh, 
I  am  at  your  feet ;  bless  me,  father  !  " 

"Helene,  my  child,  my  daughter!" 
cried  the  unknown,  "  not  at  my  feet,  but 
in  mj  arms  !  " 

"  My  father,  my  father  !  "  was  Hclene's 
onl}'^  reply. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  he,  "  I  came  with 
a  different  intention,  prepared  to  deny  all, 
to  remain  a  stranger  to  you  ;  but  having 
3'ou  so  near  me,  pressing  your  hand,  hear- 
ing your  voice,  I  had  not  the  strength ; 
but  do  not  make  me  repent  ray  weakness, 
and  let  secrecy — " 


"  I  swear  by  my  mother's  grave,"  cried 
Helene. 

"That  is  all  I  desire,"  cried  the  un- 
known. "Now  listen,  for  I  must  leave 
you." 

"  What,  already  !  " 

"It  must  be  so." 

"  Speak,  then,  my  father.  I  am  ready 
to  obey  3^ou." 

"To-morrow  you  leave  for  Paris;  there 
is  a  house  there  destined  for  3'ou.  Madame 
Desroches  will  take  you  there,  and  at  the 
ver^^  first  moment  that  I  can  do  so,  I  will 
come  there  to  see  you." 

"  Soon,  I  hope,  for  do  not  forget  that  I 
am  alone  in  the  world." 

'•'As  soon  as  possible;"  and  pressing 
his  lips  to  Helene's  forehead,  the  unknown 
imprinted  on  it  one  of  those  kisses  as  sweet 
-to  the  heart  of  a  father  as  a  kiss  of  love  to 
the  heart  of  a  lover. 

Ten  minutes  later  Madame  Desroches 
entered  with  a  light.  Helene  was  on  her 
knees  praying  ;  without  rising,  she  signed 
to  Madame  Desroches  to  place  the  light 
on  the  chimne3'^-piece,  which  that  ladj^ 
did,  and  then  retired. 

Helene,  after  praying  for  some  time, 
rose,  and  looked  around  her  as  though  for 
some  evidence  that  the  w^hole  was  not  a 
dream ;  her  own  emotion,  however,  as- 
sured her  that  it  was  really  a  great  event 
in  her  life  which  had  taken  place.  Then 
the  thought  of  Gaston  rose  to  her  mind  ; 
this  father  whom  she  had  so  dreaded  to 
see — this  father,  who  himself  had  loved  so 
ardentl^'^  and  suffered  so  deeply,  would  not 
do  violence  to  her  love ;  besides,  Gaston 
was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  house,  and  be- 
j^ond  all  this,  she  loved  him,  so  that  she 
would  die  if  she  were  separated  from  him, 
and  her  father  would  not  wi.sh  her  death. 

The  obstacles  on  Gaston's  side  could 
be  but  the  right,  and  would  doubtless  be 
easil}'  overcome,  and  Helene  fell  asleep 
to  dream  of  a  happ3'  and  smiling  future. 

Gaston,  on  his  part,  set  at  liberty  with 
man3'  apologies  from  those  who  pretended 
to  have  mistaken  him  for  another  person, 
went  back  to  fetch  his  coat  and  cloak, 
which  he  was  overjo3'^ed  to  find  where  he 
had  left  them ;  he  anxiousl3'  opened  his 
pocket-book — it  was  as  he  had  left  it,  and 
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for  greater  safety  he  now  burned  the  ad- 
dress of  La  Jonquiere.  He  gave  his  orders 
for  the  next  da}'  to  Owen  and  retired. 

Meanwhile,  two  carriages  rolled  away 
from  the  door  of  the  Tigre-Royal ;  in  the 
first  were  two  gentlemen  in  traveling  cos- 
tume, preceded  and  followed  by  outriders. 

In  the  second  was  a  single  traveler, 
wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  ;  this  carriage 
followed  close  behind  the  other  as  far  as 
the  Barriere  de  I'Etoile,  where  they  sepa- 
rated, and  while  the  first  stopped  at  the 
Palais  Roj'^al,  the  other  drew  up  at  the 
Rue  de  Valois. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  WHICH  DUBOIS  PROVES  THAT  HIS  PO- 
LICE WAS  BETTER  ORGANIZED  AT  AN 
EXPENSE  OF  300,000  FRANCS  THAN  THE 
GENERAL  POLICE   FOR  THREE   MILLIONS. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  preceding  night,  the  Due 
d'Orleans  still  gave  his  mornings  to  busi- 
ness. He  generally  began  to  work  with 
Dubois  before  he  was  dressed  ;  then  came 
a  short  and  select  levee,  followed  again 
by  audiences,  which  kept  him  till  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  ;  then  the  chiefs  of  the 
councils  (La  Valliere  and  Le  Blanc)  came 
to  give  an  account  of  their  espionage, 
then  Tovcy,  to  bring  anj^  important  let- 
ters which  he  had  abstracted.  At  half- 
past  two  the  regent  had  his  chocolate, 
which  he  always  took  while  laughing  and 
chatting.  This  lasted  half  an  hour,  then 
came  the  audience  hour  for  ladies,  after 
that  he  went  to  the  Dachesse  d'Orleans, 
then  to  the  3'oung  king,  whom  he  visited 
every  day,  and  to  whom  he  ahva\'s  dis- 
plaj'ed  the  greatest  reverence  and  respect. 

Once  a  week  he  received  foreign  minis- 
ters, and  on  Sunday's  heard  mass  in  his 
private  chapel. 

At  six,  on  council  days,  at  five  on 
others,  all  business  was  over ;  then  the 
regent  would  go  to  the  opera,  or  to  Mad- 
ame de  Berry,  with  whom,  however,  he 
had  quarreled  now,  on  account  of  her 
marriage  with  Riom.  Then  came  those 
famous  suppers.. 

They  were  composed  of  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen persons,  and  the  regent's  presence 


among  them  sometimes  added  to  their 
license  and  freedom,  but  never  restrained 
it.  At  these  suppers,  kings,  ministers, 
chancellors,  ladies  of  the  court,  were  all 
passed  in  review,  discussed,  abused  ; 
everything  might  be  said,  everything 
told,  everything  done ;  provided  only 
that  it  were  wittily  said,  told,  or  done. 
When  all  the  guests  had  arrived,  the 
doors  were  closed  and  barred,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  regent 
until  the  following  morning,  however 
urgent  might  be  the  necessity'. 

Dubois  was  seldom  of  the  number,  his 
bad  health  forbade  it ;  and  this  was  the 
time  chosen  to  pick  him  to  pieces,  at 
which  the  regent  would  laugh  as  heartily' 
as  any  one.  Dubois  knew  that  he  often 
furnished  the  amusement  of  these  sup- 
pers, but  he  also  knew  that  by  the  morn- 
ing the  regent  in vai'iably  forgot  what  had 
been  said  the  night  before,  and  so  he 
cared  little  about  it. 

Dubois,  however,  watched  while  the 
regent  supped  or  slept,  and  seemed  in- 
defatigable ;  he  appeared  to  have  the  gift 
of  ubiquity". 

When  he  returned  from  Rambouillet, 
he  called  Maitre  Tapin,  who  had  returned 
on  horseback,  and  talked  with  him  for  an 
hour,  after  which  he  slept  for  four  or  five, 
then,  rising,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  his  royal  highness;  the  regent 
was  still  asleep. 

Dubois  approached  the  bed  and  con- 
templated him  with  a  smile  which  at  once 
resembled  that  of  an  ape  and  a  demon. 

At  length  he  decided  to  wake  him. 

"  Hola,  monseigneur,  wake  up!''  he 
cried. 

The  duke  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing 
Dubois,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
saying — 

"Ah!  is  that  you,  abbe;  go  to  the 
devil !  " 

'''  Monseigneur,  I  have  just  been  there, 
but  he  was  too  busy  to  receive  me,  and 
sent  me  to  you.'" 

•'  Leave  me  alone  ;  1  am  tired." 

•*  I  dare  say,  the  night  was  stormy." 

'•What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
duke,  turning  half  round. 

''Imean  that  the  way  you  spent  the 
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night  does  not  suit  a  man  who  makes  ap- 
pointments for  seven  in  the  morning.'' 

"Did  I  appoint  you  for  seven  in  the 
morning-  ?  " 

''Yes,  3'esterday  morning,  before  3^011 
went  to  St,  Germains." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  regent. 

''Monseigneur  did  not  know  that  the 
night  would  be  so  fatiguing.'" 

"'  Fatiguing  !     I  left  table  at   seven." 

"  And  afterward  ?  " 

''Well  !  what  afterward  ?  " 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  monseigneur,  and 
was  the  j'^oung  person  worth  the  journe}'?" 

"  What  journey  ?  " 

"  The  journey  j^ou  took  after  ,you  left 
the  table  at  seven." 

"  One  would  think,  to  hear  j^ou,  that 
from  St.  Germains  here,  was  a  long  dis- 
tance." 

"No,  monseigneur  is  right ;  it  is  but  a 
few  steps,  but  there  is  a  method  of  pro- 
longing the  distance." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Going  round  b}'  Rambouillet." 

"You  are  dreaming,  abbe." 

"  Possibl}^  monseigneur,     I  will  tell  you 
my  dream  ;  it  will  at  least  prove  to  your  , 
highness  that  even  in  my  dreams  I  do  not 
forget  3^ou." 

"Some  new  nonsense." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  dreamed  that  monseig- 
neur started  the  stag  at  Le  Treillage, 
and  that  the  animal,  after  some  battling, 
worthy  of  a  stag  of  high  birth,  was  taken 
at  Chambourcy." 

"So  far,  your  dream  resembles  the 
truth  ;  continue,  abbe." 

"  After  which,  monseigneur  returned  to 
St.  Germains,  sat  down  to  table  at  half- 
past  five,  and  ordered  that  the  carriage 
without  arms  should  be  prepared  and 
harnessed,  with  four  horses,  at  half-past 
seven." 

"  Not  bad,  abbe,  not  bad  ;  go  on." 

"  At  half-past  seven,  monseigneur  dis- 
missed every  one  except  Lafare,  with 
whom  he  entered  the  carriage.  Am  I 
right  ?  " 

"  Go  on  ;  go  on." 

"  The  carriage  went  toward  Rambouil- 
let, and  arrived  there  at  a  quarter  to  ten, 
but  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  it  stopped, 


Lafare  went  on  ni  the  carriage  to  the 
Tigre-Royal,  monseigneur  following  as  an 
outrider." 

••  Here  3'our  dream  becomes  confused, 
abbe." 

"  No,  no,  not  at  all." 

"  Continue,  then." 

''  Well,  while  Lafare  pretended  to  eat  a 
bad  supper,  which  was  served  by  waiters 
who  called  him  Excellencj',  monseigneur 
gave  his  horse  to  a  page  and  went  to  a 
httle  pavilion." 

"  Demon,  where  weie  3'^ou  hidden  ?  " 

"  I,  monseigneur,  have  not  left  the 
Palais  Ro3'al,  where  I  slept  like  a  dor- 
mouse, and  the  proof  is,  that  I  am  telling 
you  my  dream." 

'•  And  what  was  there  in  the  pavilion  ?" 

"  First,  at  the  door,  a  horrible  duenna, 
tall,  thin,  dry,  and  yellow." 

"  Dubois,  I  will  recommend  3'ou  to  Des- 
roches,  and  the  first  time  she  sees  3'^ou,  she 
will  tear  3^our  e3'es  out." 

"Then  inside,  mon  Dieu  !  inside." 

"You  could  not  see  that,  even  in  a 
dream,  abbe," 

"  Monseigneur,  you  may  take  away  the 
300,000  francs  which  3''ou  alloAv  me  for 
m3^  secret  police,  if — by  their  aid — I  did 
not  see  into  the  interior." 

"  Well,  what  did  3'ou  see  ?  " 

"  Ma  foi,  monseigneur,  a  charming  little 
Bretonne,  sixteen  or  seventeen  3'ears  old, 
beautiful,  coming  direct  from  the  Augus- 
tine convent  at  Olisson,  accompanied  to 
Rambouillet  b3'-  one  of  the  sisters,  whose 
troublesome  presence  was  soon  dispensed 
with,  was  it  not?  " 

"  Dubois,  I  have  often  thought  3'ou  were 
the  devil,  who  has  taken  the  form  of  an 
abbe  to  ruin  me." 

"To  save  you,  monseigneur,  to  save 
3'ou." 

"To  save  me  ;  I  do  not  believe  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Dubois,  "are  3'ou  pleased 
with  her?" 

"  Enchanted,  Dubois  ;  she  is  charming." 

"  Well,  you  have  brought  her  from  so 
far,  that  if  she  were  not,  3''ou  would  be 
quite  cheated." 

The  regent  frowned,  but,  reflecting  that 
probabl3'  Dubois  did  not  know  the  rest, 
the  frown  changed  to  a  smile. 
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"  Dubois,"  said  he,  "  certainly,  you  are 
a  great  man." 

"  Ah,  nionseig-neur,  no  one  but  you 
doubts  it,  and  yet  you  disgrace  me — " 

"  Disgrace  yon  I  "' 

"  Yes,  3'ou  hide  your  hjves  from  me." 

"  Come,  do  not  be  vexed,  Dubois." 

"  There  is  reason,  however,  you  must 
confess,  monseigneur." 

''Why?" 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  wanted 
a  Bretonne.  Could  not  I  liave  sent  for 
one  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  could." 

"As  good  ?" 

"Yes,  and  better.  You  think  you  have 
found  a  treasure,  perhaps  ?  " 

"Hola,  hola!" 

"  Well,  when^'ou  know  what  she  is,  and 
to  what  5'ou  expose  yourself." 

"  Do  not  jest,  abbe,  I  beg." 

*'Ah!  monseigneur,  you  distress  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  taken  by  a  glance,  a 
single  night  fascinates  you,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  compare  to  the  new  comer.  Is 
she  then  very  pretty  ?  ' ' 

"  Charming." 

"  And  discreet  :  virtue  itself,  1  sup- 
pose." 

"  You  are  right." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you,  monseigneur,  you  are 
lost." 

"  I?" 

"  Yes  ;  your  Bretonne  is  a  jade." 

"Silence,  abbe." 

"Why  silence?" 

"  I  forbid  \'0u  to  say  another  word." 

"  Monseigneur,  you,  too,  have  had  a 
dream — let  me  explain  it." 

"  Monsieur  Joseph,  I  will  send  you  to 
the  Bastille." 

"  As  3'OU  please,  monseigneur,  but  still 
you  must  know  that  this  girl — " 

"Is  ni}'  daughter,  abbe." 

Dubois  drew  back  stupefied. 

"  Your  daughter ;  and  who  is  her  mo- 
ther ?  " 

"  An  honest  woman,  who  had  the  honor 
of  d3nng  without  knowing  you." 

"And  the  child?" 

"  The  child  has  been  concealed,  that  she 


might  not  be  sullied  by  the  looks  of  such 
creatures  as  you." 

Dubois  bowed,  and  retired,  respectfully. 

The  regent  looked  triumphant. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Dubois,  who  had  not  (juite 
closed  the  door,  "  I  thought  this  plot 
would  bring  me  my  archbishop's  miter — 
if  I  am  careful,  it  will  bring  me  my  car- 
dinal's hat." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

RAMBOUILLET   AGAIN. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Gaston  pre- 
sented himself  at  Helene's  domicile,  but 
Madame  Desroches  made  some  difficulty 
about  admitting  him  ;  Helene,  however, 
said  firmly  that  she  was  quite  at  libert}^ 
to  judge  for  herself  what  was  right,  and 
that  she  was  quite  determined  to  see  M. 
de  Livry,  who  had  come  to  take  leave  of 
her.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was 
the  name  which  Gaston  had  assumed  dur- 
ing the  journey,  and  which  he  intended  to 
retain,  except  when  with  those  connected 
with  his  mission  to  Paris. 

Madame  Desroches  went  to  her  room 
somewhat  out  of  humor,  and  even  at- 
tempted to  overhear  the  conversation, 
but  Helene  bolted  the  outer  door. 

"  Ah,  Gaston,"  said  she,  "  I  have  been 
expecting  you.  I  did  not  sleep  last 
night." 

"Nor  I,  Helene;  but  I  must  admire 
all  this  splendor." 

Helene  smiled. 

"  And  3^our  head-dress — how  beautiful 
you  are.  like  this." 

"  You  do  not  appear  much  pleased." 

Gaston  made  no  repl3',  but  continued 
his  investigations. 

"These  rich  hangings,  these costl3'-  pict- 
ures, all  prove  that  3'our  protectors  are 
opulent,  Helene." 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Helene,  smiling, 
"yet  I  am  told  that  these  hangings,  and 
this  gilding,  which  3'ou  admire,  are  old 
and  unfashionable,  and  must  be  replaced 
by  new." 

"Ah,  Helene,  3'ou  will  become  a  great 
lad3^,"  said  Gaston,  sighing  ;  "  already  I 
am  kept  waiting  for  an  audience." 
'  "  My  dear  Gaston,  did  3^ou  not  wait  for 
hours  in  vour  little  boat  on  the  lake  ?  " 
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"  You  were  then  in  the  convent.  I 
waited  the  abbess's  pleasure." 

"  That  title  is  sacred,  is  it  not  ?  " 

''Yes." 

"  It  g-ives  security,  imposes  respect  and 
obedience." 

"Doubtless." 

"  Well,  judg-e  of  my  delight.  Here  I 
find  the  same  protection,  the  same  love, 
onh^  more  powerful,  more  lasting." 

''  What  !"  exclaimed  Gaston,  surprised. 

"  I  find—" 

"  Speak,  in  Heaven's  name." 

"  Gaston,  I  have  found  a  father." 

*'  A  father — ah,  my  dear  Helene,  I  share 
3^our  jo}'- ;  what  happiness  !  a  father  to 
watch  over  my  Helene,  my  wife  !  " 

'•'To  watch  from  afar." 

"Is  he  separated  from  you  ?  " 

"Alas,  it  seems  the  world  separates 
us." 

"Is  it  a  secret  ?  " 

"  A  secret  even  to  me,  or  you  may  be 
sure  you  should  know  all.  I  have  no  se- 
crets from  you,  Gaston." 

"  A  misfortune  of  birth  —  a  prescrip- 
tion in  3'our  family — some  temporar\^  ob- 
stacle ?  " "  I  do  not  know." 

"  Decidedly,  it  is  a  secret ;  but,"  said 
he,  smiling,  "I  permit  you  to  be  discreet 
with  me,  if  your  father  ordered  it.  How- 
ever, ma}^  I  ask  some  more  questions  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  Are  you  pleased  ?  Is  your  father  one 
you  can  be  proud  of  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  his  heart  seems  noble  and 
good.     His  voice  is  sweet  and  melodious." 

"  His  voice  !  but  is  he  like  you  ?  " 

""I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  seen 
him." 

"Not  seen  him?" 

'•  No,  it  was  dark." 

"Your  father  did  not  wish  to  see  his 
daughter  ;  and  j^ou  so  beautiful ;  oh,  what 
indifference  I  " 

"No,  Gaston,  he  is  not  indifferent ;  he 
knows  me  well ;  he  has  my  portrait — that 
portrait  which  made  you  so  jealous  last 
spring." 

"But  I  do  not  understand  this." 

"  It  was  dark,  I  tell  you." 

"  In  that  case  one  might  light  these 
girandoles,"  said  Gaston. 


"  That  is  well,  when  one  wishes  to 
be  seen ;  but  when  one  has  reasons  for 
concealment — " 

"  What  !  "  interrupted  Gaston  ;  "  what 
reason  can  a  father  have  for  hiding  from 
his  own  daugJiter?  " 

"Excellent  reasons,  I  believe,  and  ^''ou 
should  understand  them  better  than  I 
can." 

"Oh,  Helene!"  said  Gaston,  "with 
what  terrible  ideas  j'ou  fill  my  mind." 

"You  alarm  me,  Gaston  !  " 

"  Tell  me — what  did  your  father  speak 
of !  " 

"  Of  his  deep  love  for  me." 

Gaston  started. 

"  He  swore  to  me  that  in  future  I  should 
be  happ\^ ;  that  there  should  be  no  more 
uncertainty  as  to  m}^  fate,  for  that  he 
would  despise  all  those  considerations 
which  had  induced  him  as  yet  to  disown 
me  as  a  daughter." 

"  Words,  words:  but  what  proof  did  he 
give  3^ou  ?  Pardon  me  these  questions, 
Helene.  I  dread  misfortune.  I  wish  that 
for  a  time  your  angel's  innocence  could 
give  place  to  the  sharpness  and  infernal 
sagacity  of  a  fiend  ;  j^ou  would  then  under- 
stand me.  I  should  not  need  to  subject 
3'ou  to  this  interrogator3%  which  now  is  so 
necessar3^" 

"  I  do  not  understand  3'^our  question, 
Gaston.  I  do  not  know  how  to  reply  to 
you." 

"  Did  he  show  3'ou  much  affection  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  But  in  the  darkness,  when  he  wished 
to  speak  to  3'^ou  ?  ' ' 

"  He  took  m3'-  hand,  and  his  trembled 
the  most." 

Gaston  clenched  his  hands  with  rage. 

"He  embraced  you  paternally,  did  he 
not?" 

"He  gave  me  a  single  kiss  on  the  fore- 
head, which  I  received  on  my  knees." 

"  Helene  !  "  he  cried,  "  my  fears  were 
not  groundless ;  3'^ou  are  betrayed — 3'ou 
are  the  victim  of  a  snare.  Helene,  this 
man  who  conceals  himself,  who  fears  the 
light,  who  calls  you  his  child,  is  not  your 
father." 

"Gaston,  you  distress  me." 

"  Helene,  angels  might  envy  your  inno- 
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cence ;  but  on  earth  all  is  abused,  even 
angels  are  insulted,  profaned,  b\'  men. 
This  man,  whom  1  will  know,  whom  I  will 
seize  and  force  to  have  confidence  in  your 
love  and  honor,  shall  tell  uie — if  he  be  not 
the  vilest  of  being-s— whether  I  am  to  call 
him  father,  or  kill  biui  as  a  wretch  I  " 

''  Gaston,  your  brain  is  wandering ;  what 
can  lead  you  to  suspect  such  treachery  ? 
And,  since  you  arouse  m\'  suspicions, 
since  you  hold  a  light  over  those  ignoble 
lab3'rinths  of  the  huuian  heart  which  I 
refused  to  contemplate,  I  will  speak  to 
you  with  the  same  freedom.  Was  I  not 
in  this  man's  power  ?  Is  not  this  house 
his?  Are  not  the  people  by  whom  I  am 
surrounded  devoted  to  his  orders  ?  Gas- 
ton, if  you  love  me,  you  will  ask  my 
pardon  for  what  you  have  thought  and 
said  of  my  father." 

Gaston  was  in  despair. 

"  Do  not  destroy  one  of  the  purest  and 
holiest  jo\-s  I  have  ever  tasted.  Do  not 
poison  the  happiness  of  a  life  which  I 
have  often  wept  to  think  was  solitary'  and 
abandoned,  without  other  affection  than 
that  of  which  Heaven  forbids  us  to  be 
lavish.  Let  my  filial  ties  compensate  for 
the  remorse  which  I  sometimes  feel  for 
loving  you  almost  to  idolatry'." 

"  Helene,  forgive  me,"  cried  Gaston. 
''  Yes,  3^ou  are  right ;  I  sully  your  pure 
joys  by  my  contact,  and  it  may  be  the 
noble  affection  of  your  father,  but  in 
Heaven's  name,  Helene,  give  some  heed 
to  the  fears  of  my  experience  and  my 
love.  Criminal  passions  often  speculate 
on  innocent  credulity.  The  argument 
you  use  is  weak.  To  show  at  once  a 
guilty  love  would  be  unlike  a  skillful 
corrupter ;  but  to  win  you  by  a  novel 
luxury  pleasing  to  your  age,  to  accustom 
you  gradually  to  new  impressions,  to  win 
you  at  last  by  persuasion,  is  a  sweeter 
victory  than  that  of  violence.  Helene, 
listen  to  m}'  prudence  of  five-and-twent}' 
years — I  say  my  prudence,  for  it  is  my 
love  that  speaks,  that  love  which  you 
should  see  so  humble,  so  devoted,  so 
ready  to  accept  a  father  whom  I  knew 
to  be  really  3'our  parent." 

Helene  made  no  answer. 

**  I   implore    you,"   continued   Gaston, 


'•  not  to  take  any  determination  now,  but 
to  watch  everything  around  you.  Suspect 
the  perfumes  which  are  given  you,  the 
wine  which  you  are  offered — everj'thing, 
Helene.  Watch  over  yourself,  you  are 
my  happiness,  ray  honor,  my  life." 

"My  friend,  I  will  obey  you;  this  will 
not  keep  me  from  loving  my  father." 

"Adore  him,  Helene,  if  I  am  wrong." 

"You  are  a  noble  friend,  Gaston.  We 
are  agreed  then  ?  " 

'•  At  the  slightest  suspicion  write  to 
me." 

''  Write  I     You  leave  me  then  ?  " 

"  I  must  go  to  Paris  on  business.  1 
shall  be  at  the  hotel  Muids  d'Amour,  Rue 
des  Bourdonnais.  Write  down  this  ad- 
dress, and   do  not  show  it  to  any  one." 

••  W' hy  so  many  precautions  ?  " 

Gaston  hesitated. 

•*'  Because,  if  your  devoted  protector 
were  known,  his  plans  for  aiding  you 
might  be  frustrated  in  case  of  bad  in- 
tentions." 

"You  are  somewhat  m^'sterious,  Gas- 
ton. I  have  a  father  who  conceals  him- 
self, and  a  lover — this  word  I  can  hardly 
speak — who  is  going  to  do  the  same.'' 

"But  m}'  intentions,  you  know,"  said 
Gaston,  attempting  to  force  a  laugh. 

"'  Ah,  Madame  Desroches  is  coming 
back.  She  thinks  our  interview  too  long. 
I  am  as  much  under  tutelage  as  at  the 
convent." 

Gaston  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  hand 
Helene  held  out  to  him.  As  Madame 
Desroches  approached,  Helene  made  a 
formal  curtsey,  which  Gaston  returned 
b}'  an  equally'  formal  bow. 

Gaston  left  for  Paris.  Owen  awaited 
him  with  impatience,  and  this  time  could 
not  reproach  his  master  with  being  slow, 
for  in  three  hours  thev  were  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

CAPTAIN   LA  JONQUIERE. 

There  was,  as  the  reader  has  learned, 
in  the  Rue  des  Bourdonnais,  a  hotel  where 
one  could  lodge,  eat,  and  drink. 

In  his  nocturnal  interview  with  Dubois, 
Tapin  had  received  the  famous  name  of 
La  Jonquiere,  and  had  transmitted  it  to 
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L'Eveille,  who  had  passed  it  to  all  the 
chiefs  of  police,  who  had  beg'un  to  search 
for  the  suspected  officer  in  all  the  equivocal 
houses  in  Paris.  The  conspiracy  of  Cella- 
mare,  which  we  have  related  in  a  historj^ 
of  the  Chevalier  d'Harmental,  had  taug-ht 
them  that  everywhere  conspirators  were 
to  be  found. 

It  was,  however,  by  luck  or  by  clever- 
ness, Maitre  Tapin  himself  who,  in  the 
Rue  des  Bourdonnais  and  in  the  hotel 
Muids  d'Amour,  found  La  Jonquiere,  who 
was  then  a  nightmare  to  Dubois. 

The  landlord  took  Tapin  to  be  an  old 
attorney's  clerk,  and  replied  to  his  ques- 
tions politelj'^,  that  "  the  Captain  la  Jon- 
quiere was  in  the  hotel,  but  was  asleep." 

Tapin  asked  no  more.  La  Jonquiere 
was  asleep,  therefore  he  was  in  bed,  for  it 
was  only  six  in  the  morning- ;  if  he  were 
in  bed,  then  he  must  be  stopping-  at  the 
inn. 

Tapin  went  back  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  found  Dubois,  who  had  just  left  the 
reg-ent.  A  number  of  false  La  Jonquieres 
had  already  been  discovered  b^'^  his  emis- 
saries. One  was  a  smug-g-ler,  called  Cap- 
tain la  Jonciere,  whom  L'Eveille  had 
found  and  arrested.  A  second  was  La 
Jonquille,  serg-eant  in  the  French  g-uards, 
and  man}'  others. 

"Well,"  said  Dubois,  when  Tapin  had 
made  his  report,  "you  have  found  the 
real  Captain  la  Jonquiere,  then?" 

"Yes,  monseig-neur." 

"  Is  he  called  La  Jonquiere  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseig-neur." 

"L-a,  la;  J-o-n,  jon ;  q-u-i-e-r-e,  qui- 
ere  ?  "  continued  he,  spelling-  the  word. 

"La  Jonquiere,"  repeated  Tapin. 

"  A  captain." 

"Yes,  monseig-neur." 

"  What  is  he  doing-  ?  " 

"  Waiting-  and  drinking-." 

"That  must  be  he,"  said  Dubois;  "and 
does  he  pay?  " 

He  evidently  attached  g-reat  importance 
to  the  question. 

"  Very  well,  monsieur." 

"A  la  bonne  heure,  Tapin.  You  have 
some  sense." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Tapin,  modestly, 
"  you  flatter  me ;  it  is  quite  clear,  if  he 


had  not  paid  he  could  not  have  been  a 
dang-erous  man." 

Dubois  g-ave  him  ten  louis  as  a  reward, 
g-ave  him  some  further  orders,  and  set  out 
at  once  to  go  to  the  Rue  des  Bourdonnais. 

Let  us  sa}'^  a  word  regarding  the  interior 
of  the  hotel.  It  was  partly  hotel,  partly 
public  house  ;  the  dwelling-  rooms  were  on 
the  first-floor,  and  the  tavern  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor. 

The  principal  of  these,  the  common 
room,  had  four  oak  tables,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  red  and  white  curtains ;  some 
benches  along  the  walls,  some  glasses  on 
a  sideboard,  some  handsomelj'^  framed 
pictures,  all  blackened  and  rendered 
nauseous  by  smoke,  completed  the  tout 
ensemble  of  this  room,  in  which  sat  a  fat 
man,  with  a  red  face,  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  old,  and  a  little  pale  girl  of  twelve 
or  fourteen. 

This  was  the  landlord  and  his  only 
daughter  and  heiress. 

A  servant  was  cooking  a  ragout  in  the 
kitchen. 

As  the  clock  struck  one,  a  French  guard 
entered,  and  stopping  at  the  threshold, 
murmured,  "  Rue  des  Bourdonnais,  Muids 
d'Amour,  in  the  common  room,  to  sit  at 
the  table  on  the  left,  and  wait." 

Then,  in  accordance  with  this,  the 
worthy  defender  of  his  country,  whistling 
a  tune  and  twirling  his  mustache,  seated 
himself  at  the  place  indicated. 

Scarcely  had  he  had  time  to  seat  him- 
self and  strike  his  fist  on  the  table,  which, 
in  the  language  of  all  taverns,  means 
"Some  wine,"  than  a  second  guard, 
dressed  exactly'  like  the  first,  appeared  at 
the  door,  murmured  some  words,  and, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  seated  himself  by 
the  other. 

The  two  soldiers  looked  at  each  other, 
and  both  exclaimed  : 

"  Ah  !  "  which  in  all  languages  means 
surprise. 

"  It  is  you,  Grippart,"  said  one'. 

"  It  is  you,  L'Eulevant,"  said  the  other, 

"'  What  are  you  doing  in  this  tavern  ?  " 

"  And  you  ?  ' ' 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"Nor  I." 

"  You  come  here,  then  ?  " 
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"  Under  orders." 

'•'  That  is  m3'  case." 

^*  And  5'ou  are  waiting-  ?  " 

"  For  a  man  who  is  coming-." 

''With  a  watchword  ?  " 

**  And  on  this  watchword  ?  " 

"I  am  to  obe}'  as  though  it  were  Tapin 
himself." 

"Just  so;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
have  a  pistole  for  drink." 

"I  have  a  pistole  also,  but  I  was  not 
told  to  drink." 

"  And  it  being  doubtful?  " 

"In  doubt,  as  the  sage  says,  I  do  not 
abstain." 

"  In  that  case,  let  us  drink." 

And  he  raised  his  hand  to  call  the  land- 
lord, but  it  was  not  necessary,  for  he  was 
standing  near,  expecting-  orders. 

"  Some  wine,"  cried  the  two  guards. 

'•  Orleans,"  added  one;  "Hike  that." 

The  landlord  broug-ht  an  inclosed  bot- 
tle. 

The  two  drinkers  filled  their  glasses, 
emptied  them,  and  then  placed  them  on 
the  table,  each  with  a  different  grimace, 
but  both  intended  to  express  the  same 
opinion. 

When  the  host  was  gone,  one  said  to 
the  other : 

"  You  know  more  of  this  than  you  have 
told  me  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  concerns  a  certain  captain," 
answered  the  other. 

"Yes  ;  just  so.  But  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  aid  to  arrest  him  ?  " 

"'  Doubtless ;  two  to  one  is  not  enough. " 

"  You  forget  the  man  with  the  watch- 
word." 

"  Ah  !  I  think  I  hear  something-." 

"Yes;  some  one  coming-  downstairs." 

"  Chut !  " 

"Silence!" 

And  the  soldiers,  much  more  occupied 
\iy  their  commission  than  if  they  had 
really  been  soldiers,  kept  an  eye  turned 
toward  the  staircase  while  they  drunk. 

They  were  not  deceived  ;  the  step  on 
the  staircase  approached,  and  they  saw, 
first,  some  legs,  then  a  body,  then  a  head 
descending.  The  legs  were  covered  with 
fine  silk  stockings  and  white  cashmere 
breeches,  the  body  with  a  tight  blue  coat, 


and  the  head  with  a  three-cornered  hat, 
jauntily  placed  over  one  ear ;  his  epau- 
let s  left  no  doubt  that  he  held  the  rank 
of  captain. 

This  man,  who  was,  in  fact,  Captain  la 
Jonquiere,  was  about  five  feet  five,  rather 
fat,  and  had  a  sagacious  air  ;  one  would 
almost  have  supposed  that  he  suspected 
spies  in  the  two  soldiers,  for  he  turned 
his  back  to  them  at  once,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  his  host  in  a  some- 
what assumed  tone  and  manner. 

"In  truth,"  said  he,  "I  should  have 
dined  here,  and  this  delicious  perfume 
of  stewed  kidneNs  would  have  tempted 
me,  but  some  bons  vivants  are  expecting- 
me  at  the  '  Galoubet  de  Paphos.'  Per- 
haps a  3'oung  man  maj"-  come  here  this 
morning,  but  I  could  not  wait  any  longer. 
Should  he  ask  for  a  hundred  pistoles,  say 
that  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour,  if  he  will 
wait." 

"  Ver3'  well,  captain,"  said  the  hosfe. 

"  Some  wine,"  said  the  guard. 

"Ah,"  said  the  captain,  throwing  an 
apparentl}^  careless  glance  at  the  drink- 
ers, "  here  are  some  soldiers  who  have 
but  little  respect  for  an  epaulet."  Then, 
turning  to  the  host — 

"  Serve  these  g-entlemen  ;  you  see  they 
are  in  a  hurry." 

"Ah,"  said  one,  rising-,  "as  soon  as 
monsieur  will  permit." 

"Certainly  I  permit  it,"  said  La  Jon- 
quiere ;   and  he  stepped  toward  the  door. 

"But,  captain,"  said  the  host,  stopping 
him,  ''you  have  not  told  me  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  you  expect.'' 

La  Jonquiere  hesitated.  After  a  mo- 
ment : 

"Monsieur  Gaston  de  Chanlay,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Gaston  de  Chanlay,"  repeated  the 
host.  "I  hope  I  shall  remember  the 
name.  Gaston  — Gascon.  Ah,  I  shall 
remember  Gascon.  Chanlay ;  ah,  I  shall 
think  of  Chandelle." 

"That  is  it,"  repeated  La  Jonquiere, 
gravely;  "  Gascon  de  Chandelle." 

And  he  went  out,  but  not  without  look- 
ing round  the  corners  of  the  street  and 
the  angles  of  the  houses. 

He  had  not  taken  a   hundred  steps  in 
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the  Rue  St.  Honore  before  Dubois  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door.  He  had 
passed  La  Jonquiere,  but,  never  having* 
seen  him,  could  not  recognize  him. 

He   presented   himself   boldly,  dressed 
as  a  shopkeeper. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

MONSIEUR     MOUTONNET,     DRAPER     AT    ST. 
GERM  AIN-EN-L  AYE. 

Dubois  at  once  accosted  the  host. 

"Monsieur,"'  said  he,  timidl3\  '-'does 
Captain  la  Jonquiere  lodge  here  ?  I  wish 
to  speak  to  him." 

"You  wish  to  speak  to  him?  "  said  the 
host,  examining"  the  new-comer  from  head 
to  foot. 

"If  possible,"  said  Dubois. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  person  you 
want  ? "  asked  the  host,  who  did  not 
think  this  was  the  man  La  Jonquiere 
expected. 

"I  tliink  so,"  said  Dubois  modestly. 

"A  short,  fat  man?" 

"Yes." 

''Drinks  his  brandy  neat  ?  " 

"That  is  the  man." 

"  Always  ready  with  his  cane  if  he  is 
not  attended  to  directly  !  " 

"Ah,  that  is  Captain  la  Jonquiere  !  " 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Dubois. 

"True,  for  you  must  have  met  him  at 
the  door." 

"  Diable  I  Is  he  out?"  said  Dubois, 
witli  a  start  of  ill-humor  badly  repressed. 
"Thank  you,"  and  he  called  up  an  ami- 
able smile. 

"He  has  not  been  gone  five  minutes." 

"  But  he  is  coming  back  ?  " 

"  In  an  hour." 

"  Ma^'^  I  wait  for  him,  monsieur  ?  " 

"Certainly,  if  you  take  something." 

"  Give  me  some  brandy-cherries,"  said 
Dubois.  "  I  never  drink  wine  except  with 
meals." 

The  two  guards  exchanged  a  contempt- 
uous smile. 

The  host  hastened  to  bring  the  cherries. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Dubois  ;  "  only  five  !  At 
St.  Germain-en-Laye  they  give  six." 

"  Possibly,  monsieur  ;  for   at   St.  Ger- 


main-en-La3^e    they    have    no    excise    to 
pay." 

"Yes,  I  forgot  that,"  and  he  began  to 
eat  a  cherry,  which  he  could  not,  however, 
accomplish  without  a  grimace. 

"Where  does  the  captain  lodge?" 
asked  Dubois. 

"  There  is  the  door  of  his  room  ;  he  pre- 
ferred the  ground-flooi"." 

"Yes,"  murmured  Dubois;  "  the  win- 
dows look  into  the  public  road." 

"  And  there  is  a  door  opening  into  the 
Rue  des  Deux-Boules." 

"  Oh,  how  convenient  !  And  does  not 
the  noise  annoy  him  ?  " 

"There  is  another  room  above  :  some- 
times he  sleeps  in  one,  sometimes  in  the 
other." 

"Like  Denis  the  tyrant,"  said  Dubois, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  Latin  or  his- 
torical quotations. 

"  What  ?  "  said  mine  host. 

Dubois  bit  his  lip.  At  this  moment  one 
of  the  soldiers  called  for  wine,  and  the  host 
darted  oflF  to  wait  upon  him. 

Dubois  turned  to  the  two  guards. 

"  Thank  j'^ou,"  said  he. 

"  What  is  it,  bourgeois?  "  asked  they. 

"France  and  the  regent,"  replied  Du- 
bois. 

"  The  watchword  !  "  cried  both,'  rising. 

"Enter  this  room,"  said  Dubois,  show- 
ing .La  Jonquiere's  room.  "Open  the 
door  into  the  Rue  des  Deux-Boules,  and 
hide  behind  a  curtain,  under  a  table,  in 
a  closet,  wher-ever  you  can.  If,  when  1 
come  in,  I  can  see  so  much  as  an  ear,  you 
will  have  no  pay  for  six  months." 

The  two  men  emptied  their  glasses,  and 
entered  the  room,  while  Dubois,  who  saw 
they  had  forgotten  to  pay,  put  a  piece  of 
twelve  sons  on  the  table,  then,  opening 
the  window,  and  calling  to  the  driver  of 
a  hackney  carriage  standing  before  the 
door — "L'Eveille,"  said  he,  "bring  the 
carriage  to  the  little  door  in  the  Rue  des 
Deux-Boules,  and  tell  Tapin  to  come  up 
when  I  knock  on  the  windows  with  my 
fingers  ;  he  has  his  orders  ;  be  off." 

The  host^reappeared. 

"  Hola  !  "  cried,  "where  are  my  men  ?  " 

"  A  sergeant  came  and  called  them 
away." 
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*'  But  the\'  have  not  paid." 

"Yes,  they  left  a  twelve-sou  piece  on 
the  table." 

*'  Diable  !  twelve  sous  ;  and  my  wine  is 
eig-ht  sous  the  bottle." 

"Ah!"  said  Dubois,  "no  doubt  they 
thoug-ht  that  as  they  were  soldiers  you 
would  make  a  reduction." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  the  host,  consoling- 
himself,  "  it  is  not  all  lost ;  and  in  our 
trade  one  must  expect  this  kind  of  thing." 

"  You  have  nothing-  of  the  sort  to  fear 
with  Captain  la  Jonquiere  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  he  is  the  best  of  lodg-ers ;  he 
pa\'S  without  a  word,  and  read\^  money. 
True,  he  never  likes  anything-." 

"Oh,  that  maj'  be  his  manner,"  said 
Dubois. 

"Exactly." 

"  What  you  tell  me  o^  hrs  prompt  pay- 
ment pleases  me." 

"  Have  3'ou  come  to  ask  for  money  ? 
He  said  he  expected  some  one  to  whom  he 
owed  a  hundred  pistoles." 

"No;  on  the  contrar\%  I  owe  him  fifty 
louis." 

"  Fift}^  louis  !  peste  !  "  said  the  host, 
"  what  a  pretty  sum !  Perhaps  I  was 
mistaken,  and  he  said  receive,  not  pa3\ 
Are  vou  the  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chan- 
lay  ?""     ' 

"  Does  he  expect  the  Chevalier  Gaston 
de  Chanlay  ?  "  said  Dubois,  witli  a  joy  he 
could  not  conceal. 

"He  told  me  so,"  said  the  host.  "Is 
that  you  ?  " 

"No;  I  am  not  noble.  I  am  called 
JVfoutonnet." 

"Nobilit}'-  is  nothing,"  said  the  host. 
"  One  may  be  called  Moutonnet  and  be  an 
honest  man." 

"Yes;  Moutonnet,  draper  at  St.  Ger- 
main-en-La3e. " 

"  And  you  have  fifty  louis  for  the  cap- 
tain ?  " 

"  Yes.  In  turning-  over  some  old  ac- 
counts of  my  father's,  I  find  he  owed  fifty 
louis  to  Captain  la  Jonquiere's  father; 
and  I  have  had  no  peace  till,  instead  of  the 
father,  who  is  dead,  I  had  found  the  son." 

"'  Do  you  know  there  are  not  many 
debtors  like  3'ou  ?  " 

"  The    Moutonnets   are   all    the   same, 


from  father  to  son.  When  we  are  owed 
aii3'thing-  we  are  pitiless.  Listen.  There 
is  an  honest  fellow  who  owed  Moutonnet 
&  Son  one  hundred  and  sixt}''  francs ; 
my  grandfather  put  him  in  prison,  and 
there  he  has  been  for  the  three  genera- 
tions, and  he  has  just  died  there.  I  cal- 
culated that,  during  the  thirty  3'ears  he 
was  there,  he  cost  us  twelve  thousand 
francs  ;  but  we  maintained  the  principle. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  3'ou 
with  all  this  nonsense ;  and  here  is  a  new 
customer  for  you." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  the  host,  "'  it  is  Captain 
la  Jonquiere  himself.  Captain,"  contin- 
ued he,  "  some  one  is  waiting  for  you." 

The  captain  entered  suspiciously — he 
had  seen  some  strange,  and,,  he  thought, 
sinister  faces  about. 

Dubois  saluted  him  politel}'. 

La  Jonquiere  asked  the  host  if  the 
friend  he  had  expected  had  arrived. 

"  No  one  but  monsieur.  However,  you 
lose  nothing  by  the  exchange,  since  one 
was  to  fetch  away  money,  and  the  other 
brings  it." 

La  Jonquiere,  surprised,  turned  to  Du- 
bois, who  repeated  the  same  story  he  bad 
told  to  the  host,  and  with  such  success 
that  La  Jonquiere,  calling  for  wine,  asked 
Dubois  to  follow  him  into  his  room. 

Dubois  approached  the  window,  and 
quietl}''  tapped   on  it  with  his  fingers. 

"'  But  shall  I  not  be  in  the  way  in  your 
room  ?  "  asked  Dubois. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all — the  view  is 
pleasant — as  we  drink  we  can  look  out 
and  see  the  passers-by :  and  there  are 
some  pretty  women  in  the  Rue  des  Bour- 
donnais." 

They  entered  the  room.  Dubois  made  a 
sign  to  Tapin,  who  appeared  in  the  first 
room,  followed  by  two  men,  then  shut  the 
door  behind  him. 

•  Tapin's  two  followers  went  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  common  room,  and  drew  the 
curtains,  while  Tapin  placed  himself  be- 
hind the  door  of  Jonquiere's  room,  so  as 
to  be  hidden  b\-  it  when  it  opened.  The 
host  now  returned  from  La  Jonquiere's 
room,  to  write  down  the  receipt  for  the 
money  which  La  Jonquiere  had  just  paid 
him    for  the    wine,  when  Tapin   threw  a 
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handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  and  carried 
him  off  like  a  feather  to  a  second  carriage 
standing  at  the  door.  One  of  the  men 
seized  the  little  girl  who  was  cooking 
eggs,  the  other  carried  off  the  servant, 
and  soon  the}^  were  all  on  the  way  to  St. 
Lazare,  drawn  by  two  such  good  horses 
that  it  was  evidently  not  a  real  hired  car. 

Tapin  remained  behind,  and  taking 
from  a  closet  a  calico  apron  and  waist- 
coat, signed  to  a  loiterer  who  was  looking 
in  at  the  window,  and  who  quickly  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  publican. 

At  this  moment  a  violent  noise  was 
heard  in  the  captain's  room,  as  of  a  table 
thrown  down  with  bottles  and  glasses ; 
then  oaths,  then  the  clinking  of  a  sword, 
then  silence. 

Presently  a  carriage  was  heard  rolling 
away  up  the  Rue  de  Deux-Boules.  Tapin 
looked  joyous. 

''Bravo,"  said  he,  ''that  is  done." 

"  It  was  time,  masters,"  said  the  pre- 
tended publican,  "  for  here  is  a  cus- 
tomer." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TRUST  TO   SIGNS   OP  GRATITUDE. 

Tapin  at  first  thought  that  it  was  the 
Chevalier  de  Chanlay,  but  it  was  only  a 
woman  who  wanted  a  pint  of  Avine. 

"What  has  happened  to  poor  M.  Bour- 
guignon?"  asked  she.  "He  has  just 
been  taken  away  in  a  coach." 

"Alas!"  said  Tapin,  "we  were  far 
from  expecting  it.  He  was  standing  there 
talking,  and  was  suddenly  seized  with 
apoplexy." 

"  Gracious  heavens  !  " 

"We  are  all  mortal,"  said  Tapin,  throw- 
ing up  his  eyes. 

''  But  why  did  they  take  the  little  girl?  " 

'/To  attend  to  her  father — it  is  her 
duty." 

"  But  the  servant  ?  " 

"  To  cook  for  them." 

"  Ah,  I  could  not  understand  it  all,  so  I 
came  to  buy  a  pint  of  wine,  though  I  did 
not  want  it,  that  I  might  find  out." 

"  Well,  now  you  know." 

"  Yes,  but  who  are  3'ou  ?  " 

"I    am     Champagne,     Bourguignon's 


cousin.  I  arrived  by  chance  this  morn- 
ing ;  I  brought  him  news  of  his  family, 
and  the  sudden  joy  overcame  him;  at-k 
Grabigeon,"  continued  Tapin,  showing 
his  assistant,  who  was  finishing  an  omelet 
commenced  by  the  landlord's  daughter. 

"  Oh,  yes,  everj'thing  passed  exactly  as 
M.  Champagne  sa^'s,"  replied  Grabigeon, 
wiping  awa}'  a  tear  with  the  handle  of  his 
spoon. 

'•  Poor  M.  Bourguignon  !  then  you  think 
that  we  should  pray  for  him  ?  " 

"  There  is  never  any  harm  in  praying," 
said  Tapin,  sententiously. 

"  Ah,  stop  a  minute,  give  me  good 
measure." 

Bourguignon  would  have  groaned  in 
spirit,  could  he  have  seen  the  wine  that 
Tapin  gave  for  her  two  sous. 

"Well,"  said.she,  "I  will  go  and  tell 
the  neighbors,  who  are  very  anxious,  and 
I  promise  you  ray  custom,  M.  Champagne: 
indeed,  if  M.  Bouiguignon  were  not  your 
cousin,  I  would  tell  you  what  I  "think." 
"  Oh,  tell  me,  never  mind  that." 
"I  perceive  that  he  cheated  me  shame- 
fully. What  you  have  given  me  for  two 
sous,  he  would  hardly  have  given  me  for 
four;  but  if  there  is  no  justice  here  there 
is  in  heaven,  and  it  is  very  providential 
that  you  are  to  continue  his  business." 

"I    believe  so,"  said  Tapin,  in  a  half 

voice,   "  particularly  for  his  customers." 

And  he   dismissed  the  woman  just  as 

the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  entered, 

dressed  in  a  blue  cloak. 

"  Is  this  the  hotel  LeMuids  d 'Amour  \  " 
asked  he. 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"Does  Captain  la  Jonquiere  lodge 
here  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 
"  Is  he  within  ?  " 
"  Yes,  he  has  just  returned." 
"  Tell  him,  if  you  please,  that  the  Chev- 
alier Gaston  de  Chanlay  is  here." 

Tapin  offered  the  chevalier  a  chair,  and 
went  into  La  Jonquiere's  room. 

Gaston  shook  the  snow  from  his  boots 
and  cloak,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  ex- 
amine the  picture  on  the  wall,  never  sup- 
posing that  he  had  close  to  him  three  or 
four  swords,  which,  at  a  sign  from  thf 
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polite  host,  would  leave  their  sheaths 
to  be  plunged  into  his  breast. 

Tapin  returned,  saying-,  ''Captain  la 
Jonqiiiere  waits  for  M.  de  Chanlay." 

Gaston  proceeded  to  the  room  where 
sat  a  man  whom  the  host  pointed  out 
as  Captain  la  Jonquiere,  and— without 
being-  much  of  a  physiog-nomist — he  per- 
ceived at  once  that  he  was  no  bully. 

Little,  dry,  g-ray-eyed,  uneasj''  in  nis 
uniform,  such  appeared  the  formidable 
captain  whom  Gaston  had  been  recom- 
mended to  treat  with  so  much  considera- 
tion. 

''This  man  is  ugly,  and  looks  like  a 
sexton,"  thought  Gaston  ;  then,  as  the 
stranger  advanced  toward  him — 

'*  Have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Cap- 
tain la  Jonquiere  ?  "   asked  Gaston. 

"Himself,"  said  Dubois;  "and  are 
5'ou  M.  le  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chan- 
lay  ? " "I  am,  monsieur." 

"Have  3'ou  the  sign  of  recognition?" 
asked  the  false  La  Jonquiere. 

"  Here  is  the  half  of  the  gold  piece." 

"And  here  the  other,"  said  Dubois. 

They  tried  the  two,  which  fitted  ex- 
actly. 

"And  now,"  continued  Gaston,  "the 
papers;"  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  strangel\'  folded  paper,  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  La  Jonquiere. 

Dubois  took  from  his  pocket  a  similar 
paper,  bearing  Gaston's  name  :  the3'  were 
precisel}"  alike. 

"Now,"  said  Gaston,  "the  pocket- 
book." 

The}'  found  that  their  new  pocket- 
books  were  precisely  similar,  and  both, 
though  new,  contained  an  almanac  for 
the   year  1700,  nineteen   years  previous. 

"And  now,  monsieur,"  said  Gaston. 

"  Now  we  will  talk  of  business:  is  not 
that  your  meaning,  chevalier?" 

"Exactly;  are  we  safe?" 

"As  though  in  a  desert." 

They  seated  themselves  by  a  table,  on 
which  were  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  two 
glasses. 

Dubois  filled  one,  and  was  about  to  fill 
the  other,  when  Gaston  stopped  him. 

"  Peste  !  "  thought  Dubois,  "  he  is  slen- 
der  and   sober,    bad   signs:    Caesar   mis- 


trusted   thin   people   wlio  did   not   drink, 
and  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  such." 

"  Captain,"  said  Gaston,  after  a  short 
sUence,  "  when  we  undertake,  as  now,  an 
alfair  in  which  we  risk  our  heads,  I  think 
we  should  know  each  other,  so  that  the 
past  may  vouch  for  the  future.  Mont- 
louis,  Talhouet.  De  Couedic,  and  PonL- 
calec  have  told  j^ou  my  name  and  condi- 
tion. I  was  brought  up  by  a  brother, 
who  had  reasons  for  personal  hatred  to 
the  regent.  This  hatred  I  have  imbibed  ; 
therefore, three 3'ears ago,  when theleague 
was  formed  among  the  nobility  in  Bre- 
tagne,  I  entered  the  conspiracy  :  now  I 
have  been  chosen  to  come  to  Paris  to  re- 
ceive the  instructions  of  Baron  de  Valef, 
who  has  arrived  from  Spain,  to  transmit 
them  to  the  Due  d'Olivares,  his  Catholic 
Majesty's  agent  in  Paris,  and  to  assure 
myself  of  his  assent." 

"  And  what  is  Captain  la  Jonquiere  to 
do  in  all  this  ?  "  asiced  Dubois,  as  though 
he  were  doubting  the  chevalier's  identit}'. 

"To  present  me  to  the  Due  d'Olivares. 
I  arrived  two  hours  ago  ;  since  then  I 
have  seen  M.  de  Valef,  and  now  I  come  to 
j'ou.     Now  you  know  m\'  history." 

Dubois  listened,  and,  when  Gaston  had 
finished — "  As  to  me,  chevalier,"  said  he, 
throwing  himself  back  indolently  in  his 
chair,  "I  must  own  my  history  is  some- 
what longer  and  more  adventurous ; 
however,  if  3'ou  wish  to  hear  it,  I  obeN." 

"  I  think  it  necessary,  in  our  position, 
to  know  each  other,"  said  Gaston. 

"Well,"  said  Dubois,  "as  you  know, 
I  am  called  Captain  la  Jonquiere :  my 
father  was,  like  myself,  a  soldier  of  fort- 
une ;  this  is  a  trade  at  which  one  gains 
in  general  a  good  deal  of  glory  and  very 
little  money ;  my  glorious  father  died, 
leaving  me,  for  sole  inheritance,  his  rapier 
and  his  uniform  ;  I  girded  on  the  rapier, 
which  was  rather  too  long,  and  I  wore  the 
uniform,  which  was  rather  too  large. 
From  that  time,"  said  Dubois,  calling 
the  chevaher's  attention  to  the  looseness 
of  his  coat,  "  from  that  time  I  contracted 
the  habit  of  always  having  plenty  of  room 
to  move  easil}'." 

Gaston  nodded,  as  though  to  express 
his  approbation  of  this  habit. 
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"  Thanks  to  my  good  looks  I  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Royal  Italian,  which  was 
then  recruiting-  in  France.  I  held  a  dis- 
ting-uished  post;  wlien — the  day  before 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet — I  had  a  sli^it 
quarrel  with  m}'^  sergeant  about  an  order 
which  he  gave  me  with  the  end  of  his  cane 
raised  instead  of  lowered,  as  it  should 
have  been." 

''Pardon  rae,"  said  Gaston,  "but  I 
cannot  see  what  difference  that  could 
make  to  the  order  he  was  giving." 

"  It  made  this  difference,  that  in  lower- 
ing his  cane  it  struck  against  my  hat, 
which  fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  result  was 
a  duel,  in  which  I  passed  my  saber 
through  his  bod}'.  Now,  as  I  certainly 
should  have  been  shot  if  I  had  waited 
to  be  arrested,  I  made  off,  and  woke  the 
next  morning— devil  take  me  if  I  know 
how  it  happened  —  in  Marlborough's 
army." 

"That  is  to  say,  yon  deserted,"  said 
Gaston,  smiling. 

"  I  had  Coriolanus  and  the  great  Conde 
for  examples,"  said  Dubois,  "and  this 
appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  excuse 
me  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  I  assisted 
then,  I  must  tell  you,  as  we  are  to  hide 
nothing  from  one  another,  at  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet ;  but  instead  of  being  on 
one  side  of  the  brook,  I  was  on  the  other, 
and  instead  of  having  the  village  behind 
me,  I  faced  it.  I  think  this  was  a  lucky 
exchange  for  your  humble  servant ;  the 
Royal  Italian  left  eight  hundred  men  on 
the  field  of  battle,  my  company  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  my  own  comrade  and  bed- 
fellow killed  b}'  a  cannon-ball.  The  glory 
with  whicli  m}^  late  regiment  covered  it- 
self so  much  delighted  Marlborough,  that 
he  made  me  an  ensign  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. With  such  a  protector  I  ought  to 
have  done  well,  but  his  wife.  Lady  Marl- 
borough, whom  Heaven  confound,  having 
been  awkward  enough  to  spill  a  bowl  of 
water  over  Queen  Anne's  dress,  this 
great  event  changed  the  face  of  things 
in  Europe.  In  the  overthrow  which  re- 
sulted, I  found  myself  without  any  other 
protector  than  my  own  merit,  and  the 
enemies  I  had  gained  thereby." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  then?"  asked 


Gaston,  somewhat  interested  in  the  ad- 
venturous life  of    the  pretended  captain. 

"What  could  I  do  ?  I  was  forced  to 
enter  the  service  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
who,  to  his  honor  bo  it  said,  graciously 
acceded  to  my  demand  for  a  commission. 
In  three  years  I  was  a  captain ;  but,  out 
of  our  pay  of  thirt}-^  reals  a  da.y,  they  kept 
back  twent}',  telling  Us  what  an  honor  it 
was  for  us  to  lend  money  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  As  the  security  did  not  appear 
good  in  my  eyes,  I  asked  leave  of  my 
colonel  to  quit  the  service  and  return  to 
my  beautiful  country,  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation,  in  order  that  the  Mal- 
plaquet affair  might  not  be  too  much 
brought  on  the  tapis.  The  colonel  referred 
me  to  the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  who, 
recognizing  in  me  a  natural  disposition  to 
obey,  without  discussion,  any  orders  given 
in  a  proper  manner  and  accompanied  b^^ 
a  certain  music,  employed  me  actively  in 
the  famous  conspiracy  which  bears  liis 
name,  when,  all  at  once,  the  whole  affair 
blew  up,  as  3'ou  know,  by  the  double 
denunciation  of  La  Fillon  and  a  wretched 
writer  called  Buvat ;  but  his  highness, 
wisely  thinking  that  what  is  deferred  is 
not  lost,  recommended  me  to  his  successor, 
to  whom,  I  hope,  my  services  may  be 
useful,  and  whom  I  thank  most  heartily 
for  procuring  me  the  acquaintance  of  so 
accomplished  a  cavalier  as  yourself. 
Count  on  me  then,  chevalier,  as  your 
most  humble  and  obedient  servant." 

"I  ask  nothing  of  you,  captain,"  re- 
plied Gaston,  "but  to  present  me  to  the 
duke,  the  only  person  to  whom  my  in- 
structions permit  me  to  speak  openly,  and 
to  whom  I  am  to  deliver  tlie  Baron  de  Va- 
lef's  dispatches.  I  beg,  therefore,  that 
you  will  present  me  to  his  excellency." 

"This  very  day,  chevalier,"  said  Du- 
bois, who  seemed  to  have  decided  on  his 
course  of  action  ;  "in  an  hour  if  you  like, 
in  ten  minutes  if  necessary." 

"  As  soon  as  possible." 

"Listen,"  said  Dubois  ;  "  I  was  a  little 
too  quick  when  I  said  you  should  see  his 
excellency  in  an  hour — in  Paris  one  is 
never  sure  ;  perhaps  he  does  not  know  of 
your  coming,  and  I  may  not  find  him  at 
home." 
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"I  understand." 

"  Perhaps  even  I  maj'  be  prevented  from 
coming-  back  to  fetch  you." 

'*Hovv  so?  " 

"  Peste,  chevalier  ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
tliis  is  your  first  visit  to  Paris." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  in  Paris  there  are  three 
distinct  bodies  of  police,  who  all  unite  to 
torment  those  honest  people  who  only 
desire  to  substitute  what  is  not  for  what 
is.  First,  the  reg-ent's  police,  which  is 
not  much  to  be  feared  ;  secondly,  that  of 
Messire  Vo3'^er  d'Arg-enson — this  has  its 
days,  when  he  is  in  a  bad  humor,  or  has 
been  ill  received  at  the  convent  of  the 
Madeleine  du  Tresnel  ;  thirdly,  there  is 
Dubois's  police  ;  ah  !  that  is  a  different 
thing-,     Dubois  is  a — " 

"  A  wretch,"  cried  Gaston  ;  "I  am  well 
aware  of  that." 

Dubois  smiled  his  sinister  smile. 

"Well,  to  escape  these  three  police  ?  " 
said  Gaston. 

*'  One  must  be  prudent,  chevalier." 

**  Instruct  me, .  captain  ;  for  you  seem 
to  know  more  about  it  than  I,  who  am 
a  provincial." 

''First,  we  must  not  lodg-e  in  the  same 
hotel." 

"Diable!"  said  Gaston,  who  remem- 
bered the  address  g-iven  to  Helene ;  "I 
had  a  g-reat  wish  to  remain  here." 

"I  will  be  the  one  to  turn  out  then, 
chevalier.  Take  one  of  my  rooms,  this 
one,  or  the  one  above." 

'*  I  prefer  this." 

•'  You  are  right ;  on  the  ground-floor,  a 
window  looking-  into  one  street,  a  secret 
door  to  the  other.  You  have  a  quick  e3'^e ; 
we  shall  make  something  of  3^ou." 

"  Let  us  return  to  our  business." 

"  Rig-lit ;  where  -was  I  ?  " 

"  You  said  .you  mig-ht  not  be  able  to 
come  back  and  fetch  me." 

"  Yes,  but  in  that  case  take  care  not  to 
follow  an  J'-  one  without  sufficient  signs." 

"By  what  signs  shall  I  recognize  any 
one  as  coming  from  you  ?  " 

'•  First,  he  must  have  a  letter  from  me." 

"I  do  not  know  your  writing." 

"  True  ;  I  will  give  you.  a  specimen." 

And  Dubois  wrote  the  following  lines  : 


"  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  —  Follow 
without  fear  the  man  who  brings  this 
note,  he  is  deputed  by  me  to  lead  you  to 
the  house  where  the  Due  d'Olivares  and 
Captain  la  Jonquiere  await  you." 

"Stay,"  said  he,  giving-  him  the  note, 
"if  any  one  comes  in  my  name,  he  will 
give  3'ou  a  similar  letter." 

"  Is  that  enough  ?  " 

"'  One  cannot  be  too  careful ;  besides 
the  letter,  he  will  show  you  the  half-coin, 
and  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  which  he 
leads  you,  ask  for  the  third  sign." 

"AVhich  will  be." 

"The  paper.'' 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Gaston,  "with  these 
precautions — the  devil  is  in  it  if  we  are 
mistaken.     Now,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"Wait ;  3'ou  will  not  go  out  to-day." 

"No." 

"'  Well,  remain  quiet  in  this  hotel,  where 
you  will  want  for  nothing.  I  will  recom- 
mend 3'ou  to  the  host." 

"  Thanks." 

"'M3'  dear  M.  Champagne,"  said  Du- 
bois to  Tapin,  opening  the  door,  "the 
Chevalier  do  Chanlay  takes  my  room ; 
attend  to  him  as  3'oa  would  to  me." 

Then,  closing  it — 

"That  fellow  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold,  Tapin,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  "  do 
not  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment ;  3'ou 
will  answer  for  him  with  vour  head." 


CHAPTER    XV. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  DUC  d' ORLEANS. 

Dubois,  on  leaving  the  chevalier,  con- 
templated the  chance  which  had  again 
placed  in  his  hands  the  future  of  the  re- 
gent and  of  France.  In  crossing  the  hall 
he  recognized  L'Eveille,  and  signed  to  him 
to  follow.  It  Avas  L'Eveille  who  had  under- 
taken to  get  the  real  La  Jonquiere  out  of 
the  way.  Dubois  became  thoughtful  :  the 
easiest  part  of  the  affair  was  done  ;  it  now 
remained  to  persuade  the  regent  to  put 
himself  in  a  kind  of  affair  which  he  held  in 
the  utmost  horror — the  maneuvering  of 
intrigue. 

Dubois  began  b3'  asking  where  the 
regent    was,    and    how    occupied  ?      The 
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prince  was  in  his  studio,  finishing-  an  etch- 
ing commenced  b}^  Hubert,  the  chemist, 
who,  at  an  adjoining-  table,  was  occupied 
in  embalming-  an  ibis,  hy  the  Eg-yptian 
method,  which  he  professed  to  have  re- 
covered. 

A  secretary  was  reading  some  letters  to 
the  regent. 

All  at  once,  to  the  regent's  astonish- 
ment— for  this  was  his  sanctum — the  door 
opened,  and  an  usher  announced  Captain 
la  Jonquiere. 

The  regent  turned. 

"La  Jonquiere?"  said  he;  "who  is 
this?" 

Hubert  looked  surprised  that  a  stranger 
should  be  thus  unceremoniously  intruded 
on  their  privacy. 

At  this  moment  a  long-pointed  head  ap- 
peared at  the  open  door. 

The  regent  did  not,  at  first,  recognize 
Dubois  in  his  disguise  :  but  shortly,  the 
pointed  nose,  which  had  not  its  match  in 
the  kingdom,  betrayed  him. 

A  merry  look  took  the  place  of  the  as- 
tonishment which  the  regent's  features 
had  at  first  displayed. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  abbe  !  "  said  his  high- 
ness, laughing,  "  and  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  disguise  ?  " 

''It  means  that  I  have  changed  m^'^ 
skin,  and  from  a  fox  have  turned  into  a 
lion  ;  and  now  Monsieur  the  Chemist  and 
Monsieur  the  Secretar^^  do  me  the  favor 
to  take  your  bird  and  letters  elsewhere." 

"'  Why  so  ?  "  asked  the  regent. 

''  Because  I  have  important  business  to 
speak  of  with  3^ou." 

"Go  to  the  devil  with  j'^our  important 
business ;  it  is  too  late :  come  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Dubois,  "do  not 
force  me  to  remain  till  to-morrow  in  this 
villainous  disguise." 

"  Do  what  3'ou  please,  but  I  have  de- 
cided that  the  rest  of  this  das^  shall  be 
given  to  pleasure." 

"  Well,  I  come  to  propose  a  disguise  to 
you  also." 

•'•'  A  disguise  !  what  do  you  mean,  Du- 
bois? "  asked  the  regent,  who  thought  it 
was  probably  one  of  his  ordinary  mas- 
querades. 


"Ah,  it  makes  your  mouth  water, 
Monsieur  Alain." 

"  Speak  ;  what  do  j'ou  want  to  do  ?  " 

"  First  send  away  your  chemist  and 
secretary." 

"You  still  wish  it  ?  "' "  Decidedly." 

"Very  well,  then.'' 

The  regent  signed  to  them  to  leave  : 
they  did  so. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "  what  is  it?  " 

"I  want  to  present  to  you,  monseigneur, 
a  3'oung  man,  a  verN'  delightful  fellow, 
just  arrived  from  Bretagne,  and  stronglj'^ 
recommended  to  me." 

''His  name  ?  " 

"  The  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay." 

"De  Chanlay  !  "  said  the  regent,  "the 
name  is  not  unknown  to  me." 

"  Indeed." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  it  formerlj'^ ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  where  or  how. 
What  does  your  protege  come  to  Paris 
for?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  shall  leave  him  to  tell 
you  that  himself." 

"Tell  it  to  me." 

"Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Due  d'Oli- 
vares,  whom  you  are  about  to  personate. 
Ah,  my  protege  is  a  discreet  conspirator, 
and  I  have  had  some  trouble  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  things.  He  was  addressed 
to  Paris,  to  a  certain  La  Jonquiere,  who 
was  to  present  him  to  the  Due  d'Olivares. 
Do  3^ou  understand  now  ?  " 

"Not  at  all." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  Captain  la  Jon- 
quiere, but  I  cannot  be  both  La  Jonquiere 
and  his  excellency." 

"  So,  you  reserve  that  part — " 

"For3'ou,  monseigneur." 

"  Thank  you.  So  you  think  that,  under 
a  false  name,  I  will  get  at  the  secrets — " 

"Of  your  enemies,  monseigneur,"  in- 
terrupted Dubois.  "  Pardieu  !  what  a 
dreadful  crime,  and  how  it  would  distress 
yon,  to  change  name  and  dress;  you  have 
never  before  learned  secrets  by  such 
means.  But  remember,  monseigneur, 
our  many  disguises,  and  after  being 
called  M.  Alain  and  Maitre  Jean,  3^ou 
may  well,  I  think,  without  anything  de- 
rogatory to  your  dignity,  be  called  Le 
Due  d'Olivares." 
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"I  ask  no  better  than  a  disg'uise  for 
amusement,  but — " 

"But  a  disg'uise,"  continued  Dubois, 
"to  preserve  the  peace  of  France,  to 
prevent  traitors  from  overthrowing-  the 
king-dom,  to  prevent  assassins  from  mur- 
dering you — this,  I  suppose,  is  unworthy 
of  3'ou.  I  understand  ;  ah,  if  it  were  onl}' 
in  pursuit  of  some  little  ironmong-ress  in 
the  Pont  Neuf,  or  the  pretty  widow  of 
the  Rue  Saint  Aug-ustine,  it  might  be 
worth  your  while," 

"If  I  do  what  you  wish,"  said  the  re- 
gent, "what  will  be  the  result?" 

"Probably,  that  ^-ou  will  own  that  I 
am  no  visionarj'^,  and  that  you  will  allow 
others  to  watch  over  3'ou,  since  3'ou  will 
not  watch  over  ^^ourself." 

"  But,  once  for  all,  if  the  thing  turns 
out  not  worth  the  trouble,  shall  I  be  freed 
from  your  worrying  ?  " 

"  I  promise  you,  on  m^'-  honor." 

"  Abbe,  if  3'ou  have  no  objection,  I 
should  prefer  another  oath." 

"Oh,  monseigneur,  you  are  too  hard; 
but  you  consent  ?  " 

"Again  this  folly." 

"You  shall  see  if  it  be  folly." 

"  I  believe  you  make  plots  to  frighten 
me." 

"'  Then  they  are  well  made  ;  you  shall 
see." 

"Are  you  certain  ?  " 

"Absolutely." 

"  If  I  am  not  frightened,  look  to  j'^our- 
self." 

"  Monseigneur  exacts  too  much." 

"You  are  not  sure,  Dubois." 

"I  swear  to  you,  monsieur,  that  3'ou 
will  be  moved,  and  will  be  glad  to  speak 
with  his  excellency's  tongue." 

And  Dubois  went  out  before  the  regent 
liad  time  to  withdraw  his  consent. 

Five  minutes  after,  a  courier  entered 
the  antechamber,  and  gave  a  letter  to  a 
page,  who  brought  it  to  the  regent. 

"Madame  Desroches,"  said  he,  looking 
at  the  writing,  and,  breaking  the  seal, 
read  as  follows : 

"  Monseigneur — The  young  lady  you 
left  in  my  charge  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  safety  here." 


"Bah,"  exclaimed  the  regent,  and 
then„  read    on— 

"  The  residence  in  the  town,  which  your 
highness  feared  for  her,  would  be  a  hun- 
dred times  better  than  isolation  ;  and  I 
do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  defend  h<i' 
as  I  would  wish,  and  as  I  ought." 

"Ouais,"  said  the  regent,  "it  seems 
something  is  the  matter." 

"  A  young  man,  who  had  written  to 
Mademoiselle  Helene  shortly  before  your 
arrival  3'esterday,  presented  himself  this 
morning  at  the  pavilion  ;  I  wished  to  re- 
fuse him  admittance,  but  mademoiselle  so 
peremptoril3'^  ordered  me  to  admit  him, 
and  to  retire,  that  in  her  look  and  tone  I 
recognized  the  blood  which  commands." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  regent,  "she  is, 
indeed,  my  daughter ;  but  who  can  this 
young  man  be  ?  Some  coxcomb  she  must 
have  seen  in  the  convent  parlor."  Then 
he  read  on : 

"  I  believe,  monseigneur,  that  this 
young  man  and  mademoiselle  have  met 
before.  I  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  listen, 
for  your  highness's  service,  and  in  spite  of 
the  double  door  I  once  heard  him  say,  '  To 
see  you  as  formerly.'  Will  3'our  royal 
highness  secure  me  against  this  danger, 
and  send  me  a  written  order  whicli  I  can 
use  to  shelter  myself  from  the  anger  of 
mademoiselle." 

"  Diable  !  "  exclaimed  the  regent,  "it 
cannot  be  a  love  affair  already  ;  brought 
up  in  the  only  convent  in  France  where 
men  never  pass  the  parlor.  No,  it  is  some 
foolish  fear  of  Madame  Desroches;  but 
let  us  see  what  else  she  writes." 

"P.  S. — I  have  just  been  to  the  hotel 
Tigre-Roj^al  for  information.  The  young 
man  arrived  j'esterday  evening  at  seven 
o'clock,  just  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  mademoiselle ;  he  came  by  the 
Bretagne  road,  that  is,  the  road  she  also 
came:  He  travels  under  the  name  of  M. 
de  Livry." 
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''Oh!"  said  the  reg-ent,  "this  looks 
like  a  concerted  plan.  Pardieu  !  Dubois 
would  laug-h  if  he  knew  this;  how  he 
would  talk  !  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  knows 
nothing-  of  it,  in  spite  of  his  police.  Hola  ! 
page." 

The  pag'e  who  had  broug-ht  the  letter 
entered. 

"  Where  is  the  messeng-er  from  Ram- 
bouillet?" 

''  He  is  waiting-  for  an  answer." 

"Give  him  this,  and  tell  him  to  start 
at  once." 

As  to  Dubois,  while  preparing  the  in- 
terview between  Gaston  and  the  false 
duke,  he  made  the  following-  calculation, 

"  I  hold  the  regent  both  by  himself  and 
his  daughter.  This  intrigue  of  his  is  either 
serious  or  not ;  if  it  be  not,  I  distress  her 
in  exaggerating  it.  If  it  be  serious,  I  have 
the  merit  of  having  discovered  it ;  but  I 
must  not  strike  both  blows  at  once.  First, 
I  must  save  the  duke,  then  his  daughter, 
and  there  will  be  two  rewards. — Is  that 
the  best?  —  Yes  —  the  duke  first  —  if  a 
young  girl  falls,  no  one  suffers,  if  a  man 
falls,  a  kingdom  is  lost,  lot  us  begin  with 
the  duke."  And  Dubois  dispatched  a 
courier  to  M.  de  Montaran  at  Nantes. 

M.  de  Montaran  was,  as  we  have  said, 
the  ancient  governor  of  Bretagne. 

As  to  Gaston,  his  plan  was  fixed. 
Ashamed  of  being  associated  with  a  man 
like  Jonquiere,  he  congratulated  himself 
that  he  was  now  to  communicate  with  the 
chief  of  the  enterprise,  and  resolved,  if 
he  also  appeared  base  and  venial,  to  re- 
turn and  take  counsel  with  his  friends  at 
Nantes.  As  to  Helene,  he  doubted  not ; 
he  knew  her  courage  and  her  love,  and 
that  she  would  die  rather  than  have  to 
blush  before  her  dearest  friend.  He  saw 
with  joj''  that  the  happiness  of  finding  a 
father  did  not  lead  her  to  forget  the  past, 
but  still  he  had  his  fears  as  to  this  m\"s- 
terious  paternit}^ ;  even  a  king  would  own 
such  a  daughter,  were  there  not  some  dis- 
graceful obstacle. 

Gaston  dressed  himself  carefully ;  there 
is  a  coquetr}'  in  danger  as  well  as  in  pleas- 
ure, and  he  embellished  his  youth  with 
every  advantage  of  costume. 

The  regent,  by  Dubois's  advice,  dressed 


in  black  velvet  and  half  hid  his  face  in  an 
immense  cravat  of  Mechlin  lace. 

The  interview  was  to  take  place  in  a 
house  belonging  to  the  regent,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg- Saint  Germain  :  he  arrived  there  at 
five  o'clock,  as  night  was  falling. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MONSEIGNEUR,    WE   ARE   BRETONS. 

Gaston  remained  in  the  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  dressed  himself  care- 
fully, as  we  have  said,  while  Tapin  con- 
tinued his  apprenticeship.  By  the  evening 
he  knew  how  to  measure  a  pint  as  well  as 
his  predecessor,  and  even  better ;  for  he 
thought  that  in  the  compensation  which 
would  be  given  to  Bourguignon,  waste 
would  be  considered,  and  that  therefore 
the  less  waste  the  better  ;  so  the  morn- 
ing's customer  on  her  return  got  badl}^ 
served,  and  went  off  disgusted. 

"When  his  toilet  was  finished,  Gaston 
began  to  inspect  La  Jonquiere's  library, 
and  found  it  composed  of  three  sets  of 
books ;  theatrical  books,  obscene  books, 
and  arithmetical  books. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  a  man  en- 
tered, introduced  by  Tapin,  who  went  out 
directl3'',  and  left  him  alone  with  Gaston. 
The  man  announced  that  Captain  La  Jon- 
quiere, not  being  able  to  return,  had  sent 
him  in  his  stead.  Gaston  demanding 
proof,  the  man  showed  a  letter  in  the 
same  terms  and  the  same  writing  as  the 
specimen  Gaston  had  received,  and  then 
the  half  coin,  after  which  Gaston  made 
no  difficult}'^  as  to  following  him,  and  both 
got  into  a  carefull.y  closed  carriage.  The}"" 
crossed  the  Pont-Neuf,  and.  in  the  Rue 
du  Bac,  stopped  at  the  courtyard  of  a 
pavilion ;  then  the  man  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  paper  bearing  the  chevalier's 
name  as  the  third  signal  of  i^ecognition. 

Gaston  and  his  companion  alighted, 
ascended  the  four  steps  of  the  doorwaj^ 
and  entered  a  large  circular  corridor  sur- 
rounding the  pavilion.  Gaston  looked 
round  and  saw  that  his  guide  had  dis- 
appeared, and  that  he  was  alone. 

His  heart  beat  quickly.  He  was  about 
to  face,  not  the  tool,  but  the  master  and 
originator  of  the  whole  plot,  the  reprcsen- 
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tative  of  a  king  ;  he  was  to  play  a  kingdom 
against  a  kingdom. 

A  bell  sounded  within. 

Gaston  almost  trembled.  He  looked  in 
a  glass  and  saw  that  he  was  pale ;  a 
thousand  new  ideas  assailed  him ;  the 
door  opened,  and  La  Jonquiere  appeared. 

"Come,  chevalier,"  said  he,  "'we  are 
expected." 

Gaston  advanced  with  a  firm  step. 

They  found  a  man  seated  in  an  arm- 
^  chair,  his  back  turned  to  the  door.  A 
single  light,  placed  on  a  table  and  cov- 
ered with  a  shade,  lighted  onW  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  :  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders were  in  shadow. 

Gaston  thought  the  face  noble,  and 
understood  at  once  that  this  was  a  man 
of  worth,  and  no  La  Jonquiere.  The 
mouth  was  benevolent  and  the  e\'es  large, 
bold,  and  firm,  like  those  of  a  king  or  a 
bird  of  prey  ;  deep  thought  was  written 
on  his  brow,  prudence  and  some  degree 
of  firmness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face  ; 
all  this,  however,  in  the  half-darkness,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Mechlin  cravat. 

"  At  least  this  is  an  eagle,"  thought  he, 
"the  other  was  but  a  raven." 

Gaston  bowed  silently,  and  the  un- 
known, rising,  went  and  leaned  against 
the  chimney. 

''Monsieur  is  the  person  of  whom  I 
spoke  to  your  excellency,"  said  La  Jon- 
quiere, ''M.  le  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chan- 
lay." 

The  unknown  bowed  silently. 

''Mordieu!"  whispered  Dubois  in  his 
ear,  "  if  you  do  not  speak  he  will  not  say 
anything." 

"  This  gentleman  comes  from  Bretagne, 
I  believe,"  said  the  duke,  coldly, 

"Yes,  monsieur;  but  will  your  excel- 
lency pardon  me.  Captain  la  Jonquiere 
has  told  xay  name,  but  I  have  not  been 
told  jT'ours.  Excuse  my  rudeness,  mon- 
seigneur:  it  is  not  I  who  speak,  it  is  my 
province,  which  sends  me.'" 

"You  are  right,  monsieur,"  said  La 
Jonquiere,  quickh',  taking  from  a  port- 
folio on  the  table  a  paper,  at  the  bottom 
I  of  which  w^as  a  large  signature  with  the 
seal  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
"  Here  is  the  name,"  said  he. 


"  Due  d'Olivares,"  read  Gaston. 

Then  turning  to  him,  he  bowed  respect- 
fully. 

"And  now,  monsieur,"  said  the  duke, 
"you  will  not,  I  presume,  hesitate  to 
speak," 

"  I  thought  I  had  first  to  listen,"  said 
Gaston,  still  on  the  defensive. 

"  True  :  but,  remember,  it  is  a  dialogue  ; 
each  one  speaks  in  turn," 

"'  Monseigneur,  you  do  me  too  much 
honor,  and  I  will  set  the  example  of  con- 
fidence," 

"'  I  listen,  monsieur." 

"Monseigneur,  the  states  of  Bre- 
tagne— " 

"  The  malcontents  of  Bretagne,"  in- 
terrupted the  regent  smiling,  in  spite  of 
a  sign  from  Dubois. 

"The  malcontents  are  so  numerous," 
replied  Gaston,  "that  they  ma}'^  be  con- 
sidered the  representatives  of  the  prov- 
ince :  however,  I  will  employ  the  word 
your  excellency  points  out ;  the  malcon- 
tents of  Bretagne  have  sent  me  to  3'ou, 
monseigneur,  to  learn  the  intentions  of 
Spain  in  this  affair," 

"  First  let  us  learn  those  of  Bretagne." 

"  Monseigneur,  Spain  may  count  on  us  ; 
we  pledge  our  word,  and  Breton  loyalty 
is  proverbial." 

"'  But  what  do  you  promise  ?  " 

"To  second  the  efforts  of  the  French 
nobility," 

"But  are  you  not  French  ?  " 

"Monseigneur,  we  are  Bretons.  Bre- 
tagne, reunited  to  France  by  a  treaty, 
may  look  on  herself  as  separated  from 
the  moment  when  France  no  longer  re- 
spects the   rights  of  that  treatj^." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  the  old  storj'  of  Anne 
de  Bretagne's  contract.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  that  contract  was  signed,  monsieur," 

The  false  La  Jonquiere  pushed  the 
regent  violently. 

"What  matter,"  said  Gaston,  "if  each 
one  of  us  has  it  bv  heart  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

MONSIEUR     ANDRE. 

"  You   said    that   the   Breton   nobility 
were   ready  to  second  the  French  nobil- 
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\ty  :  now,  what  do  the  French  nobility 
want  ?  " 

''  They  desire,  in  case  of  his  majesty's 
death,  to  place  the  king-  of  Spain  on  the 
throne  of  France,  as  sole  heir  of  Louis 
XIV." 

"Very  g-ood,  very  g-ood,"  said  La  Jon- 
quiere,  taking-  snuff  with  an  air  of  extreme 
satisfaction. 

''But,"  said  the  reg-ent,  "the  king  is 
not  dead,  although  you  speak  almost  as 
if  he  were." 

"  The  Grand  Dauphin,  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  and  their  chil- 
dren, disappeared  in  a  deplorable  man- 
ner." The  regent  turned  pale  with  anger; 
Dubois  coughed. 

"Then  they  reckon  on  the  king's  death  ?" 

"Generally,  monseigneur." 

"  Then  that  explains  how  the  king  of 
Spain  hopes,  in  spite  of  the  renunciation 
of  his  rights,  to  mount  the  throne  of 
France.  But,  among  the  people  attached 
to  the  regency,  he  may  meet  with  some 
opposition." 

The  false  Spaniard  involuntarily  ling- 
ered on  these  words. 

"Monseigneur,"  replied  the  chevalier, 
"this  case  also  has  been  foreseen." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Dubois,  "  this  has  been 
foreseen.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  monseig- 
neur,  that  the  Bretons  were  valuable  to 
us.     Continue,  monsieur,  continue." 

In  spite  of  this  invitation,  Gaston  was 
silent. 

"Well,  monsieur,"  said  the  pretended 
duke,  "I  am  listening." 

"  This  secret  is  not  mine,  monseig- 
neur." 

"Then,"  said  the  duke,  "I  have  not 
the  confidence  of  your  chiefs?  " 

"On  the  contrary,  3'ou  alone  have  it." 

"  I  understand,  monsieur  ;  but  the  cap- 
tain is  my  friend,  and  I  answer  for  him  as 
for  myself." 

"My  instructions  are,  monseigneur,  to 
speak  to  3'ou  alone." 

"  But,  I  tell  3'ou,  I  answer  for  the  cap- 
tain." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Gaston,  bowing, 
"  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say." 

"You  hear,  captain,"  said  the  regent; 
"have  the  kindness  to  leave  us  alone." 


"Yes,  monseigneur;  I  have  but  two 
words  to  say  to  you." 

Gaston  drew  back. 

"Monseigneur,"  whispered  Dubois, 
"press  him  hard — get  out  the  whole 
affair — you  will  never  have  such  another 
chance.  What  do  you  think  of  our 
Breton  ?  " 

"  A  noble  fellow  ;  eyes  full  of  intelli- 
gencb  and  a  fine  head." 

"'  So  much  the  better  for  cutting  it  off." 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"Nothing,  monseigneur;  I  am  exactly 
of  your  opinion.  M.  de  Chanla}'^,  your 
humble  servant ;  some  might  be  angry 
that  you  would  not  speak  before  tliem, 
but  I  am  not  proud,  and,  provided  all 
things  turn  out  as  I  expect,  I  do  not 
care  for  the  means." 

Chanlay  bowed. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  regent,  when 
Dubois  had  closed  the  door,  "  we  are 
alone,  and  I  am  listening.  Speak — ^you 
understand  my  impatience." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur.  You  are  doubt- 
less surprised  that  j^ou  have  not  3'et  re- 
ceived from  Spain  a  certain  dispatch 
which  3"ou  were  to  send  to  Cardinal  Olo- 
croni  ?  " 

"  True,  monsieur,"  said  the  regent, 
dissembling   with   difficulty. 

"I  will  explain  the  delay.  The  mes- 
senger who  should  have  brought  this  dis- 
patch fell  ill,  and  has  not  left  Madrid. 
The  Baron  de  Valef,  my  friend,  who  was 
in  Spain,  offered  himself  ;  and,  after  three 
or  four  day's  hesitation,  at  length — as  he 
was  a  man  alread}^  tried  in  Cellamare's 
conspiracy — they  trusted  him." 

"In  fact,"  said  the  regent,  "the  Baron 
de  Valef  narrowly  escaped  Dubois's  emis- 
saries ;  it  needed  some  courage  to  renew 
such  a  work.  I  know  that  when  the  re- 
gent saw  Madame  de  Maine  and  Cella- 
mare  arrested  ;  Richelieu,  Polignac,  Male- 
zieux,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  in  the 
Bastille  ;  and  that  wretched  Lagrange- 
Chancel  at  the  Sainte  Marguerite,  he 
thought  all  was  finished." 

"  You  see  he  was  mistaken,  monseig- 
neur." 

"  But  do  not  these  Breton  conspirators 
fear  that  in  thus  rising  the3'  may  sacri- 
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flee   the  heads  of  the  Paris  conspirators 
whom  the  regent  has  in  liis  power  ?  " 

"They  hope  to  save  tliera,  or  die  with 
them." 

"  How  save  them  ?  " 

''  Let  us  return  to  tlie  dispatcli,  if  3'ou 
please,  monseig-iicur  ;  here  it  is." 

The  regent  took  the  paper,  but  seeing 
the  address  to  his  excellency  the  Due 
d'Olivares,  laid  it  on  the  table  unopened. 
Strange  inconsistency''  !  Tliis  man  opened 
two  hundred  letters  a  day  by  his  spies ;  it 
is  true  that  then  he  dealt  with  a  Thorey 
or  a  Dubois,  and  not  with  a  Clievalier  de 
Chanlay. 

"Well,  monseigneur,"  said  Gaston. 

"You  know,  doubtless,  what  this  dis- 
patch contains,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Not  word  for  word,  perhaps ;  but  I 
know  what  was  arranged." 

"  Well,  tell  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
how  far  3'ou  are  admitted  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet." 

"When  the  regent  is  got  rid  of,"  said 
Gaston,  without  noticing  the  slight  start 
which  his  interlocutor  gave  at  these 
words,  "the  Due  de  Maine  will  be  pro- 
visionally recognized  in  his  place.  The 
Due  de  Maine  will  at  once  break  the 
treat}'  of  the  quadruple  alliance  signed 
by  that  wretch  Dubois." 

"I  wish  La  Jonquiere  had  been  here  to 
hear  j'ou  speak  thus;  it  would  have  pleased 
him.     Go  on,  monsieur." 

"  The  pretender  will  start  with  a  fleet 
for  the  English  shore ;  Prussia,  Sweden, 
and  Russia  will  then  be  engaged  with 
Holland  ;  the  empire  will  profit  by  this 
war  to  retake  Naples  and  Sicil.y,  to  which 
it  lays  claim  through  the  house  of  Suabia  ; 
the  Grand  Duch}'  of  Tuscany  will  be  as- 
sured to  the  second  son  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  the  Catholic  low  countries  will  be 
re-united  to  France,  Sardinia  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Commaehio  to  the  pope. 
France  will  be  the  soul  of  the  great  league 
of  the  south  against  the  north,  and,  if 
Louis  XV.  dies,  Philip  V.  will  be  crowned 
king  of  half  the  world." 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that,"  said  the  re- 
gent, "and  this  is  Cellamare's  conspiracy 
renewed.  But  you  used  a  phrase  I  did 
not  understand." 


"Which,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  You  said,  when  the  regent  is  got  rid 
of.     How  is  lie  to  be  got  rid  of  ?  " 

•'The  old  plan  was,  as  you  know,  to 
carry  him  off  to  tlie  prison  of  Saragossa, 
or  the  fortress  of  Toledo." 

"  Yes ;  and  the  plan  failed  through  ihe 
duke's  watchfulness." 

"  It  was  impracticable — a  thousand  ob- 
stacles opposed  it.  How  was  it  possible 
to  take  such  a  prisoner  across  France  ?  " 

"It  was  difficult,"  said  the  duke ;  "I 
never  undei-stood  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan.     I  am  glad  to  find  it  modified." 

"  Monseigneur,  it  would  be  possible  to 
seduce  guards,  to  escape  fi-om  a  prison  or 
a  fortress,  to  return  to  France,  retake  a 
lost  power,  and  punish  those  who  had 
executed  this  abduction.  Philip  V.  and 
Alberoni  have  nothing  to  fear ;  his  ex- 
cellenc}'  the  Due  d'Olivares  regains  the 
frontier  in  safet}' ;  and,  while  half  the  con- 
spirators escape,  the  other  half  pay  for 
all." "  However — " 

"  Monseigneur,  we  have  the  example  of 
the  last  conspiracy'  before  our  e^'es,  and 
3'ou  yourself  named  those  who  are  in  the 
Bastille." 

"What  3'ou  say  is  most  logical,"  re- 
plied the  duke. 

"  While,  on  the  contrary',  in  getting  rid 
of  the  regent — "  continued  the  chevalier. 

"  Yes ;  you  prevent  his  return.  It  is 
possible  to  return  from  a  prison,  but  not 
from  a  tomb — that  is  what  3'ou  would 
say?" 

"Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  Gaston, 
with  a  somewhat  tremulous  voice. 

"Now  I  understand  your  mission.  You 
come  to  Paris  to  make  away  with  the  re- 
gent ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"'  Explain  ^-ourself." 

"  We  were  five  Breton  gentlemen, 
forming  a  small  party  or  league  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  association,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  majorit}'  should 
decide  on  our  plans." 

•'  I  understand,  and  tlie  majority  de- 
cided that  the  regent  should  be  assassi- 
nated." 

"Yes,  monseigneur,  four  were  for  as- 
sassination, and  one  against  it." 
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"And  that  one?" 

"  If  I  lose  your  excellency's  confidence 
I  must  own  that  I  was  that  one." 

''But,  then,  why  are  you  to  accomplish 
a  design  you  disapprove?" 

"  Chance  was  to  decide  the  one  who 
should  strike  the  blow." 

"And  the  lot?" 

"Fell  on  me,  monseigneur." 

''  Wh}'-  did  you  not  refuse  ?  " 

"  The  ballot  was  without  names,  no  one 
knew  my  vote.  I  sliould  have  been  taken 
for  a  coward." 

"  And  you  came  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  For  the  task  imposed  on  me." 

"  Reckoning-  on  me  ?  '• 

"  As  on  an  enemj^  of  the  reg-ent,  for  aid 
in  accomplishing  an  enterprise  which  not 
only  concerns  the  interests  of  Spain,  but 
which  will  save  our  friends  from  the 
Bastille." 

"Do  they  run  as  much  dang-er  as  you 
believe  ?  " 

"  Death  hovers  over  them  ;  the  regent 
has  proofs,  and  has  said  of  M.  de  Riche- 
lieu that  if  he  had  four  heads  he  has 
wherewith  to  condemn  them  all." 

"  He  said  that  in  a  moment  of  passion." 

"  What,  monseig-neur,  you  defend  the 
duke — you  tremble  when  a  man  devotes 
himself  to  save,  not  only  his  accomplices, 
but  two  kingdoms — you  hesitate  to  accept 
that  devotion." 

"If  you  fail!" 

"  Everything-  has  its  g-ood  and  evil  side; 
if  the  happiness  of  being-  the  savior  of  a 
country  is  lost,  the  honor  of  being-  a  mar- 
tyr to  its  cause  is  g-ained." 

"But  remember,  in  facilitating-  your 
access  to  the  regent,  I  become  your  ac- 
complice." 

"Does  that  frighten  you,  monseig-- 
neur  ?  " 

"  Certainl}',  for  you  being-  arrested — " 

"  Well — I  being-  arrested  ?  " 

"  They  may  force  from  you,  hy  means 
of  tortures,  the  names  of  those — " 

Gaston's  reply  was  a  smile  of  supreme 
disdain. 

"  You  are  a  foreig-ner  and  a  Spaniard, 
monseig-neur,"  said  he,  "  and  do  not  know 
what  a  French  gentleman  is,  therefore  I 
pardon  you." 


"  Then  I  may  reckon  on  3'^our  silence  ?  " 

"Pontcalec,  Du  Couedic,  Talliouet,  and 
Montlouis,  doubted  me  for  an  instant,  and 
have  since  apologized  to  me  for  doing  so." 

"Well,  monsieur,  I  will  think  seri- 
ously of  what  3'ou  have  said,  but  in  your 
place — " 

"'  In  my  place?  " 

"  I  would  renounce  this  enterprise." 

"I  wish  I  had  never  entered  into  it, 
monseigneur,  I  own,  for  since  I  did  so  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  my  life, 
but  I  am  hi  it,  and  must  accomplish  it." 

"  Even  if  I  refuse  to  second  you  ?  " 

"The  Breton  committee  have  provided 
for  that  emergenc}'." 

"  And  decided — " 

"To  do  without  3'ou." 

"  Then  your  resolution — " 

"Is  irrevocable." 

"I  have  said  all  I  had  to  say,"  replied 
the  regent,  "  since  you  are  determined  to 
pursue  your  undertaking." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Gaston,  "you 
seem  to  wish  to  retire." 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to 
me  ?  "  . 

"Not  to-day;  to-morrow,  or  the  da,y 
after." 

"You  have  the  captain  as  go-between — 
when  he  gives  me  notice  I  will  receive  you 
with  pleasure." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Gaston  flrml}'-, 
and  with  a  noble  air,  "  let  me  speak 
freel3^  We  should  have  no  go-between; 
you  and  I  —  so  evidently  separated  by 
rank  and  station — are  equal  before  the 
scaffold  which  threatens  us.  I  have  even 
a  superiority  over  you,  since  I  run  the 
greater  danger;  however,  you  are  now, 
monseigneur,  a  conspirator,  like  the  Chev- 
alier de  Chanlay,  with  this  difference : 
that  you  have  the  right — being  the  chief — 
to  see  his  head  fall  before  j^ours — let  me, 
then,  treat  as  an  equal  with  your  excel- 
lency, and  see  you  when  it  is  necessary." 

The  reg-ent  thought  for  a  moment. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  "this  house  is 
not  my  residence ;  you  understand  I  do 
not  receive  man.y  at  m3^  house  :  since  the 
war,  my  position  is  precarious  and  deli- 
cate in  France ;  Cellaniare  is  in  prison  at 
Blois ;   I  am  only  a  sort  of  consul — good 
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as  a  hostage — I  cannot  use  too  many  pre- 
cautions." 

The  reg-ent  lied  with  a  painful  effort. 

''Write,  then,  poste  restante  to  M.  An- 
dre, 3'^ou  must  name  the  time  at  which 
you  wish  to  see  me,  and  I  will  be  there." 

''Throu.£?h  the  post?"  asked  Gaston. 

"  Yes,  it  is  onl^'  a  delay  of  three  hours  ; 
at  each  post  a  man  will  watch  for  your 
letter,  and  bring"  it  to  me  when  it  arrives; 
three  hours  after  you  can  come  here." 

"Your  excellenc}''  forg-ets,"  said  Gas- 
ton, laughing",  ''  that  I  do  not  know  where 
I  am,  in  what  street,  at  what  number  ;  I 
came  by  night.  Stay,  let  us  do  better 
than  that ;  j'ou  asked  for  time  to  reflect, 
take  till  to-morrow  morning",  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  send  for  me.  We  must  arrange  a 
plan  beforehand,  that  it  may  not  fail,  like 
those  plans  where  a  carriage  or  a  shower 
of  rain  disconcerts  everything." 

"That  is  a  good  idea,"  said  the  regent ; 
"  to-morrow,  then,  at  eleven  o'clock,  you 
shall  be  fetched,  and  we  will  then  have  no 
secrets  from  each  other." 

Gaston  bowed  and  retired.  In  the  an- 
techamber he  found  the  guide  who  brought 
him,  but  he  noticed  that  in  leaving  the^^ 
crossed  a  garden  which  they  had  not 
passed  through  on  entering,  and  went  out 
by  a  different  door.  At  this  door  the 
carriage  waited,  and  it  quickly  arrived 
at  the  Rue  des  Bourdonnais. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE  FAUBOURG   SAINT  ANTOINE. 

No  more  illusion  for  the  chevalier.  In 
a  day  or  two  he  might  be  called  to  his 
work. 

The  Spanish  envoy  had  deeph'  im- 
pressed Gaston  —  there  was  about  him 
an  air  of  gi-eatness  which  surprised  him. 

A  strange  circumstance  passed  across 
his  mind  ;  there  was,  between  his  fore- 
head and  e3^es  and  those  of  Helene,  one 
of  those  vague  and  distant  likenesses 
which  seem  almost  like  the  incoherence 
of  a  dream.  Gaston,  without  knowing 
why,  associated  these  two  faces  in  his 
memor\',  and  could  not  separate  them. 
As  he  was  about  to  lie  down,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  a   horse's    feet  sounded   in 


the  street,  the  hotel  door  opened,  and 
Gaston  heard  an  animated  conversation  ; 
but  soon  the  door  was  clo-sed,  the  noise 
ceased,  and  he  slept  as  a  man  sleeps  at 
five-and-twentj',  even  if  he  be  a  conspir- 
ator. 

However,  Gaston  was  not  mistaken ; 
a  horse  had  arrived,  and  a  cotiversation 
had  taken  place.  A  peasant  from  Ram- 
bouillct  brought  in  haste  a  note  from  a 
young  and  prettj'  woman  to  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Chanla3%  Hotel  Muids  d 'Amour. 

We  can  imagine  who  the  3'oung  and 
prett}'^  woman  was. 

Tapin  took  the  letter,  looked  at  it,  then, 
taking  off  his  apron,  left  the  charge  of 
the  hotel  to  one  of  his  servants,  and  went 
off  to  Dubois. 

'"Oh,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  'Met  us 
sec  ;  a  letter  !  " 

He  unsealed  it  skillfully  b^- aid  of  steam, 
and,  on  reading  it,  seemed  pleased. 

"  Good  !  excellent !  Let  them  alone  to 
go  their  own  way ;  we  hold  the  reins,  and 
can  stop  them  when  we  like."  Then, 
turning  to  Tapin,  he  gave  him  the  letter, 
which  he  had  resealed.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
"  deliver  the  letter." 

"When?"  asked  Tapin. 

"  At  once." 

Tapin  stepped  toward  the  door. 

"No,  stop,"  said  Dubois;  "to-morrow 
morning  will  be  soon  enough." 

"Now,"  said  Tapin,  "  maj- 1  make  an 
observation  ?  " 

"  Speak." 

"As  monseigneur's  agent,  I  gain  three 
crowns  a  day." 

"  Well,  is  not  that  enough,  30U  scoun- 
drel ?  " 

"  It  was  enough  as  agent.  I  do  not 
complain,  but  it  is  not  enough  as  wine- 
merchant.     Oh,  the  horrid  trade  !" 

"  Drink  and  amuse  j'ourself." 

"  Since  I  have  sold  wine  I  hate  it." 

"  Because  j-ou  see  how  it  is  made ; 
but  drink  champagne,  muscat,  anything  : 
Bourguignon  pays.  Apropos,  he  has  had 
a  real  attack;  so  your  lie  was  only  an 
affair  of  chronology'." 

"Indeed." 

"Xes,  fear  lias  caused  it;  j'ou  want  to 
inherit  his  sroods  ?  " 
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"  No,  no;  the  trade  is  not  amusing-." 

"  Well,  I  will  add  three  crowns  a  day 
to  3^our  pay  while  you  are  there,  and  I 
will  g-ive  the  shop  to  your  eldest  daug-hter. 
Bring-  me  such  letters  often,  and  you  shall 
be  welcome." 

Tapin  returned  to  the  hotel,  but  w-aited 
for  the  morning-  to  deliver  the  letter. 

At  six  o'clock,  hearing-  Gaston  moving-, 
he  entered,  and  gave  him  the  note. 

This  was  what  it  contained : 

"  My  Friend — I  think  of  your  advice, 
and  that  perhaps  you  were  rig-ht  at  last, 
I  fear.  A  carriage  has  just  arrived — 
Madame  Desroches  orders  departure — I 
tried  to  resist — thej^  shut  me  up  in  my 
room  ;  fortunately,  a  peasant  passed  by 
to  water  his  horse  ;  I  have  g-iven  him  two 
louis,and  he  promised  to  take  3'ou  this  note. 
I  hear  the  last 'preparations — in  two  hours 
we  leave  for  Paris. 

"  On  rcij  arrival,  1  will  send  j^ou  my 
address,  if  I  have  to  jump  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  bring  it. 

"Be  assured,  the  woman  who  loves  you 
will  remain  worthy  of  herself  and  you." 

'"'  Ah,  Helene  I  "  cried  Gaston  ;  "I  was 
not  deceived.  Eig-ht  o'clock,  but  she  must 
have  arrived.  Why  was  not  this  letter 
brought  to  me  at  once  ?  " 

"You  were  asleep,  monsieur.  I  waited 
your  awaking." 

There  was  no  reply  to  be  made.  Gaston 
thought  he  would  go  and  watch  at  the 
barrier,  as  Helene  might  not  have  arrived. 
He  dressed  quicklj',  and  set  out,  after 
saying  to  Tapin  : 

"  If  Captain  La  Jonquiere  comes  here, 
say  I  shall  be  back  at  nine." 

While  Gaston  waits  uselessly  for  Helene, 
let  us  look  back. 

We  saw  the  regent  receive  Madame 
Desroches'  letter  and  send  a  reply.  In- 
deed, it  was  necessary  to  remove  Helene 
from  the  attempts  of  this  M.  de  Livry. 

But  who  could  he  be?  Dubois  alone 
could  tell.     So  when  Dubois  appeared — 

"Dubois,"  said  the  regent,  "  who  is  M. 
de  Livry,  of  Nantes  ?  " 

"  Livr\' — Livry,"  said  he.     "Stay!" 


"Yes,  Livry." 

"  Who  knows  such  a  name  ?  Send  for 
M.  d'Hozier." 

"Idiot!" 

"But,  monseigneur,  I  do  not  study 
genealogies.  I  am  an  unworthj'^  ple- 
beian." 

"A  truce  to  this  folly." 

"Diable!  it  seems  monseigneur  is  in 
earnest  about  these  Livrys.  Are  3'ou 
going  to  give  the  order  to  one  of  them  ? 
because,  in  that  case,  I  will  try  and  find 
a  noble  origin." 

"Go  to  the  devil,  and  send  me  Noce." 

Dubois  smiled,  and  went  out, 

Noce  quickly  appeared.  He  was  a  man 
about  forty,  distinguished-looking,  tall^ 
handsome,  cold  and  wittj'^,  one  of  the 
regent's  most  faithful  and  favorite 
friends. 

"  Monseigneur  sent  for  me," 

"  Ah,  Noce,  good-da3\" 

"  Can  I  serve  your  roj^al  highness  in 
anything  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  lend  me  3' our  house  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St,  Antoine,  but  emptj',  and  care- 
fully arranged.  I  will  put  my  own  people 
in  it." 

"Is  it  to  be  for—?  " 

"  For  a  prude,  Noce." 

"The  houses  in  the  faubourg  have  a 
bad  name,  monseigneur." 

"  The  person  for  whom  I  require  it  does 
not  know  that ;  remember,  absolute  si- 
lence, Noce,  and  give  me  the  ke3's." 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour,  monseigneur. 
and  3^ou  shall  have  them." 

"  Adieu,  Noce,  3^our  hand  ;  no  sp3Mng, 
no  curiosity,  I  beg." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  am  going  to  hunt,  and 
shall  onl3'^  return  at  3'-our  pleasure." 

"Thanks;  adieu  till  to-morrow." 

The  regent  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Mad- 
ame Desroches,  sending  a  carriage  witli 
an  order  to  bring  Helene,  after  reading- 
her  the  letter  without  showing  it  to  her. 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

"  My  Daughter — On  reflection,  I  wish 
to  have  3'ou  near  me.  Therefore  follow 
Madame  Desroches  without  loss  of  time. 
On  3'our  arrival  at  Paris,  you  shall  hear 
from  me.         Your  affectionate  father." 
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Helene  resisted,  praj^ed,  wept,  but  was 
forced  to  obey.  She  profiled  by  a  moment 
of  solitude  to  write  to  Gaston,  as  we  liave 
seen.  Then  she  left  this  dwelling-  which 
had  become  dear  to  her,  for  there  she  had 
found  her  father  and  received  her  lover. 

As  to  Gaston,  he  waited  vainly  at  the 
barrier,  till,  giving- up  all  hope,  he  returned 
to  the  hotel.  As  he  crossed  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  eight  o'clock  struck. 

At  that  moment  Dubois  entered  the 
reg-ent's  bedchamber  with  a  portfolio 
under  his  arm,  and  a  triumphant  smile 
on  his  face. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE   ARTIST   AND   THE   POLITICIAN. 

"Ah!  it  is  you,  Dubois,"  exclaimed 
the  regent,  as  his  minister  entered. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  Dubois,  tak- 
ing out  some  papers.  "  Well,  what  do 
3'ou  sa}^  to  our  Bretons  now  ?  " 

"What  papers  are  those?"  asked  the 
regent,  who,  in  spite  of  the  preceding 
day's  conversation,  or  perhaps  because 
of  it,  felt  a  secret  sympathy  with  De 
Chanlay. 

''Oh,  nothing  at  all,  first  a  little  re- 
port of  what  passed  yesterday  evening 
between  M.  de  Chanla}'  and  his  excel- 
lenc}'  the  Due  d'Ohvares."  r  j 

"  You  listened,  then  ?  "  said  the  regent. 

"Pardieu,  monseigneur,  what  did  you 
expect  that  I  should  do?" 

"  And  you  heard  ?  " 

'•  All.  What  do  you  think  of  his  Cath- 
olic majestj^'s  pretensions  ?  " 

''  I  think  that  perhaps  they  use  his 
name  without  his  consent." 

"'  And  Cardinal  Alberoni  ?  Tudieu  ! 
monseigneur,  how  nicel}'  they  manage 
Europe  :  the  pretender  in  England;  Prus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Russia  tearing  Holland 
to  pieces;  the  empire  recovering  Sicily 
and  Naples ;  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
can}' for  Philip  the  Fifth's  son ;  Sardinia 
for  the  king  of  Savoy ;  Commanchio  for 
the  pope  ;  France  for  Spain  :  realh%  this 
plan  is  somewhat  grand,  to  emanate  from 
the  brain  of  a  bell-ringer." 

"All    smoke!    these  prospects,"    said 
the  duke  ;  "  mere  dreams." 
P— Vol.  VI. 


*'And  the  Breton  league,  is  that  all 
smoke?  " 

••  I  am  forced  to  own  that  that  really 
exists." 

'•  And  the  dagger  of  our  conspirator  ; 
is  that  a  dream  ?  " 

"  No;  it  even  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
be  vigorously  handled." 

"Peste!  monseigneur,  you  complained 
in  the  other  plot  that  \'ou  found  none  but 
rose-water  conspirators.  Well,  this  time 
I  hope  3'ou  are  better  pleased.  These 
fellows  strike  hard." 

"Do  3'ou  know,"  said  the  regent, 
thoughtfulh'-,  "that  the  Chevalier  de 
Chanlay  is  of  an  energetic  and  vigorous 
nature." 

"  Ah,  the  next  thing  will  be,  you  will 
conceive  a  great  admiration  for  this  fel- 
low. I  know,  monseigneur,  that  you  are 
capable  of  it." 

"  How  is  it  that  a  prince  always  finds 
such  natures  among  his  enemies,  and  not 
among  friends  ?  " 

"Because,  monseigneur,  hatred  is  a 
passion,  and  devotion  often  onl}'  a  weak- 
ness ;  but  if  you  Avill  descend  from  the 
height  of  philosophy  and  deign  to  a  simple 
act,  namely'',  to  give  me  two  signatures — " 

"  What  signatures  ?  "  asked  the  regent. 

"  First,  there  is  a  captain  to  be  made  a 
major." 

"  Captain  la  Jonquiere  ?  " 

"Oh,  no;  as  to  him,  we'll  hang  him 
when  we  have  done  with  him ;  but  mean- 
while, we  must  treat  him  with  care." 

"'  Who,  then,  is  this  captain  ?  " 

"A  brave  ofiB.cer  whom  monseigneur 
eight  da^'s,  or  rather  eight  nights  ago, 
met  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Ah,  I  see  I  must  aid  your  memory  a 
little,  monseigneur,  since  you  have  such 
a  bad  one." 

"  Speak,  one  can  never  get  at  the  truth 
with  you." 

"In  two  words,  eight  nights  ago  3'ou 
went  out  disguised  as  a  musketeer 
through  the  little  door  in  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, accompanied  b\'  Noce  and  Simiane." 

"It  is  true ;  what  passed  in  the  Rue 
St.  ^onore?" 

"  Do  3^ou  wish  to  know,  monseigneur  ?  " 
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"I  do." 

'•'  I  can  refuse  yow  nothing"." 

"Speak,  then." 

"  You  supped  at  the  house — that  house, 
monseig-neur." 

"Still  with  Noce  and  Simiane  ?  " 

"  No,  monseig-neur,  tete-a-tete.  Noce 
and  Simiane  supped  too,  but  separatel3\ 
You  supped,  then,  and  were  at  table, 
Avhen  a  brave  officer,  who  probably  mis- 
took the  door,  knocked  so  obstinately  at 
yours,  that  3^ou  became  impatient,  and 
handled  the  unfortunate  who  disturbed 
you  somewhat  roughh',  but  he,  who,  it 
seems,  was  not  of  an  enduring  nature, 
took  out  his  sword,  whereupon  you,  mon- 
seigneur,  who  never  look  twice  before 
committing-  a  folly,  drew  j'^our  rapier  and 
tried  your  skill  with  the  oflScer." 

"And  the  result?"  asked  the  regent. 

"Was,  that  3'ou  g-ot  a  scratch  on  the 
shoulder,  in  return  for  Avhich  you  be- 
stowed on  your  adversar}^  a  sword-thrust 
in  the  breast." 

"But  it  was  not  dangerous?"  asked 
the  regent,  anxiousl.y. 

"  No  ;  fortunately  the  blade  glided 
along"  the  ribs." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"But  that  is  not  all." 

"How?" 

"  It  appears  that  you  owed  the  officer 
a  special  g-rudge." 

"  I  had  never  seen  him." 

"  Princes  strike  from  a  distance." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  This  officer  had  been  a  captain  for 
eight  years,  when,  on  your  hig-hness's 
coming  into   power,  he  was   dismissed." 

"Then  I  suppose  he  deserved  it." 

"Ah,  monseig-neur,  you  would  make  us 
out  as  infallible  as  the  pope  !  " 

"He  must  have  committed  some  cow- 
ardl3^  act." 

"'  He  is  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in 
the  service." 

"  Some  infamous  act  then  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  most  honest  fellow  breath- 
ing." 

"Then  this  is  an  injustice  to  be  re- 
paired." 

"  Exactly  ;  and  that  is  wh}-^  I  prepared 
this  major's  brevet." 


"Give  it  to  me,  Dubois,  you  have  some 
good  in  you  sometimes." 

A  diabolical  smile  passed  over  Dubois's 
face  as  he  drew  from  his  portfolio  a 
second  paper. 

The  regent  w^atched  him  uneasiU\ 

"  What  is  that  paper  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Monseigneur,  you  have  repaired  an 
act  of  injustice,  now  do  an  act  of  jus- 
tice." 

"The  order  to  arrest  the  Chevalier 
Gaston  de  Chanlay,  and  place  him  in 
the  Bastille,"  cried  the  reg-ent.  "Ah! 
I  see  now  why  you  bribed  me  w'ith  a  good 
action ;  but  stay,  this  requires  reflection." 

"Do  3'ou  think  I  propose  to  you  an 
abuse  of  power,  monseigneur  ? "  asked 
Dubois,   laughing". 

"No,  but  yet—" 

"  Monseigneur,  "  continued  Dubois, 
"when  we  have  in  our  hands  the  g"ov- 
ernment  of  a  kingdom,  the  thing  most 
necessary  is,  to  g-overn." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  the 
master." 

"To  reward,  yes;  but  on  condition  of 
punishing — the  balance  of  justice  is  de- 
stroyed, monseig-neur,  if  an  eternal  and 
blind  mercy  w^eig-hs  down  one  of  the 
scales.  To  act  as  you  always  wish,  and 
often  do,  is  not  g-ood,  but  weak.  What 
is  the  reward  of  virtue,  if  you  do  not 
punish  vice  ?  " 

"  Then,"  said  the  regent,  the  more  im- 
patiently that  he  felt  he  was  defending" 
a  bad  though  g"enerous  cause,  "if  you 
wished  me  to  be  severe,  you  should  not 
have  brought  about  an  interview  between 
me  and  this  3"0ung  man  ;  3'ou  should  not 
have  given  me  the  opportunity'-  of  appre- 
ciating" his  worth,  but  have  allowed  me 
to  suppose  him  a  common   conspirator." 

"'  Yes ;  and  now,  because  he  presented 
himself  to  your  hig"hness  under  a  romantic 
guise,  your  artistic  imagination  runs  awa,y 
with  you.  Diable  !  monseigneur,  there  is 
a  time  for  everj'^thing  ;  so  chemistry  with 
Hubert,  engraving  with  Audran,  music 
with  Lafare,  make  love  with  the  whole 
world — but  politics  with  me." 

"Mon  Dieu  !  "  said  the  regent,  "is  it 
worth  while  to  defend  a  life,  watched, 
tortured,  calumniated  as  mine  is  ? " 
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"  But  it  is  not  your  life  you  are  defend- 
ing-,   monseig-ncur ;    consider,    among    all 
these  calumnies  which   pursue  you,  and 
against  which  Heaven  knows  3'ou  should 
be  steeled  by  this  time  ;  j'our  most  bitter 
enemies  have  never  accused  you  of  cow- 
ardice— as  to  your  life,  at  Steinkirk,  at 
Nerwinden,  and  at  Lerida,  3'ou  proved  at 
w'hat  rate  j'ou  valued  it.     Pardieu  !  if  3'ou 
were  merely  a  private  gentleman,  a  minis- 
ter, or  a  prince  of  the   blood,    and   you 
were  assassinated,  a  man's  heart  would 
cease  to  beat,  and  that  would  be  all*;  but 
wrong-ly  or  rightly,  you  coveted  a  place 
among-  the  powerful  ones  of  the  world  ; 
for  that  end  you  broke  the  will  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  you  drove  the  bastards 
from  the  throne  whereon  they  had  already- 
placed  their  feet,  you  made  3'ourself   re- 
gent of  France — that  is  to  sa^',  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  the  Avorld.     If  you 
die,  it  is  not  a  man  who  falls,  it  is  the 
pillar  which  supports  the  European  edi- 
fice which  g-ives  way  ;  thus  our  four  last 
j^ears  of  watchfulness  and  struggles  would 
be  lost,  and  ever^^thing-  around  would  be 
shaken.     Look  at  England ;    the   Cheva- 
lier de  Saint  George  will  renew  the  mad 
enterprises  of  the  pretender ;  look  at  Hol- 
land— Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia  would 
hunt  her  to  the  death  ;  look  at  Austria — 
her  two-headed  eagle  seizes  Venice  and 
Milan,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss 
of  Spain ;  cast  your  eyes  on  France — no 
longer  France,  but  Philip  the  Fifth's  vas- 
sal ;  look,  finall}'^,  at  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
the  last  descendant  of  the  greatest  mon- 
arch that  ever  gave  light  to  the  world, 
and  the  child  wiiom  by  watchfulness  and 
care  we  have  saved  from  the  fate  of  his 
father,    his   mother,    and  his    uncles,    to 
place  him  safe  and  sound  on  the  throne 
of  his   ancestors ;   this  child    falls    back 
again  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  an 
adulterous   law   boldl}"   calls   to    succeed 
him ;   thus,  on  all  sides,  murder,  desola- 
tion, ruin,  civil  and  foreign  wars.     And 
why  ?  because  it  pleases  Monsieur  Phil- 
ippe d 'Orleans  to  think  himself  still  major 
of  the  king's  troops,  or  commandant  of 
the  arm\'  in  Spain,  and  to  forget  that  he 
ceased  to  be  so  from  the  moment  he  be- 
came regent  of  France." 


''You  will  have  it,  then,"  said  the  duke. 
'•  Stay,  monscigneur,"  said  Dubois,  '•  it 
shall  not  be  said  that  in  an  allair  of  this 
importance  you  gave  w^y  to  my  impor- 
tunity. I  have  said  what  I  had  to  say, 
now  I  leave  you — do  as  you  please.  I 
leave  you  the  paper;  I  am  going  to  give 
some  orders,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
I  will  return  to  fetch  it." 

And  Dubois  saluted  the  regent  and 
Avent  out. 

Left  alone,  the  regent  became  thought- 
ful— this  whole  affair,  so  somber  and  so 
tenacious  of  life,  this  remains  of  the  former 
conspiracy,  filled  the  duke's  mind  with 
gloomy  thoughts  :  he  had  braved  death 
in  battle,  had  laughed  at  abductions  medi- 
tated b^'-  the  Spaniards  and  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  bastards;  but  this  time  a 
secret  horror  oppressed  him ;  he  felt  an 
involuntary  admiration  for  the  j'oung  man 
whose  poniard  was  raised  against  him ; 
sometimes  he  hated  him,  at  others  he 
excused — he  almost  loved  him.  Dubois, 
cowering  down  over  this  conspiracy  like 
an  infernal  ape  over  some  d\ing  prey, 
and  piercing  with  his  ravenous  claws  to 
its  very  heart,  seemed  to  him  to  possess 
a  sublime  intelligence  and  power  ;  he  felt 
that  he,  ordinarily  so  courageous,  should 
have  defended  his  life  feebly  in  this  in- 
stance, and  his  eyes  involuntarily  sought 
the  paper. 

''Yes,"  murmured  he,  "Dubois  is  right, 
my  life  is  no  loug-er  my  own  ;  yesterday, 
my  mother  also  told  me  the  same  thing. 
Who  knows  what  might  happen  if  I  were 
to  fall  ?  The  same  as  happened  at  the 
death  of  my  ancestor  Henry  the  Fourth, 
perchance.  After  having  reconquered  his 
kingdom  step  by  step,  he  was  about — 
thanks  to  ten  j^ears  of  peace,  economy, 
and  prosperit}^ — to  add  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
and  perhaps  Flanders,  to  France,  while 
the  Duke  of  Savo}',  his  son-in-law,  de- 
scending the  Alps,  should  cut  out  for  him- 
self a  kingdom  in  the  Milanais,  and  with 
the  leavings  of  that  kingdom  enrich  the 
kingdom  of  Venice  and  strengthen  the 
dukes  of  Modena,  Florence,  and  Mantua ; 
everj^thing  was  read}'  for  the  immense 
result,  prepared  during  the  whole  life  of  a 
king  who  was  at  once  a  legislator  and  a 
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soldier ;  then  the  13th  of  May  arrived  ; 
a  carriage  with  the  royal  livery  passed 
the  Rue  de  la  Feronniere,  and  the  clock 
of  Les  Innocents  struck  three.  In  a  mo- 
ment all  was  destroj'ed  ;  past  prosperity', 
hopes  of  the  future ;  it  needed  a  whole 
century,  a  minister  called  Richelieu  and  a 
king  called  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  to  cica- 
trize the  wound  made  in  France  b^y  Ravail- 
lac's  knife.  Yes,  Dubois  was  right," 
cried  the  duke,  "  and  I  must  abandon  this 
young  man  to  human  justice  ;  besides,  it 
is  not  I  who  condemn  him ;  the  judges 
are  there  to  decide  ;  and,"  added  he,  with 
animation,  'Miave  I  not  still  the  power  to 
pardon." 

And  quieted  b3-  the  thought  of  this  royal 
prerogative,  which  he  exercised  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XV.,  he  signed  the  paper, 
and  left  the  room  to  finish  dressing. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  door  opened 
softly,  Dubois  carefully  looked  in,  saw 
that  the  room  was  emptj^  approached 
the  table  near  wiiich  the  prince  had  been 
seated,  looked  rapidly  at  the  order,  smiled 
on  seeing  the  signature,  and  folding  it  in 
four,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  left  the 
room  with   an  air  of   great   satisfaction. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

BLOOD   REVEALS   ITSELF. 

When  Gaston  returned  from  the  Bar- 
riere  de  la  Conference,  and  left  his  room, 
he  found  La  Jonquiere  installed  by  the 
fireplace,  and  discussing  a  bottle  of  wane 
which  he  had  just  uncorked. 

"Well,  chevalier,"  said  he,  as  Gaston 
entered,  "  how  do  you  like  my  room  ?  it 
is  convenient,  is  it  not  ?  Sit  down  and 
taste  this  wane;  it  rivals  the  best  Ros- 
seau.  ■  Do  you  drink  Rosseau  ?  No,  they 
do  not  drink  wine  in  Bretagne  ;  thej'  drink 
cider  or  beer,  I  believe.  I  never  could  get 
anything  worth  drinking  there,  except 
brand3^" 

Gaston  did  not  reply,  for  he  was  so 
occupied  that  he  had  not  even  heard  what 
La  Jonquiere  said.  He  threw  himself  in 
an  easy  chair,  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
holding  Helene's  first  letter. 

"Where  is  she?"  he  asked  himself; 
*'this  immense,  unbounded  Paris  ma^^ 
keep  her  from  me  forever.     Oh  !  the  dif- 


ficulty is  too  great  for  a  man  without 
power  or  experience  !  " 

'•'Apropos,"  said  La  Jonquiere,  who 
had  followed  the  3'^oung  man's  ideas 
easily,  '"there  is  a  letter  for  j-ou."' 

"From  Bretagne  ?"  asked  the  cheva- 
lier, trembling. 

"No;  from  Paris.  A  beautiful  writ- 
ing— evidently  a  woman's." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  cried  Gaston. 

"  Ask  our  host.  When  I  came  in  he 
held  it  in  his  hands." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  cried  Gaston,  rush- 
ing into  the  common  room. 

"What  does  monsieur  w^ant  ?  "  asked 
Tapin,  with  his  usual  politeness. 

"  My  letter." 

"  What  letter  ?  " 

"  The  letter  you  received  for  me." 

"Pardon,  monsieur;  I  forgot  it." 

And  he  gave  Gaston  the  letter. 

"  Poor  im.becile  !  "  said  the  false  La 
Jonquiere,  "and  these  idiots  think  of 
conspiring.  It  is  like  D'Harmental  : 
they  think  they  can  attend  to  love  and 
politics  at  the  same  time.  Triple  fools ; 
if  they  were  to  go  at  once  to  La  Fillon's 
for  the  former,  the  latter  would  not  be 
so  likel}^  to  bring  them  to  the  Place  de 
Greve." 

Gaston  returned  joyouslj',  reading  and 
re-reading  Helene's  letter.  "  Rue  de  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  ;  a  wiiite  house  behind 
trees — poplars,  I  think.  I  could  not  see 
the  number,  but  it  is  the  thirty-first  or 
thirty-second  house  on  the  left  side,  after 
passing  a  chateau  with  towers,  resem- 
bling a  prison." 

"Oh,"  cried  Gaston,  "  I  can  find  that; 
"it  is  the  Bastille." 

Dubois  overheard  these  words. 

"Parbleu;  I  will  take  care  you  shall 
find  it,  if  I  lead  j^ou  there  myself." 

Gaston  looked  at  his  watch,  and  find- 
ing that  it  wanted  two  hours  of  the  time 
appointed  for  his  rendezvous  in  the  Rue 
du  Bac,  took  up  his  hat  and  was  going- 
out, 

'•'  What  I  are  you  going  away  ?  "  asked 
Dubois. 

"I  am  obliged  to  do  so." 

"  And  our  appointment  for  eleven 
o'clock?" 
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'•  It  is  not  5'ct  nine." 

'•You  do  not  want  me?" 

••No,  thank  you." 

"If  you  are  preparing-  an  abduction, 
for  instance,  I  am  an  adept,  and  niiglit 
assist  3'Ou." 

•'•Thank  you."  said  Gaston,  reddening- 
invol.untaril}',  "but  I  am  not." 

Dubois  whistled  an  air,  to  show  that  he 
took  the  answer  for  what  it  was  worth. 

"'  Shall  I  find  you  here  on  my  return  ?  " 
asked  Gaston. 

"I  do  not  know;  perhaps  I  also  have 
to  reassure  some  pretty  creature  who  is 
interested  in  me  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  at  the 
appointed  hour  you  ■will  find  your  ,yester- 
day's  g-uide  with  the  same  carriage  and 
the  same  coachman." 

Gaston  took  a  hasty  leave.  At  the 
corner  of  the  cemeterj'  of  the  Innocents 
he  took  a  carriage,  and  was  driven  to  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine.  At  the  twentieth  house 
he  alighted,  ordering  the  driver  to  follow 
him  ;  then  be  proceeded  to  examine  the 
left  side  of  the  street.  He  soon  found 
himself  facing-  a  hig-h  wall,  over  which  he 
saw  the  tops  of  some  tall  poplars  :  this 
house,  he  felt  sure,  was  the  one  where 
Helene  was. 

But  here  his  difficulties  were  but  com- 
mencing. There  was  no  opening  in  the 
wall,  neither  bell  nor  knocker  at  the 
door ;  those  \vho  came  with  couriers  gal- 
loping before  them  to  strike  with  their 
silver-headed  canes  could  dispense  with  a 
knocker.  Gaston  was  afraid  to  strike 
with  a  stone,  for  fear  of  being  denied  ad- 
mittance, he  therefore  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  stop,  and  going  up  a  narrow  lane 
by  one  side  of  the  house,  he  imitated  the 
cry  of  the  screech-owl — a  signal  pnjcon- 
certed. 

Helene  started.  She  recognized  the 
cry,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  she 
were  again  in  the  Augustine  convent  at 
Chssons,  wath  the  chevalier's  boat  under 
her  windows.  She  ran  to  the  window  ; 
Gaston  was  there. 

Hel^eand  he  exchanged  a  glance;  then, 
re-"ntering  the  room,  she  rang  a  bell, which 
Madame  Desroches  had  given  her,  so  vio- 
lently that  two  servants  and  Madame  Des- 
roches herself  all  enl^ered  at  once. 


"  Go  and  open  the  door,"  said  Helene, 
imperiously.  "  There  is  some  one  at  the 
door  whom  1  expect." 

'•  Stop,"  said  Madame  Desroches  to  the 
valet,  who  was  going  to  obej' ;  "  I  will  go 
myself." 

"Useless,  madame.  I  know  who  it  is, 
and  I  have  already  told  you  that  it  is  a 
person  whom  I  expect." 

"  But  mademoiselle  ouglit  not  to  receive 
this  person,"  replied  the  duenna,  trying 
to  stand  her  ground. 

"  I  am  no  longer  at  the  convent,  mad- 
ame, and  I  am  not  yet  in  prison,"  replied 
Helene;  "and  I  shall  receiv^e  Avhom  I 
please." 

"  But,  at  least,  I  may  know  who  this 
is?" 

"\  see  no  objection.  I  is  the  same  per- 
son whom  I  received  at  Rambouillet." 

"M.  de  Livry?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  have  positive  orders  not  to  allow 
this  3'onng  man  to  see  you." 

"  And  J  order  you  to  admit  him  m- 
stantly." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  disobey*  your 
father,"  said  Madame  Desroches,  half 
angril}',  half  respectfull3\ 

"My  father  does  not  see  through  \o\xv 
eyes,  madame." 

"'  Yet,  who  is  master  of  3'^our  fate  ?  " 

"I  alone,"  cried  Helene,  unwilling  to 
allow  an3^  domination. 

"Mademoiselle,  I  swear  to  3^ou  that 
3^our  father — " 

"  Will  approve,  if  he  be  n\y  father." 

These  words,  given  with  all  the  pride 
of  am  empress,  cowed  Madame  Desi"oches, 
and  she  had  recourse  to  silence. 

"Well,"  said  Helene,  "I  ordered  that 
the  door  should  be  opened ;  does  no  one 
obey  when  I  command  ?  " 

No  one  stirred  ;  they  waited  for  the 
orders  of  Madame  Desroches. 

Helene  smiled  scornfull.y,  and  made 
such  an  imperious  gesture  that  Madame 
Desroches  moved  from  the  door,  and 
made  wa.v  for  her  ;  Helene  then,  slowly 
and  with  dignity,  descended  the  staircase 
herself,  followed  by  Madame  Desroches, 
who^  was  petrified  to  find  such  a  will  in 
a  3'oung  girl  just  out  of  a  convent. 
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^'  She  is  a  queen,"  said  the  waiting"-maid 
to  Madame  Desroches  ;  ''  I  know  I  should 
have  g-one  to  open  the  door,  if  she  had  not 
done  so  herself." 

"Alas!"  said  the  duenna,  'Hhey  are 
all  alike  in  that  family." 

''Do  you  know  the  family,  then?" 
asked  the  servant,  astonished. 

Madame  Desroches  saw  that  she  had 
said  too  much. 

*'Yes,"  said  she;  "I  formerly  knew 
the  marquis,  her  father." 

Meanwhile  Helene  had  descended  the 
staircase,  crossed  the  court,  and  opened 
the  door ;  on  the  step  stood  Gaston. 

"Come,  my  friend,"  said  Helene. 

Gaston  followed  her,  the  door  closed 
behind  them,  and  they  entered  a  room 
on  the  ground-floor. 

"You  called  me,  and  I  am  here, 
Helene,"  said  the  j^oung-  man  ;  "what  do 
you  fear,  what  dangers  threaten  3'ou  ?  " 

"  Look  around  you,"  said  Helene,  "  and 
judge." 

The  room  in  which  they  were  was  a 
charming  boudoir,  adjoining-  the  dining"- 
room,  with  which  it  communicated  not 
only  by  folding  doors,  but  also  by  an 
opening-  almost  concealed  by  rare  and 
peculiar  flowers.  The  boudoir  was  hung 
with  blue  satin  ;  over  the  doors  were  pict- 
ures by  Claude  Audran,  representing  the 
history  of  Venus  in  four  tableaux,  while 
the  panels  formed  other  episodes  of  the 
same  history,  all  most  graceful  in  outline 
and  voluptuous  in  expression.  This  was 
the  house  which  Noce,  in  the  iimocence 
of  his  heart,  had  desig-nated  as  fit  for  a 
prude. 

"  Gaston,"  said  Helene,  "  I  wonder 
whether  I  should  really  mistrust  this 
man,  who  calls  himself  my  father.  My 
fears  are  more  aroused  here  than  at 
Rambouillet." 

After  examining-  the  boudoir,  Gaston 
and  Helene  passed  into  the  dining-room, 
and  then  into  the  garden,  which  was 
ornamented  with  marble  statues  of  the 
same  subjects  as  the  pictures.  As  thej'- 
returned,  they  passed  Madame  Desroches, 
who  had  not  lost  sight  of  them,  and  who, 
raising  her  hands  in  a  despairing  manner, 
exclaimed : 


"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  what  would  monseig- 
neur  think  of  this?  " 

These  words  kindled  the  smoldering  fire 
in  Gaston's  breast. 

"  Monseigneur  !  " cried  he;  "you  heard, 
Helene — mon  seigneur  !  We  are  then,  as 
I  feared,  in  the  house  of  one  of  those  great 
men  who  purchase  pleasure  at  the  expense 
of  honor.  Helene,  do  not  allow  j-ourself 
to  be  deceived.  At  Rambouillet  I  foresaw 
danger  ;  here  I  see  it." 

"Mon  Dieu,"  said  Helene,  "but  if,  by 
aid  of  his  valets,  this  man  should  retain 
me  here  by  force." 

"  Do  not  fear,  Helene ;  am  not  I  here  ?" 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Helene,  "  and  must  I  re- 
nounce the  sweet  idea  of  finding  a  father, 
a  preceptor,  a  friend." 

"And  at  what  a  moment,  when  you 
are  about  to  be  left  alone  in  the  world," 
said  Gaston,  unconsciously  betraying  a 
part  of  his  secret. 

"What  were  you  saying,  Gaston? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  " 

"Nothing- — nothing,"  replied  the  young 
man;  "some  meaningless  words  which 
escaped  me,  and  to  which  you  must  not 
attach  any  consequence." 

"Gaston,  you  are  hiding  some  dreadful 
secret  from  me,  since  j'^ou  speak  of  aban- 
doning me  at  the  moment  I  lose  a  father." 

"'  Helene,  I  will  never  abandon  you  ex- 
cept with  life." 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  young  girl,  " your  life 
is  in  danger,  and  it  is  thus  that  you  fear 
to  abandon  me.  Gaston,  you  betray 
yourself ;  you  are  no  longer  the  Gaston 
of  former  days.  You  met  me  to-da}^  with 
a  constrained  joy ;  losing  me  yesterday 
did  not  cause  3'ou  intense  sorrow :  there 
are  more  important  prospects  in  your 
mind  than  in  your  heart.  There  is  some- 
thing in  \o\x — pride,  or  ambition,  more 
powerful  than  your  love.  You  turn  pale, 
Gaston;  3'our  silence  breaks  my  heart." 

"Nothing — nothing,  Helene,  I  assure 
you.  Is  it  surprising  that  I  am  troubled 
to  find  you  here,  alone  and  defenseless, 
and  not  know  how  to  protect  yo\x  ;  for 
doubtless  this  is  a  man  of  power*  In 
Bretagne  I  should  have  had  friends  and 
two  hundred  peasants  to  defend  me ;  here 
I  have  no  one." 
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''Is  that  all,  Gaston?" 

"That  is,  it  seems  to  me,  more  than 
eiioug-h." 

"No,  Gaston,  for  we  will  leave  this 
house  instantl}'." 

Gaston  turned  pale  ;  Helene  lowered 
her  eyes,  and  placing-  her  hand  in  that 
of  her  lover — 

"Before  these  people  wlio  watch  us," 
said  she ;  "before  the  eyes  of  this  woman, 
we  will  g-o  away  together," 

Gaston's  e3'es  lighted  up  with  joy  ;  but 
somber  thoughts  quickl}^  clouded  them 
again.  Helene  watched  this  changing 
expression. 

"Am  I  not  your  wife,  Gaston?"  said 
she  ;  "is  not  mv  honor  vours  ?  Let  us 
go." 

"But  where  to  place  you?"  said  Gas- 
ton. 

"  Gaston,"  replied  Helene,  "  I  know 
nothing,  I  can  do  nothing  ;  I  am  ignorant 
of  Paris — of  the  world  ;  I  only  know  mj^- 
self  and  3'ou;  well,  3^ou  have  opened  my 
ej'es ;  I  distrust  all  except  your  fidelity 
and   love." 

Gaston  was  in  despair.  Six  months 
previous,  and  he  would  have  paid  with 
his  life  the  generous  devotion  of  the  cou- 
rageous girl. 

"Helene,  reflect,"  said  Gaston;  "if 
we  were  mistaken,  and  this  man  be  really 
your  father  !  " 

"Gaston,  do  you  forget  that  you  first 
taught  me  to  distrust  him  ?  " 

•'•'  Oh,  yes,  Helene,  let  us  go,"  cried 
Gaston. 

"  Where  are  we  to  go  ?  "  asked  Helene; 
"  but  you  need  not  reply — if  3'ou  know,  it 
is  sufficient." 

"Helene,"  said  Gaston,  "I  will  not 
insult  you  by  swearing  to  respect  your 
honor ;  the  offer  which  you  have  made 
to-day  I  have  long  hesitated  to  make — 
rich,  happy,  sure  for  the  present  of  fort- 
une and  happiness,  I  would  have  placed 
all  at  your  feet,  trusting  to  God  for  the 
future  ;  but  at  this  moment  I  must  tell 
you,  that  you  were  not  mistaken ;  from 
day  to  day,  from  this  d^y  to  the  next, 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  terrible  event.  I 
must  tell  you  now,  Helene,  what  I  can 
offer  you.     If  I  succeed,  a  high  and  pow- 


erful position  ;  but  if  I  fail,  flight,  exile, 
it  may  be  poverty.  Do  you  love  me 
enough,  Helene,  or  rather  do  you  love 
3'our  honor  enough,  to  brave  all  this  and 
follow  me?  " 

"  I  am  readj',  Gaston;  tell  me  to  follow 
you,  and  I  do  so." 

"'  "Well,  Helene,  your  confidence  shall 
not  be  displaced,  believe  me ;  I  will  take 
you  to  a  person  who  will  protect  you,  if 
necessary',  and  who,  in  my  absence,  will 
replace  the  father  you  thought  to  find, 
but  whom  you  have,  on  the  contrary,  lost 
a  second  time." 

"  Who  is  this  person,  Gaston  ?  •  This 
is  not  distrust,"  added  Helene,  with  a 
charming  smile,  "but  curiosity'." 

"Some  one  Avho  can  refuse  me  noth- 
ing, Helene,  whose  days  are  dependent 
on  mine,  and  who  wnll  think  I  demand 
small  payment  when  I  exact  your  peace 
and  security." 

"  Still  m^'sterious,  Gaston  :  really,  3'ou 
frighten  me." 

"This  secret  is  the  last,  Helene;  from 
this  moment  my  whole  life  will  be  open  to 
you." 

"  I  thank  you,  Gaston." 

"  And  now  I  am  at  3'our  orders,  Hel- 
ene." 

"  Let  us  go  then." 

Helene  took  the  chevalier's  arm,  and 
crossed  the  drawing-room,  where  sat 
Madame  Desroches,  pale  with  anger,  and 
scrawling  a  letter,  whose  destination  we 
can  guess. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  mademoiselle,  where  are 
3'ou  going?  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  away  from  a  house  where 
m}'-  honor  is  threatened." 

"  What  !  "  cried  the  old  ladj',  springing 
to  her  feet,  "j^ou  are  going-  away  with 
3'our  lover." 

"You  are  mistaken,  madame,"  replied 
Helene,  in  an  accent  of  dignity,  "it  is 
with  m.y  husband." 

Madame  Desroches,  terrified,  let  her 
hands  fall  by  her  side,  powerless. 

"  You  shall  not  go,  mademoiselle,  even 
if  I  am  forced  to  use  violence." 

"Try,  madame."  said  Helene,  in  the 
queenly  tone  which  seemed  natural  to  her. 

"  Hola,  Picard,  Coutourier,  Blanchet." 
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The  servants  appeared. 

''  The  first  who  stops  me  I  kill/'  said 
Gaston  quietl}',  as  he  drew  his  sword. 

"What  a  will,"  cried  Madame  Des- 
roches ;  "  ah,  Mesdemoiselles  de  Chartres 
and  de  Valois,  I  recog-nize  3'ou  there." 

The  two  young-  people  heard  this  excla- 
mation, but  did  not  understand  it. 

''  We  are  g-oing,  madame,"  said  Helene; 
"  do  not  forget  to  repeat,  word  by  word, 
what  I  told  you." 

And,  hanging-  on  Gaston's  arm,  flushed 
with  pleasure  and  pride,  brave  as  an  an- 
cient Amazon,  the  young  girl  ordered 
that  the  door  should  be  opened  for  her ; 
the  Swiss  did  not  dare  to  resist.  Gaston 
took  Helene  by  the  hand,  summoned  the 
carriage  in  which  he  had  come,  and  see- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  followed,  he  stepped 
toward  the  assailants,  and  said,  in  a  loud 
voice  : 

'•'Two  steps  fCirther,  and  I  tell  this  his- 
tory aloud,  and  place  myself  and  made- 
moiselle under  the  safeguard  of  the 
public  honor." 

Madame  Desroches  believed  that  Gaston 
knew  the  m3'stery,  and  would  declare  it  : 
she  therefore  tliought  best  to  retire 
quickly,  followed  by  the  servants. 

The  intelligent  driver  started  at  a 
gallop. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WHAT  PASSED   IN   THE  RUE  DU  BAC  WHILE 
WAITING   FOR   GASTON. 

"What,  monseigneur,  you  here  !"  cried 
Dubois,  entering  the  room  of  the  house  in 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  finding  the  regent 
seated  in  the  same  place  as  on  the  pre- 
vious da}'. 

'^  Yes;  is  tliere  anything  wonderful  in 
that  ?  Have  I  not  an  appointment  at 
noon  with  the  chevalier  ?  " 

"  But  I  thought  the  order  you  signed 
would  have  put  an  end  to  these  confer- 
ences." 

"  You  were  mistaken,  Dubois ;  I  wish 
to  have  another  interview  with  this  young 
man.  I  shall  make  one  more  effort  to  in- 
duce him  to  renounce  his  plans." 

"  And  if  he  should  do  so  ?  " 

"Then  all  will  be  at  an  end — there  will 


be  no  conspiracy — there  will  liave  been 
no  conspirators.  I  cannot  punish  inten- 
tions." 

"With  any  other  I  should  not  allow 
this;  but  with  him  I  say,  as  you  please." 

"You  think  he  will  remain  firm  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  am  quite  easy.  But  when  he 
has  decidedly  refused,  when  you  are  quite 
convinced  that  he  persists  in  his  intention 
of  assassinating  you,  then  you  will  give 
him  over  to  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  not  here." 

' '  Why  not  here  ?  " ' 

"  Better  to  arrest  him  at  his  hotel." 

"'  Tliere,  at  the  Muids  d'Amour,  with 
Tapin  and  D'Argenson's  people — impos- 
sible, monsieur.  Bourguignon's  aft'air  is 
still  in  ever\^ body's  mouth  in  that  quarter. 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  even  quite  believe 
in  the  attack  of  apoplexy,  since  Tapin 
now  gives  strict  measure.  It  will  be  much 
better  to  arrest  him  as  he  leaves  here, 
monseigneur;  the  house  is  quiet;  four 
men  could  easily  do  it,  and  they  are 
already  here.  I  will  move  them,  as  you 
insist  on  seeing  him ;  and,  instead  of 
arresting  him  as  he  enters,  it  must  be 
done  as  he  leaves.  At  the  door  a  car- 
riage shall  be  ready  to  take  him  to  the 
Bastille  ;  so  that  even  the  coachman  who 
brings  him  here  shall  not  know  what  has 
become  of  him.  No  one  but  Monsieur  de 
Launay  shall  know  ;  and  I  will  answer  for 
his  discretion." 

"  Do  as  you  please." 

"  That  is  my  usual  custom." 

"  Rascal  that  you  are  !  " 

"But  I  think  monseigneur  reaps  the 
benefit  of  the  rascality." 

"Oh,  I  know  3'ou  are  alwaj^s  right." 

"  But  the  others  ?  " 

"  What  others  ?  " 

"The  Bretons,  Pontcalec,  Du  Couedic, 
Talhouet,  and  Montlouis  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  unfortunates  ;  you  know  their 
names." 

"And  how  do  you  think  I  have  passed 
my  time  at  the  hotel  Muids  d'Amour?  " 

"  They  will  know  of  their  accomplice's 
arrest." 

"How?" 

"  Having  no  letter  from  Pans,  they 
will  fear  that  something  is  wrong." 
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"  Ball  I  Is  not  Captain  la  Jonquierc 
there  to  reassure  them?" 

'•True;  but  they  must  know  the  writ- 
ing?" 

"Not  bad,  monseig-neur,  you  are  im- 
proving ;  but  you  take  useless  precau- 
tions, as  Racine  says.  At  this  moment, 
probably,  they  are  arrested." 

''  And  who  dispatched  the  order?  " 

"  I.  Pardieu  I  I  am  not  your  minister 
for  nothing.     Besides,  3'ou  signed  it." 

"  I  !    Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,  these  men  are  not  less 
guilt}'  than  the  chevalier  ;  and  in  author- 
izing me  to  arrest  one,  you  authorized  me 
to  arrest  all." 

"  And  when  did  the  bearer  of  this  order 
leave?" 

Dubois  took  out  his  watch. 

"Just  three  hours  ago.  Thus,  it  was  a 
poetical  license  when  I  said  they  were  all 
arrested ;  they  will  not  be  till  to-mori'o\v 
morning." 

'"Bretagne  will  be  aroused,  Dubois." 

"  Bah  !  I  have  taken  measures." 

"  The  Breton  tribunals  will  not  condemn 
their  compatriots." 

"  That  case  is  foreseen." 

*'  And,  if  they  should  be  condemned, 
none  will  be  found  to  execute  them.  It 
will  be  a  second  edition  of  the  affair  at 
Chalais.  Remember,  it  was  at  Nantes 
that  that  took  place,  Dubois.  I  tell  you, 
Bretons  are  unaccommodating." 

'•'  Tliis  is  a  point  to  settle  with  the  com- 
missioners, of  whom  this  is  a  list.  I  will 
send  three  or  four  executioners  from  Paris 
— men  accustomed  to  noble  deeds — who 
have  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu." 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  the  regent ;  "  blood- 
shed under  my  reign  —  I  do  not  like  it. 
As  to  Count  Horn,  he  was  a  thief,  and 
DuchafTour  a  wretch ;  but  I  am  tender, 
Dubois." 

•'  No,  monseigneur,  you  are  not  tender  : 
you  are  uncertain  and  weak ;  I  told  you 
so  when  you  were  my  scholar — I  tell  you 
so  again,  now  that  you  are  my  mastei". 
When  you  were  christened,  your  god- 
mothers, the  fairies,  gave  3^ou  ever}'  gift 
of  nature — strength,  beauty,  courage,  and 
mind  :   onlv  one — whom  thev  did   not  in- 


vite because  she  was  old,  and  the}'  prob- 
ably foresaw  your  aversion  to  old  women 
— arrived  the  last,  and  gave  j'ou  weak- 
ness— that  spoiled  all." 

"And  who  told  you  this  pretty  tale? 
Perrault  or  St.  Simon  ?  " 

"The  princess  palatine,  your  mother." 

The  i-egent  laughed. 

"And  whom  shall  we  choose  for  the 
commission  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Oh,  monseigneur,  people  of  mind  and 
resolution,  be  sure  ;  not  provincials  ;  not 
ver}''  sensitive  to  family  scenes ;  men  old 
in  the  dust  of  tribunals,  whom  the  Breton 
men  will  not  frighten  with  their  fierce 
eyes,  nor  the  Breton  women  seduce  with 
their  beautiful  languid  ones." 

The  regent  made  no  repl.y. 

"After  all,"  continued  Dubois,  "these 
people  may  not  be  as  guilty  as  we  sup- 
pose. What  they  have  plotted  let  us  re- 
capitulate. Bah  !  mere  trifles.  To  bring 
back  the  Spaniards  into  France,  what  is 
that  ?  To  call  Philip  the  Fifth  king,  the 
renouncer  of  his  country  ;  to  break  all 
ties,  "'  3'our  language  might  suit  a  gen- 
the  laws  of  the  State — these  good  Bre- 
tons." 

"Dubois,  I  know  the  national  law  as 
well  as  you." 

"Then,  monseigneur,  if  you  speak 
trul}^  you  have  onh'  to  approve  the 
nomination  of  the  commissioners  I  have 
chosen." 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  " 

"Twelve."' 

"Their  names  ?  " 

Dubois  gave  in  the  list. 

"  Ah,  you  were  right — a  happy  choice  ; 
but  who  is  to  preside  over  this  amiable 
assembly  ?  " 

"Guess,  monseigneup." 

"  Take  care  ;  you  must  have  an  honest 
man  at  the  head  of  these  ravagers." 

"I  have  one." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"An  ambassador." 

"Cellamare,  perhaps." 

"  Ma  foi  !  I  think  if  you  would  let  him 
come  out  of  Blois  lie  would  not  refuse  you 
even  the  heads  of  his  accomplices.'' 

"'Let  him  stop  at  Blois.  Who  is  to 
preside  ?  " 
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"  Chateau-Neuf." 

''The  ambassador  from  Holland,,  from 
the  g-reat  king-.  Dubois,  I  do  not  gen- 
erally compliment  you,  but  this  time  you 
have  done  wonders." 

"  You  understand,  monseigneur :  he 
knows  that  these  people  wish  to  make  a 
republic;  and  he,  who  is  brought  up  to 
know  none  but  sultans,  and  who  has 
a  horror  of  Holland  through  the  horror 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  republics,  has  accepted 
with  a  good  grace.  We  shall  have  Ar- 
gram  for  prosecutor.  Cayet  shall  be  our 
secretary.  We  go  to  work  quickly  and 
well,  monseig-neur,  for  time  presses." 

"  But  shall  we  at  least  have  quiet  after- 
ward ?  " 

''I  believe  so.  We  may  sleep  all  day 
and  all  night ;  that  is  to  saj-,  when  we 
have  finished  the  war  in  Spain." 

*'  Oh  !  "  cried  the  regent,  "  why  did  I 
strive  for  the  regenc^^  ?  I  should  laugh 
to  see  M.  de  Maine  freeing-  himself  with 
his  Jesuits  and  his  Spaniards  !  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  her  politics,  with  Ville- 
roy  and  Villars,  would  drive  away  the 
spleen ;  and  Hubert  says  it  is  g-ood  to 
laugh  once  a  day." 

"Apropos  of  Madame  de  Maintenon," 
replied  Dubois  ;  "  you  know,  monseig-neur, 
that  she  is  very  ill,  and  that  she  cannot 
live  a  fortnight." 

''Bah!" 

"  Since  the  imprisonment  of  Madame 
de  Maine  and  the  exile  of  her  husband, 
she  says  that  decidedly  Louis  XIV.  is 
dead,  and  that  she  goes  weeping  to  rejoin 
him." 

"  Which  does  not  trouble  you,  eh  ?  " 

•'Oh!  I  confess  that  I  hate  her  cordi- 
ally ;  it  was  she  who  made  the  king-  open 
his  eyes  so  wide  when  I  asked  for  the  red 
hat  at  your  marriage ;  and,  corbleu  !  it 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  arrrange,  mon- 
seigneur, as  you  know.  If  you  had  not 
been  there  to  redress  my  wrongs,  she 
would  have  spoiled  my  career.  If  I  could 
but  have  crammed  her  M.  de  Maine  into 
this  Bretagne  affair ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble— the  poor  man  is  half  dead  with  fear, 
so  that  he  says  to  every  one  he  meets, 
'  Do  you  know  there  has  been  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  government  of  the  king 


and  against  the  person  of  the  regent  ?  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  France.  Ah  !  if  all  men 
were  only  like  me  !  '  " 

"  No  one  would  conspire — that  is  cer- 
tain," said  the  regent. 

"He  has  disowned  his  wife,"  added  Du- 
bois, laughing. 

"And  she  has  disowned  her  husband," 
said  the  regent,  laughing  also. 

"I  should  not  advise  you  to  imprison 
them  together — they  would  fight." 

"Therefore  I  have  placed  one  at  Dou- 
lens,  and  the  other  at  Dijon." 

"  From  whence  they  bite  by  post." 

"Let  us  put  all  that  aside,  Dubois." 

"  Ah,  monseigneur  !  you  have,  I  see, 
sworn  the  loss  of  the  blood  of  Louis 
XIV.;  you  are  a  true  executioner." 

This  audacious  joke  proved  how  sure 
Dubois  felt  of  his  ascendency  over  the 
prince. 

The  regent  signed  the  order  naming- 
the  tribunal,  and  Dubois  went  out  to 
prepare  for  Gaston's  arrest. 

Gaston,  on  his  return  to  the  Muids 
d'Amour,  found  the  same  carriage  and 
the  same  guide  awaiting  him  that  had 
before  conducted  him  to  the  Rue  du  Bac. 
Gaston,  who  did  not  wish  Helene  to 
alight,  asked  if  he  could  continue  his 
route  in  the  hired  carriage  in  which  he 
had  just  arrived  ;  the  man  replied  that 
he  saw  no  objection,  and  mounted  on  the 
box  by  the  driver,  to  whom  he  told  the 
address. 

During  the  drive,  Gaston,  instead  of 
displacing  the  courage  which  Helene  had 
expected,  was  sad,  and  yet  gave  no  ex- 
planation of  his  sadness.  As  they  en- 
tered the  Rue  du  Bac,  Helene,  in  despair 
at  finding  so  little  force  of  character  in 
him  on  whom  she  leaned  for  protection, 
said  :     "  Gaston,  you  frighten  me." 

"Helene,  you  shall  see  before  long  if 
I  am  acting  for  your  good  or  not." 

The  carriage  stopped. 

"  Helene,  there  is  one  in  this  house  who 
will  stand  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  you. 
Let  me  go  first,  and  I  announce  j^ou." 

"Ah!"  cried  Helene,  trembling,  she 
knew  not  why  ;  "  and  you  are  going  to 
leave  me  here  alone?" 

"  You   have  nothing  to  fear,  Helene  ; 
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besides,   in  a  few  minutes  I    will  return 
and  fetch  J'ou." 

The  young-  girl  held  out  her  liand,  which 
Gaston  pressed  to  his  lips;  the  door  opened; 
the  carriag-e  drove  into  the  courtyard, 
where  Gaston  felt  that  Helene  ran  no 
danger;  the  man  who  had  come  to  the 
hotel  to  fetch  him  opened  the  carriage 
door ;  Gaston  again  pressed  Helene's 
hand,  alighted,  ascended  the  steps,  and 
entered  the  corridor,  when  his  g-uide  left 
him  as  before. 

Gaston,  knowing-  that  Helene  waited 
his  return,  at  once  tapped  at  the  door  of 
the  room. 

"  Enter,"  said  the  voice  of  the  false 
Spaniard. 

Gaston  knew  the  voice,  entered,  and 
with  a  calm  face  approached  the  Due 
d'Olivares. 

''You  are  punctual,  monsieur,"  said 
the  latter ;  '•'  we  named  noon,  and  it  is 
now  striking." 

'•'I  am  pressed  for  time,  monseigneur  ; 
my  undertaking  weighs  on  me  ;  I  fear  to 
feel  remorse.  That  astonishes  and  alarms 
you.,  does  it  not,  monseigneur  ?  But  re- 
assure yourself;  the  remorse  of  a  man 
such  as  I  am  troubles  no  one  but  himself." 

•'  In  truth,  monsieur,"  cried  the  regent, 
with  a  feeling-  of  joy  he  could  not-^quite 
conceal,  "I  think  you  are  drawing-  back." 

'•'  Not  so,  monseigneur ;  since  fate  chose 
me  to  strike  the  prince,  I  have  g-one 
steadil}^  forward,  and  shall  do  so  till  ni}- 
mission  is  accomplished." 

"  Monsieur,  I  thought  I  detected  some 
hesitation  in  your  words  ;  and  words  are 
of  weight  in  certain  mouths,  and  under 
certain  circumstances. ' ' 

'•'  Monsieur,  in  Bretagne  we  speak  as 
we  feel,  but  we  also  do  as  we  promise." 

"Then  you  are  resolved  ?  " 

''More  than  ever." 

"  Because,  you  see,"  replied  the  regent, 
''  there  is  still  time — the  evil  is  not  yet 
done." 

'•'The  evil,  you  call  it,  monseigneur," 
said  Gaston  ;  '•'  what  shall  I  call  it  then  ?" 

"  It  is  thus  that  I  meant  it,"  replied  the 
regent ;  '*'  the  evil  is  for  you,  since  you  feel 
remorse." 

"It  is  not  g-enerous,  monseigneur,   to 


dwell  on  a  confidence  which  I  should  not 
have  made  to  any  person  of  less  merit 
lliau  yourself." 

"'And  it  is  because  I  appreciate  your 
worth,  monsieur,  that  I  tell  you  there  is 
yet  time  to  draw  back;  that  I  ask  if 
you  have  reflected — if  you  repent  having- 
mixed  yourself  with  all  these — "  the  duke 
hesitated — "  these  audacious  enterprises. 
Fear  nothing  from  me — I  will  protect 
3'ou,  even  if  you  desert  us  ;  I  have  seen 
3^ou  but  once,  but  I  think  I  judge  of  ^'ou 
as  you  deserve — men  of  worth  are  so  rare 
that  the  regrets  will  be  for  us." 

"Such  kindness  overwhelms  me,  mon- 
seig-neur,"  said  Gaston,  Avho,  in  spite  of 
his  courage,  felt  some  indecision.  "My 
prince,  I  do  not  hesitate;  but  my  reflec- 
tions are  those  of  a  duelist,  who  goes  to 
the  ground  determined  to  kill  liis  enemy, 
yet  deploring-  the  necessity  which  forces 
him  to  rob  a  man  of  life.  But'  here  the 
interest  is  so  g-reat,  so  superior  to  the 
weaknesses  of  our  nature,  that  I  will  be 
true  to  my  friendship  if  not  my  sympa- 
thies, and  will  conduct  mj^self  so  that  you 
shall  esteem  in  me  even  the  momentary 
weakness  which  for  a  second  held  back 
my  arm." 

"Well,"  said  the  reg-ent,  "how  shall 
you  proceed  ?  " 

"I  shall  wait  till  I  meet  him  face  to 
face,  and  then  I  shall  not  use  an  arque- 
buse,  as  Paltrot  did,  nor  a  pistol,  as  Vitry 
did.  I  shall  say,  'Monseigneur,  you  are 
the  curse  of  France — I  sacrifice  you  to  her 
salvation ; '  and  I  shall  stab  him  with  my 
poniard." 

"As  Ravaillac  did,"  said  the  duke,  with 
a  serenity  which  made  Gaston  shudder ; 
'•'it  is  well." 

Gaston  did  not  reply. 

"  This  plan  appears  to  me  the  most  se- 
cure, and  I  approve  of  it ;  but  I  must  ask 
you  one  other  question :  suppose  you 
should  be  taken  and  interrogated?" 

"  Your  excellency  knows  what  men  do 
in  such  cases — they  die,  but  do  not  an- 
swer ;  and  since  you  have  quoted  Ravail- 
lac, I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
that  was  what  he  did — and  yet  RavaOlac 
was  not  a  g-entleman." 

Gaston's  pride  did  not  displease  the  re- 
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gent,  who  had  a  young  heart  and  a  chiv- 
alric  mind  ;  besides,  accustomed  to  worn- 
out  and  time-serving-  courtiers,  Gaston's 
vigorous  and  simple  nature  was  a  noveltA^ 
to  him ;  and  we  know  how  the  regent 
loved  a  novelt3^ 

'•I  may  then  reckon,"  said  he,  ''that 
you  are  immovable  ?  " 

Gaston  looked  surprised  that  the  duke 
should  repeat  this  question. 

''Yes/"' said  the  regent;  "I  see  you 
are  decided." 

"  Absoluteh',  and  wait  ^'■our  last  in- 
structions." 

"  How  ?  my  instructions  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  ;  I  have  placed  myself  body 
and  soul  at  your  disposal." 

The  duke  rose. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "you  must  go  out  by 
that  door,  and  cross  the  garden  which 
surrounds  the  house.  In  a  carriage  which 
awaits  you  at  the  bottom  you  will  find  my 
secretary,  who  wall  give  you  a  pass  for  an 
audience  with  the  regent ;  besides  that, 
you  Avill  have  the  warranty  of  my  word." 

"  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  on  that  point, 
monseigneur." 

"Have  you  anj'thing  else  to  say?  " 

"  Yes ;  before  I  take  leave  of  3'ou,  whom 
I  may  never  see  again  in  this  world,  I 
have  a  boon  to  ask." 

"  Speak,  monsieur,  I  listen." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Gaston,  "do  not 
wonder  if  I  hesitate  a  moment,  for  this  is 
no  personal  favor  and  no  ordinary  service 
— Gaston  de  Chanlay  needs  but  a  dagger, 
and  here  it  is  ;  but  in  sacrificing  his  body 
he  would  not  lose  his  soul ;  mine,  monseig- 
neur, belongs  first  to  God  and  then  to  a 
young  girl  whom  I  love  to  idolatry — sad 
love,  is  it  not,  which  has  bloomed  so  near 
a  tomb  ?  To  abandon  this  pure  and  tender 
girl  would  be  to  tempt  God  in  a  most  rash 
manner,  for  I  see  that  sometimes  he  tries 
us  cruelly,  and  lets  even  his  angels  suffer. 
I  love,  then,  an  adorable  woman,  whom 
my  affection  has  supported  and  protected 
against  infamous  schemes  ;  when  I  am 
dead  or  banished,  what  will  become  of 
her?  Owr  heads  fall,  monseigneur  ;  they 
are  those  of  simple  gentlemen ;  but  \'ou 
are  a  powerful  adversary,  and  supported 
by  a  powerful  king;  you  can  conciuer  evil 


fortune.  I  wish  to  place  in  your  hands 
the  treasure  of  my  soul.  You  will  bestow 
on  her  all  the  protection  which,  as  an 
accomplice,  as  an  associate,  j^ou  owe  to 
me." 

"  Monsieur,  I  promise  3'ou,"  replied  the 
regent,  deeply  moved. 

"That  is  not  all,  monseigneur;  mis- 
fortune may  overtake  me,  and  find  me 
not  able  to  bestow  my  person  upon  her ; 
I  would  yet  leave  her  m^'  name.  If  I  die 
she  has  no  foi'tune,  for  she  is  an  orphan. 
On  leaving  Nantes  I  made  a  will  wherein 
I  left  her  everything  I  possessed.  Mon- 
seigneur, if  I  die,  let  her  be  a  widow — is 
it  possible  ?  " 

"  Who  opposes  it  ?  " 

"  ISTo  one ;  but  I  may  be  arrested  to- 
morrow, this  evening,  on  putting  my  foot 
outside  this  house." 

The  regent  started  at  this  strange  pre- 
sentiment. 

"  Suppose  I  am  taken  to  the  Bastille  ; 
could  you  obtain  for  me  permission  to 
marry  her  before  my  execution  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"You  will  use  every  means  to  obtain 
this  favor  for  me  ?  Swear  it  to  me,  mon- 
seigneur, that  I  may  bless  ^'•our  name, 
and  that,  even  under  torture,  nothing- 
may  escape  but  a  thanksgiving  when  I 
think  of  you." 

"On  my  honor,  monsieur,  I  promise 
you  that  this  youug  girl  shall  be  sacred 
to  me  ;  she  shall  inherit  in  my  heart  all 
the  affection  which  I  involuntarily  feel  for 
you." 

"Monseigneur,  one  word  more." 

"Speak,  monsieur;  I  listen  with  the 
deepest  sympath3^" 

"  This  young  girl  knows  nothing  of  m\'^ 
project ;  she  does  not  know  what  has 
brouglit  me  to  Paris,  nor  the  catastrophe 
which  threatens  us,  for  I  have  not  had 
the  courage  to  tell  her.  You  will  tell  it 
to  her,  monseigneur — prepare  her  for  the 
event.  I  shall  never  see  her  again,  but 
to  become  her  husband.  If  I  were  to  see 
her  again  at  the  moment  of  striking  the 
blow  which  separates  me  from  her,  my 
hand  might  tremble,  and  this  must  not 
be." 

"On   my   word   of  honor,   monsieur," 
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said  the  regent,  softened  beyond  all  ex- 
pression, "  I  repeat,  not  only  shall  this 
young-  girl  be  sacred  to  me,  but  I  will  do 
all  you  wish  for  her— she  shall  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  respect  and  affection  with 
which  you  have  inspired  me.'' 

"  Now,"  said  Gaston,  ''  I  am  strong-."' 

'-  And  where  is  this  young-  girl  ?  " 

"Below,  in  the  carriage  which  brought 
me.  Let  me  retire,  monseigueur,  and  onl}- 
tell  me  where  she  will  be  placed." 

"  Here,  monsieur  ;  this  house,  which  is 
not  inhabited,  and  which  is  very  suitable 
for  a  young  girl,  shall  be  hers." 

'*' Monseigneur,  \o\xv  hand." 

The  regent  held  out  his  hand,  but  hear- 
ing a  little  drj^  cough,  he  understood  that 
Dubois  was  becoming  impatient,  and  he 
indicated  to  Gaston  that  the  audience  was 
over. 

"  Once  more,  monseigneur,  watch  over 
this  young  girl ;  she  is  beautiful,  amiable 
and  proud — one  of  those  noble  natures 
which  we  meet  but  seldom.  Adieu,  mon- 
seigneur, I  go  to  find  3'our  secretary." 

'•'  And  must  I  tell  her  that  you  are 
about  to  take  a  man's  life  ?  "  asked  the 
i-egent,  making  one  more  effort  to  re- 
strain Gaston. 

''Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  the  cheva- 
lier :  ''but  3'ou  will  add  that  I  do  it  to 
save  France." 

"Go  then,  monsieur,"  said  the  duke, 
opening  a  door  which  led.  into  the  garden, 
'•'  and  follow  the  directions  I  have  given 
you." 

"  Wish  me  good  fortune,  monseigneur." 

"The  madman,"  thought  the  regent; 
*'  does  he  wish  me  to  pray  for  success  to 
his  dagger's  thrust  ?     Ma  foi,  no  !  " 

Gaston  went  out,  the  gravel,  half-cov- 
ered with  snow,  creaked  under  his  feet — 
the  regent  watched  him  for  some  time 
from  the  window  of  the  corridor — then, 
when  he  had  lost  sight  of  him — 

"Well,"  said  he,  '"'each  one  must  go 
his  own  way.     Poor  fellow  !  " 

And  he  returned  to  the  room,  where  he 
found  Dubois,  who  had  entered  by  another 
door,  and  was  waiting  for  him. 

Dubois's  face  wore  an  expression  of  ma- 
licious satisfaction  which  did  not  escape 
the  regent,  who  watched  him  some  time 


in  silence,  as  if  tr^-ing  to  discover  what 
was  passing  through  the  brain  of  this 
second  Mephistoplieles. 

Dubois  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  you  are  rid  of  him 
at  last,  I  hope." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  duke;  "but  in  a 
manner  which  greatly  displeases  me — I 
do  not  like  playing  a  part  in  your  come- 
dies, as  you  know." 

"  Possibl}'  ;  but  you  might,  perhaps, 
do  wisely  in  giving  me  a  part  in  yours." 

"How  so?" 

"They  would  be  more  successful,  and 
the  denouements  would  be  better." 

"  I  do  not  understand — explain  yourself, 
and  quickly,  for  I  have  some  one  waiting 
whom  I  must  receive." 

"Oh!  certainly,  monseigneur,  receive 
them,  and  we  will  continue  our  conversa- 
tion later — the  denouement  of  this  comedj" 
has  already  taken  place,  and  cannot  be 
changed." 

And  with  these  words,  Dubois  bowed 
with  the  mock  respect  which  he  generally 
assumed  whenever,  in  the  eternal,  game 
they  played  against  each  other,  he  held 
the  best  cards. 

Nothing  made  the  regent  so  uneasy  as 
this  simulated  respect;  he  held  him  back — 

"What  is  there  now?"  asked  he; 
"  what  have  3'Ou  discovered  ?  " 

"'  That  you  are  a  skillful  dissimulator, 
peste  !  " 

"  That  astonishes  you  ?  " 

"  No,  it  troubles  me ;  a  few  steps  fur- 
ther, and  5'ou  will  do  wonders  in  this  art 
— 3-ou  will  have  no  further  need  of  me ; 
3'ou  will  have  to  send  me  awa3'  to  educate 
3^our  son,  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  re- 
quires a  master  like  m3^self." 

"Speak  quickly." 

"  Certainh^  monseigneur;  it  is  not  now, 
however,  a  question  of  3'our  son,  but  of 
3'our  daughter." 

"Of  which  daughter?" 

"  Ah !  true ;  there  are  so  man3\ 
First,  the  Abbess  of  Chelles,  then  Mad- 
ame de  Berr3',  then  Mademoiselle  de 
Valois  ;  then  the  others,  too  3'oung  for 
the  world,  and  therefore  for  me,  to  speak 
of,;  then,  lastl3',  the  charming  Bretagne 
flower,  the  wild  blossom  which  was  to  be 
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kept  away  from  Dubois's  poisoning-  breath, 
for  fear  it  should  wither  under  it." 

''Do  you  dare  to  saj'- 1  was  wrong-?  " 

"Not  so,  monseigneur :  you  have  done 
wonders ;  not  wishing-  to  have  anything- 
to  do  with  the  infamous  Dubois,  for  which 
I  commend  you,  you  —  the  archbishop  of 
Cambraj''  being-  dead — have  taken  in  his 
place  the  good,  the  worthj',  the  pure 
Noce,  and  have  borrowed  his  house." 

"Ah!"  said  the  reg-ent,  "  3^ou  know 
that  ?  " 

"  And  what  a  house  !  Pure  as  its  mas- 
ter— yes,  monseig-neur,  you  are  full  of  pru- 
dence and  wisdom.  Let  us  conceal  the 
corruptions  of  the  world  from  this  inno- 
cent child,  let  us  remove  from  her  every- 
thing that  can  destroj"-  her  primitive 
naivete;  this  is  why  we  choose  this  dwell- 
ing- for  her  —  a  moral  sanctuary,  where 
the  priestesses  of  virtue,  and  doubtless 
always  under  pretext  of  their  ingenuous- 
ness, take  the  most  ingenuous  but  least 
permitted  of  positions." 

"Noce  told  me  that  all  was  proper." 

"  Do  j'^ou  know  the  house,  monseig- 
neur ?  " 

"  Do  I  look  at  such  things  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  no ;  your  sight  is  not  good,  I  re- 
member." 

"Dubois!" 

"  For  furniture  your  daughter  wall  have 
strange  couches,  magic  sofas  ;  and  as  to 
books,  ah !  that  is  the  climax.  Noce's 
books  are  good  for  the  instruction  and 
formation  of  youth;  t\\ey  would  do  well  to 
go  with  the  breviarj'  of  Bussy-Rabutin, 
of  which  I  presented  you  a  copy  on  your 
twelfth  birthday." 

"'  Yes  ;  serpent  that  3'ou  are." 

"In  short,  the  most  austere  prudery 
prevails  over  the  dwelling.  I  had  chosen 
it  for  the  education  of  the  son  ;  but  mon- 
seigneur, who  looks  at  things  differently, 
chose  it  for  the  daughter." 

"Ah,  ca !  Dubois,"  said  Whq  regent, 
''  you  weary  me," 

"I  am  just  at  the  end,  monseigneur. 
No  doubt  your  daughter  was  well  pleased 
with  the  residence  ;  for,  like  all  of  your 
blood,  she  is  very  intelligent." 

The  regent  shuddered,  and  guessed  that 
some  disagreeable  news  was  hidden  under 


the  long  preamble  and  mocking  smile  of 
Dubois. 

"However,  monseigneur,  see  what  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  will  do ;  she  was 
not  content  with  the  dwelling  you  chose 
for  her,  and  she  is  moving." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  am  wrongs — she  has  moved," 

"M.y  daughter  gone!"  cried  the  re- 
gent. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Dubois. 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Through  the  door.  Oh,  she  is  not  one 
of  those  young  ladies  who  go  through  the 
windows,  or  b}'  night — oh,  she  is  of  your 
blood,  monseigneur;  if  I  had  ever  doubted 
it,  I  should  be  convinced  now." 

"'  And  Madame  Desroches  ?  " 

"  She  is  at  the  Palais  Royal,  I  have  just 
left  her ;  she  came  to  announce  it  to  3"0ur 
highness." 

"Could  she  not  prevent  it  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  commanded." 

"  She  should  have  made  the  servants 
close  the  doors  :  they  did  not  know  that 
she  was  my  daughter,  and  had  no  reason 
to  obey  her." 

"  Madame  Desroches  was  afraid  of 
mademoiselle's  anger,  but  the  servants 
were  afraid  of  the  sword." 

"  Of  the  sword  !  are  you  drunk,  Du- 
bois ?  " 

"Oh,  I  am  very  likelj"  to  get  drunk  on 
chicory  water !  No,  monseigneur ;  if  I 
am  drunk,  it  is  with  admiration  of  j^our 
highness's  perspicacity  when  3'ou  tr3'  to 
conduct  an  affair  all  alone." 

"  But  what  sword  do  yow.  mean  ?  " 

"  The  sword  which  Mademoiselle  Helene 
disposes  of,  and  which  belongs  to  a  charm- 
ing young  man — " 

"Dubois!" 

"  Who  loves  her  !" 

"Dubois  !  you  will  drive  me  mad." 

"And  who  followed  her  from  Nantes  to 
Rambouillet  with  infinite  gallantry." 

"  Monsieur  de  Livry  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  you  know  his  name  ;  then  I  am 
telling  you  nothing  new,  monseigneur." 

"'  Dubois,  I  am  overwhelmed." 

"  Not  without  sufficient  cause,  mon- 
seigneur ;  but  see  what  is  the  result  of 
your  managing  j^our  own   affairs,  while 
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you  have  at  the  same  time  to  look  after 
those  of  France." 

'•  But  where  is  she  ?  " 

"Ah!  where  indeed  —  how  should  I 
know  ?  " 

"Dubois,  you  have  told  me  of  her  flight 
—  I  look  to  you  to  discover  her  retreat. 
Dubois,  my  dear  Dubois,  for  God's  sake 
find  my  daug-hter  !" 

'•  Ah  !  monseig-neur,  you  are  exactly'  like 
the  father  in  Moliere,  and  I  am  like  Sea- 
pin — 'My  g-ood  Scapin,  mj'  dear  Scapin, 
find  me  m^'  daugliter.'  Monseigneur,  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  but  Geroute  could  say  no 
more  ;  how^ever,  we  will  look  for  \^our 
daughter,  and  rescue  her  from  the  rav- 
isher.'' 

"Well,  find  her,  Dubois,  and  ask  for 
what  you  please  when  you  have  done 
so." 

'•'  Ah,  that  is  something-  like  speaking-." 

The  reg-ent  had  thrown  himself  back  in 
an  armchair,  and  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hands.  Dubois  left  him  to  his  grief, 
cong-ratulating-  himself  that  this  affection 
would  double  his  empire  over  the  duke. 
All  at  once,  while  Dubois  was  watching- 
him  with  a  malicious  smile,  some  one 
tapped  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  Dubois. 

"Monseig-neur,"  said,  an  usher's  voice 
at  the  door,  "there  is  in  the  carriage 
which  brought  the  chevalier  a  young- 
woman  W'ho  wishes  to  know  if  he  is  com- 
ing down  soon." 

Dubois  made  a  bound  toward  the  door, 
but  he  was  too  late  ;  the  regent,  to  whom 
the  usher's  words  had  recalled  the  solemn 
promise  he  had  made  to  Gaston,  rose  at 
once. 

"Where  are  j^oug-oing,  monseigneur?" 
asked  Dubois. 

"To  receive  this  young:  girl." 

"  That  is  my  affair,  not  j^ours — ^3'ou 
forget  that  you  abandoned  this  con- 
spiracy to   me." 

' '  I  gave  up  the  chevalier  to  you,  but  I 
promised  him  to  be  a  father  to  this  girl 
whom  he  loves.  I  have  pledged  my  word, 
and  I  will  keep  it ;  since  through  me  she 
loses  her  lover,  I  must  at  least  console 
her." 

"I  undertake  it,"  said  Dubois,  trying 


to  hide  his  paleness  and  agitation  under 
one  of  his  own  peculiar  smiles. 

"Hold  your  tongue  and  remain  here," 
said  the  regent. 

"Let  me  at  least  speak  to  her,  mon- 
seig-neur." 

"  I  will  speak  to  hei'  m^-self — tliis  is  no 
affair  of  yours ;  I  have  taken  it  upon  my- 
self, have  g-iven  my  word  as  a  g-entleman. 
Silence,  and  remain  here." 

Dubois  ground  his  teeth  r  but  when  the 
reg-ent  spoke  in  this  tone,  he  knew  he 
must  obe}^  :  he  leaned  against  the  chim- 
ney-piece and  waited. 

Soon  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress  was 
heard. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  said  the  usher,  "this 
way." 

"  Here  she  is,"  said  the  duke,  "remem- 
ber one  thing,  Dubois  :  this  young  girl  is 
in  noway  responsible  for  her  lover's  fault; 
consequenth^,  understand  me,  she  must  be 
treated  with  the  g-reatest  respect ;  "  then, 
turning  to  the  door,  "Enter,"  said  he; 
the  door  was  hastily  opened,  the  young 
girl  made  a  step  tow^ard  the  regent,  who 
started  back  thunderstruck. 

"  M\'  daughter  !"  murmured  he,  endeav- 
oring to  regain  his  self-command,  while 
Helene,  after  looking  round  for  Gaston, 
stopped  and  curtse3'ed. 

Dubois's  face  would  not  be  easy  to  de- 
pict. 

"Pardon  me,  monseigneur,"  said  Hel- 
ene, " perhaps  I  am  mistaken .  lam  seek- 
ing a  friend  who  left  me  below,  who  was 
to  come  back  to  me;  but,  as  he  delayed 
so  long,  I  came  to  seek  for  him.  I  was 
brought  here,  but  perhaps  the  usher 
made  a  mistake." 

"No,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  duke, 
"•M.  de  Chanlay  has  just  left  me,  and 
I  expected  you." 

As  the  regent  spoke,  the  young  girl  be- 
came abstracted,  and  seemed  as  though 
taxing  her  memory ;  then,  in  answer  to 
her  own  thoughts,  she  cried — 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  how  strange,"' 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  asked  the  re- 
gent. 

"Yes:  that  it  is." 

"  J]xplain  !  "  said  the  duke,  "  I  do  not 
understand  vou." 
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"Ah!  monsieur,"  said  Helene,  trem- 
bling", "it  is  stratige  how  3'our  voice  re- 
sembles that  of  another  person." 

"Of  3^our  acquaintance?"  asked  the 
regent. 

"  Of  a  person  in  whose  presence  I  have 
been  but  once,  but  whose  accents  live  in 
my  heart." 

"And  who  was  this  person  ?"  asked 
the  i-egent,  while  Dubois  shrug-g-ed  his 
shoulders  at  this  half  recognition. 

"He  called  himself  \ny  father,"  replied 
Helene. 

"  I  congratulate  myself  upon  this 
chance,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  regent, 
"for  this  similarity  in  my  voice  to  that 
of  a  person  who  is  dear  to  you  may  give 
greater  weight  to  my  words.  You  know 
that  Monsieur  de  Chanlay  ha;s  chosen  me 
for  your  protector  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  he  would  bring  me  to  some 
one  who  would  protect  me  from  the  dan- 
ger—" 

"  What  danger  ?  "  asked  the  regent. 

Helene  looked  round  her,  and  her  glance 
rested  uneasily  on  Dubois,  and  there  was 
no  mistaking  her  expression.  Dubois's 
face  inspired  her  with  as  much  distrust 
as  the  regent's  did  with  confidence. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Dubois  (who  did 
not  fail  to  notice  this  expression),  in  an 
undertone  to  the  regent,  "I  think  I  am 
de  trop  here,  and  had  better  retire  ;  you 
do  not  want  me,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  shall  presentlj^ ;  do  not  go 
away." "I  will  be  at  j'our  orders." 

This  conversation  w^as  too  low  for  Hel- 
ene to  hear ;  besides,  she  had  stepped 
back,  and  continued  watching  the  doors, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  Gaston  return. 

It  was  a  consolation  to  Dubois  to  know 
she  would  be  disappointed. 
'    When  Dubois  was  gone,  they  breathed 
more  freely. 

"  Seat  3'ourself,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  duke;    "I  have   much   to  tell   3^ou." 

"Monsieur,  one  thing  before  all.  Is 
the  Chevalter  Gaston  de  Chanlay  in  any 
danger  ?  " 

"We  will  speak  of  him  directly,  but 
first  of  yourself;  he  brought  you  to  me 
as  a  protector.  Now.  tell  me  against 
whom   I   am   to   protect  3^ou  ? " 


"  All  that  has  happened  to  me  for  some 
da^'s  is  so  strange,  that  I  do  not  know 
whom  to  fear  or  whom  to  trust.  If  Gas- 
ton were  there — " 

"Yes,  I  understand;  if  he  authorized 
3^ou  to  tell  me,  you  would  keep  nothing 
back.  But  if  I  can  prove  to  you  that  I 
know  nearl}^  all  concerning  j^ou  ?" 

"  You,  monsieur  !" 

"  Yes,  I ;  are  you  not  called  Helene  de 
Chaverny  ?  Were  3^ou  not  brought  up  in 
the  Augustine  convent  between  Nantes 
and  Clisson  ?  Did  3'ou  not  one  day  re- 
ceive an  order  to  leave  the  convent  from 
a  mj^sterious  protector  who  watches  over 
you  ?  Did  you  not  travel  with  one  of  the 
sisters,  to  whom  you  gave  a  hundred 
louis  for  her  trouble  ?  At  Rambouillet, 
did  not  a  person  called  Madame  Des- 
roches  await  you  ?  Did  she  not  an- 
nounce to  you  a  visit  from  your  father? 
The  same  evening,  did  not  some  one  ar- 
rive who  loved  3^ou,  and  who  thought  you 
loved  him  ?" 

"Yes,  3^es,  monsieur,  it  is  all  true," 
said  Helene,  astonished  that  a  stranger 
should  thus  know  the  details  of  her  his- 
tory. 

"Then  the  next  day,"  continued  the 
regent,  "  did  not  Monsieur  de  Chanlay, 
who  followed  you  under  the  name  of  De 
Livry,  pay  you  a  visit,  which  was  vainly 
opposed  by  Madame  Desroches  ?" 

"You  are  right,  monsieur,  and  I  see 
that  Gaston  has  told  you  all." 

"Then  came  the  order  to  leave  for 
Paris.  You  would  have  opposed  it,  but 
were  forced  to  obe^'.  You  were  taken 
to  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ; 
but  there  3'our  captivity  became  insup- 
portable.'" 

"You  are  mistaken,  monsieur;  it  was 
not  the  captivity,  but  the  prison." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Did  not  Gaston  tell  you  of  his  fears, 
which  I  laughed  at  at  first,  but  shared 
afterward  ?  " 

"  No,  tell  me  what  did  you  fear  ?  " 

"  But  if  he  did  not  tell  you,  how  shall 
Jf" 

"Is  there  anything  one  cannot  tell  to  a 
friend?" 

"  Did    he   not  tell   you   that   this  man 
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whom  I  at  first  believed  to  be  my 
father—?" 

"  BeUeved  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  swear  it,  monsieur.  Hearing- 
his  voice,  feeling-  m}'  hand  pressed  b}-  his, 
I  had  at  first  no  doubt,  and  it  almost 
needed  evidence  to  bring-  fear  instead  of 
the  filial  love  with  which  he  at  first  in- 
spired me." 

""  I  do  not  understand  you,  mademoi- 
selle ;  how  could  you  fear  a  man  who — to 
judge  by  what  3'ou  tell  me — had  so  much 
aflfection  for  you  ?  " 

'•'  You  do  not  understand,  monsieur  ;  as 
you  say,  under  a  frivolous  pretext,  I  was 
removed  from  Rambouillet  to  Paris,  shut 
in  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
which  spoke  more  clearly  to  my  e3"es  than 
Gaston's  fears  had  done.  Then  I  thought 
m^'self  lost — and  that  this  feigned  tender- 
ness of  a  father  concealed  the  wiles  of  a 
seducer.  I  had  no  friend  but  Gaston — I 
wrote  to  him — he  came." 

"  Then,"  said  the  regent,  filled  with 
joy,  "  when  3'ou  left  that  house  it  was  to 
escape  those  wiles,  not  to  follow  3'our 
lover  ?  " 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  if  I  had  believed  in  that 
father  whom  I  had  seen  but  once,  and 
then  surrounded  by  mysteries,  I  swear  to 
you  that  nothing  would  have  led  me  from 
the  path  of  duty." 

'•  Oh,  dear  child  !  "  cried  the  duke,  with 
an  accent  which  made  Helene  start. 

"  Then  Gaston  spoke  to  me  of  a  person 
who  could  refuse  him  nothing — who  would 
watch  over  me  and  be  a  father  to  me.  He 
brought  me  here,  saying  he  would  return 
to  me.  I  waited  in  vain  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  at  length,  fearing  some  acci- 
dent had  happened  to  him,  I  asked  for 
3'ou."   The  regent's  brow  became  clouded. 

"Thus,"  said  he,  "  it  was  Gaston's  in- 
fluence that  turned  you  from  3'our  duty — 
his  fears  aroused  yours  ?  " 

''Yes;  he  suspected  the  mj'stery  which 
encircled  me,  and  feared  that  it  concealed 
some  fatal  project." 

'•'But  he  must  have  given  j'ou  some 
proof  to  persuade  3'ou." 

"  What  proof  was  needed  in  that  abomi- 
nable house  ?  Would  a  father  have  placed 
his  daughter  in  such  a  habitation  ?  " 


''Yes,  yes,"  murmurea  the  regent, 
"  he  was  wrong ;  but  confess  that  with- 
out the  chevalier's  suggestions,  you,  in 
the  innocence  of  your  soul,  would  have 
had  no  suspicion." 

"No,"  said  Helene,  "but  happily  Gas- 
ton watched  over  me." 

'•'  Do  3'ou  then  believe  that  all  Gaston 
said  to  you  was  true  ?  "  asked  the  regent. 

"  We  easily  side  with  those  we  love, 
monsieur." 

"  And  you  love  the  chevalier  ?  " 

■'Yes;  for  the  last  two  3'ears,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  But  how  could  he  see  n'ou  in  the  con- 
vent ?  " 

"  B3'  night,  with  the  aid  of  a  boat." 

"And  did  he  see  3'ou  often  ?  " 

"  Ever3''  week." 

'•'  Then  3'ou  love  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"But  how  could  3^ou  dispose  of  3'our 
heart,  knowing  that  30U  were  not  yonv 
own  mistress  ?  " 

"  For  sixteen  3'ears  I  had  heard  nothing 
of  m3"  famih'  ;  how  could  I  suppose  that 
all  at  once  it  would  reveal  itself,  or  rather, 
that  an  odious  maneuver  should  take  me 
from  m3^  quiet  retreat  to  m3'  ruin  ?  " 

"  Then  3'ou  still  think  that  that  man 
lied,  when  he  called  himself  3'our  father  ?  " 

"  I  scarceh'  know  what  to  think,  and 
m3'  mind  becomes  bewildered  in  contem- 
plating this  strange  realit3%  which  seems 
so  like  a  dream." 

"  But  3'ou  should  not  consult  3-our  mind 
here,  Helene,"  said  the  regent;  "3'ou 
should  consult  3'our  heart.  When  3-ou 
were  with  this  man,  did  not  \'our  heart 
speak  to  3^0 u  ?  " 

"Oh!"  said  Helene,  "while  he  was 
there  I  Avas  convinced,  for  I  have  never 
felt  emotion  such  as  I  felt  then." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  regent,  bitterl3' ; 
'"but  when  he  was  gone,  this  emotion 
disappeared,  driven  away  b3'-  stronger 
influence.  It  is  very  simple,  this  man 
was  onh'  3'our  father ;  Gaston  was  3our 
lover." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Helene,  drawing 
back,   "  \'ou  speak  strangeh'." 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  the  regent,  in  a 
sweet  voice  ;  "  I  see  that  I  allowed  m3'self 
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to  be  carried  away  by  m}^  interest.  But 
what  surprises  me  more  than  all,  made- 
moiselle," continued  he,  ''is  that,  being- 
beloved  as  you  are  b}'  Gaston,  you  could 
not  induce  him  to  abandon  his  projects." 
"  His  projects,  monsieur  !  what  do  you 


mean 


9  " 


"  What  !  you  do  not  know  the  object 
of  his  visit  to  Paris?  " 

"I  do  not,  monsieur.  When  I  told 
him,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  that  I  w^as 
forced  to  leave  Clisson,  he  said  he  must 
also  leave  Nantes.  When  I  told  him  that 
I  was  coming  to  Paris,  he  answered,  with 
a  cry  of  ]oj,  that  he  was  about  to  set  out 
for  the  same  place." 

"Then,"  cried  the  regent,  his  heart 
freed  from  an  enormous  load,  '^'j^'ou  are 
not  his  accomplice  ?  " 

''His  accomplice!"  cried  Helene, 
alarmed;  "ah,  mon  Dieu  !  what  does 
this  mean  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  said  the  regent,  "noth- 
ing." 

"  Oh,  yes,  monsieur ;  you  have  used  a 
word  which  explains  all.  I  wondered 
what  made  so  great  a  change  in  Gaston. 
Why,  for  the  last  year,  whenever  I  spoke 
of  our  future,  his  brow  became  dark. 
Wh3%  with  so  sad  a  smile,  he  said  to  me, 
'  Helene,  no  one  is  sure  of  the  morrow.' 
Why  he  fell  into  such  reveries,  as  though 
some  misfortune  threatened  him.  That 
misfortune  you  have  shown  me,  monsieur. 
Gaston  saw  none  but  malcontents  there 
— Montlouis,  Pontcalec.  Ah  !  Gaston  is 
conspiring  —  that  is  why  he  came  to 
Paris." 

"Then  yon  knew  nothing  of  this  con- 
spiracy ?  " 

"  Alas,  monsieur !  I  am  but  a  woman, 
and,  doubtless,  Gaston  did  not  think  me 
worthy  to  share  such  a  secret." 

"So  much  the  better,"  cried  the  re- 
gent; "and  now,  mj'-  child,  listen  to  the 
voice  of  a  friend,  of  a  man  who  might  be 
your  father.  Let  the  chevalier  go  on  the 
path  ho  has  chosen,  since  you  have  still 
the  power  to  go  no  further." 

"  Who  ?  I,  monsieur  !  "  cried  Helene  ; 
"  I  abandon  him  at  a  moment  when  you 
yourself  tell  me  that  a  danger  threatens 
him  that  I  had   not   known  !      Oh,    no, 


no,  monsieur  !  We  two  are  alone  in  the 
w^orld,  we  have  but  each  other  :  Gaston 
has  no  parents,  I  have  none  either ;  or  if 
I  have,  they  have  been  separated  from 
me  for  sixteen  years,  and  are  accustomed 
to  my  absence.  We  may,  then,  lose  our- 
selves together  without  costing  any  one  a 
tear — oh,  I  deceived  you,  monsieur,  and 
whatever  crime  he  has  committed,  or 
may  commit,  I  am  his  accomplice." 

"Ah!"  murmured  the  regent,  in  a 
choking  voice,  "  my  last  hope  fails  me ; 
she  loves  him." 

Helene  turned,  with  astonishment,  to- 
ward the  stranger  who  took  so  lively  an 
interest  in  her  sorrow.  The  regent  com- 
posed himself. 

"But,"  continued  he,  ".did  you  not  al- 
most renounce  him  ?  Did  j^ou  not  tell 
him,  the  day  you  separated,  that  you 
could  not  dispose  of  your  heart  and 
person  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  told  him  so,"  replied  the  young 
girl,  with  exaltation,  "because  at  that 
time  I  believed  him  happy,  because  I  did 
not  know  that  his  liberty,  perhaps  his  life, 
were  compromised;  then,  m^^  heart  would 
have  suffered,  but  my  conscience  would 
have  remained  tranquil ;  it  was  a  grief  to 
bear,  not  a  remorse  to  combat ;  but  since 
I  know  him  threatened — unhappy — I  feel 
that  his  life  is  mine." 

"  But  you  exaggerate  your  love  for 
him,"  replied  the  regent,  determined  to 
ascertain  his  daughter's  feelings.  "  This 
love  would  jield  to  absence." 

"  It  would  yield  to  nothing,  monsieur ; 
in  the  isolation  in  which  ray  parents  left 
me,  this  love  has  become  my  onl}^  hope, 
my  happiness,  my  life.  Ah  !  monsieur,  if 
3''ou  have  any  influence  with  him — and  you 
must  have,  since  he  confides  to  3^ou  the 
secrets  which  he  keeps  from  me — in  Heav- 
en's name,  induce  him  to  renounce  these 
projects,  of  which  you  speak ;  tell  him 
what  I  dare  not  tell  him  myself,  that  I 
love  him  bej'^ond  all  expression  ;  tell  him 
that  his  fate  shall  be  mine  ;  that  if  he  be 
exiled,  I  exile  myself;  if  he  be  imprisoned, 
I  wall  be  so  too ;  and  that  if  he  dies,  I  die. 
Tell  him  tliat^  monsieur ;  and  add — add 
that  you  saw,  by  my  tears  and  b}'  my 
despair,  that  I  spoke  the  truth." 
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"  Unhappy  child  !  "  murmured  tl^e  re- 
gent. 

Indeed,  Helene's  situation  was  a  piti- 
able one.  By  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks, 
it  was  evident  that  she  suffered  cruel- 
ly ;  wiiile  she  spoke,  her  teai-s  flowed 
ceaselessl}^  and  it  was  eas}--  to  see  that 
every  word  came  from  her  heart,  and 
that  what  she  had  said  she  would  do. 

"Well,"  said  the  reg-ent,  "I  promise 
you  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  save  the 
chevalier.'" 

Helene  was  about  to  throw  herself  at 
the  duke's  feet,  so  humbled  was  this  proud 
spirit  b}^  the  thought  of  Gaston's  dang-er; 
but  the  reg-ent  received  her  in  his  ^rnis. 
Helene  trembled  throug'h  her  whole  frame 
— there  was  something-  in  the  contact  with 
this  man  which  filled  her  with  hope  and 
joy.  She  remained  leaning-  on  his  arm, 
and  made  no  effort  to  raise  herself. 

'•Mademoiselle,"  said  the  reg'ent,  watch- 
ing- her  with  an  expression  which  would 
certainly  have  betrayed  him  if  Helene 
had  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  '•'  Made- 
moiselle, the  most  pressing  affair  first — I 
have  told  you  that  Gaston  is  in  dang-er, 
but  not  in  immediate  danger  ;  let  us  then 
first  think  of  yourself,  whose  position  is 
both  false  and  precarious.  You  are  in- 
trusted to  my  care,  and  I  must,  before  all 
else,  acquit  mj^self  worthily  of  this  charge. 
Do  you  trust  me,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  Gaston  brought  me  to  you." 

'•'Always  Gaston,"  sighed  the  regent, 
in  an  undertone ;  then  to  Helene  he  said  : 

"  You  will  reside  in  this  house,  which  is 
unknown,  and  here  you  will  be  free.  Your 
society  will  consist  of  excellent  books,  and 
my  presence  will  not  be  wanting,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  you." 

Helene  made  a  movement  as  if  to  speak. 

'•  Besides,"  continued  the  duke,  "it  will 
give  3-ou  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
chevalier." 

Helene  blushed,  and  the  regent  con- 
tinued : 

"  The  church  of  the  neighboring  con- 
vent will  be  open  to  j^ou,  and  should  you 
have  the  slightest  fear,  such  as  you  have 
already  experienced,  the  convent  itself 
might  shelter  you — the  superior  is  a  friend 
of  mine." 


"Ah,  monsieur,"  said  Helene,  "^'ou 
quite  reassure  me ;  I  accept  the  house 
you  offer  me — and  your  great  kindness  to 
Gaston  and  myself  will  ever  render  your 
presence  agreeable  to  me." 

The  regent  bowed. 

"Then,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "con- 
sider yourself  at  home  here  ;  I  think  tliere 
is  a  sleeping-room  adjoining  this  room — 
the  arrangement  of  the  ground-floor  is 
commodious,  and  this  evening  I  will  send 
you  two  nuns  from  the  convent,  whom, 
doubtless,  you  would  prefer  to  servants, 
to  wait  on  j'-ou." 

"  Ah,  3^es,  monsieur." 

"Then,"  continued  the  regent,  with 
hesitation,  "  then  you  have  almost  re- 
nounced your — father  ?  " 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  do  you  not  understand 
that  it  is  for  fear  he  should  not  be  vax 
father." 

"However,"  replied  the  regent,  "noth- 
ing proves  it ;  that  house  alone  is  certainly 
an  argument  against  him  •  but  he  might 
not  have  known  it." 

"Oh,"  said  Helene,  "that  is  almost 
impossible." 

"'  However,  if  he  took  any  further  steps, 
if  he  should  discover  your  retreat  and 
claim  you,  or  at  least  ask  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  we  would  inform  Gaston, 
and  learn  his  opinion." 

"'  It  is  well,"  said  the  regent,  with  a 
smile ;  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Hel- 
ene, and   then   moved   toward  the  door. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Helene,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice. 

"Do  3'ou  wish  for  anything?"  asked 
the  duke,  returning. 

"  Can  I  see  him  ?  " 

The  words  seemed  to  die  away  on  her 
lips  as  she  pronounced  them. 

"Yes,"  said  the  duke,  "but  is  it  not 
better  for  your  sake  to  do  so  as  little  as 
possible  ?  "     Helene  lowered  her  eyes. 

"  Besides,"  said  the  duke,  "  he  has  gone 
on  a  journey,  and  may  not  be  back  for 
some  days." 

"'  And  shall  I  see  him  on  his  return  ?  " 

"  I  swear  it  to  yon." 

Ten  minutes  after,  two  nuns  and  a  la^v 
sister  entered  and  installed  themselves  in 
the  house. 
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When  the  regent  quitted  his  daughter, 
he  asked  for  Dubois,  but  he  was  told  that, 
after  waiting  half  an  hour,  Dubois  had  re- 
turned to  the  Palais  Ro.yal. 

The  duke,  on  entering  the  abbe's  room, 
found  him  at  work  with  his  secretaries  ;  a 
portfolio  full  of  papers  was  on  the  table. 

"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Du- 
bois, on  seeing  the  duke,  ''but  as  you 
delayed,  and  your  conference  was  likeh^ 
to  be  prolonged  greatly,  I  took  the  lib- 
ertj  of  transgressing  your  orders,  and 
returning   here." 

"  You  did  rightly  ;  but  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

'^'Tome?" 

"Yes,  to  you." 

''Tome  alone?" 

"Alone." 

"  In  that  case,  will  monseigneur  go  into 
my  cabinet,  or  into  your  own  room  ?  " 

"Let  us  go  into  your  cabinet." 

The  abbe  made  a  respectful  bow  and 
opened  the  door — the  regent  passed  in 
first,  and  Dubois  followed  when  he  had 
replaced  the  portfolio  under  his  arm. 
These  papers  had  probably  been  got 
together  in    expectation   of  this   visit. 

When  they  were  in  the  cabinet,  the 
duke  looked  round  him. 

"  The  place  is  safe  ?  "  asked  he. 

•'  Pardieu,  each  door  is  double,  and  the 
walls  are  two  feet  thick." 

The  regent  sat  down  and  fell  into  a  deep 
reverie. 

"  I  am  waiting,  monseigneur,"  said  Du- 
bois, in  a  few  minutes. 

"Abbe,"  said  the  regent,  in  a  quick 
decided  tone,  as  of  a  man  determined  to 
be  answered,  "  is  the  chevalier  in  the  Bas- 
tille?" 

"Monseigneur,"  replied  Dubois,  "he 
must  have  been  there  about  half  an 
hour." 

"  Then  write  to  M.  de  Launa3^  I  desire 
that  he  be  set  free  at  once." 

Dubois  did  not  seem  surprised  ;  he  made 
no  repl}^  but  he  placed  the  portfolio  on 
the  table,  opened  it,  took  out  some  pa- 
pers, and  began  to  look  over  them 
quietly. 

"  Did  you  hear  me?  "  asked  the  regent, 
after  a  moment's  silence. 


"  I  did,  monseigneur." 

"Obey,  then." 

"Write  3'ourself,  monseigneur,"  said 
Dubois. 

"  And  why?  " 

"Because  nothing  shall  induce  this 
hand  to  sign  your  highness's  ruin,"  said 
Dubois. 

"More  words,"  said  the  regent,  impa- 
tientl}'. 

"Not  words,  but  facts,  monseigneur. 
Is  M.  de  Chanlay  a  conspirator,  or  is  he 
not  ?  " 

"Yes,  certainly!  but  my  daughter 
loves  him." 

"A  fine  reason  for  setting  him  at  lib- 
erty." 

"  It  may  not  be  a  reason  to  you,  abbe, 
but  to  me  it  is,  and  a  most  sacred  one. 
He  shall  leave  the  Bastille  at  once." 

"  Go  and  fetch  him,  then ;  I  do  not  pre- 
vent you." 

"And  did  you  know  this  secret  ?  " 

"Which?" 

"  That  M.  de  Livry  and  the  chevalier 
were  the  same?  " 

"  Yes,  I  knew  it.     What,  then  ?  " 

"  You  wished  to  deceive  me." 

"  I  wished  to  save  you  from  the  senti- 
mentality in  which  3'ou  are  lost  at  this 
moment.  The  regent  of  France — already' 
too  much  occupied  b3^  whims  and  pleasures 
— must  make  things  worse  by  adding  pas- 
sion to  the  list.  And  what  a  passion  ! 
Paternal  love,  dangerous  love — an  ordi- 
nary love  may  be  satisfied,  and  then  dies 
away — but  a  father's  tenderness  is  insa- 
tiable, and  above  all,  intolerable.  It  will 
cause  your  highness  to  commit  faults 
which  I  shall  jDrevent,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  am  happy  enough  not  to 
be  a  father  ;  a  thing  on  which  I  congratu- 
late myself  daily,  when  I  see  the  misfort- 
unes and  stupidity  of  those  who  are." 

"  And  what  matters  a  head  more  or 
less  ?  "  cried  the  regent.  "  This  De  Chan- 
lay  will  not  kill  me,  when  he  knows  it  was 
I  who  liberated  him." 

"  No  ;  neither  will  he  die  from  a  few 
days  in  the  Bastille ;  and  there  he  must 
stay." 

"And  I  tell  you  he  shall  leave  it  to- 
day." 
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''He  must,  for  his  own  lioiior,"  said 
Dubois,  as  though  the  regent  liacl  not 
spoken  ;  "for  if  he  were  to  leave  the  Bas- 
tille to-day,  as  you  wish,  he  would  appear 
to  his  accomplices,  who  are  now  in  the 
prison  at  Nantes,  and  whom  I  suppose 
you  do  not  wish  to  liberate  also,  as  a 
traitor  and  spy  who  has  been  pardoned 
for  the  information  he  lias  given." 

The  regent  reflected. 

"You  are  all  alike,"  pursued  Dubois, 
"  \-ou  kings  and  reigning  princes  ;  a  rea- 
son stupid  enough,  like  all  reasons  of 
honor,  such  as  I  have  just  given,  closes 
your  mouth ;  but  you  will  never  under- 
stand true  and  important  reasons  of  state. 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  or  to  France 
that  Mademoiselle  Helene  de  Chaverny^ 
natural  daughter  of  the  regent,  should 
weep  for  her  lover.  Monsieur  Gaston 
de  Chanlay  ?  Ten  thousand  wives,  ten 
thousand  mothers,  ten  thousand  daugh- 
ters, may  weep  in  one  year  for  their  sons, 
their  husbands,  their  fathers,  killed  in 
your  highriess's  service  b}'  the  Spaniard 
who  threaten  3'ou,  who  takes  your  g-entle- 
ness  for  weakness,  and  who  becomes  em- 
boldened by  impunity.  We  know  the  plot; 
let  us  do  it  justice.  M.  de  Chanlay — chief 
or  agent  of  this  plot,  coming  to  Paris  to 
assassinate  3'ou — do  not  deny  it,  no  doubt 
he  told  3'ou  so  himself  —  is  the  lover  of 
your  daughter  ;  so  much  the  worse — it  is 
a  misfortune  which  falls  upon  you,  but 
ma3^  have  fallen  upon  you  before,  and 
will  again.  I  knew  it  all.  I  knew  that 
he  was  beloved ;  I  knew  thas  he  was 
called  De  Chanlay,  and  not  De  Livr}'  ; 
yes,  I  dissimulated,  but  it  was  to  punish 
him  exemplaril}'"  with  his  accomplices, 
because  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
regent's  head  is  not  one  of  those  targets 
which  any  one  may  aim  at  through  excite- 
ment or  ennui,  and  go  away  unpunished 
if  they  fail." 

"  Dubois,  Dubois,  I  shall  never  sacrifice 
my  daughter's  life  to  save  my  own,  and  I 
should  kill  her  in  executing  the  chevalier  ; 
therefore  no  prison,  no  dungeon ;  let  us 
spare  the  shadow  of  torture  to  him  whom 
we  cannot  treat  with  entire  justice  ;  let  us 
pardon  completely  ;  no  half  pardon,  any 
more  than  half  justice." 


"All,  yes  ;  pardon,  pardon  ;  there  it  is 
at  last;  are  3-ou  not  tired  of  that  word, 
monseigneur  ;  are  3'ou  not  wear^'^  of  harp- 
ing eternally  on  one  string  ?" 

"This  time,  at  least,  it  is  a  dilTerent 
thing,  for  it  is  not  generosity.  I  call 
Heaven  to  witness  that  I  should  like  to 
punish  this  man,  who  is  more  beloved  as 
a  lover  than  I  as  a  father ;  and  who 
takes  from  me  my  last  and  only  daugh- 
ter ;  but,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  stop,  I  can 
go  no  farther  ;  Chanla}^  shall  be  set  free." 

"  Chanlay  shall  be  set  free ;  yes,  mon- 
seigneur ;  mon  Dieu  !  who  opposes  it  ? 
Onl\'  it  must  be  later,  some  days  hence. 
What  harm  shall  we  do  him  ?  Diable  ! 
he  will  not  die  of  a  week  in  the  Bastille ; 
you  shall  have  your  son-in-law ;  be  at 
peace  ;  but  do  act  so  that  our  poor  little 
government  shall  not  be  too  much  ridi- 
culed. Remember  that  at  this  moment 
the  affairs  of  the  others  are  being  looked 
into,  and  somewhat  roughl}^  too.  Well, 
these  others  have  also  mistresses,  wives, 
mothers.  Do  you  bus}''  yourself  with 
them  ?  No,  3'ou  are  not  so  mad.  Think, 
then,  of  the  ridicule  if  it  were  known  that 
3'our  daughter  loved  the  man  who  was  to 
stab  you ;  the  bastards  would  laugh  for 
a  month  ;  it  is  enough  to  revive  La  Main- 
tenon,  who  is  dj-ing,  and  make  her  live  a 
year  longer.  Have  patience,  monseig- 
neur ;  let  the  chevalier  eat  chicken  and 
drink  wine  with  De  Launay.  Pardieu  I 
Richelieu  does  ver^'-  well  tliere ;  he  is 
loved  b}'  another  of  \-our  daughters, 
which  did  not  prevent  you  from  putting 
him  in  the  Bastille." 

"  But,"  said  the  regent,  "  when  he  is  in 
the  Bastille,  what  will  you  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  onh'  serves  this  little  appren- 
ticeship to  make  him  3'our  son-in-law. 
But,  serioush',  monseigneur,  do  you  think 
of  raising  him  to  that  honor?  " 

"'  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  at  this  moment  I  think 
of  nothing,  Dubois,  but  that  I  do  not  want 
to  make  my  poor  Helene  unhappy  ;  and 
5^et  I  really  think  that  giving  him  to  her 
as  a  husband  is  somewhat  derogatory, 
though  the  De  Chanlays  are  a  good 
family." 

"Do  you  know  them,  monseigneur? 
Parbleu  !  it  onlv  Avanted  that." 
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"  I  heard  the  name  long-  ago,  but  I  can- 
not remember  on  what  occasion  ;  we  shall 
see;  but,  meanw^hile,  whatever  you  may 
say,  one  thing-  I  have  decided — he  must 
not  appear  as  a  traitor  ;  and  remember, 
I  will  not  have  him  maltreated." 

"  In  that  case  he  is  well  off  with  M. 
de  Launay.  But  you  do  not  know  the 
Bastille,  monseigneur.  If  yon  had  ever 
tried  it,  you  would  not  want  a  country' 
house.  Under  the  late  king  it  was  a 
prison — oh,  yes,  I  grant  that,  but  under 
the  gentle  reig-n  of  Philippe  d'Orleans,  it 
is  a  house  of  pleasure.  Besides,  at  this 
moment,  there  is  an  excellent  company 
there.  There  are  fetes,  balls,  vocal 
concerts ;  they  drink  champagne  to  the 
health  of  the  Due  de  Maine  and  the  king- 
of  Spain.  It  is  you  who  pa3-,  but  they 
wish  aloud  that  you  maj'^  die,  and  your 
race  become  extinct.  Pardieu !  Mon- 
sieur de  Chanlay  will  find  some  acquaint- 
ances there,  and  be  as  comfortable  as  a 
fish  in  the  water.  Ah,  pity  him,  mon- 
seigneur, for  he  is  much  to  be  pitied,  poor 
fellow ! " 

'^Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  duke,  delighted; 
"  and  after  the  revelations  in  Bretag-ne 
we  shall  see." 

Dubois  laughed. 

"  The  revelations  in  Bretagne.  Ah, 
pardieu  !  monseigneur,  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  know  what  you  wnll  learn  that  the 
chevalier  did  not  tell  3'ou.  Do  you  not 
know  enough  yet,  monseigneur  ?  Peste  ! 
if  it  were  me,  I  should  know  too  much." 

''But  it  is  not  you,  abbe." 

''  Alas,  unfortunately  not,  monseigneur, 
for  if  I  were  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  re- 
gent, I  would  make  myself  cardinal.  But 
do  not  let  us  speak  of  that,  it  will  come 
in  time,  I  hope;  besides,  I  have  found  a 
way  of  managing  the  affair  which  troubles 
you." 

"  I  distrust  you,  abbe.    I  w^arn  you." 

"Stay,  monseigneur;  you  only  love  the 
chevalier  because  j^our  daughter  does  ?  " 

'-'Well?" 

"  But  if  the  chevalier  repaid  her  fidelity 
by  ingratitude.  Mon  Dieu  !  the  young- 
woman  is  proud,  monseigneur ;  she  her- 
self would  give  him  up.  That  would  be 
well  played,  I  think." 


"  The  chevalier  cease  to  love  Helene  ! 
impossible;  she  is  an  angel." 

"  Many  angels  have  g-one  through  that, 
monseigneur ;  besides,  the  Bastille  does 
and  undoes  many  things,  and  one  soon 
becomes  corrupted  there,  especially  in  the 
societ}'^  he  will  find  there." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,  but  not  a  step 
without  my  consent." 

"  Fear  nothing,  monseigneur.  Will  you 
now  examine  the  papers  from  Nantes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  first  send  me  Madame  Des- 
roches." 

"Certainly." 

Dubois  rang-  and  g-ave  the  regent's 
orders. 

Ten  minutes  afber  Madame  Desroches 
entered  timidly  ;  but  instead  of  the  storm 
she  had  expected,  she  received  a  smile  and 
a  hundred  louis. 

"  I  do  not  understand  it,"  thought  she  ; 
"  after  all,  the  j^oung  g-irl  cannot  be  his 
daughter." 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

IN  BRETAGNE. 

Our  readers  must  now  permit  us  to  look 
backward,  for  we  have  (in  following  the 
principal  persons  of  our  history)  neglected 
some  others  in  Bretagne,  who  deserve 
some  notice ;  besides,  if  we  do  not  repre- 
sent them  as  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
tale,  histor}^  is  ready  with  her  infiexible 
voice  to  contradict  us  ;  we  must,  therefore, 
for  the  present,  submit  to  the  exigencies 
of  history. 

Bretagne  had,  from  the  first,  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  movement  of  the  legiti- 
mated bastards  ;  this  province,  which  had 
given  pledges  of  fidelity  to  monarchical 
principles,  and  pushed  them  to  exaggera- 
tion, if  not  to  madness,  since  it  preferred 
the  adulterous  offspring  of  a  king  to  the 
interests  of  a  kingdom,  and  since  its  love 
became  a  crime  by  calling  in  aid  of  the 
pretensions  of  those  whom  it  recognized  as 
its  princes,  enemies  against  whom  Louis 
XIV.  for  sixty  years,  and  France  for  two 
centuries  had  waged  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  the  list  of  the  principal 
names  which  constituted  this  revolt ;  the 
regent  had  wittily  said  that  it  contained 
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the  head  and  tail  ;  but  he  was  mistaken- 
it  was  the  head  and  body.  The  head  was 
the  council  of  the  legitimated  princes,  the 
king-  of  Spain,  and  his  imbecile  agent,  the 
prince  of  Cellamare  ;  the  body  was  formed 
by  those  brave  and  clever  men  who  were 
now  in  the  Bastille  ;  but  the  tail  was  now 
agitating  in  Bretagne  among  a  people  un- 
accustomed to  the  ways  of  a  court,  and  it 
was  a  tail  armed  with  stings  like  those  of 
a  scorpion,  and  which  was  the  most  to  be 
feared. 

The  Bretagne  chiefs,  then,  renewed  the 
Chevalier  de  Rohan,  under  Louis  XIV.  ; 
we  say  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  because 
to  ever}''  conspiracj^  must  be  given  the 
name  of  a  chief. 

Along  with  the  prince,  who  was  a  con- 
ceited and  commonplace  man,  and  even 
before  him,  were  two  men,  stronger  than 
he ;  one  in  thought  and  the  other  in  exe- 
cution. These  two  men  were  Letreau- 
mont,  a  Norman  gentleman,  and  Affinius 
Vanden-Enden,  a  Dutch  philosopher  :  Le- 
treaumout  wanted  money,  he  was  the  arm; 
Affinius  wanted  a  republic,  he  was  the  soul. 
This  republic,  moreover,  he  wanted  in- 
closed in  Louis  XIV.  "s  kingdom,  still  fur- 
ther to  anno}^  the  great  king — who  hated 
republicans  even  at  a  distance — w^ho  had 
persecuted  and  destroj'ed  the  Pensioner  of 
Holland,  John  de  Witt,  more  cruel  in  this 
than  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  in  declar- 
ing himself  De  Witt's  enemy,  revenged 
personal  injuries,  while  Louis  XIV.  had 
received  nothing  but  friendship  and  devo- 
tion from  this  great  man. 

Now  Affinius  wanted  a  republic  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  got  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan 
named  Protector ;  the  Bretons  wished  to 
revenge  themselves  for  certain  injuries 
their  province  had  received  under  the 
regenc3',  and  they  decreed  it  a  republic, 
with  the  power  of  choosing  a  protector, 
even  were  he  a  Spaniard  ;  but  Monsieur  de 
Maine  had  a  good  chance. 

This  is  what  passed  in  Bretagne. 

The  Bretons  lent  an  ear  to  the  first 
overtures  of  the  Spaniards ;  they  had  no 
more  cause  for  discontent  than  other  prov- 
inces, but  to  them  it  seemed  a  capital 
opportunity  for  war,  and  they  had  no 
other    aim.     Richelieu    had    ruled    them 


severely ;  they  thought  to  emancipate 
themselves  under  Dubois,  and  they  began 
by  objecting  to  the  administrators  S(,'nt 
by  the  regent ;  a  revolution  alwa3's  com- 
mences by  a  riot. 

Montesquieu  was  appointed  viceroy  to 
hold  assemblies,  to  hear  the  people's  com- 
plaints, and  to  collect  their  mone}'.  The 
people  complained  plentifull}',  but  would 
not  pay,  because  they  did  not  like  the 
steward  ;  this  appeared  a  bad  reason  to 
Montesquieu,  who  was  a  man  of  the  old 
regime. 

"  You  cannot  offer  these  complaints  lo 
his  majest}',"  said  he,  ''without  appear- 
ing to  rebel:  pa}"  fii'st,  .and  complain 
afterward  ;  the  king  will  listen  to  your 
sorrows,  but  not  to  your  antipathies  to 
a  man  honored  b^-  his  choice.'' 

Monsieur  de  Montaran,  of  whom  the 
Bretons  complained,  gave  no  offense ; 
but,  in  being  intendant  of  the  province, 
any  other  would  have  been  as  much  dis- 
liked, and  the}'  persisted  in  their  refusal 
to  pay. 

'•  Monsieur  le  Marechal,"  said  their  dep- 
uties, "your  language  might  suit  a  gen- 
eral treating  with  a  conquered  place,  but 
cannot  be  accepted  by  free  and  privileged 
men.  We  are  neither  enemies  nor  soldiers 
— we  are  citizens  and  masters  at  home. 
In  compensation  of  a  service  which  we 
ask,  namely — that  Monsieur  de  Montaran, 
whom  w^e  dislike,  should  be  removed,  we 
will  pay  the  tax  demanded  ;  but  if  the 
court  takes  to  itself  the  highest  prize,  we 
will  keep  our  monej',  and  bear  as  we  best 
can  the  treasurer  who  displeases  us." 

Monsieur  de  Montesquieu,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  turned  on  his  heel — the 
deputies  did  the  same,  and  both  retired 
with  their  original  dignity. 

But  the  marshal  was  willing  to  wait ; 
he  behaved  himself  as  an  able  diplomatist, 
and  thought  that  private  reunions  would 
set  all  right ;  but  the  Breton  nobles  were 
proud — indignant  at  their  treatment,  they 
appeared  no  more  at  the  marshal's  re^ 
ception  ;  and  he,  from  contempt,  changed 
to  angry  and  foolish  resolves.  This  was 
what  the  Spaniards  had  expected.  Mon- 
tesquieu, corresponding  with  the  authori- 
ties at  Nantes,   Quimper,   Vannes,   and 
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Rennes,  wrote  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
rebels  and  mutineers,  but  that  ten  thou- 
sand of  his  soldiers  should  teach  the  Bre- 
tons politeness. 

The  states  were  held  again ;  from  the 
nobility  to  the  people  in  Bretag-ne  is  but 
a  step:  a  spark  lights  the  whole;  the 
citizens  declared  to  M.  de  Montesquieu 
that  if  he  had  ten  thousand  men,  Bre- 
tagne  had  a  hundred  thousand,  who 
would  teach  his  soldiers,  with  stones, 
forks  and  muskets,  that  thej^  had  bet- 
ter mind  their  own  business,  and  that 
only. 

The  marshal  assured  himself  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  and  was  quiet, 
leaving  things  as  they  were  for  a  while ; 
the  nobilit}^  then  made  a  formal  and  mod- 
erate complaint ;  but  Dubois  and  the  coun- 
cil of  the  regencA^  treated  it  as  a  hostile 
manifesto,  and  used  it  as  an  instrument. 

Montaran,  Montesquieu,  Pontcalec  and 
Talhouet  were  the  men  really  fig"hting" 
among  themselves.  Pontcalec,  a  man 
of  mind  and  power,  joined  the  malcon- 
tents and  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
struggle. 

There  was  no  drawing  back ;  the  court, 
however,  only  saw  the  revolt,  and  did  not 
suspect  the  Spanish  affair.  The  Bretons, 
who  were  secretly  undermining  the  re- 
gency, cried  aloud,  '*  No  impost,  no  Mon- 
taran," to  draw  away  suspicion  from 
their  anti-patriotic  plots — but  the  event 
turned  out  against  them.  The  regent — 
a  skillful  politician  —  guessed  the  plot 
without  perceiving  it;  he  thought  that 
this  local  veil  hid  some  other  phantom, 
and  he  tore  off  the  veil.  He  withdrew 
Montaran,  and  then  the  conspirators 
were  unmasked  ;  all  the  others  were  con- 
tent and  quiet,  they  alone  remained  in 
arms. 

Then  Pontcalec  and  his  friends  formed 
the  plot  we  are  acquainted  with,  and 
used  violent  means  to  attain  their  ends. 

Spain  was  watching ;  Alberoni,  beaten 
by  Dubois  in  the  affair  of  Cellamare,  wait- 
ed his  revenge,  and  all  the  treasures  pre- 
pared for  the  plot  of  Paris  were  now  sent 
to  Bretagne  ;  but  it  was  late — he  did  not 
believe  it,  and  his  agents  deceived  him  ; 
he  thought  it  was  possible  to  recommence 


the  war,  but  then  France  made  war  on 
Spain.  He  thought  it  possible  to  kill  the 
regent ;  but  he,  and  not  Chanlay,  should 
do  what  no  one  would  then  recommend  to 
the  most  cruel  enemy  of  France.  Albe- 
roni reckoned  on  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish 
vessel  full  of  arms  and  money,  and  this 
ship  did  not  arrive ;  he  waited  for  news 
of  Chanlay;  it  was  La  Jonquiere  who 
wrote — and  what  a  La  Jonquiere  ! 

One  evening  Pontcalec  and  his  friends 
had  met  in  a  little  room  near  the  old 
castle ;  their  countenances  were  sad  and 
irresolute  —  Du  Couedic  announced  that 
he  had  received  a  note  recommending 
them  to  take  flight. 

'"'  I  have  a  similar  one  to  show^  you," 
said  Montlouis  ;  ''it  was  slid  under  my 
glass  at  table,  and  my  wife,  who  expected 
nothing,  was  frightened." 

''I  neither  expect  nor  fear  anything," 
said  Talhouet ;  "  the  province  is  calm,  the 
news  from  Paris  is  good  ;  every  day  the 
regent  liberates  some  one  of  those  impris- 
oned for  the  Spanish  affair." 

"And  I,  gentlemen,"  said  Pontcalec, 
"  must  tell  you  of  a  strange  communi- 
cation I  have  received  to-da3\  Show  me 
your  note,  Du  Couedic,  and  you  yours, 
Montlouis ;  perhaps  it  is  the  same  writ- 
ing, and  is  a  snare  for  us." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  for  if  thay  wish  us 
to  leave  this,  it  is  to  escape  some  danger ; 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  our  reputa- 
tion, for  that  is  not  at  stake.  The  affairs 
of  Bretagne  are  known  to  the  world  : 
your  brother,  Talhouet,  and  your  cousin 
have  fled  to  Spain  :  Solduc,  Rohan,  San- 
billy  the  counselor,  have  all  disappeared, 
3'et  their  flight  was  supposed  to  be  natural, 
and  from  some  simple  cause  of  discontent. 
I  confess,  if  the  advice  be  repeated.  I  shall 

fly." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  mj^  friends," 
said  Pontcalec,  "  our  affairs  were  never 
more  prosperous.  See,  the  court  has  no 
suspicion,  or  we  should  have  been  molested 
already.  La  Jonquiere  wrote  yesterdaj^; 
he  announces  that  De  Chanla^^  is  starting 
for  La  Muette,  where  the  regent  lives  as 
a    private    gentleman,    without    guards, 

without  fear." "  Yet  you  are  uneasj''," 

said  Du  Couedic. 
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"  I  confess  it,  but  not  for  the  reason 
you  suppose.'" 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  A  personal  matter." 

"  Of  3^our  own  I  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  could  not  confide  it  to 
more  devoted  friends,  or  any  who  know 
me  better.  If  ever  I  were  molested — if 
ever  I  had  the  alternative  of  remaining- 
or  of  flying-  to  escape  a  danger,  I  should 
remain  ;  do  you  know  why  ?  " 

''  No,  speak." 

^'I  am  afraid." 

"  You,  Pontcalec  ? — afraid  !  What  do 
you  mean  by  these  words,  after  those  j^ou 
have  just  uttered  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  yes,  m3'-  friend  ;  the  ocean 
is  our  safeguard  ;  we  could  find  safety  on 
board  one  of  those  vessels  w^hich  cruise  on 
the  Loire  from  Paimboeuf  to  Saint  Nazaire; 
but  what  is  safety  to  you  is  certain  death 
to  me." 

*'I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Tal- 
houet. 

''  You  alarm  me,"  said  Montlouis. 

''Listen,  then,  my  friends,"  said  Pont- 
calec. 

And  he  beg-an,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
scrupulous  attention,  the  following-  recital, 
for  they  knew  that  if  Pontcalec  were 
afraid  there  must  be  a  g-ood  cause. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  SORCERESS   OP   SAVERNAY. 

''  I  "WAS  ten  3'ears  old,  and  I  lived  at 
Pontcalec,  in  the  midst  of  woods,  when 
one  day  my  uncle  Crysog-on,  my  father, 
and  I,  resolved  to  have  a  rabbit  hunt  in  a 
warren  at  five  or  six  miles  distance,  found, 
seated  on  the  heath,  a  woman  reading-. 
So  few  of  our  peasants  could  read  that 
we  were  surprised.  We  stopped  and 
looked  at  her — I  see  her  now,  as  thoug-h 
it  were  yesterday,  though  it  is  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  She  wore  the  dark 
costume  of  our  Breton  women,  with  the 
usual  white  head-dress,  and  she  was 
seated  on  a  large  tuft  of  broom  in  blos- 
som, which  she  had  been  cutting. 

"  My  father  was  mounted  on  a  beauti- 
ful bay  horse,  with  a  g'old-colored  mane, 
my  uncle  on  a  graj'  horse,  voung  and 
ardent,    and   I   rode   one   of   those    little 


white  ponies,  which  to  strength  and  ac- 
tivity unite  the  docility  of  a  sheep. 

"  The  woman  looked  up  from  her  book 
at  the  group  before  her,  and  seeing  me 
firm  in  my  stirrups  near  my  father,  who 
seemed  proud  of  me,  she  rose  all  at  once, 
and  approaching  me,  said — 

"'What  a  pity  !  ' 

"'What  do  3-ou  mean?'  asked  ui}' 
father. 

'•'It  means  that  I  do  not  like  that 
white  ponj^,'  replied  the  woman. 

"  '  And  why  not  ?  ' 

"'Because  he  will  bring  misfortune  to 
your  child,  Sire  de  Pontcalec' 

"  We  Bretons  are  superstitious,  you 
know ;  so  that  even  my  father,  who,  you 
know,  Montlouis,  was  an  enliglitened  as 
well  as  a  brave  man,  stopped,  in  spite  of 
my  uncle  Crysogori,  who  urged  us  to  pro- 
ceed, and  trembling  at  the  idea  of  danger 
to  me,  he  added — 

"  '  Yet  the  pony  is  gentle,  my  good 
woman,  and  Clement  rides  well  for  his 
age.  I  have  often  ridden  the  little  animal 
in  the  park,  and  its  paces  are  perfect.' 

" '  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that. 
Marquis  de  Guer,'  replied  the  woman, 
'  but  the  little  white  horse  will  injure  your 
son  Clement,  I  tell  you.' 

"  '  And  how  can  you  know  this  ?  ' 

"'I  see  it,'  replied  she,  in  a  strange 
voice. 

"  '  When  ?  '  asked  my  father. 

"'To-day.' 

"My  father  turned  pale,  and  I  was 
afraid  ;  but  my  uncle  Crysogon,  who  had 
been  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  had  become 
somewhat  hardened  by  combating  the 
Huguenots,  laughed  till  he  nearly  fell 
from  his  horse. 

"  'Parbleu  I'  said  he,  '  this  good  woman 
certainly  is  in  league  with  the  rabbits  at 
Saver  nay.  What  do  jon  say  to  it,  Cle- 
ment :  would  you  like  to  go  home  and  lose 
the  sport  ?  ' 

"  '  Uncle,'  I  replied,  '  I  would  rather  go 
on  with  you.' 

"  'You  look  pale  and  odd — are  j'ou 
afraid  ?  ' 

"  '  I  am  not  afraid,'  said  I. 

"  I  ]ied,  for  I  felt  a  certain  shudder  pass 
through  me,  which  was  very  like  fear. 
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"  My  father  has  since  owned  to  me,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  uncle's  words, 
which  caused  a  certain  false  shame  in  him, 
he  would  have  sent  me  home  or  given  my 
horse  to  one  of  the  servants ;  but  what 
an  example  for  a  boj^  of  ra3^  ag-e,  who  de- 
clared himself  to  have  no  fear,  and  w^hat 
a  subject  for  ridicule  to  my  uncle. 

"1  continued,  then,  to  ride  mj  pony  ; 
we  reached  the  warren,  and  the  chase 
commenced, 

"  While  it  lasted,  the  pleasures  made 
us  forg-et  the  prediction  ;  but  the  chase 
over,  and  having  started  on  our  road 
home — 

"  '  Well,  Clement,'  said  my  uncle,  '  still 
on  your  pony  ;  you  are  a  brave  boy.' 

' '  My  father  and  I  both  laughed ;  w^e 
were  then  crossing  a  plain  as  flat  and 
even  as  this  room — no  obstacles  in  the  way, 
nothing  that  could  frighten  a  horse,  yet 
at  that  moment  my  pony  gave  a  bound 
which  shook  me  from  my  seat,  then  he 
reared  violently,  and  threw  me  off;  my 
uncle  laughed,  but  my  father  became  as 
pale  as  death.  I  did  not  move,  and  my 
father  leaped  from  his  horse  and  came  to 
me,  and  found  that  my  leg  was  broken. 

"  To  describe  vay  father's  grief  and  the 
cries  of  the  grooms  would  be  impossible  ; 
but  my  uncle's  despair  was  indescribable 
— kneeling  by  my  side,  removing  my 
clothes  with  a  trembling  hand,  covering 
me  with  tears  and  caresses,  his  every 
word  was  a  fervent  prayer.  My  father 
was  obliged  to  console  him,  but  to  all  his 
consolations  and  caresses  he  answered 
not. 

"  They  sent  for  the  first  surgeon  at 
Nantes,  who  pronounced  me  in  great 
danger.  My  uncle  begged  my  mother's 
pardon  all  day  long  ;  and  we  remarked 
that,  during  vay  illness,  he  had  quite 
changed  his  mode  of  life ;  instead  of 
drinking  and  hunting  with  the  officers — 
instead  of  going  on  fishing  expeditions, 
of  which  he  was  so  fond — he  never  left 
my  pillow. 

"The  fever  lasted  six  weeks,  and  the 
illness  nearly  four  months ;  but  I  was 
saved,  and  retained  no  trace  of  the  acci- 
dent. When  I  went  out  for  the  first 
time,  my  uncle   gave   me   his   arm ;  but 


when  the  walk  was  over,  he  took  leave 
of  us  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  '  Where  are  you  going,  Crj^sogon  ?  ' 
asked  m}^  father  in  astonishment. 

"  '  I  made  a  vow,'  replied  the  good 
man,  'that  if  our  child  recovered,  I 
would  turn  Carthusian,  and  I  go  to  ful- 
fill it.' 

"  This  was  a  new  grief.  My  father 
and  my  mother  shed  tears ;  I  hung  on 
my  uncle's  neck,  and  begged  him  not 
to  leave  us  ;  but  the  viscount  was  a  man 
who  never  broke  a  i^roraise  or  a  resolu- 
tion.    Our  tears  and  prajers  were  vain. 

"'My  brother,'  said  he,  'I  did  not 
know  that  God  sometimes  deigns  to  re- 
veal Himself  to  man  in  acts  of  mystery. 
I  doubted,  and  deserve  to  be  punished; 
besides,  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  my  salva- 
tion in  the  pleasures  of  this  life.' 

"  At  these  words  the  viscount  embraced 
me  again,  mounted  his  horse,  and  disap- 
peared. He  went  to  the  Carthusian  mon- 
astery at  Morlaix.  Two  years  afterward, 
fasts,  macerations,  and  grief  had  made  of 
this  bou  vivant,  this  joyous  companion, 
this  devoted  friend,  a  premature  skeleton. 
At  the  end  of  three  3'ears  he  died,  leaving 
me  all  his  wealth." 

"Diable  !  what  a  frightful  tale,"  said 
Du  Couedic  ;  "but  the  old  woman  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  breaking  your  leg  would 
double  your  fortune." 

"Listen,"  said  Pontcalec,  more  grave- 
ly than  ever. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  not  finished,"  said  Talhouet. 

"We  are  only  at  the  commencement." 

"Continue,  we  are  listening," 

"You  have  all  heard  of  the  strange 
death  of  the  Baron  de  Caradec,  have  you 
not?" 

"Our  old  college  friend  at  Nantes," 
said  Montlouis,  "'  who  was  found  mur- 
dered ten  years  ago  in  the  forest  of  Cha- 
teaubriant  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Now  listen  ;  but  remember  that 
this  is  a  secret  which  till  this  moment  has 
been  only  known  to  me,  and  which  even 
now  must  go  no  further  than  ourselves." 

The  three  Bretons,  who  were  deeply  in- 
terested, gave  the  required  promises. 

"Well,"  said  Pontcalec,  "this  college 
friendship  of  which  Montlouis  speaks  had 
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undergone  some  change  between  Caradec 
and  myself,  on  account  of  a  rivalry'.  We 
loved  the  same  woman,  and  I  was  loved 
hy  her. 

"  One  day  I  determined  to  hunt  the 
stag  in  the  forest  of  Chateaubriant ;  my 
dogs  and  huntsmen  had  been  sent  out 
the  day  before,  and  I  was  on  ra}-^  way  to 
the  rendezvous,  when,  on  the  road  before 
me,  I  saw  an  enormous  fagot  walking 
along.  This  did  not  surprise  me,  for  our 
peasants  carr}'^  such  enoruious  fagots, 
that  the}'-  quite  disappear  under  their 
load  ;  but  this  fagot  appeared  from  be- 
hind to  move  alone.  Soon  it  stopped  ;  an 
old  woman,  turning  round,  showed  her 
face  to  me.  As  I  approached,  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  ofif  her,  for  I  recognized  the 
sorceress  of  Savernay,  who  had  predicted 
the  misfortune  caused  by  my  white  pony. 

''My  first  impulse,  I  confess,  was  to 
take  another  road,  and  avoid  the  prophet- 
ess of  evil ;  but  she  had  already  seen  me, 
and  she  seemed  to  wait  for  me  with  a 
smile  fall  of  malice.  I  was  ten  3'ears 
older  than  when  her  first  threat  had 
frightened  me.  I  was  ashamed  to  go 
back. 

'"Good-day,  Viscount  de  Pontcalec,' 
said  she  ;  '  how  is  the  Marquis  de  Guer  ?' 

"'Well,  good  woman;  and  I  shall  be 
quite  easy  about  him,  if  you.  will  assure 
me  that  nothing  will  happen  to  him  dur- 
ing my  absence.' 

"  '  Ah !  ah  ! '  said  she  laughing  ;  '  you 
have  not  forgotten  the  plains  of  Savernay. 
You  have  a  good  memory,  viscount ;  but 
3^et,  if  I  gave  you  some  advice,  you  would 
not  follow  it  an}'^  more  than  the  first  time. 
Man  is  blind.' 

"  '  And  what  is  your  advice  ?  ' 

"  'Not  to  go  hunting  to-day.' 

"  '  Why  not  ?  ' 

"  '  And  to  return  at  once  to  Pontcalec' 

"  '  I  cannot ;  I  have  a  rendezvous  with 
some  friends  at  Chateaubriant.' 

" '  So  much  the  worse,  viscount,  for 
blood  will  be  spilled.' 

"  '  Mine  ?  ' 

"  '  Yours,  and  another's.' 

"  '  Bah  !  are  you  mad  ?  ' 

'•  '  So  said  your  uncle  Crysogon.  How 
is  he  ? ' 


"  '  Do  you  not  know  that  he  died  seven 
years  ago  at  Morlaix  ?  ' 

"  '  Poor  fellow  I  '  said  the  woman,  '  like 
you,  he  would  not  believe  :  at  length  he 
beheld,  but  it  was  too  late.' 

"  I  shuddered  involuntarily  ;  but  a  false 
shame  whispered  that  it  would  be  cow- 
ardly to  give  way,  and  that  doubtless  the 
fulfillment  of  the  pretended  witch's  for- 
mer prediction  had  been  but  a  chance. 

"  '  Ah  !  I  see  that  a  former  experience 
has  not  made  you  wiser,  my  fine  fellow,' 
said  she.  *  Well,  go  to  Chateaubriant 
then,  since  j'-ou  must  have  it  so,  but  at 
least  send  back  that  handsome  hunting- 
knife.' 

"  'And  with  what  will  monsieur  cut  the 
stag's  foot  ?  '  asked  the  servant  who  fol- 
lowed me. 

'• '  W^ith  your  knife,'  said  the  old  woman. 

"  '  That  stag  is  a  royal  animal,'  replied 
the  servant,  '  and  deserves  a  hunting- 
knife.' 

"  'Besides,'  said  I,  'you  said  my  blood 
would  flow.  What  means  that? — I  shall 
be  attacked,  and  if  so,  I  shall  want  it  to 
defend  m^'^self.' 

"  '  I  do  not  know  what  it  means,'  replied 
the  old  woman ;  •  but  I  do  know,  that  in 
your  place,  m^-  brave  gentleman,  I  would 
listen  to  a  poor  old  woman,  and  that  I 
would  not  go  to  Chateaubriant ;  or,  if  I 
did  go,  it  would  be  without  m}-  hunting- 
knife.  ' 

"  'Do  not  listen  to  the  old  witch,  mon- 
sieur,' said  the  servant,  who  was  doubt- 
less afraid  to  take  the  fatal  weapon. 

"If  I  had  been  alone,  I  should  have 
returned  ;  but  before  my  servant  I  did 
not  like  to  do  so. 

"  '  Thank  you,  my  good  woman,'  said 
I,  '  but  reallj^  I  do  not  see  what  reason 
there  is  for  not  going  to  Chateaubriant. 
As  to  my  knife,  I  shall  keep  it :  if  I  be  at- 
tacked, I  must  have  a  weapon  to  defend 
myself.' 

"  '  Go,  then,  and  defend  yourself,'  said 
the  old  woman,  shaking  her  head  ;  '  we 
cannot  escape  our  destiny.' 

"  I  heard  no  more.  I  urged  my  horse 
to  a  gallop ;  but,  turning  a  corner,  I  saw 
that  the  old  woman  had  resumed  her  route, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  her. 
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"An  hour  after  I  was  in  the  forest  of 
Chateaubriant ;  and  I  met  3^011,  Montlouis 
and  TalhoLiet,  for  yow  were  both  of  the 
part}'." 

'•'It  is  true,"  said  Talhouet,  ''and  I 
beg-an  to  understand." 

"And  I,"  said  Montlouis. 

"But  I  know  nothing-  of  it,"  said  Du 
Couedic  ;  "  so  pray  continue,  Pontcalec." 

'•  Our  dogs  started  the  deer,  and  we  set 
off  in  pursuit ;  but  we  were  not  the  onl}'- 
hunters  in  the  forest — at  a  distance  we 
heard  the  sound  of  another  pack,  which 
gradually  approached ;  soon  the  two 
crossed,  and  some  of  my  dogs  b}^  mis- 
take went  after  the  wrong  deer.  I  ran 
after  them  to  stop  them,  which  separated 
me  from  you.  You  followed  the  rest  of 
our  pack  ;  but  some  one  had  forestalled 
me.  I  heard  the  howls  of  my  dogs  under 
the  lash  of  a  whip  ;  I  redoubled  vay  pace, 
and  found  the  Baron  de  Caradec  striking 
them.  I  told  3'ou  there  were  causes  of 
dislike  between  us,  which  only  needed  an 
opportunity^  to  burst  out.  I  asked  him 
why  he  struck  my  dogs.  His  reply  was 
haughtier  than  my  question.  We  were 
alone — we  were  both  twenty  years  of  age 
— we  were  rivals — each  was  armed.  We 
drew  our  knives — threw  ourselves  one 
upon  the  other,  and  Caradec  fell  from  his 
horse,  pierced  through  the  body.  To  tell 
you  what  I  felt  when  I  saw  him,  bleeding- 
and  writhing  in  ag"ony,  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  I  spurred  vay  horse,  and  darted 
through  the  forest  like  a  madman. 

"  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  hunters,  and 
I  arrived,  one  of  the  first,  but  I  remember 
— do  you  remember  it,  Montlouis  ? — that 
you  asked  me  wh^^  I  was  so  pale." 

"  I  do,"  said  Montlouis. 

"  Then  I  remembered  the  advice  of  the 
sorceress,  and  reproached  myself  bitterly- 
for  neglecting  it.  This  solitarj^  and  fatal 
duel  seemed  to  me  like  an  assassination. 
Nantes  and  its  environs  became  insup- 
portable to  me,  for  every  day  I  heard  of 
the  murder  of  Caradec.  It  is  true  that 
no  one  suspected  me,  but  the  secret  voice 
of  my  conscience  spoke  so  loud  that 
twenty  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
nouncing* myself. 

"  Then  I  left  Nantes  and  went  to  Paris, 


but  not  until  I  had  searched  for  the  sor- 
ceress ;  not  knowing  either  her  name  or 
her  residence,  I  could  not  find  her." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Talhouet:  "and 
have  3''ou  ever  seen  her  since  ?" 

"Wait,"  said  Pontcalec,  "and  listen, 
for  now  comes  the  terrible  part.  This 
winter — or  rather  last  autumn — I  say 
winter,  because  there  was  snow  falling:, 
though  it  was  only  in  November — I  was 
returning  from  Guer,  and  had  ordered  a 
halt  at  Pontcalec-des-Aulnes,  after  a  daj^ 
during-  which  I  had  been  shooting-  snipes 
in  the  marshes  with  two  of  my  tenants. 
We  arrived,  benumbed  with  cold,  at  the 
rendezvous,  and  found  a  g-ood  lire  and 
supper  awaiting  us. 

"'  As  I  entered,  and  received  the  saluta- 
tions and  compliments  of  ray  people,  I 
perceived  in  the  chimney-corner  an  old 
woman  wrapped  in  a  larg-e  gray-and- 
black  cloak,  who  appeared  to  be  asleep. 

"  '  Who  is  that  ?  '  I  asked  of  the  farmer, 
and  trembling  involuntarily'. 

"' '  An  old  beg-gar,  whom  I  do  not  know, 
and  she  looks  like  a  witch,'  said  he ;  'but 
she  was  perishing-  with  cold,  hunger  and 
fatigue.  She  came  begging ;  I  told  her  to 
come  in,  and  g-ave  her  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  she  eat  while  she  warmed  herself, 
and  now  she  has  g-one  to  sleep.' 

' '  The  figure  moved  slightly  in  its  cor- 
ner. 

"  'What  has  happened  to  you.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,'  asked  the  farmer's  wife,  '  that 
you  are  so  wet,  and  that  your  clothes  are 
splashed  with  mud  up  to  the  shoulder  ?' 

"  '  You  nearly'  had  to  dine  without  me, 
my  good  Martine,'  I  replied,  'although 
this  repast   and  this   fire  were  prepared 

for  me.'- "'Truly!'     cried    the  good 

woman,  alarmed. 

"  '  Ah  !  monsieur  had  a  narrow  escape  V 
said  the  farmer. 

'•'  '  How  so,  my  good  lord  ?  ' 

"  'You  know  your  marshes  are  full  of 
bogs ;  I  ventured  without  sounding  the 
ground,  and  all  at  once  I  felt  that  I  was 
sinking  in ;  so  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  gun,  which  I  held  across,  enabling- 
your  husband  to  come  and  pull  me  out,  I 
should  have  been  smothered,  whicii  is  not 
onl}'  a  cruel  but  a  stupid  death.' 
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"'Oh,  monsieur,'  said  the  wife,  '  pra}- 
do  not  expose  yourself  in  this  way  I' 

•''  •  Let  him  alone,'  said  the  sepulchral 
voice  of  the  figure  crouched  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner ;  '  he  will  not  die  thus  :  I  fore- 
tell that.' 

"And,  lowering-  the  hood  of  her  gray 
cloak,  she  showed  me  the  face  of  that 
woman  who  had  twice  crossed  my  path 
with  sad  prediction. 

"I  remained  motionless  and  petrified. 

"  'You  recognize  me  ?  '  she  asked,  with- 
out moving. 

"  I  made  a  sign  of  assent,  but  had  not 
really  the  courage  to  reply.  All  gathered 
in  a  circle  round  us. 

'•■'No,  no,'  continued  she;  'be  easy. 
Marquis  de  Guei";  you  will  not  die  thus.' 

"  '  How  do  you  know  ?  '  I  stammered 
out,  with  a  conviction,  however,  that  she 
did  know. 

"  '  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know 
myself  ;  but  you  know  well  that  I  do  not 
make  mistakes.' 

"  '  And  how  shall  I  die  ?  '  asked  I, 
making  an  effort  over  myself  to  ask  this 
question  and  to  listen  to  her  reply. 

"  '  You  will  die  by  the  sea.  Beware  of 
the  water,  Marquis  de  Guer  I'  she  replied. 

"  '  How  ?  '  asked  I.  '  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ' 

"  '  I  have  spoken,  and  cannot  explain 
further,  marquis;  but  again  I  say,  Be- 
ivare  of  the  water  !  ' 

"All  the  peasants  looked  frightened; 
some  muttered  prayers,  others  crossed 
themselves ;  the  old  woman  returned  to 
her  corner,  buried  herself  again  in  her 
cloak,  and  did  not  speak  another  syllable. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE  ARREST. 

"The  details  of  this  affair  may  some 
day  escape  my  memor}'^,  but  the  impres- 
sion it  made  will  never  be  effaced.  I  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  dcubt ;  and  this  pre- 
diction took  the  aspect  of  a  reality,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  Yes,"  continued 
Pontcalec,  "  even  though  you  should 
laugh,  like  mj-  Uncle  Crysogon,  you 
would  never  change  my  opinion,  or  take 
away  from  me  the  conviction  that  the 
prediction  will  be  realized ;    therefore,  I 


tell  3'ou,  were  it  true  that  we  are  pursued 
by  Dubois's  exempts — were  there  a  boat 
ready  to  take  us  to  Belle  Isle  to  escape 
them,  so  convinced  am  I  that  the  sea  will 
be  fatal  to  me,  and  that  no  other  death 
has  any  power  over  me,  that  I  would  give 
myself  up  to  my  pursuers,  and  say,  '  Do 
3'our  worst ;  I  shall  not  die  by  your 
hands.'  " 

The  three  Bretons  had  listened  in  si- 
lence to  this  strange  declaration,  which 
gathered  solemnity  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  stood. 

"Then,"  said  Du  Couedic,  after  a  pause, 
"  we  understand  your  courage,  my  friend; 
believing  3'ourself  destined  to  one  sort  of 
death,  you  are  indifferent  to  all  other 
danger ;  but  take  care,  if  the  anecdote 
were  known,  it  would  rob  you  of  all  merit; 
not  in  our  eyes,  for  we  know  what  you 
really  are  ;  but  others  would  say  that  you 
entered  this  conspiracy  because  you  can 
neither  be  beheaded,  shot,  nor  killed  by 
the  dagger,  but  that  it  would  have  been 
verj^  different  if  conspirators  were 
drowned." 

"And  perhaps  they  would  speak  the 
truth,"  said  Pontcalec,  smiling. 

"But,  m}'  dear  marquis,"  said  Mont- 
louis,  "we,  who  have  not  the  same 
grounds  for  security,  should,  I  think, 
pay  some  attention  to  the  advice  of  our 
unknown  friend,  and  leave  Nantes,  or 
even  France,  as  soon  as  possible." 

"But  this  maybe  wrong,"  said  Pont- 
calec ;  • '  and  I  do  not  believe  our  projects 
are  known  at  Nantes  or  elsewhere." 

"  And  probably  nothing  will  be  known 
till  Gaston  has  done  his  work,"  said  Tal- 
houet,  "  and  then  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  enthusiasm,  and  that  does  not 
kill.  As  to  you,  Pontcalec,  never  approach 
a  seaport,  never  go  to  sea,  and  you  will 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah  ! ' ' 

The  conversation  might  have  continued 
in  this  jocular  strain  ;  but  at  this  moment 
several  gentlemen,  with  whom  they  had 
appointed  a  meeting,  came  in  by  different 
secret  waj'S,  and  in  different  costumes. 

It  was  not  that  they  had  much  to 
fear  from  the  provincial  police  —  that  of 
Nantes,  though  Nantes  was  a  large  town, 
was    not    suflQcientlv   well   organized    to 
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alarm  conspirators,  who  had  in  the  lo- 
caUt3^  the  influence  of  name  and  social 
position  —  but  the  police  of  Paris  —  the 
reg-ent's  police,  or  that  of  Dubois — sent 
down  spies,  who  were  easily  detected  by 
their  ig-norance  of  the  place,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  their  dress  and  speech. 

Though  tliis  Breton  association  was 
numerous,  we  shall  only  occupy  ourselves 
with  its  four  chiefs,  .who  were  beyond  all 
the  others  in  name,  fortune,  courag-e,  and 
intellig-ence. 

The3^  discussed  a  new  edict  of  Montes- 
quieu's, and  the  necessit}-  of  arming-  them- 
selves in  case  of  violence  on  the  marshal's 
part :  thus  it  was  nothing  less  than  the 
beginning-  of  a  civil  war,  for  which  the 
pretexts  were  the  impiety  of  the  reg-ent's 
court  and  Dubois's  sacrileges;  pretexts 
which  would  arouse  the  anathemas  of  an 
essentially  religious  province,  against  a 
reign  so  little  worthy  to  succeed  that  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Pontcalec  explained  their  plan,  not  sus- 
pecting that  at  that  moment  Dubois's 
poyce  had  sent  a  detachment  to  each  of 
their  dwellings,  and  that  an  exempt  was 
even  then  on  the  spot  with  orders  to  ar- 
rest them.  Thus  all  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  meeting,  saw,  from  afar,  the  bay- 
onets of  soldiers  at  their  houses :  and 
thus,  being  forewarned,  they  might  proba- 
bly escape  by  a  speed}^  flight ;  they  might 
easil^^  find  retreats  among  their  numerous 
friends  :  many  of  them  might  gain  the 
coast,  and  escape  to  Holland,  Spain,  or 
England . 

Pontcalec,  Du  Couedic,  Montlouis,  and 
Talhouet,  as  usual,  went  out  together; 
but,  on  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  street 
where  Montlouis's  house  was  situated, 
thej"  perceived  lights  crossing  the  win- 
dows of  the  apartments,  and  a  sentinel 
barring  the  door  with  his  musket. 

"Oh,"  said  Montlouis,  stopping  his 
companions,  '*'  what  is  going  on  at  my 
house?" 

"Indeed,  there  is  something,"  said  Tal- 
houet ;  "  and  just  now  I  fancied  I  saw  a 
sentinel  at  the  Hotel  de  Rouen." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  so  ?  "  asked  Du 
Couedic,  "it  w^as  surely  worth  mention- 
ing." 


"  Oh,  I  was  afraid  of  appearing  an 
alarmist,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  only 
a  patrol." 

"  But  this  man  belongs  to  the  regiment 
of  Picardy,"  said  Montlouis,  stepping 
back. 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Pontcalec;  "let 
me  go  up  the  lane  which  leads  to  my 
house — if  that  also  be  guarded,  there 
will  be  no  further  doubt." 

Keeping  together,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
they  went  on  silently  till  they  saw  a  de- 
tachment of  twenty  men  grouped  round 
Pontcalec's  house. 

"  This  passes  a  joke,"  said  Du  Couedic, 
"  and  unless  our  houses  have  all  caught 
fire  at  once,  I  do  not  understand  these 
uniforms  around  them  ;  as  to  me,  I  shall 
leave  mine,  most  certainly." 

"And  I,"  said  Talhouet,  "shall  be  off 
to  Saint-Nazaire,  and  from  thence  to  Le 
Croisic ;  take  my  advice  and  come  with 
me.  I  know  a  brig  about  to  start  for 
ISTewfoundland,  and  the  captain  is  a  ser- 
vant of  mine  ;  if  the  air  on  shore  becomes 
too  bad,  we  will  embark,  set  sail,  and 
vogue  la  galeres  ;  come,  Pontcalec,  forget 
your  old  witch  and  come  with  us." 

"No,  no,"  said  Pontcalec,  "I  will  not 
rush  on  my  fate  ;  reflect,  m}'  friends  ;  we 
are  the  chiefs,  and  we  should  set  a  strange 
example  by  flying  before  we*  even  know  if 
a  real  danger  exists.  There  is  no  proof 
against  us.  La  Jonquiere  is  incorruptible  ; 
Gaston  is  intrepid  ;  our  letters  from  him 
say  that  all  will  soon  be  over ;  perhaps, 
at  this  very  moment,  France  may  be  de- 
livered and  the  regent  dead.  What  would 
be  thought  of  us  if,  at  such  a  time,  we  had 
taken  flight  ?  the  example  of  our  desertion 
would  ruin  everything  here.  Consider  it 
well ;  I  do  not  command  you  as  a  chief, 
but  I  counsel  you  as  a  friend ;  j'ou  are  not 
obliged  to  obey,  for  I  free  you  from  your 
oath,  but  in  your  place  I  would  not  go. 
We  have  given  an  example  of  devotion  ; 
the  worst  that  can  happen  to  us  is  to  give 
that  of  martyrdom ;  but  this  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  the  case.  If  we  are  arrested,  the 
Breton  parliament  will  judge  us.  Of  what 
is  it  composed  ? — of  our  friends  and  ac- 
complices. We  are  safer  in  a  prison  of 
which  they  hold  the  key,  than  on  a  vessel 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  winds ;  besides,  before 
the  parliament  has  assembled,  all  Bre- 
tag-ne  will  be  in  arms  ;  tried,  we  are  ab- 
solved ;  absolved,  we  are  triumphant !" 

•*'He  is  rig-ht,"  said  Talhouet ;  ''my 
micle,  my  brothers,  all  my  family  are 
compromised  with  me.  I  shall  save  my- 
self with  them,  or  die  with  him." 

'•My  dear  Talhouet,"  said  Montlouis, 
*•  all  this  is  very  fine ;  but  I  have  a  worse 
opinion  of  this  affair  than  you  have.  If 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  any  one,  it  is 
Dubois,  who  is  not  a  gentleman,  and 
hates  those  who  are.  I  do  not  like 
these  people  who  belong  to  no  class — 
who  are  neither  nobles,  soldiers,  nor 
priests.  I  like  better  a  true  gentleman, 
a  soldier,  or  a  monk :  at  least  they  are 
all  supported  by  the  authority'  of  their 
profession.  However,  I  appeal,  as  we 
generall}'  do,  to  the  majority ;  but  I  con- 
fess, that  if  it  be  for  flight,  I  shall  fly 
most  willingly." 

'•And  I,"  said  Du  Couedic;  "Montes- 
quieu may  be  better  informed  than  we 
suppose;  and  if  it  be  Dubois  who  holds 
us  in  his  clutches,  we  shall  have  some 
difficulty  in  freeing  ourselves." 

"  And  1  repeat,  we  must  remain,"  said 
Pontcalec ;  •'  the  duty  of  a  general  is  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers :  the 
duty  of  the  chief  of  a  conspirac}'^  is  to 
die  at  the  head  of  the  plot." 

*' M\'^  dear  friend,"  said  Montlouis, 
"  your  sorceress  blinds  you  ;  to  gain  cre- 
dence for  her  prediction,  you  are  ready 
to  drown  yourself  intentionallj'.  I  am 
less  enthusiastic  about  this  p3^thoness,  I 
confess ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  death  is  in  store  for  me,  I  am  some- 
what uneasy." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Montlouis,"  said. 
Pontcalec,  *Mt  is  duty  above  all  which  in- 
fluences me,  and  besides,  if  I  do  not  die 
for  this,  3^ou  will  not,  for  I  am  your  chief, 
and  certainlj^  before  the  judges  I  should 
reclaim  the  title  which  I  have  abjured  to- 
day. If  I  do  not  die  by  Dubois,  neither 
will  you.  We  soldiers,  and  afraid  to  pay 
nn  oflBcial  visit  to  parliament,  for  that  is 
it .  after  all,  and  nothing  else  :  benches 
covered  with  black  robes — smiles  of  intel- 
ligence between  the  accused  and  the  judge: 


it  is  a  battle  with  the  regent ;  let  us  ac- 
cept it,  and  when  parliament  shall  absolve 
us,  we  shall  have  clone  as  well  as  if  we  had 
put  to  flight  all  the  troops  in  Bretagne." 

"Montlouis  proposed  to  refer  it  to  a 
majority,"  said  Du  Couedic,  "let  us  do 
so." 

"  I  did  not  speak  from  fear,"  said  Mont- 
louis: '•  but  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  walking 
into  the  lion's  mouth  if  we  can  muzzle 
him." 

"  That  was  unnecessary,  Montlouis," 
said  Pontcalec  ;  "we  all  know  you,  and 
we  accept  your  proposition.  Let  those 
who  are  for  flight  hold  up  their  hands." 

Montlouis  and  Du  Couedic  raised  their 
hands. 

"'  We  are  two  and  two,"  said  Montlouis; 
"we  must,  then,  trust  to  inspiration." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Pontcalec,  "  that, 
as  president,  I  have  two  votes." 

"It  is  true." 

"  Let  those,  then,  who  are  for  remaining 
here  hold  up  their  hands." 

Pontcalec  and  Talhouet  raised  their 
hands;  thus  the  majority  was  fixed. 

This  deliberation  in  the  open  street 
might  have  seemed  absurd,  had  it  not 
involved  in  its  results  the  question  of  life 
or  death  to  four  of  the  noblest  gentlemen 
in  Bretagne. 

"Well,"  said  Montlouis,  "it  appears, 
Du  Couedic,  that  we  were  wrong :  and 
now,  marquis,  we  obey  your  orders." 

"  See  what  I  do,"  said  Pontcalec,  "'and 
then  do  as  you  like." 

And  he  walked  straight  up  to  his  house, 
followed  hy  his  three  friends. 

Arriving  at  the  door,  he  tapped  a  sol- 
dier on  the  shoulder. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  "call  your  offi- 
cer, I  beg." 

The  soldier  passed  tlie  order  to  the 
sergeant,  who   called   the   captain. 

"What  do  3'ou  want?"  asked  the  lat- 
ter.  "  I  want  to  come  into  my  house." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  the  Marquis  de  Pontcalec." 

"Silence!"  said  the  ofiicer,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  and  fly  instantly — I  am  here  to 
arrest  yon."  Then  aloud,  "You  cannot 
pass,"'  said  he,  pushing  back  the  marquis, 
and  closing-  in  his  soldiers  before  him. 
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Pontcalec  took  the  officer's  hand,  pressed 
it,  and  said  : 

'•  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  but  I  must 
g-o  in.  I  thank  you,  and  may  God  re- 
ward you  I  •' 

The  officer,  surprised,  opened  his  ranks, 
and  Pontcalec,  followed  by  his  friends, 
crossed  the  court.  On  seeing*  him,  his 
famil}"  uttered  cries  of  terror. 

''What  is  it?"  asked  the  marquis, 
calmly;  "and  what  is  g"oing-  on  here?" 

''I  arrest  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis," 
said  an  exempt  of  the  provost  of  Paris. 

"  Pardieu  !  what  a  fine  exploit  !  "  said 
Montlouis ;  "  and  3-ou  seem  a  clever  fel- 
low— you,  a  provost's  exempt,  and  ab- 
solutely'' those  whom  you  are  sent  to 
arrest  are  obliged  to  come  and  take  j^ou 
by  the  collar." 

The  exempt  saluted  this  gentleman, 
who  joked  so  pleasantly  at  such  a  time, 
and  asked  his  name. 

"  I  am  Monsieur  de  Montlouis.  Look, 
my  dear  fellow,  if  you  have  not  g-ot  an 
order  ag-ainst  me,  too — if  you  have,  exe- 
cute it." 

"  Monsieur/'  said  the  exempt,  bowing- 
lower  as  he  became  more  astonished,  "  it 
is  not  I,  but  my  comrade,  Duchevon,  who 
is  charg-ed  to  arrest  you  ;  shall  I  tell 
him  ?  "- "  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  At  your  house,  waiting  for  you." 

"  I  should  be  sorr^'-  to  keep  j^ou  waiting- 
long","  said  Montlouis,  "  and  I  will  g-o  to 
him.     Thanks,  my  friend." 

The  exempt  was  bewildered. 

Montlouis  pressed  Pontcalec's  hand  and 
those  of  the  others ;  then,  whispering-  a 
few  words  to  them,  he  set  out  for  his 
house,  and  was  arrested. 

Talhouet  and  Du  Couedic  did  the  same  ; 
so  that  by  eleven  at  night  the  work  was 
over. 

The  news  of  the  arrest  ran  through  the 
town,  but  every  one  said,  ''The  parlia- 
ment will  absolve  them." 

The  next  day,  however,  their  opinions 
changed,  for  there  arrived  from  Nantes 
the  commission,  perfectl}''  constituted,  and 
wanting,  as  we  have  said,  neither  presi- 
dent, procureur  du  roi,  secretary,  nor 
even  executioners.  We  use  the  plural,  for 
there  wxre  three. 


The  bravest  men  are  sometimes  stupe- 
fied by  great  misfortune.  This  fell  on  the 
province  with  the  power  and  rapidity  of  a 
thunderstroke;  it  made  no  cry,  no  move- 
ment ;  Bretagne  expired. 

The  commission  installed  itself  at  once, 
and  expected  that,  in  consideration  of  its 
powers,  people  would  bow  before  it  rather 
than  g-ive  offense ;  but  the  terror  was  so 
g-reat,  that  each  one  thought  of  them- 
selves alone,  and  merely  deplored  the  fate 
of  the  others. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Bretagne  three  or  four  days  after  the  ar- 
rest of  Pontcalec  and  his  three  friends. 
Let  us  leave  them  awhile  at  Nantes,  in 
Dubois's  toils,  and  see  what  was  passing 
in  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   BASTILLE. 

And  now,  with  the  reader's  permission, 
we  will  enter  the  Bastille — that  formidable 
building  at  which  even  the  passing  trav- 
eler trembled,  and  which,  to  the  whole 
neighborhood,  was  an  annoynace  and  cause 
of  alarm  ;  for  often  at  night  the  cries  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  were  under 
torture  might  be  heard  piercing  the  thick 
walls,  so  much  so,  that  the  Duchesse  de 
Lesdequieres  once  \vrote  to  the  governor, 
that,  if  he  did  not  prevent  his  patients 
from  making  such  a  noise,  she  should 
complain  to  the  king. 

At  this  time,  however,  under  the  reign 
of  Philippe  d' Orleans,  there  were  no  cries 
to  be  heard ;  the  society  was  select,  and 
too  well  bred  to  disturb  the  repose  of  a 
lady. 

In  a  room  in  the  Du  Coin  tower,  on  the 
first  floor,  was  a  prisoner  alone ;  the  room 
was  large,  and  resembled  an  immense 
tomb  lighted  by  two  windows,  furnished 
with  an  unusual  allowance  of  bars  and 
irons.  A  painted  couch,  two  rough  wooden 
chairs,  and  a  black  table,  were  the  whole 
furniture  ;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
strange  inscriptions,  which  the  prisoner 
consulted  from  time  to  time  when  he  was 
overcome  by  ennui. 

He  had,  however,  been  but  one  daj'  in 
the  Bastille,  and  yet  already'-  he  paced  his 
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vast  chamber,  examining'  the  iron-barred 
doors,  looking-  througli  tlie  grated  win- 
dows, hstening-,  sigliing-,  waiting-.  This 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  a  pale  sun  sil- 
vered the  clouds,  and  the  prisoner 
watched,  with  a  feeling-  of  inexpressible 
melancholy,  the  walkers  on  the  Boule- 
vards. It  was  eas\'  to  see  that  ev(>ry 
passer-b^'  looked  at  the  Bastille  with  a 
feeling-  of  terror,  and  of  self-gratulation 
at  not  being-  within  its  walls.  A  noise  of 
bolts  and  creaking-  hing-es  drew  the  pris> 
oner  from  this  sad  occupation,  and  he 
saw  the  man  enter  before  whom  he  had 
been  taken  the  day  befoi-e.  This  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  ag-e,  with  an  ag-ree- 
able  appearance  and  polite  bearing-,  was 
the  governor,  M.  de  Launay,  father  of 
that  De  Launay  who  died  at  liis  post 
in  '89. 

The  prisoner,  who  recog'nized  him,  did 
not  know  how  rare  such  visits  were. 

'•'Monsieur  de  Chanlay,"  said  the  g-ov- 
ernor,  bowing-,  "  I  come  to  know  if  you 
have  passed  a  g-ocd  nig-ht,  and  are  satis- 
fied with  the  fare  of  the  house  and  the 
conduct  of  the  employes"  —  thus  M.  de 
Launa}',  in  his  politeness,  called  the  turn- 
keys and  jailers. 

'•'Yes,  monsieur;  and  these  attentions 
paid  to  a  prisoner  have  surprised  me,  I 
own.'' 

'•  The  bed  is  hard  and  old,  but  3'et  it  is 
one  of  the  best ;  luxury  being-  forbidden 
by  our  rules.  Your  room,  monsieur,  is 
the  best  in  the  Bastille  ;  it  has  been  occu- 
pied b3'  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  b}^  the 
Marquis  de  Bassompierre,  and  b}^  the 
Marshals  de  Luxembourg-  and  Biron ;  it 
is  here  that  I  lodg:e  the  princes  when  his 
majesty  does  me  the  honor  to  send  them 
to  me." 

"  It  is  an  excellent  lodg-ing-,''  said  Gas- 
ton, smiling-,  "thoug-h  ill  furnished;  can 
I  have  some  books,  some  paper,  and 
pens?  " 

'•'  Books,  monsieur,  are  strictly  forbid- 
den ;  but  if  you  xcvy  much  wish  to  read, 
as  many  thing-s  are  allowed  to  a  prisoner 
who  is  ennuye,  come  and  see  me,  then  you 
can  put  in  your  pocket  one  of  those  vol- 
umes which  my  wife  or  I  leave  about ;  you 
will  hide  it  from  all  eyes  ;  on  a  second 
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visit  you  will  take  the  second  volume,  and 
to  this  abst  )-action  we  will  close  our  eyes." 

'•  And  papci-,  pens,  ink  ?  "  said  Gaston, 
•''  I  wish  most  particularly  to  wi-ite." 

•'  No  one  writes  here,  monsicui-;  or,  at 
least,  only  to  the  king,  the  reg-ent,  the 
minister,  or  to  me  ;  but  they  draw,  and  I 
can  let  you  have  drawing-- pa  per  and  pen- 
cils." 

"Monsieur,  how  can  I  thank  you  suffi- 
ciently for  your  kindness  ?  " 

'•  By  granting-  me  the  request  I  came  to 
make,  for  my  visit  is  an  interested  one. 
I  came  to  ask  if  you  would  do  me  the 
honor  to  dine  with  me  to-day  ?  " 

"  With  3'ou,  monsieur  !  truh-,  you  sur- 
prise me  ;  however,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
sensible  I  am  of  3'our  courtesy,  and  should 
retain  for  it  an  everlasting  gratitude  if  I 
had  any  prospect  but  death  before  my 
eyes." 

*'  Death  !  monsieur,  you  are  gloomy  ; 
3'ou  should  not  think  of  these  things — for- 
get them  and  accept — " 

••'  I  do,  monsieur." 

•'•'  A  la  bonne  heure,"  said  the  governor, 
bowing  to  Gaston,  ''  I  will  take  back  j'our 
answer;"  and  he  went  out,  leaving  the 
prisoner  plunged  in  a  new  train  of  ideas. 

The  politeness  which  at  first  charmed 
the  chevalier,  on  reflection  began  to  arouse 
some  suspicion.  Might  it  not  be  intended 
to  inspire  him  with  confidence,  and  lead 
him  on  to  betray  himself  and  his  com- 
panions ;  he  remembered  the  tragic  chron- 
icle of  the  Bastille,  the  snares  laid  for  pris- 
oners, and  that  famous  dungeon  chamber 
so  much  spoken  of,  which  none  wdio  had 
entered  ever  left  alive.  Gaston  felt  him- 
self alone  and  abandoned.  He  also  felt 
that  the  crime  he  had  meditated  deserved 
death  ;  did  not  all  these  flattering  and 
strange  advances  conceal  some  snare?  In 
fact,  the  Bastille  had  done  its  ordinary 
work  ;  t  he  prison  acted  on  the  prisoner, 
who  became  cold,  suspicious,  and  uneas\'. 

"They  take  me  for  a  provincial,"  he 
thought,  "and  they  hope  that — prudent 
in  my  interrogatories — I  shall  be  impru- 
dent in  m}''  conduct;  they  do  not,  they 
cannot,  know  my  accomplices ;  and  they 
hope  that  in  giving  me  the  means  of  com- 
municating with  them,  of  writing  to  them, 
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or  of  inadvertently  speaking- of  tliem,  they 
will  g-et  something-  out  of  me.  Dubois  and 
D'Argenson  are  at  the  bottom  of  this." 

Then  Gaston  thought  of  his  friends  who 
were  waiting-  for  him  without  news  from 
him,  who  would  not  know  what  had  be- 
come of  him,  or,  worse  still,  on  some  false 
news,  might  act  and  ruin  themselves. 

Then  came  the  thought  of  his  poor 
Helene,  isolated,  as  he  himself  was,  whom 
he  had  not  even  presented  to  the  Due 
d'Olivares,  her  sole  protector  for  the 
future,  and  who  might  himself  be  arrested 
or  have  taken  flight.  Then,  what  would 
become  of  Helene,  without  support,  and 
pursued  b^^  that  unknown  person,  who 
had  sought  her  even  in  the  heart  of  Bre- 
tagne  ? 

In  a  paroxj^sm  of  despair  at  this 
thought,  Gaston  threw  himself  on  his 
bed,  cursing  the  doors  and  bars  which  im- 
prisoned him,  and  striking-  the  stones  with 
his  hands. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  noise  at 
the  door.  Gaston  rose  hastil-v^  and  met 
D'Argenson  with  a  law  officer,  and  be- 
hind them  an  imposing  escort  of  soldiers. 
He  understood  that  he  was  to  be  inter- 
rogated . 

D'Argenson,  with  his  great  wig,  large 
black  eyes,  and  dark  shaggy  eyebrows, 
made  little  impression  on  the  chevalier ; 
he  knew  that  in  joining  the  conspiracy  he 
sacrificed  his  happiness,  and  that  in  enter- 
ing the  Bastille  he  had  sacrificed  his  life. 
In  this  mood  it  was  difficult  to  frighten 
him.  D'Argenson  asked  a  hundred  ques- 
tions which  Gaston  refused  to  answer,  re- 
plying only  by  complaints  of  being  unjustly 
arrested,  and  demanding  proof.  M.  d'Ar- 
g-enson  became  angry,  and  Gaston  laughed 
in  his  face  ;  then  D'Argenson  spoke  of  the 
Breton  conspiracy  ;  Gaston  assumed  as- 
tonishment, and  listened  to  the  list  of  his 
accomplices  with  the  greatest  sangfroid. 
When  the  magistrate  had  finished,  he 
thanked  him  for  giving  him  intelligence 
of  events  which  were  quite  new  to  him. 
D'Argenson  again  lost  patience,  and  gave 
his  ordinary  angry  cough.  Then  he 
passed  from  interrogatory  to  accusation. 
''You  wanted  to  kill  the  regent,"  said 
he,  all  at  once,  to  the  chevalier. 


''  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  Gas- 
ton, calmly. 

"  Never  mind  how,  since  I  know  it." 
''Then  I  will  answer  you  as  Agamem- 
non  did   Achilles.     Why   ask,  since   yon 
know  it?  " 

''Monsieur,  I  am  not  jesting,"  said 
D'Arg-enson. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Gaston  ;  '•'  I  only  quote 
Racine." 

"  Take  care,   monsieur,   3'ou    ma}'  find 
this  SA'Stem  of  defense  do  a'ou  no  good."' 
"Do  you   think  it  would  be  better  to 
confess  what  you  ask  me?  " 

''  It  is  useless  to  deny  a  fact  which  I 
am  aware  of." 

"  Then  permit  mo  to  repeat  my  ques- 
tion: what  is  the  use  of  asking  me  about 
a  project  of  which  apparently  you  are  so 
much  better  informed  than  I  am?  " 
"I  want  the  details." 
"  Ask  your  police,  which  reads  even 
people's  most  secret  thoughts." 

"Hum,  hum,"  said  D'Argenson,  in  a 
tone  which,  in  spite  of  Gaston's  courage, 
made  some  impression  on  him,  "what 
would  you  say  if  I  asked  news  of  your 
friend  La  Jonquiere  ?  " 

"I  should  sa.y,"  replied  Gaston,  turn- 
ing pale,  "that  I  hope  the  same  mistake 
has  not  been  made  about  him  as  about 
me." 

"Ah  !  "  said  D'Argenson,  "'  that  name 
touches  3'ou,  I  think — you  know  M.  la 
Jonquiere  ?  " 

"I  know  him  as  a  friend,  recommended 
to  me  to  show  me  Paris." 

"Yes — Paris  and  its  environs;  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  Rue  du  Bac,  or  La 
Muette  :  he  was  to  show  you  all  these, 
Avas  he  not  ?  " 

"  They  know  all,"  thoug-ht  Gaston. 
"Well,    monsieur,"  said    D'Argenson, 
"can  you  find  another  verse  from  Racine 
which    will   serve   as   an    answer   to    my 
question  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  if  I  knew  what  you. 
meant ;  certainly  I  wished  to  see  the 
Palais  Royal,  for  it  is  a  curious  place, 
and  I  have  heard  it  much  spoken  of.  As 
to  the  Rue  du  Bac,  I  know  little  of  it ; 
then  there  onl}'  remains  La  Muette,  of 
which  I  know  nothing." 
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"  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  been  there; 
I  say  that  La  Jonquiere  was  to  take  you 
there — do  3^ou  dare  to  deny  it." 

''Ma  foi,  monsieur,  I  neither  den^^  nor 
avow  ;  I  refer  3-ou  to  him  ;  he  will  answer 
you  if  he  think  fit." 

"It  is  useless,  monsieur;  he  has  been 
asked,  and  has  replied." 

Gaston  felt  a  shudder  pass  through 
him.  He  mig-ht  be  betrayed,  but  he 
would  divulg-e  nothing-.     He  kept  silence. 

D'Arg-enson  waited  a  moment,  then, 
seeing-  that  Gaston  remained  silent — 

'•'  Would  you  like  to  meet  La  Jon- 
quiere ?  "  asked  he. 

'•'You  can  do  with  me  as  you  please, 
monsieur,"  said  Gaston  ;  ••!  am  in  3^our 
hands." 

But  at  the  same  time  he  resolved,  if  he 
were  to  face  La  Jonquiere,  he  would  crush 
him  beneath  his  contempi. 

"It  is  well.  As  you  say,  I  am  the 
master,  and  I  choose  just  now  to  apply 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  question  : 
Do  you  know"  what  they  are,  monsieur?  " 
said  D'Arg-enson,  leaning  on  each  syllable. 

A  cold  sweat  bathed  Gaston's  temples, 
not  that  he  feared  to  die,  but  torture  was 
worse  than  death.  A  victim  of  the  tor- 
ture was  always  disfig"ured  or  crippled, 
and  the  best  of  these  alternatives  was  a 
cruel  one  for  a  young"  man  of  five  and 
twenty. 

D'Arg-enson  saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  Avhat 
was  passing:  in  Gaston's  mind. 

"  Hola  !  "  said  the  interrog-ator. 

Two  men  entered. 

"  Here  is  a  g-entleman  who  seems  to 
have  no  dislike  to  the  question  ordinary 
or  extraordinary.    Take  him  to  the  room." 

"It  is  the  dark  hour,  the  hour  I  ex- 
pected," murmured  Gaston.  "Oh,  m\' 
God  !  g-ive  me  courage." 

Doubtless  his  prayer  was  heard,  for, 
making-  a  sig-n  that  he  w^as  ready,  he  fol- 
lowed the  g-uards  with  a  firm  step. 

D'Argenson  came  behind  him. 

They  descended  the  stone  staircase  and 
passed  the  first  dungeon  in  the  tower. 
There  the\'^  crossed  two  courts.  As  they 
crossed  the  second  court,  some  prisoners, 
looking  through  their  windows  and  seeing 
a  gentleman  well  dressed,  called  out : 


"  Hola  !  monsieur,  you  are  set  free 
then  ?  " 

A  woman's  voice  added  : 

"Monsieur,  if  3'ou  are  asked  about  us 
when  you  are  free  from  here,  say  that  we 
said  nothing." 

A  young  man's  voice  said  : 

"You  are  happ}',  monsieur — you  will 
see  her  you  love." 

"You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,"  said 
the  chevalier.  "I  am  about  to  suffer 
the  question." 

A  terrible  silence  succeeded.  Then  the 
sad  procession  went  over  the  drawbridge, 
Gaston  was  placed  in  a  closed  and  locked 
chair  and  taken  to  the  arsenal,  which 
was  separated  from  the  Bastille  by  a 
narrow  passage. 

D'Argenson  had  taken  the  lead,  and 
awaited  the  prisoner,  who  found  himself 
in  a  low  room  covered  with  damp.  On 
the  wall  hung  chains,  collars,  and  other 
strange  instruments;  chafing  dishes  stood 
on  the  ground,  and  crosses  of  Saint  Andre 
were  in  the  corner. 

"  You  see  this,"  said  D'Argenson,  show- 
ing the  chevalier  two  rings  fastened  into 
flagstones  at  six  feet  apart,  and  separated 
by  a  wooden  bench  about  three  feet  high  ; 
"in  these  rings  are  placed  the  head  and 
feet  of  the  patient ;  then  this  tressel  is 
placed  under  him,  so  that  his  stomach  is 
two  feet  higher  than  his  mouth ;  then  we 
pour  pots  of  water  holding  two  pints  each 
into  his  mouth.  The  number  is  fixed  at 
eight  for  the  ordinary,  ten  for  the  extraor- 
dinary question.  If  the  patient  refuses 
to  swallow,  we  pinch  his  nose  so  that  he 
cannot  breathe;  then  he  opens  his  mouth, 
then  be  swallows.  This  question,"  con- 
tinued he,  emi)hasizing  every  detail,  "  is 
very  disagreeable,  and  ^-et  I  do  not  think 
I  should  prefer  the  boot.  Both  kill  some- 
times ;  the  boot  disfigures  the  patient,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  water  destroys  his  health 
for  the  future  ;  but  it  is  rare,  for  the  pris- 
oner always  speaks  at  the  ordinar3'^  ques- 
tion if  he  be  guilt^^  and  generally  at  the 
extraordinary,  if  he  be  not." 

Gaston,  pale  and  silent,  listened  and 
watched. 

"Do  you  prefer  the  wedges,  chevalier? 
Here,  bring  the  wedges." 
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A  man  brought  six  wedg-es  and  showed 
them,  still  stained  with  blood  and  flat- 
tened at  the  edges  hy  the  blows  which 
had  been  struck  upon  them. 

"Do  you  know  the  way  in  which  these 
are  used  ?  The  knees  and  ankles  of  the 
patient  are  pressed  between  two  wooden 
slabs  as  tightly  as  possible,  then  one  of 
these  men  forces  a  wedge  betw-een  the 
knees,  which  is  followed  by  a  largei-  one. 
There  are  eight  for  the  ordinary  torture, 
and  two  larger  for  the  extraordinar}-. 
These  wedges,  I  warn  you,  chevalier, 
break  bones  like  glass,  and  wound  the 
flesh  in  supportably." 

"Enough,  enough,"  said  Gaston,  "  un- 
less 3^ou  wish  to  double  the  torture  b}^  de- 
scribing it ;  but,  if  it  be  only  to.  guide  my 
choice,  I  leave  it  to  you,  as  3'ou  must 
know  them  better  than  I,  and  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  j'ou  wall  choose  the  one  which 
will  kill  me  most  quickly." 

D'Argenson  could  not  conceal  tlie  ad- 
miration with  which  Gaston's  strength 
of  will  inspired  him. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  •'  speak,  and  you 
shall  not  be  tortured." 

*'■'  I  have  nothing  to  say,  monsieur,  so 
I  cannot." 

"Do  not  plnj'  the  Spartan,  I  advise 
3'ou.  One  may  cry,  but  between  the  cries 
one  always  speaks  under  torture." 

"Try,"  said  Gaston. 

Gaston's  resolute  air,  in  spite  of  the 
struggle  of  nature — a  struggle  whicli  was 
evidenced  by  his  paleness,  and  by  a  slight 
nervous  tremor  which  shook  him — gave 
D'Argenson  the  measure  of  his  courage. 
He  was  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  thing, 
and  was  rareh'  mistaken.  He  saw  that 
he  should  get  nothing  out  of  him,  yet  he 
persisted. 

"  Come,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "it  is  still 
time.  Do  not  force  us  to  do  3'ou  any  vio- 
lence." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Gaston,  "I  swear 
before  God  who  hears  me,  that  if  you 
put  me  to  the  torture,  instead  of  speak- 
ing, I  will  hold  my  breath,  and  stifle  m^-- 
.self,  if  the  thing  be  possible.  Judge,  then, 
if  I  am  hkely  to  yield  to  threats,  where  I 
am  determined  not  to  yield  to  pain." 

D'Argenson  signed  to  the  tormentors, 


who  approached  Gaston  ;  but,  as  they  did 
so,  ho  seemed  to  gain  new  strength. 
With  a  calm  smile,  he  helped  them  to 
remove  his  coat  and  to  unfasten  his  cuffs. 

"It  is  to  be  the  water,  then  ?  "  asked 
the  man. 

"The  water  first,"  said  D'Argenson. 

They  passed  the  cords  througli  the 
rings,  brought  the  tressels,  filled  the 
vases — Gaston  did  not  flinch. 

D'Argenson  reflected. 

After  about  ten  minutes'  thouglit,which 
seemed  an  age  to  the  chevalier — 

••'Let  him  go,"  said  D'Argenson,  w'ith 
a  grunt  of  discontent,  "  and  take  him 
back  to  the  Bastille." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

HO^V    LIFE    PASSED    IN    THE    BASTILLE 
WHILE   WAITING   FOR   DEATH. 

Gaston  was  inclined  to  thank  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police,  but  he  refrained.  It 
might  appear  as  though  he  had  been 
afraid.  He  took  his  liat  and  coat,  and 
returned  to  the  Bastille  as  he  had  come. 

"They  did  not  like  to  put  a  man  of 
high  birth  to  the  torture,"  thought  he  ; 
••  they  will  try  me  and  condemn  me  to 
death." 

But  death  seemed  easy  Avhen  divested 
of  the  preliminary  agonies  which  the 
lieutenant  of  police  had  so  minutely  de- 
scribed. 

On  re-entering  his  room,  Gaston  saw, 
almost  with  jo}',  all  that  had  seemed  so 
horrible  to  him  an  hour  before.  The 
prison  seemed  gay,  the  view  charming, 
the  saddest  inscriptions  on  the  walls  were 
madrigals  compared  to  the  menacing  ap- 
pearance of  the  room  he  had  just  quitted. 

The  major  of  the  Bastille  came  to  fetch 
him  about  an  hour  afterward,  accompa- 
nied by  a  turnke3^ 

"  I  understand,"  thought  Gaston;  "  the 
governor's  invitation  is  a  pretext,  in  such 
a  case,  to  take  from  the  prisoner  the  an- 
guish of  expectation.  I  shall,  doubtless, 
cross  some  dungeon,  into  which  I  shall 
fall  and  die.  God's  will  be  done."  And, 
with  a  firm,  step,  ho  followed  the  major, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  precipi- 
tated into  some  secret  dungeon,  and  mur- 
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muring  Helene's  name,  that  he  iiiiglit  die 
with  it  oil  his  hps.  . 

But,  no  accident  following  this  poetical 
and  loving  invocation,  the  prisoner  quiiith^ 
airived  at  the  governor's  door. 

M.  de  Launa^'  came  to  meet  him. 

'•  Will  3'ou  give  me  3'our  word  of  honor, 
chevalier,"  said  he,  "not  to  attempt  to 
escape  while  you  are  in  m}'  house  ?  It  is 
understood,  of  course,"  he  added,  smiling, 
"  that  this  parole  is  withdrawn  as  soon  us 
you  are  taken  back  to  your  own  room,  and 
it  is  only  a  precaution  to  insure  me  a  con- 
tinuance of  \'0ur  society." 

••'I  give  you  my  word  so  far,"  said 
Gaston. 

'■  'Tis  well,  monsieur,  enter ;  3'ou  are 
expected." 

And  he  led  Gaston  to  a  well-furnished 
room,  where  a  numerous  company  was 
already  assembled, 

"■  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  M, 
le  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Cbanlay, "  said 
the  governor.  Then  naming,  in  turn, 
each  of  the  persons  assembled — 

"M.  le  Due  de  Richelieu." 

'•M.  le  Comte  de  Laval." 

*•'  M.  le  Chevalier  Dumesnil." 

"  M.  de  Malezieux," 

"Ah,"  said  Gaston,  smiling,  "all  the 
Cellamare  conspirac3'." 

'•  Except  M.  and  Madame  de  Maine,  and 
Ihe  Prince  of  Cellamare,"  said  the  Abbe 
Brigand,  bowing. 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  said  Gaston,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  "3^ou  forget  the  brave 
D'Harmental  and  the  learned  Mademoi- 
selle de  Lautiay." 

"D'Harraental  is  kept  in  bed  by  his 
wounds,"  said  Brigaud. 

"As  to  Mademoiselle  de  Launay," 
said  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil,  reddening 
with  pleasue,  "'  here  she  comes  :  she  does 
us  the  honor  of  dining  with  us." 

"■  Present  me,  monsieur,"  said  Gaston; 
"among  prisoners  we  must  not  make 
ceremonies;  I  reckon,  therefore,  on  you." 

And  Dumesnil,  taking  Gaston  by  the 
hand,  presented  him  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay. 

Gaston  could  not  repress  a  certain  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  at  all  he  saw. 

"Ah,  chevalier,"  said  the  governor,  "I 


see  that,  like  three-quartei's  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Paris,  you  thought  I  devoured 
my  prisoners." 

"No,  monsieur,"  said  Gaston,  "but  I 
certainly  thought  for  a  moment  that  1 
should  not  have  liad  the  honor  of  dining 
with  you  to-day." "How  so  ?  " 

"'  Is  it  the  habit  to  give  your  prisoners 
an  appetite  for  their  dinners  by  tiie  walk 
I  have  had  to-day?" 

"Ah,  yes,"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Lau- 
nay, "  was  it  not  you  who  were  being  led 
to  the  torture  just  now  ?  " 

"'  Myself,  mademoiselle;  and  be  asslired 
that  only  such  a  hindrance  would  have 
kept  me  from  so  charming  a  societ\'." 

"  All,  these  things  are  not  in  my  jur- 
isdiction," said  the  governor;  "thank 
Heaven,  I  am  a.  soldier,  and  not  a  judge. 
Do  not  confound  arms  and  the  toga,  as 
Cicero  sa3's.  M3'  business  is  to  keep  you 
here,  and  to  make  3^our  sta3^  as  agreeable 
as  possible,  so  that  I  ma3"  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  3'ou  again.  M.  d'Argenson's 
business  is  to  have  3'ou  tortured,  hanged, 
beheaded,  put  on  the  wheel,  quartered,  if 
possible  ;  each  to  his  task.  Mademoiselle 
de  Launa3%"  added  he,  "dinner  is  read 3% 
will  3-0U  take  m3''  arm?  Your  pardon. 
Chevalier  Dumesnil;  3'ou  think  me  a 
t3'rant,  I  am  sure,  but  as  host  I  am  priv- 
ileged.    Gentlemen,  seat  3'ourselves." 

"  What  a  horrible  thing  a  prison  is," 
said  Richelieu,  delicateh'  turning  up  his 
cuffs,  "  sla\'er3',  irons,  bolts,  chains." 

"Shall  I  pass  3'ou  this  potage  a  I'ecre- 
visses  ?  "  said  the  governor. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  the  duke,  "'3^our 
cook  does  it  beautifull3%  and  I  am  really 
anno3ed  that  mine  did  not  conspire  with 
me  ;  he  might  have  profited  b3'  his  stay 
in  the  Bastille." 

"There  is  champagne,"  said  De  Launay, 
"'  I  have  it  direct  from  Ai." 

"  You  must  give  me  the  address,"  said 
Richelieu,  "for  if  the  regent  leaves  me 
m3^  head,  I  shall  drink  no  other  wine  than 
this.  I  have  got  accustomed  to  it  during 
mv  sojourns  here,  and  I  am  a  creature  of 
habit." 

"Indeed,"  said  ihe  governor,  "  3'ou 
ma.v  all  take  example  b\-  Richelieu  ;  he  is 
most  faithful  to  me  ;  and,  in  fact,  unless 
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we  are  overcrowded,  I  ahvaA's  keep  his 
room  ready  for  him." 

"  That  tyrant  of  a  i-cg-ent  ma3^  force  us 
all  to  keep  a  room  here/'  said  Brig-aud, 

"Monsieur  de  Launa^-,"'  said  Laval,  in 
an  ang-ry  tone,  "  permit  me  to  ask  if  it 
was  by  your  orders  that  I  was  awoke  at 
tw^o  o'clock  this  morning",  and  the  mean- 
ing- of  this  persecution  ?  " 

'•It  is  not  my  fault,  monsieur;  you 
must  blame  these  g-entlemen  and  ladies, 
who  will  not  keep  quiet,  in  spite  of  all  I 
tell  them." 

a  We  !  "  cried  all  tlie  g"uests, 

'•'  Certainly,"  replied  the  g-overnor, 
"you  all  break  through  rules;  I  am 
always  having-  reports  of  communications, 
correspondences,  notes,  etc." 

Richelieu  laug-hed,  Dumesnil  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay  blushed. 

"  But  we  will  speak  of  that  at  dessert. 
You  do  not  drink,  M.  de  Chanlay  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  listening-." 

"  Say  that  you  are  dreaming-;  you  can- 
not deceive  me  thus." 

"  And  of  wliat  ?  "  asked  Malezieux. 

"  Ah,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a^ou  are  g-et- 
ting-  old,  va.\  poetical  friend ;  of  what 
should  M.  de  Chanlay'  dream  but  of  his 
love." 

"  Is  it  not  better,  M.  de  Chanla}-,"  cried 
Richelieu,  "to  have  j'our  head  separated 
from  your  bod\%  than  your  body  from 
your  soul  ?  " 

"Apropos,"  interrupted  Laval,  "is 
there  an}'  news  from  the  court ;  how  is 
the  king  ?  " 

"'  No  politics,  g-entlemen,  if  3'ou  please," 
said  the  g-overnor.  "'  Let  us  discuss 
poetry,  arts,  w^ar,  and  even  the  Bastille, 
if  you  like,  but  let  us  avoid  politics." 

"'  Ah,  yes,"  said  Richelieu,  "let  us  talk 
of  the  Bastille.  What  have  you  done 
with  Pompadour?" 

'•'  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  forced  me  to 
place  him  in  the  dung-eon." 

"'  What  had  he  done  ?  "  asked  Gaston. 

"  He  had  beaten  his  jailer." 

"  How  long-  has  it  been  forbidden  for  a 
g-entleman  to  beat  his  servant  ?  "  asked 
Richelieu. 

"  The  jailers  are  servants  of  tlie  king-, 
M.  le  Due,"  said  De  Launay,  smiling-. 


"  SaA'  rather  of  the  reg-ent." 

"  A  subtle  distinction." 

"  A  just  one." 

"'  Shall  I  pass  you  the  Chambertin,  M. 
de  Laval  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  drink  with  me  to  the  health 
of  the  king-." 

"'  Certainly — if  afterward  you  will  drink 
with  me  to  the  health  of  the  reg-ent." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Laval,  "I  am  no 
long-er  thirsty." 

"  I  believe  it — 3'ou  have  just  drunk  some 
wine  from  his  liig-liness's  cellar." 

"■  From  the  reg-ent's  ?  " 

"He  sent  it  me  yesterday,  knowing- 
that  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company"." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Brig-aud,  throw- 
ing- the  contents  of  his  g-lass  upon  the 
floor,  "no  more  poison." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Malezieux,  "  I  did  not 
know  3'ou  wx^re  such  a  fanatic  for  the 
g-ood  cause." 

"You  were  wrong-  to  spill  it,  abbe," 
said  Richelieu,  "  I  know  that  wine,  and 
you  will  hardly  find  such  out  of  the 
Palais  Royal  —  if  it  were  ag-ainst  your 
principles  to  drink  it,  3^ou  should  have 
passed  it  to  your  neig-hbor,  or  put  it  back 
in  the  bottle.  •' Vinum  in  amphoram,' 
said  my  schoolmaster." 

"  M.  le  Due,"  said  Brig-aud,  "you  do 
not  know  Latin  as  well  as  Spanish." 

"I  know  French  still  less,  and  I  want 
to  learn  it." 

"Oh  !  that  would  be  long-  and  tedious; 
better  g-et  admitted  into  the  Academy, 
it  would  be  far  easier." 

"And  do  you  speak  Spanish?"  asked 
Richelieu  of  De  Chanlay. 

"Report  says,  monsieur,  that  I  am 
here  for  the  abuse  of  that  tong-ue." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  g-overnor,  "if 
you  return  to  politics  I  must  leave  the 
table." 

"Then,"  said  Richelieu,  "tell  Made- 
moiselle de  Launa}'  to  talk  mathematics  ; 
that  will  not  frighten  an,y  one." 

Mademoiselle  de  Launa}^  started  ;  she 
had  been  carrying-  on  a  conversation  with 
Dumesnil,  which  had  been  greatly  excit- 
ing- the  jealousy  of  Maison-Rouge,  who 
was  in  love  with  her. 
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When  dinner  was  over,  tlie  governor 
conducLed  each  guest  back  to  his  own 
room,  and  when  it  came  to  Gaston's  turn 
he  asked  M.  de  Launay  if  he  could  have 
some  razors,  instruments  which  appeared 
necessary  hi  a  place  where  such  elegant 
company  was  assembled. 

'"Monsieur  le  Chevaher,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, "  I  am  distressed  to  refuse  you  a 
thing  of  which  I  see  the  necessit\' ;  but  it 
is  against  the  rules  for  any  one  to  shave 
themselves  unless  they  have  special  per- 
mission from  the  heutenant  of  police — no 
doubt  you  will  obtain  the  permission  if 
you  apph'  for  it."' 

''  But  are  those  gentlemen  whom  I  met 
here  privileged,  for  they  were  well  dressed 
and  shaved  ?  "' 

"  No,  they  all  had  to  ask  permission ; 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  remained  for  a 
month  with  a  beard  like  a  patriarch." 

•'•'l  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  such 
severity  in  detail  with  the  hberty  I  have 
just  seen." 

'•Monsieur,  I  also  have  my  privileges, 
which  do  not  extend  to  giving  you  books, 
razors,  or  pens,  but  which  allow  me  to 
invite  to  ray  table  such  prisoners  as  I 
choose  to  favor — always  supposing  that 
it  is  a  favor.  True,  it  is  stipulated  that 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  anjahing  which 
is  spoken  against  the  government,  but 
by  preventing  my  guests  from  touching 
on  politics,  I  avoid  the  necessity  of  be- 
traying them." 

"  Is  it  not  feared,  monsieur,"  said  Gas- 
ton, "  that  this  intimacy  between  you  and 
3'our  prisoners  should  lead  to  indulgences 
on  your  part,  which  might  be  contrar3'  to 
the  intentions  of  the  government?  " 

"  I  know  ray  duty,  monsieur,  and  keep 
within  its  strict  limits  ;  I  receive  my  or- 
ders from  the  court,  and  my  guests— who 
know  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them — bear  rae  no  ill  will  for  thera.  I 
hope  you  will  do  the  same." 

"  The  precaution  was  not  unnecessary," 
said  Gaston,  "for  doubtless  I  shall  not 
long  be  left  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  pleas- 
ure I  have  had  to-day." 

"You  have  doubtless  some  protector  at 
court  ? ' ' 

"None,"  said  Gaston. 


"  Then  you  must  trust  to  chance,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  I  have  never  found  it  propitious." 

"  The  more  reason  that  it  should  weary 
of  persecuting  you." 

"I  am  a  Breton,  and  Bretons  trust  onlv 
in  God."  ' 

"  Take  that  as  my  meaning  when  I  said 
chance." 

Gaston  retired,  charmed  with  the  man- 
ners and  attentions  of  M.  de  Launay. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HOW  THE   NIGHT  PASSED   IN   THE   BASTILLE 
WHILE  WAITING   FOR  THE   DAY. 

Gaston  had  alreadj^  on  the  preceding 
night,  asked  for  a  light,  and  been  told 
that  it  was  against  the  rules — this  night 
he  did  not  renew  the  request,  but  went 
quieth'-  to  bed;  his  morning's  visit  to  the 
torture-room  had  given  him  a  lesson  in 
philosophy. 

Thus,  rather  from  youthful  carelessness 
than  from  force  of  will  or  courage,  he 
slept  quietly  and  soundly. 

He  did  not  know  how  long-  he  had  slept 
when  he  was  awoke  by  the  sound  of  a 
small  bell,  which  seemed  to  be  in  his 
room,  although  he  could  see  neither  bell 
nor  ringer ;  it  is  true  that  the  room  was 
very  dark,  even  by  day,  and  doubly  so  at 
that  hour.  The  bell,  however,  continued 
to  sound  distinctlj',  but  with  caution,  as 
though  it  were  afraid  of  being  heard. 
Gaston  thought  the  sound  seemed  to 
come   from    the    chimney. 

He  rose,  and  approaching  it  gently,  be- 
came convinced  that  he  was  right. 

Presently  he  heard  blows  struck — under 
the  floor  on  which  he  stepped — at  regular 
intervals,  with  some  blunt  instrument. 

It  was  evident  that  these  Avere  signals 
among  the  prisoners. 

Gaston  went  to  the  window  to  raise  the 
curtain  of  green  serge  which  intercepted 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  and  in  doing  so  he 
perceived  an  object  hanging  at  the  end  of 
a  string  and  swinging  before  tlie  bars. 

"Good,"  said  he;  "it  appears  that  I 
shall  have  occupation,  but  each  one  in 
turn;  , regularity  above  all  things;  let 
us  see  what  the  bell  wants,  that  was  the 
first." 
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Gaston  returned  to  the  chimne}^,  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  soon  felt  a  string-, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  bell  was  hanging-, 
he  pulled,  but  it  resisted. 

*'  Good,"  said  a  voice,  which  came  down 
the  chimney,  "  you  are  there  ?  '* 

"Yes."  said  Gaston;  "what  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"  Parbleu,  I  want  to  talk." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  chevalier,  "let 
us  talk." 

"Are  you  not  M.  de  Chanlay,  with 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining-  to- 
day? " 

"Exactly  so,  monsieur." 

"  In  that  case  I  am  at  your  service." 

"'  And  I  at  yours." 

"Then  have  the  g-oodness  to  tell  me  the 
state  of  the  Bretag-ne  affairs. *' 

"You  see  they  are  in  the  Bastille." 

"Good,"  said  a  voice,  whose  joyous 
tone  Gaston  could  hear  v\ith  ease. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Gaston,  "  but  what 
interest  have  you  in  these  affairs?  '" 

"Why,  when  affairs  are  bad  in  Bre- 
tag-ne, they  treat  us  well,  and  when  they 
prosper  we  are  treated  badly;  thus  the 
other  day,  apropos  of  some  affair,  I  do 
not  know  what,  which  thej-  pretended 
was  connected  with  ours,  we  were  all  put 
in  the  dungeon." 

"Ah,  diable  !  "  said  Gaston  to  himself, 
"if  you  do  not  know,  I  do."  Then  he 
added,  aloud,  "Well  then,  monsieur,  be 
content,  they  are  very  bad,  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  dining-  togel-her  to-day." 

"  Eh,  monsieur,  arej^ou  compromised?  " 

"I  fear  so." 

"Receive  my  excuses." 

"  I  beg-  you,  on  the  contrary,  to  accept 
mine,  but  I  have  a  neighbor  below  who  is 
becoming  impatient,  and  who  is  striking 
hard  enough  to  break  the  boards  of  my 
floor;  permit  me  to  reply  to  him." 

"Do  so,  monsieur  ;  if  my  topographical 
calculations  are  correct,  it  must  be  the 
Marquis  de  Pompadour." 

"  It  will  be  difficult  to  ascertain." 

"Not  so  difficult  as  you  suppose." 

"How  so?  " 

"  Does  he  not  strike  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner ?  " 


"  Yes  ;  has  it  a  meaning  ?  " 

"  Certainly;  it  is  our  method  of  talking 
without  direct  communication." 

"  Have  the  kindness  to  give  me  the  key 
to  the  vocabulary." 

"It  is  not  difficult;  every  letter  has  a 
rank  in  the  alphabet." 

"  Decidedly," 

"'  There  are  twenty-four  letters." 

"I  have  never  counted  them,  but  no 
doubt  you  are  right." 

"  Well,  one  blow  for  a,  two  for  b,  three 
for  c,  and  so  on." 

"  I  understand,  but  this  method  of  com- 
munication must  be  somewhat  lengthy, 
and  I  see  a  string  at  ni}^  window  which  is 
getting  impatient — I  will  strike  a  blow  or 
two  to  show  my  neighbor  that  I  have 
heard  him,  and  then  attend  to  the  string." 

"Go,  monsieur,  I  beg,  for  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  that  string  is  of  impoi-tance  to 
me ;  but  first  strike  three  blows  on  the 
floor — in  Bastille  language  that  means 
patience ;  the  prisoner  will  then  wait  for 
a  new  signal." 

Gaston  struck  three  blows  with  the  leg 
of  his  chair,  and  the  noise  ceased. 

He  then  went  to  the  window. 

It  was  not  easy  to  reach  the  bars,  but 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  doing  so  and 
raising  the  string,  which  was  gently 
pulled  by  some  hand  as  a  sign  of  acknowl- 
edgment. 

Gaston  drew  the  packet — which  would 
scarcely  pass  the  bars— toward  him;  it 
contained  a  pot  of  sweetmeats  and  a  book. 
He  saw  that  there  was  something  written 
on  the  paper  which  covered  the  pot,  but 
it  was  too  dark  to  read  it. 

The  string  vibrated  gently,  to  show 
that  an  answer  was  expected,  and  Gas- 
ton, remembering  his  neighbor's  lesson, 
took  a  broom,  which  he  saw  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  struck  three  blows  on  the  ceiling. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  meant 
patience. 

The  prisoner  withdrew  the  string,  freed 
from  its  burden. 

Gaston  returned  to  the  chimney. 

"Eh  !  monsieur,"  said  he. 

"  All  right,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"I  have  just  received,  by  means  of  a 
string,  a  pot  of  sweets  and  a  book." 
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"  Is  not  there  something"  written  on  one 
of  them?" 

''About  the  book  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  is  on  the  pot;  unfortunately  it  is 
too  dark  to  read." 

"  Wait,"  said  the  voice,  *'  I  will  send  a 
light." 

"  I  thoug-ht  lights  w^ere  forbidden." 

"Yes,  but  I  have  procured  one." 

"  Well,  then  send  it,  for  I  am  as  im- 
patient as  you  to  know  what  is  wi-itten 
to  me."  And  Gaston,  feeling"  cold,  be- 
gan to  dress  himself. 

All  at  once  he  saw  a  light  in  his  chim- 
ney ;  the  bell  came  down  ag"ain  trans- 
formed into  a  lantern. 

This  transformation  was  effected  in  the 
most  simple  manner,  the  bell  turned  up- 
side down,  so  as  to  form  a  vessel,  into 
which  some  oil  had  been  poured,  and  in 
the  oil  burned  a  little  wick. 

Gaston  found  this  so  ingenious  that  for 
a  moment  he  forgot  both  the  pot  and  the 
book.  "  Monsieur,"  said  he  to  his  neigh- 
bor, "may  I,  without '  indiscretion,  ask 
you  how  3^ou  procured  the  different  ob- 
jects with  which  3'ou  fabricated  this 
lamp  ?  " 

"  Nothing"  more  simple,  monsieur ;  I 
asked  for  a  bell,  wliich  was  g-iven  me,  then 
I  saved  some  oil  from  my  breakfasts  and 
dinners,  till  I  had  a  bottle  full ;  I  made 
wicks  by  unraveling-  one  of  my  handker- 
chiefs ;  I  picked  up  a  pebble  when  I  was 
walking-  in  the  yard  ;  I  made  some  tinder 
with  burned  linen  ;  I  stole  some  matches 
when  I  dined  at  the  governor's  :  then  I 
struck  a  light  with  a  knife,  which  I  pos- 
sess ;  and  with  the  aid  of  which  I  made 
the  hole  through  which  we  correspond." 

*•'  Receive  my  compliments,  monsieur, 
you  are  a  man  of  great  invention." 

"Thank  you,  monsieur  ;  will  you  now 
see  what  book  has  been  sent  you,  and 
what  is  written  on  the  paper  of  the  pot  of 
sw^eet  meats." 

"  Monsieur,  the  book  is  a  Virgil." 

"That  is  it — she  promised  it  to  me," 
cried  the  voice,  in  an  accent  of  happiness 
which  surprised  the  chevalier,  who  could 
not  understand  that  a  Virgil  should  be  so 
impatientl}'^  expected. 

"  Now,"  said  the  prisoner  witli  liie  bell, 


"  pass  on,    I  beg,   to  the   pot   of   sweet- 
meats." 

"  Willingly,"  said  Gaston,  and  he  read: 

"Monsieur  le  Chevalier  —  I  hear 
from  the  lieutenant  of  the  prison  that  3'ou 
occupy  the  room  on  the  first  floor,  which 
has  a  window  immediately  below  mine. 
Prisoners  should  aid  and  help  each  other; 
eat  the  sweetmeats,  and  pass  the  Virgil 
up  to  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil,  whose 
chimney  looks  into  the  court." 

"That  is  what  is  expected,"  said  the 
prisoner  with  the  bell ;  "I  was  told  at 
dinner  to-da^--  that  I  should  receive  this 
message." 

"'  Then  you  are  the  Chevalier  Dumes- 
nil ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur,  and  your  humble  ser- 
vant." 

"  I  am  yours,"  replied  Gaston,  "  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  pot  of  sweetmeats,  and 
I  shall  not  forget  my  obligation." 

"In  that  case,  monsieur,"  replied  the 
prisoner,  "have  the  kindness  to  detach 
the  bell,  and  fasten  on  the  Virgil  instead." 

"  But  if  you  have  not  the  light,  you  can- 
not read.'' 

"  Oh,  I  will  make  another  lantern." 

Gaston,  who  trusted  to  his  neighbor's 
ingenuity,  after  the  proofs  he  had  had  of 
it,  made  no  further  difficulties;  he  took 
the  bell,  which  he  placed  in  the  neck  of  an 
empty  bottle,  and  fastened  on  the  Virgil, 
conscientiously  replacing  a  letter  which 
fell  from  between  the  leaves. 

"Thank  you,  monsieur,"  said  Dumes- 
nil ;  "and  now,  if  you  will  reply  to  your 
neighbor  below?  " 

"  You  give  me  libertj^?  " 

"'  Yes,  monsieur ;  though  presenth'-  I 
shall  make  an  appeal  to  your  good  nat- 
ure." 

"At  your  orders,  monsieur;  3'ou  say, 
then,  that  for  the  letters ?  " 

"'  One  blow  for  A.;  twenty-four  for  Z." 

"  Thank  j'ou." 

The  chevalier  struck  a  blow  with  the 
handle  of  the  broom,  to  giv^e  notice  to  his 
neighbor  that  he  was  read}''  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him;  it  was  instantly 
answered  bv  another  blow. 
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At  the  end  of  liulf  an  hour  the  prisoners 
had  succeeded  in  siiyini;- this — 

"  Good -evening",  monsieur ;  Avhat  is 
your  name  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  monsieur;  I  am  the 
Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay." 

'•'And  I,  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour." 

At  this  moment  Gaston,  looking-  to- 
ward the  windows,  saw  the  string-  shak- 
ing- convulsiveh\ 

He  struck  three  blows,  to  ask  for  pa- 
tience, and  returned  to  the  chimney. 

'•'Monsieur,'*  said  he  to  Dumesnil,  "I 
beg-  you  to  remember  that  the  string-  at 
the  window  seems  prodig-iouslj'  ennuye." 

"  Beg- her  to  have  patience;  I  Nvill  at- 
tend to  her  presently." 

Gaston  renewed  the  sig-nal  for  patience 
on  the  ceiling-,  and  then  returned  to  the 
chimney,  and  the  Virgil  soon  returned. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Dumesnil,  "  have  the 
g-oodness  to  fasten  the  Virg-il  to  the  string-; 
that  is  what  she  wants." 

Gaston  had  the  curiosit}^  to  see  if 
Dumesnil  had  replied  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay.  He  opened  the  Virg-il;  there 
was  no  letter,  but  some  words  were 
underlined  in  pencil,  and  Gaston  read  : 
"  Meos  amores,"  and  "  Carceris  oblivia 
long-a."  He  understood  this  method  of 
correspondence,  which  consisted  in  under- 
lining- words  which,  placed  tog-ether,  made 
sense. 

"  Ah,"  said  Gaston,  fastening-  the  book 
to  the  string-,  "  it  seems  that  I  have  be- 
come the  postman." 

Then  he  sig-hed  deepl}^  remembering- 
that  he  had  no  means  of  corresponding- 
with  Helene,  and  that  she  was  entirely 
ignorant  what  had  become  of  him.  Tliis 
g-ave  him  sympathy  for  the  attachment 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Launa}'  and  the 
Chevalier  Dumesnil.  He  returned  to 
the  chimney. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "your  letter  is 
dispatched," 

"A  thousand  thanks,  chevalier.  Now 
a  word  more,  and  I  will  leave  you  to 
sleep  in  peace." 

"Oh,  say  whatever  xoyi  wish,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  Have  3"ou  spoken  with  the  prisoner 
below  ?  " 


"Yes." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  The  Marquis  do  Pompadour." 

"  I  thoug-ht  so.     What  did  lie  say  ?  " 

"  '  Good-evening-,'  and  asked  who  I 
was;  he  had  no  time  to  ask  more;  the 
method  of  communication  is  not  as  ex- 
peditious as  it  is  ing-enious." 

"  You  must  make  a  hole,  and  then  you 
can  talk  as  we  do." 

"What  with?" 

"I  will  lend  you  ni}'  knife." 

"Thank  you." 

"It  will  serve  to  amuse  you,  at  least." 

"Give  it  me." 

"Here  it  is," 

And  the  knife  fell  at  Gaston's  feet, 

"  Now,  shall  I  send  back  the  bell  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  for  my  jailers  mig-ht  miss  it  to- 
morrow moi-ning-,  and  you  do  not  want 
lig-ht  for  your  conversation  with  Pompa- 
dour," 

"No;  certainly  not." 

And  the  bell  was  drawn  up, 

"Now,"  said  the  chevalier,  "you  must 
have  something  to  drink  with  your  sweets, 
and  I  will  send  .you  a  bottle  of  chatn- 
pag-ne." 

"Thank  3'ou,"  said  Gaston,  "do  not 
deprive  yourself  of  it;  I  do  not  care  much 
for  it." 

"Then  when  a'ou  have  made  the  hole, 
you  shall  pass  it  to  Pompadour,  who  is  of 
a  very  different  opinion.  Stay,  here  it  is." 

"Thank  you,  chevalier." 

"Good-nig-ht," 

"  Good-nig-ht," 

And  the  string-  ascended, 

Gaston  looked  for  the  string-  at  the  win- 
dow, and  saw  that  it  had  disappeared. 

"Ah,"  sighed  he,  "the  Bastille  would 
be  a  palace  for  me,  if  my  poor  Helene 
were  in  Mademoiselle  de  Launay's  place," 

Then  he  resumed  a  conversation  with 
Pompadour,  which  lasted  till  three  in  the 
morning-,  and  in  which  he  told  him  that 
he  was  g-oing-  to  pierce  a  hole,  that  they 
might  have  more  direct  communication. 


CHAPTER  XXVni, 

A   COMPANION   IN   THE  BASTILLE, 

Thus  occupied,    Gaston  was  more  un- 
easy than  ennuye ;  besides,  he  found  an- 
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other  source  of  amusement.  Mademoiselle 
de  Lauiiar,  who  obtained  wliatev-er  she 
liked  from  the  lieutenant,  Maison-Rouge, 
provided  her  request  were  only  accom- 
panied by  a  sweet  smile,  obtained  paper 
and  pens  ;  she  had  sent  some  to  Dumesnil, 
who  had  shared  them  with  Gaston,  with 
whom  he  still  communicated,  and  with 
Richelieu,  with  whom  also  he  managed 
to  correspond.  Then  Gaston  formed  the 
idea  of  making-  some  verses  to  Helene. 

On  his  part,  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil 
made  some  for  Mademoiselle  de  Launay, 
who  made  them  in  return  for  him,  so  that 
the  Bastille  was  a  true  Parnassus.  There 
was  onl^'^  Richelieu  who  dislionored  the 
s  )ciety  by  writing  prose.      ^ 

Time  passed,  as  it  will  pass,  even  in  the 
Bastille. 

Gaston  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to 
attend  mass,  and  as  he  was  deeply  re- 
ligious, he  had  assented  most  gladlj'. 
The  next  day  the^''  came  to  fetch  him. 

The  mass  was  celebrated  in  a  little 
church,  having,  instead  of  chapels,  sepa- 
rate closets,  with  bulls-ej'e  windows  into 
the  choir,  so  that  the\"  could  only  see  the 
officiating  priest  at  the  moment  of  eleva- 
tion, and  he  could  not  see  the  prisoners 
at  all. 

Gaston  saw  M.  de  Laval  and  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  who  had  apparently  come 
to  mass  for  the  purpose  of  talking,  for 
they  knelt  side  by  side,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant  whispering.  Monsieur  de  Laval 
appeared  to  have  some  important  news  to 
communicate,  and  kept  looking  at  Gaeton 
as  though  he  were  interested  in  it.  As 
neither  spoke  to  him,  however,  except  in 
the  way  of  mere  salutation,  he  asked  no 
questions. 

When  the  mass  Avas  over,  the  prisoners 
were  taken  back.  As  theA'  crossed  a  dark 
corridor,  Gaston  passed  a  man  who  seemed 
to  be  an  employe  of  the  liouse.  This  man 
sought  Gaston's  hand,  and  slipped  a  paper 
into  it,  which  he  put  quietly  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket. 

When  he  was  alone  in  his  own  room  he 
eagerl}'-  took  it  out.  It  was  written  on 
sugar  paper,  with  the  point  of  a  sharp- 
ened coal,  and  contained  this  line — "Feign 
illness  from  ennui." 


It  seemed  to  Gaston  that  the  writing 
was  not  unknown  to  him,  but  it  was  so 
roughh'  traced  that  it  was  difficult  to 
recognize.  He  waited  for  the  evening 
impatient!}',  that  he  might  consult  with 
the  Chevalier  Dumesnil. 

At  night  Gaston  told  him  what  had 
passed,  asking  him,  as  he  had  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  Bastille,  what  lie 
thought  of  the  advice  of  his  unknown 
correspondent. 

'•]\Ia  foi,  though  I  do  not  understand 
the  advice,  1  should  follow  it,  for  it  can- 
not hurt  3-ou  ;  the  worse  that  can  happen 
is,  that  they  may  give  you  less  to  eat." 

"  But,"  said  Gaston,  '"  suppose  the}'  dis- 
cover the  illness  to  be  feigned." 

•'  Oh  !  as  to  that,"  replied  Dumesnil, 
"  the  doctor  is  entirely  ignorant,  and  will 
give  3'ou  whatever  you  ma\'  ask  for  ;  per- 
haps they  will  let  3'ou  walk  in  the  garden, 
and  that  would  be  a  great  amusement." 

Gaston  consulted  Mademoiselle  de  Lau- 
nay, whose  advice,  by  logic  or  sympathy, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  chevalier; 
but  she  added, 

''  If  they  diet  you,  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  send  you  chicken,  sweets,  and  Bor- 
deaux." 

Pompadour  did  not  reply;  the  hole  w^as 
not  yet  pierced. 

Gaston  then  plaj^ed  the  sick  man,  did 
not  eat  what  the}'  sent  him,  relying  on 
his  neighbor's  liberality.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  day  M.  de  Launay  appeared — 
he  had  been  told  that  Gaston  was  eating 
notliing,  and  he  found  the  prisoner  in  bed. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  fear  you  ore 
suffering,  and  have  come  to  see  j'^ou." 

"You  are  too  good,  monsieur,"  said 
Gaston  ;  "  it  is  true  that  I  am  suffering." 

'•'What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Ma  foi,  monsieur,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  amour  propre  here  ;  I  am 
ennuye  in  this  place." 

"  What,  in  four  or  five  days  ?  " 

"'  From  the  first  hour." 

"What  kind  of  ennui  do  you  feel  ?  " 

"  Are  there  several  ?  " 

"Certainly — one  pines  for  his  family." 

"I  have  none." 

"  For  his  mistress." 

Gaston  sighed. 
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*'¥oY  one'c  country."' 

"Yes,"  said  Gaston,  ''it  is  that,"'  see- 
ing" that  he  must  say  something-. 

The  governor  appeared  to  reflect. 

''Monsieur,-'  said  he,  "since  I  have 
been  g-overiior  of  the  Bastille,  vay  only 
agreeable  moments  have  been  .  those 
in  wliich  I  have  been  of  service  to  the 
g-entlemen  confided  to  mv  care  by  the 
king.  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  for  you 
if  you  will  promise  to  be  reasonable." 

*'  I  promise  you,  monsieur." 

"I  can  put  you  in  communication  with 
one  of  your  compatriots,  or  at  least  with 
a  man  who  seems  to  know  Bretagne  per- 
fectly." 

"  Is  he  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Like  yourself." 

A  vag-ue  sentiment  passed  throug-h  Gas- 
ton's mind  that  it  must  be  this  man  who 
had  slipped  the  note  into  his  hand.  "  I 
should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  do 
this,"  said  he, 

*'  Well,  to-morrow  you  shall  see  him  ; 
but  as  I  am  recommended  to  be  strict 
with  him,  you  can  only  remain  with  him 
an  hour,  and  as  he  ma\'  not  quit  his 
chamber,  you  must  go  to  him." 

"As  you  please,  monsieur,"  said  Gas- 
ton. 

"Then  it  is  decided;  at  five  o'clock 
expect  me  or  the  major;  but  it  is  on  one 
condition." 

"What  is  it?  " 

"  That  in  consideration  of  this  distrac- 
tion 3'ou  will  eat  a  little  to-day." 

"I  will  try." 

Gaston  eat  a  little  chicken  and  drank 
a  little  wine  to  keep  his  promise. 

In  the  evening  he  told  Dumesnil  what 
had  passed. 

"Ma  foi,"  said  he,  "you  are  lucky: 
the  Count  de  Laval  had  the  same  idea, 
and  all  he  got  was  to  be  put  into  a  room 
in  the  tower  Du  Tresor,  where  he  said  he 
was  dreadfulW  dull,  and  had  no  amuse- 
ment but  speaking  to  the  prison  apothe- 
carN ." 

"Diable  !  "  said  Gaston,  "  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  before  ?  " 

"I  had  forgotten  it." 

This  tard}^  recollection  troubled  Gaston 
somewhat ;    placed   as    he   was   between 


Pompadour,  Dumesnil,  and  Madenaoiselle 
de  Launay,  his  position  was' tolerable  :  if 
he  were  to  be  removed,  he  would  be  really 
attacked  b}'  the  malady  he  had  feigned. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  major  of  the 
Bastille  came,  and  led  Gaston  across 
several  courts,  and  they  stopped  at  the 
tower  Du  Tresor.  Every  tower  had  its 
separate  nanie. 

In  the  room  number  one  was  a  pris- 
oner asleep  on  a  folding  bed,  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  light;  the  remains  of  his 
dinner  were  b\^  him  on  a  worn-out  Avooden 
table,  and  his  costume,  torn  in  many 
places,  indicated  a  man  of  low  station. 

"Ouais,"  said  Gaston,  "  did  they  think 
that  I  was  so  fond  of  Bretagne,  that  any 
fellows  who  happened  to  have  been  born 
at  Nismes  or  at  Penmaixh  may  be  raised 
to  the  rank  of  \x\y  Pylades  ?  No,  this  fel- 
low is  too  ragged,  and  seems  to  eat  too 
much  ;  but  as  one  must  not  be  too  ca- 
pricious in  prison,  let  us  make  use  of  the 
hour — I  will  recount  my  adventure  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  and  she  will 
put  it  into  verse  for  the  Chevalier  Dumes- 
nil." 

Gaston  was  now  alone  with  the  prison- 
er, who  yawned  and  turned  in  his  bed. 

"Ugh!  how  cold  it  is  in  this  cursed 
Bastille,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  nose. 

"That  voice,  that  g-esture — it  is  he  !" 
said  Gaston,  and  he  approached  the  bed. 

"What,"  cried  the  prisoner,  sitting  up 
in  bed,  and  looking  at  Gaston,  "you  here, 
M.  de  Chanlay?" 

'•  Captain  la  Jonquiere,"  cried  Gaston. 

"  M^'self — that  is  to  sa\',  I  am  the  per- 
son you  name;  but  m.y  name  is  chang-ed." 

"To  what?" "First  Tresor." 

"What?" 

"  First  Tresor.  It  is  a  custom  in  the 
Bastille  for  the  prisoner  to  take  the  name 
of  his  room — that  saves  the  turnkey  the 
trouble  of  remembering"  names  ;  however, 
if  the  Bastille  be  full,  and  two  or  three 
prisoners  in  the  same  room,  they  take 
two  numbers;  for  example:  I  am  first 
Tresor,  if  you  were  put  here  you  Avould 
be  first  Tresor  number  two ;  another 
would  be  first  Tresor  number  three — the 
jailers  have  a  kind  of  Latin  literature  for 
this." 
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''Yes,  I  understand/'  said  Gaston, 
watching  La  Jouquiere  intently;  'Hhen 
j'ou  are  a  prisoner  ?*' 

"  Parbleu,  3'ou  see  for  yourself:  I  pre- 
sume we  are  neither  of  us  here  for  pleas- 
ure.'' 

'*'  Then  we  are  discovered." 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

'•'Thanks  to  you." 

"How  to  me?"  cried  La  Jonquiere, 
feig-ning  surprise.     "■  No  jokes,  I  beg." 

'"  You  have  made  revelations,  traitor  I" 

''I  I  come,  come,  young  man,  you  are 
mad ;  you  ought  not  to  be  in  the  Bastille, 
but  in  the  Petites  Maisons." 

*' Do  not  deny  it,  M.  d'Argenson  told 
me  !  " 

''D'Argenson;  pardieu,  the  authorit}- 
is  good  ;  and  do  you  know  wliat  he  told 
me  ?  " 

"No." 

"That  3'ou  had  denounced  me." 

"  Monsieur  !  " 

"  Well ;  what  then  ?  Are  we  to  cut  each 
other's  throats  because  the  police  has  fol- 
lowed out  its  trade  and  lied?" 

"  But  how  could  he  discover  ?  " 

"I  ask  the  same  of  you.  But  one  thing 
is  certain  ;  if  I  had  told  anything,  I  should 
not  be  here.  You  have  not  seen  much  of 
me,  but  .you  ought  to  know  that  I  should 
not  be  fool  enough  to  give  information 
gratis  ;  revelations  are  bought  and  sold, 
monsieur,  and  I  know  that  Dubois  pays 
high  for  them." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Gaston  : 
"but  at  least  let  us  bless  the  chance 
which  brings  us  together." 

"Certainly." 

"You  do  not  appear  enchanted,  never- 
theless." 

"I  am  only  moderatel}^  so.  I  confess." 

"Captain  !" 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  how  bad-tempered  vou 
are." 

.'.-  J  9" 

"Yes;  you  are  alwa^'s  getting  angr^^ 
I  like  my  solitude;  that  does  not  speak." 

"Monsieur  I" 

"Again.  Now  listen.  Do  you  believe, 
as  you  say,  that  chance  has  brought  us 
together  ?" 

"  What  should  it  be  ?" 


"  Some  combination   of  our  jailers — of 
D'Argenson's,  or  perhaps  Dubois's." 
"  Did  you  not  write  to  me  ?" 

"  Telling  me  to  fain  illness  from  ennui." 

"And  how  should  I  have  written  ? — on 
what  ? — b\^  whom  ?" 

Gaston  reflected  ;  and  this  time  it  was 
La  Jonquiere  who  watched  him. 

"  Then,"  said  the  captain  presently,  "  I 
thitik,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  to  you 
we  owe  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the 
Bastille." 

"To  me,  monsieur?" 

"Yes,  chevalier  ;  you  are  too  confiding. 
I  give  you  that  information  in  case  you 
leave  here  :  but  more  particularly  in  case 
you  remain  here." 

"Thank  you." 

'•  Have  j-ou  noticed  if  you  were  fol- 
lowed ?" 

"No." 

"A  conspirator  should  never  look  be- 
fore, but  always  Ijeliind  him." 

Gaston  confessed  that  he  had  not  taken 
this  precaution. 

"  And  the  duke,"  asked  La  Jonquiere, 
"is  he  arrested  ?  " 

'•'  I  know  not;  I  was  going  to  ask  you." 

"  Peste  I  that  is  disagreeable.  You  took 
a  young  woman  to  him  ?  " 

"  You  know  that." 

"Ah!  my  dear  fellow,  everything  be- 
comes known.  Did  not  she  give  the  in- 
formation ?     Ah  I  woman,  woman  !  " 

"This  was  a  brave  girl,  monsieur;  I 
would  answer  for  her  discretion,  courage, 
and  devotion." 

'•'  Yes,  I  understand.  We  love  her — so 
she  is  honey  and  gold.  What  an  idea  of 
a  conspiracj'  you  must  have  to  take  a 
woman  to  the  chief  of  tlie  plot  I  '' 

"'  But  I  told  her  nothing  ;  and  she  could 
know  no  secrets  of  mine  but  such  as  she 
may  have  surprised." 

"  She  has  a  keen  eye." 

"And  if  she  knew  my  projects,  I  am 
convinced  she  would  never  have  spoken."' 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  without  counting  her 
natural  disposition  to  that  exercise,  can 
we  not  always  make  a  woman  speak  ? 
Some  one  might  have  said,  without  any 
preparation,  '  Your  love  for  M.  de  Chan- 
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lay  will  lose  3'our  head  ' — I  will  wager 
that  she  will  speak." 

"There  is  no  danger — she  loves  rao  too 
much.'" 

"  That  is  the  very  reason,  pardieu  !  that 
she  would  chatter  like  a  magpie,  and  that 
we  are  both  caged  up.  However,  let  us 
drop  this.     What  do  you  do  here  ?  " 

'•'Amuse  raj'self." 

"Amuse  yourself — how  ?  " 

"With  making  verses,  eating  sweets, 
and  making  holes  in  the  floor." 

"  Holes  in  the  king's  hoards  ?  "  said  La 
Jonquiere.  "Oh,  oh!  that  is  good  to 
know.     Does  not  M.  de  Launay  scold  ?  '' 

"  He  does  not  know  it ;  besides,  I  am 
not  singular — everybody  makes  a  hole  in 
something ;  one  his  floor,  the  other  his 
chimney,  the  next  his  wall.  Do  you  not 
make  holes  in  something?  " 

La  Jonquiere  looked  to  see  if  Gaston 
were  not  laughing  at  him. 

"But  now,  monsieur,"  said  La  Jon- 
quiere, "  let  us  speak  seriousl3^  Are  you 
condemned  to  death  ?  " 

"  I  ?  " 

"Yes,  you." 

"  You  say  that  coolly." 

"  It  is  a  habit  in  the  Bastille.  There 
are  twenty  here  condemned  to  death,  and 
not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it." 

"  I  have  been  interrogated." 

"Ah  !  you  see." 

"But  I  do  not  believe  I  am  condemned." 

"That  will  come." 

"  Mn'  dear  captain,  do  you  know  that, 
although  you  do  not  look  so,  3'ou  are  mar- 
velously  merrj^  ?  " 

"' You  think  so  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Does  it  astonish  you  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  brave." 

"  Then  j'ou  would  regret  life  ?  " 

"  I  confess  it ;  I  onl}^  w^ant  one  thing  to 
make  me  happy,  and  that  is  to  live." 

"  And  you  became  a  conspirator  with  a 
chance  of  happiness  before  you  ?  I  do  not 
understand  yon  ;  I  thought  people  con- 
spired from  despair,  as  they  marr^^  when 
the.y  have  no  other  resource." 

"When  I  joined  the  conspiracy  I  did 
not  love." 

"  And  afterward  ?  " 


"  I  would  not  draw  back." 

"  Bravo  !  that  is  what  I  call  character. 
Have  you  been  tortured  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"Then  you  will  be." 

"Why  so?  " 

"  Because  I  have  been  :  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  treat  us  differently.  Look  at  the 
state  of  vay  clothe*." 

"Which  did  they  give  .you  ?  "  asked 
Gaston,  shuddering  at  the  recollection  of 
wliat  had  passed  between  D'Argenson 
and  himself. 

"  The  water.  The^^  made  me  drink  a 
barrel  and  a  half;  my  stomach  Avas  like 
a  bladder ;  I  did  not  think  I  could  have 
held  so  much." 

"  And  did  j^ou  suffer  much  ?  "  asked 
Gaston,  with  interest. 

"Yes;  but  my  temperament  is  robust 
— the  next  day  I  thought  no  more  of  it. 
It  is  true  that  since  then  I  have  drunk  a 
great  deal  of  wine.  If  you  have  to 
choose,  select  the  water — it  cleans.  All 
the  mixtures  doctors  give  us  are  onl_y  a 
means  of  making  us  swallow  water.  Fan- 
gon  says  the  best  doctor  he  ever  heard  of 
was  Doctor  Sangrado  ;  he  only  existed  in 
Le  Sage's  brain,  or  he  would  have  done 
miracles." 

"You  know  Fangon  ?  "  asked  Gaston, 
surprised. 

"  B3'  reputation ;  besides,  I  have  i^ead 
his  works.  But  do  you  intend  to  persist 
in  saying  nothing  ?  " 

"Doubtless." 

"You  are  right.  I  should  tell  yon.  if 
you  regret  life  so  much  as  j^ou  say,  to 
whisper  a  few  words  to  M.  d'Argenson, 
but  he  is  a  talker  who  would  reveal  3'our 
confession." 

"  I  will  not  speak,  be  assured  ;  these 
are  points  on  which  I  do  not  need  strength- 
ening." 

"  I  believe  it;  pardieu  !  3'ou  seem  to  me 
like  Sardanapalus  in  3'our  tower.  Here  I 
have  onh'-  M.  de  Laval,  who  takes  medi- 
cine three  times  a  da3^ — it  is  an  amuse- 
ment he  has  invented.  Well,  tastes  difl'er; 
and  perhaps  he  wants  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  water." 

"  But  did  3'ou  not  sa3'  I  should  certainh' 
be  condemned  ?  " 
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''Do  3'ou  wish  to  know  the  whole 
truth  ?  -" 

''Yes." 

"  Well,  D'Arg-enson  told  me  that  you 
were." 

Gaston  turned  pale,  in  spite  of  his  cour- 
age.    La  Jonqniere  remarked  it. 

"However,"  said  he,  "I  believe  you 
might  save  yourself  by  certain  revela- 
tions." 

"Why,  do  you  think  I  should  do  what 
you  refused  ?  " 

"  Our  characters  and  our  positions  are 
difTerent — I  am  no  longer  young — I  am 
not  in  love — I  do  not  leave  a  mistress  in 
tears."     Gaston  sighed. 

"  You  see  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween us  ;  when  did  \'ou  ever  hear  me  sigh 
like  that?" 

"  Ah  I  if  I  die,  his  excellency  will  take 
care  of  Helene." 

'•  And  if  he  be  arrested  ?  " 

"  You  are  right." 

"  Then—" 

"God  will  protect  her." 

"Decided]}"  you  are  young,"  said  La 
Jonquiere. 

"Explain." 

"  Suppose  his  excellency  be  not  ar- 
rested ? ' ' 

"Well." 

"  What  age  is  he  ?  " 

"Forty-five  or  six,  I  suppose." 

"And  if  he  fell  in  love  with  Helene;  is 
not  that  her  name  ?  " 

"  The  duke  fall  in  love  with  her  I  he  to 
whose  protection  I  confided  her  1  it  would 
be  infamous  I  " 

"  The  world  is  full  of  infamy  :  that  is 
how  it  gets  on." 

"Oh,  I  will  not  dwell  on  such  a  thought." 

"I  do  not  tell  you  to  dwell  on  it  ;  I 
onh'  suggested  it  for  you  to  make  what 
use  you  liked   of." 

"Hush,"  said  Gaston,  "some  one  is 
coming." 

"  Have  you  asked  for  anvthing  ?  " 

"Xo." 

"Then  the  time  allowed  for  your  visit 
is  out,"  and  La  Jonquiere  threw  himself 
quickly  on  his  bed. 

The  bolts  creaked,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  governor  appeared. 


"Well,  monsieur,"  said  he  to  Gaston; 
"  does  your  companion  suit  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  particularly  as  I  know  Captain 
la  Jonquiere." 

"Tliat  makes  my  task  more  delicate; 
but,  however,  1  made  you  an  offer,  and  I 
will  not  draw  back.  I  will  permit  one 
visit  daily,  at  any  hour  you  please  :  shall 
it  be  morning  or  evening  ?  " 

Gaston  looked  at  La  Jonquiere. 

'•  Say  five  in  the  evening,"  said  La  Jon- 
quiere, quickly. 

"  In  the  evening  at  five  o'clock,  if  you 
please." 

"  The  same  as  to-da^-,  then  ?  " 

"Yfs." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  desire,  monsieur." 

Gaston  and  La  Jonquiere  exchanged  a 
glance,  and  the  chevalier  was  taken  back 
to  his  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   SEXTEXCE. 

It  was  half-past  six,  and  quite  dark  ; 
the  chevalier's  first  act  on  being  left  in 
his  room  was  to  run  to  the  chimney. 

"Chevalier,"  said  he. 

Dumesnil  replied. 

"  I  have  paid  mj"  visit." 

"Well?" 

"I  have  found  an  acquaintance,  if  not 
a  friend." 

"A  new  prisoner." 

"  Of  the  same  date  as  mj'self." 

"  His  name  ?  " 

"  Captain  la  Jonquiere." 

"  W^hat  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Yes*^!" 

"  Then  do  me  a  favor  :  what  is  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  an  enem}'  of  the  regent's." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  ;  he  was  in  our  conspiracy,  and 
only  withdrew  because  we  preferred  ab- 
duction to  assassination." 

"Then  he  was— ?" 

"  For  assassination." 

"That  is  it,"  murmured  Gaston;  "he 
is  a  man  to  be  trusted." 

"  If  it  be  the  same  I  mean,  he  lives 
in  the  Rue  Bourdonnais,  at  the  Muids 
d' Amour." 

"The  same." 
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"Then  he  is  a  safe  man." 

"That  is  well/"'  said  Gaston,  "for  he 
holds  the  lives  of  four  brave  g-entlemen 
in  his  hands." 

"Of  whom  you  are  one." 

"'  No,  I  put  myself  aside,  for  it  seems 
all  is  over  witli  me." 

"  Hovk^  all  is  over?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  condemned." 

"To  what?" 

"  To  death." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Impossible!"  cried  the  Chevalier 
Dumesnil,  at  length. 

"  Wh}-  impossible  ?  " 

"  Because,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  your 
affair  is  attached  to  ours." 

"'  It  follows  on  it." 

"Well?" 

"Well." 

"  Our  affairs  prospering-,  yours  cannot 
g-o  wrong." 

"  And  who  says  you  are  prospering-  ?  " 

'■'  Listen,  for  with  you  I  will  have  no 
secrets." 

"I  am  listening-." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  wrote  me 
this  yesterday.  She  was  walking  with 
Maison-Roug-e,  who,  as  you  know,  loves 
her,  and  at  whom  we  both  laugh,  but 
who  is  useful  to  us.  On  pretext  of  ill- 
ness, she  asked,  as  you  did,  for  a  doctor ; 
he  told  her  that  the  prison  doctor  was  at 
her  orders.  I  must  tell  j'ou  that  we  have 
known  this  doctor  intimately  ;  his  name 
is  Herment. 

"  However,  she  did  not  hope  to  get 
much  out  of  him,  for  he  is  a  timid  man ; 
but  when  he  entered  the  g-arden,  where 
she  Vv^as  walking-,  and  g-ave  her  a  consul- 
tation in  the  open  air,  he  said  to  her, 
'  Hope  ! '  In  the  mouth  of  any  one  else 
this  would  have  been  nothing- — in  his  it 
was  a  vast  deal  ;  since  we  are  told  to 
hope,  you  have  nothing-  to  fear,  as  our 
affairs  are  intimately  connected.' 

"However,"   said    Gaston,    "La   Jon- 
quiere  seemed  sure  of  what  he  said." 
At  this  moment  Pompadour  knocked. 
Gaston  went  to  the  hole,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  his  knife,  he  soon   nrade  prac- 
ticable. 

.  "  Ask  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil  if  he  does 


not  know  an\4hing  more  from  Mademoi- 
selle de  Launa}-." 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"'  One  of  us  ;  I  overheard  some  words 
between  the  governor  and  the  major  at 
my  door  —  they  were,  *  condemned  to 
death.'  "     Gaston  shuddered. 

"Be  easy,  marquis;  I  believe  they 
spoke  of  me." 

"Diablo  !  that  would  not  make  me  easy 
at  all  ;  firstly,  because  we  have  quickly 
become  friends,  and  I  sliould  be  grieved 
if  anything'  were  to  happen  to  you  ;  and, 
secondl}^  because  what  happened  to  3'ou 
might  well  happen  to  us,  our  atlairs  beiug- 
so  similar." 

"  And  3'ou  believe  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Launa}^  could  remove  your  doubts." 

"Yes,  her  windows  look  on  the  arsenal." 

"Well." 

"She  would  have  seen  if  there  were 
anything-  new  going-  on  there  to-day." 

"  Ah  !  she  is  striking-  now  !  " 

At  that  moment  Mademoiselle  de  Lau- 
nay struck  two  blows,  which  meant  at- 
tention. 

Gaston  replied  by  one,  which  meant 
that  he  was  listening-. 

Then  he  went  to  the  window. 

A  minute  after  the  string-  appeared  with 
a  letter. 

Gaston  took  the  letter,  and  went  to  the 
hole  to  Pompador. 

"'  Well  ?  "  said  the  marquis. 

"A  letter-,"  replied  Gaston. 

"'  What  does  she  say  ?  " 

"I  cannot  see,  but  I  will  send  it  to 
Dumesnil,  who  will  read  it." 

"Make  haste." 

"  Pardon,"  said  Gaston,  "  I  am  as  anx- 
ious as  you  ;  "  and  he  ran  to  the  chimney. 

"The  string-,"  he  cried. 

"  You  have  a  letter." 

"  Yes  ;  have  you  a  light  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"'  Lower  the  string-." 

Gaston  tied  on  the  letter,  which  was 
drawn  up. 

"  It  is  for  you  and  not  for  me,"  said 
Dumesnil. 

"  Never  mind,  read  it,  and  tell  me  what 
it  is  ;  I  have  no  light,  and  it  would  lose 
time  to  send  me  one." 
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"  You  permit  me  ?  " 

''Certainly." 

A  moment's  silence. 

"Well,"  said  Gaston. 

'•'Diable!  " 

"  Bad  news,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Judge  for  yourself." 

And  Dumesnil  read  : 

"  My  dear  Neighbor— Some  judge  ex- 
traordinary has  arrived  at  the  arsenal 
this  evening.  I  recognized  D'Argenson's 
livery.  We  shall  know  more  soon,  when 
I  see  the  doctor.  A  thousand  remem- 
brances to  Dumesnil." 

'•  That  is  what  La  Jonquiere  told  me  ; 
it  is  I  that  am  condemned." 

'•  Bah,  chevalier,"  said  Dumesnil ;  "  you 
are  too  easily  alarmed." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  know  well  what  to  think, 
and  then — hai-k  !  " 

''What!  " 

"Silence;  some  one  is  coming."  And 
Gaston  went  away  from  the  chimney. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  major  and 
lieutenant,  with  four  soldiers,  came  for 
Gaston,  who  followed  them. 

"I  am  lost,"  murmured  he.  "Poor 
Helene." 

And  he  raised  his  head  .with  the  intre- 
pidity of  a  brave  man,  who,  knowing 
death  was  near,  went  boldly  to  meet  it. 

"Monsieur,"  said  D'Argenson,  "your 
crime  has  been  examined  by  the  tribunal 
of  which  I  am  the  president.  In  the  pre- 
ceding sittings  you  were  permitted  to 
defend  yourself ;  if  you  were  not  granted 
advocates,  it  v.-as  not  with  the  intention 
of  inquii-ing  your  defense,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  because  it  was  useless  to  give 
you  the  extreme  indulgence  of  a  tribunal 
charged  to  be  severe." 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 
"  Then  I  will  be  more  explicit.  Discus- 
sion would  have  made  one  thing  evident, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  your  defenders — that 
you  are  a  conspirator  and  an  assassin. 
How  could  you  suppose  that  with  these 
points  established  indulgence  would  be 
shown  you.  But  here  you  are  before  us, 
every  facility  will  be  given  for  your  justifi- 
cation.   If  you  ask  a  delay,  you  shall  have 


it.  If  you  wish  researches,  they  shall  be 
made.  If  you  speak,  you  have  the  reply, 
and  it  will  not  be  refused  you." 

"I  understand,  and  thank  the  tribunal 
for  this  kindness,"  replied  Gaston.  "'The 
excuse  it  gives  me  for  the  absence  of  a 
defender  seems  sufficient.  I  have  not  to 
defend  myself." 

"  Then  you  do  not  wish  for  witnesses, 
delays,  or  documents  ?  " 

"I  v;ish  m\'  sentence — that  is  all." 

"  Do  not  be  obstinate,  chevalier  ;  make 
some  confessions." 

'■  I  have  none  to  make,  for  in  all  my  in- 
terrogatories \o\\  have  not  made  one  pre- 
cise accusation." 

"  And  you  wish —  ?  " 

"  Certainly— I  should  like  to  know  of 
what  I  am  accused." 

"  I  will  tell  you.  You  came  to  Paris, 
appointed  hy  the  republican  committee  of 
Nantes,  to  assassinate  the  regent.  You 
were  referred  to  one  La  Jonquiere,  your 
accomplice,  now  condemned  with  3'ou." 

Gaston  felt  that  he  turned  pale  at  these 
true  accusations.  "This  might  be  true, 
monsieur,"  said  he,  "but  you  could  not 
know  it.  A  man  who  wishes  to  commit 
such  a  deed  does  not  confess  it  till  it  be 
accomplished." 

"  No ;  but  his  accomplices  confess  for 
him." 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  La  Jonquiere  de- 
nounces me." 

"  I  do  not  refer  to  La  Jonquiere,  but 
the  others." 

'•The  others  I  "  cried  Gaston;  "are 
there,  then,  others  arrested  beside  La 
Jonquiere    and    myself?'' 

"Yes.  Messieurs  de  Pontcalec,  de 
Talhouet,  du  Couedic,  and  de  Montlouis." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  said  Gaston, 
with  a  vague  feeling  of  terror — not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  friends. 

"What!  do  you  not  understand  that 
Messieurs  de  Pontcalec,  de  Talhouet,  du 
Couedic,  and  de  Montlouis  are  now  being 
tried  at  Nantes  ?  " 

"Arrested!"  cried  Gaston,  "'impos- 
sible !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  D'Argenson,  "  you  thought 
that  the  province  would  revolt  rather 
than   allow  its  defenders — as  you  rebels 
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call  yourselves — to  be  arrested.  Well, 
the  province  has  said  nothing.  The  prov- 
ince has  gone  on  singing,  laughing,  and 
dancing,  and  is  already  asking  ^vhere 
they  will  be  beheaded,  in  order  to  hii-e 
*    windows." 

'•■  I  do  not  believe  you,  monsieur,"  said 
Gaston,  cold!\*. 

"  Give  rae  that  portfolio,"  said  D'Ar- 
genson  to  a  man  standing  behind  him. 
"Here,  monsieur,"  continued  he,  "are 
the  writs  of  arrest.  Do  you  doubt  their 
authenticity  ?  " 

'•'That  does  not  say  that  the\'  have  ac- 
cused me." 

'•  They  told  all  we  wanted  to  know,  and 
your  culpability  is  the  result." 

"  In  that  case,  if  they  have  told  all  you 
want  to  know,  you  have  no  need  of  my 
confession." 

•'  Is  that  your  final  answer  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Officer,  read  the  sentence." 

The  officer  read — 

"As  the  result  of  the  investigation 
commenced  on  the  19th  of  February,  that 
M.  Gaston  de  Chan  lay  came  from  Nantes 
to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  committing 
the  crime  of  murder  on  the  person  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Monseigneur  tlie  Regent 
of  France,  which  Avas  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  revolt  against  the  authority 
of  the  king,  the  extraordinary  commission 
instituted  to  inquii-e  into  this  crime  has 
adjudged  the  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chan- 
lay  worthy  of  the  punishment  for  high 
treason,  the  person  of  the  regent  being 
as  inviolable  as  that  of  the  king.  In  con- 
sequence— We  ordain  that  the  Chevalier 
Gaston  de  Chanlay  be  degraded  from  all 
his  titles  and  dignities;  that  he  and  his 
posterity  be  declared  ignoble  in  perpetu- 
ity ;  that  his  goods  be  confiscated,  his 
woods  cut  down  to  the  height  of  six  feet 
from  tlie  ground,  and  he  himself  beheaded 
on  the  Greve,  or  wheresoever  it  shall 
please  the  provost  to  appoint,  saving  his 
majesty's  pardon." 

Gaston  was  pale,  but  still  as  marble. 

"And  when  am  I  to  be  executed  ? " 
asked   he. 

"As  soon  as  it  maj^  please  his  maj- 
esty." 


Gaston  felt  a  cloud  pass  before  his  eyes, 
and  his  ideas  became  confused  ;  but  this 
soon  vanished,  and  the  sen-nily  of  his 
bearing  returned,  the  blood  rushed  back 
to  his  cheeks,  and  a  contemptuous  smile 
settled  on  his  lips. 

"It  is  well,  monsieur,"  said  he;  "at 
whatever  moment  his  majesty's  order 
may  arrive,  it  will  find  me  prepared  ;  but 
I  wish  to  know  whether  I  may  not  see 
some  persons  who  are  very  dear  to  me 
before  I  die,  and  I  wish  to  ask  a  favor  of 
the  king." 

D'Argenson's  eyes  glistened  with  ma- 
lignant jo}'.  "Monsieur,"  said  he,  "I 
told  you  that  you  would  be  treated  with 
indulgence.  You  might  therefore  have 
spoken  sooner,  and  perhaps  his  highness's 
kindness  might  not  have  waited  for  a 
pra^'er." 

"You  mistake  me,  monsieur,"  said 
Gaston,  Avith  dignity  ;  "'  neither  his  maj- 
esty's honor  nor  mine  Avill  suffer  from 
the  favor  which  I  shall  ask." 

"What  would  you  ask?"  said  D'Ar- 
genson  ;  "speak,  and  I  will  tell  3'ou  at 
once  if  there  be  a  chance  of  your  request 
being  granted." 

"  I  ask,  first,  that  vay  titles  and  digni- 
ties— which  are  not  very  great — should 
not  be  canceled,  as  I  have  no  posterity. 
I  am  alone  in  the  world;  my  name  only 
survives  me ;  but  as  that  name  is  onlj'^  no- 
ble, and  not  illustrious,  it  w^ould  not  sur- 
vive long." 

"  This  is  quite  a  royal  favor,  monsieur. 
His  majesty  alone  can  and  will  reply. 
Is  that  all  you  wish  to  ask  ?  " 

"No  ;  I  have  another  request  to  make, 
but  I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  should 
apply." 

"  First  to  me,  monsieur,  in  vay  character 
of  lieutenant  of  police.  I  shall  see  if  I  can 
grant  it,  or  if  I  must  refer  it  to  his  maj- 
est3^" 

"  Well,  then,  monsieur,  I  desire  to  see 
Mademoiselle  Helene  de  Chaverny,  ward 
of  his  excellency  the  Due  d'Olivares,  and 
also  the  duke  himself." 

D'Argenson,  at  this  request,  made  a 
singular  gesture,  which  Gaston  inter- 
preted as  one  of  hesitation. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Gaston,  "  I  would  see 
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them  in  any  place,  and  for  as  short  a  time 
as  may  be  thoug-ht  advisable." 

''You  shall  see  them,"  said  D'Ar^en- 
son. 

"Ah!  monsieur,"  said  Gaston,  step- 
ping- forward  as  thoug-h  to  take  his  hand, 
''  you  lay  me  under  the  greatest  oblig^a- 
tion." 

"  On  one  condition,  however,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  What  is  it  ?  there  is  no  condition  coiii- 
patible  with  my  honor  that  I  will  not 
accept  in  exchang-e  for  so  g-reat  a  favor." 

*'  You  must  tell  no  one  of  3'our  con- 
demnation, and  this  on  your  word  as  a 
gentleman." 

*'  I  accede  to  that  all  the  more  will- 
ingly," said  Gaston,  '"'as  one  of  the  per- 
sons named  would  certainlj'  die  if  she 
knew  of  it." 

"Then  all  is  well;  have  you  anything- 
furtlier  to  say  ?  " 

*•'  Nothing-,  monsieur,  except  to  beg-  that 
you  will  record  \wy  denials." 

''They  are  already'  firmly  attached — 
officer,  hand  the  papers  to  Monsieur  de 
Chanlay,  that  he  may  read  and  sig-n 
them." 

Gaston  sat  down  b\'  a  table,  and, 
while  D'Argenson  and  the  judges  chatted 
around  him,  he  carefullN-  perused  the 
papers  and  the  report  of  his  own  an- 
swers to  the  interrog-atoiy — then,  find- 
ing- all  correct,  he  signed. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  ''here  are  the 
documents.  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing-  you  again  ?" 

'''  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  D'Arg-enson, 
with  that  brutality  Avhich  was  the  terror 
of  those  who  were  subjected  to  him. 

'''  Then  to  our  meeting-  in  another  world, 
monsieur." 

The  major  led  Gaston  to  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE     FAMILY     FEUD. 

When  Gaston  returned  to  his  room,  he 
was  obiig-ed  to  answer  the  questions  of 
Dumesnil  and  Pompadour,  Avho  were  wait- 
ing- to  hear  news  from  him  ;  but,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  promise  made  to  D'Ar- 
g-enson, he  did  not  mention  his  sentence, 
but  simply  announced  a  severer  interrog-- 


atory  than  before — but  as  he  wished  to 
write  some  letters,  he  asked  Dumesnil  for 
a  light.  Dumesnil  sent  him  a  candle — 
things  were  progressing-,  it  may  be  re- 
marked ;  Maison-Rouge  could  refuse  noth- 
ing- to  Mademoiselle  de  Launay.  and  she 
shared  all  with  Dumesnil,  who,  in  his 
turn,  again  shared  with  liis  neighbors, 
Gaston  and  Richelieu. 

Gaston  doubted  whether,  in  spite  of 
D'Ai-g-enson's  promise,  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  see  Helene,  but  he  knew  that  at 
least  he  should  see  a  priest  before  he  died  : 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  priest 
would  forward  two  letters  for  him. 

As  he  beg-an  to  write,  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay  made  a  signal  that  she  had  some- 
thing- to  send  him;  it  was  a  letter.  Gaston 
read  : 

'•  Our  friend — for  3'ou  are  our  friend,  and 
now  we  have  no  secrets  from  you — tell 
Dumesnil  of  the  famous  hope  I  conceived 
after  the  word  thatHerment  said  to  me." 

Gaston's  heart  beat.  Mig-ht  not  he  also 
find  in  this  letter  some  ground  for  hope  ? 
Had  thej^  not  said  that  his  fate  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  others  ?  It  is  true 
that  those  who  had  said  so  did  not  know 
of  his  conspiracy'.     He  read  on  : 

"  An  hour  ag-o  the  doctor  came,  accom- 
panied b}^  Maison-Rouge ;  from  the  hit- 
ter's manner  I  drew  the  most  favorable 
augur^^;  however,  when  I  asked  to  speak 
in  private,  or,  at  least,  to  wliisper  to  the 
doctor,  he  made  some  difficulties,  which  I 
removed  with  a  smile.  'At  least,' said 
he,  •'  no  one  must  know  that  I  am  out  of 
hearing-.  I  should  lose  m^^  place  if  it 
were  known  how  weak  I  am.'  This  tone 
of  love  and  interest  combined  seemed  to 
me  so  g-rotesque  that  1  laughingly  pi-om- 
ised  him  what  he  asked  ;  you  see  how  I 
keep  my  promise.  He  went  to  a  distance, 
and  Herment  approached.  Then  com- 
menced a  dialog-ue,  wherein  the  g-estures 
meant  one  thing:  while  the  voice  declared 
another.  '  You  have  g-ood  friends,'  said 
Herment;  'friends  in  g-ood  places,  wlio 
are  g-reatly  interested  for  you.'  I  natu- 
rally thoug-ht  of  Madame  de  Maine.  *  Ah, 
monsieur,'  1  cried,  'have  you  anything- 
for  me  ?  \  '  Hush,'  said  Herment.  Judge 
how  my  heart  beat." 
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Gaston  felt  his  own  beating-  vig-orously. 

"  '  And  wliat  have  you  to  give  me  ?  ' 
n)li.  nothing  myself:  but  you  will  have 
the  object  agreed  upon.'  'But  what  is 
the  object?  Speak!'  'The  beils  in  the 
Bastille  are  known  to  be  bad,  and  par- 
ticularh*  badly  covered,  and  I  am  com- 
missioned to  ofTer  you — '  •  Wliat  ?  '  'A 
coverlet.'  I  burst  out  laughing  ;  the  de- 
votion of  my  friends  was  shown  in  pre- 
venting mN'^  catching  cold.  '  M3'  dear  Mon- 
sieur Hennent,'  said  I,  '  in  my  present 
position  it  would  be  better  if  my  friends 
were  to  occup}"  themselves  less  about  my 
feet  and  more  about  m\' head.'  '  It  is  a 
female  friend,'  said  he.  'Who  is  it?' 
•'Mademoiselle  de  Charolais,'  said  Her- 
ment,  lowering  his  voice,  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  hear  him.  Then  he  withdrew. 
I,  my  dear  chev\alier,  am  now  waiting  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Charolais 's  coverlet.  Tell 
this  to  Dumesnil ;  it  will  make  him  laugh." 

Gaston  sighed.  The  gayety  of  those 
around  him  w^eig-hed  heavily  on  his  heart. 
It  was  a  new  torture  which  they  had  in- 
vented, in  forbidding  him  to  confide  his 
fate  to  any  one  ;  it  seemed  to  him  tliat 
he  should  have  found  consolation  in  the 
tears  of  his  two  neig'hhors.  He  had  not 
the  courage  to  read  the  letter  to  Dumes- 
nil, so  he  passed  it  on  to  him,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  heard  shouts  of  laughter. 

At  this  moment  Gaston  was  saying 
adieu  to  Helene. 

After  passing  a  part  of  the  night  in 
writing,  he  slept ;  at  five-and-twenty  one 
must  sleep,  even  if  it  be  just  before  death. 

In  the  morning  Gaston's  breakfast  was 
brought  at  the  usual  hour,  but  he  re- 
marked that  it  was  more  i^echerche  than 
usual  ;  he  smiled  at  this  attention,  and  as 
he  was  finishing,  the  governor  entered. 

Gaston  with  a  rapid  glance  interrogated 
his  expression,  which  was  calm  and  cour- 
teous as  ever.  Was  he  also  ignorant  of 
the  sentence,  or  was  he  wearing  a  mask  ? 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "will  you  take 
the  trouble  to  descend  to  the  council- 
chamber  ?  " 

Gaston  rose.  He  seemed  to  hear  a 
buzzing  in  his  ears,  for  to  a  man  con- 
demned to  death  every  injunction  which 
he  does  not  understand  is  a  torture. 


"  May  I  know  the  reason,  monsieur  ?  " 
asked  Gaston,  in  so  calm  a  tone  that  it 
was  impossible  to  detect  his  real  emotion. 

"To  receive  a  visit,"  replied  the  gov- 
ei'uor.  "Yesterday,  after  the  interroga- 
tory, did  you  not  ask  the  lieutenant  of 
police  to  be  allowed    to  sec  some  one?" 

Gaston  started. 

"'And  is  it  that  person  ?  "  asked  he. 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

Gaston  had  asked  for  two  persons;  tlie 
governor  onh'  announced  one ;  which  one 
was  it?  He  had  not  the  courage  to  ask, 
and  silently  followed  the  governor. 

De  Launay  led  Gaston  to  the  council - 
chamber;  on  enteiing,  he  cast  an  eager 
glance  around,  but  the  room  was  empty. 

"  Remain  here,  monsieur ;  the  person 
whom  3'OU  expect  is  coming,"  said  the 
governor,  who  bowed  and  went  out. 

Gaston  ran  to  the  window,  which  was 
barred,  and  looked  out — there  was  a  sen- 
tinel before  it. 

The  door  opened,  and  Gaston,  turning- 
round,  faced  the  Due  d'Olivares. 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  cried  he,  "how  good 
of  you  to  come  at  the  request' of  a  poor 
prisoner." 

"It  was  a  duty,"  replied  the  duke, 
"'besides,  I  had  to  thank  you." 

"Me!"  said  Gaston,  astonished;  "wliat 
liave  I  done  to  merit  your  excellenc\''s 
thanks  ?  " 

"  You  have  been  interrogated,  taken  to 
the  torture-chamber,  given  to  understand 
that  you  might  save  yourself  by  naming 
3'our  accomplices,  and  yet  you  kept 
silence." 

"  I  made  an  engagement  and  kept  it  : 
that  does  not  deserve  anj'  tlianks,  mon- 
seigneur." 

"  And  now,  monsieur,  tell  me  if  I  can 
serve  you  in  anything." 

"  First,  tell  me  about  yourself ;  have 
you  been  molested,  monseigneur?  " 

"Not  at  all  :  and  if  all  the  Bretons  are 
as  discreet  as  j-^ou,  I  doubt  not  that  mj' 
name  will  never  be  mentioned  in  these  un- 
fortunate debates." 

"  Oh,  I  will  answer  for  them  as  for  my- 
self, monseigneur;  but  can  j^ou  answer 
fpr  La  Jonquiere  ?  " 

"La  Jonquiere  !  "  repeated  the  duke. 
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"  Yes.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  ar- 
rested ?  '" 

''Yes  :  I  heard  somethins:  of  it." 

"Well,  I  ask  j'^ou,  monseigneur,  wliat 
you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  3"ou  nothing-,,  except  that  he 
has  my  confidence." 

'•'  If  so,  he  must  be  worthy  of  it,  mon- 
seig-neur.     That  is  all  I  wished  lo  know." 

"  Then  come  to  the  request  you  had  to 
make." 

"Have  you  seen  the  young-  g-irl  I 
broug-lit  to  your  house  ?  " 

"Mademoiselle  Helene  de  Chaverny  ? 
Yes." 

"Well,  monsieur,  I  had  not  time  to  tell 
you  then,  but  I  tell  you  now,  that  I  have 
loved  her  for  a  year.  Tlie  dream  of  that 
year  has  been  to  consecrate  ni}"  life  to  her 
happiness.  I  say  the  dream,  monseig-- 
neur ;  for,  on  awaking-,  I  saw  that  all 
hope  of  happiness  was  denied  me  ;  and 
yet,  to  give  this  young-  g-irl  a  name,  a 
position,  a  fortune,  at  tlie  moment  of  my 
arrest,  she  was  about  to  become  my 
wife." 

"  Without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents 
or  the  consent  of  her  family?  "  cried  the 
duke. 

"She  had  neither,  monseigneur ;  and 
was  probably  about  to  be  sold  to  some 
nobleman  when  she  left  the  person  who 
had  been  set  to  watch  her." 

"  But  who  informed  you  that  Made- 
moiselle Helene  de  Chaverny  was  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  shameful  bargain  ?  " 

"What  she  herself  told  me  of  a  pre- 
tended father,  who  concealed  himself ;  of 
diamonds  which  had  been  offered  to  her. 
Then,  do  you  know  where  1  found  her, 
monseigneur?  In  one  of  those  houses 
destined  to  the  pleasures  of  our  roues. 
She  !  an  angel  of  innocence  and  purity. 
In  short,  monseigneur,  this  3'oung  girl 
fled  with  me,  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  her 
duenna,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  servants  who  surrounded  her. 
She  stayed  two  liours  alone  with  me  ; 
and,  though  she  is  as  pure  as  on  the  day 
when  she  received  her  mother's  first  kiss, 
she  is  not  the  less  compromised.  I  wish 
this  projected  marriage  to  take  place." 

"In  vour  situation,  monsieur  ?  " 


"  A  still  greater  reason." 

"  But  perhaps  3'ou  may  deceive  your- 
self as  to  the  punishment  reserved  for 
you  I  " 

"  It  is  probably  the  same  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  was  inflicted  on  tlio 
Count  de  Chalais,  the  Marquis  de  Cinq- 
Mars,  and  the  Chevalier  Louis  de  Rohan." 

"  Then  you  are  prepared  even  for  death, 
monsieur  ?  " 

"  I  prepared  for  it  from  the  da}^  I  joined 
tlie  conspiracy' :  the  conspirator's  only  ex- 
cuse is,  that,  while  robbing  others  of  their 
lives,  he  risks  his  own." 

"And  what  will  this  3'oung  girl  gain  by 
the  marriage  ?  " 

"Monseigneur,  though  not  rich,  I  have 
some  fortune  :  she  is  poor  ;  I  have  a  name, 
and.  she  has  none.  I  would  leave  her  my 
name  and  fortune  ;  and  with  that  inten- 
tion I  have  already  petitioned  the  king 
that  m}'  goods  may  not  be  confiscated, 
nor  my  name  declared  infamous.  Were 
it  known  for  what  reason  I  ask  this,  it 
would  doubtless  be  granted  ;  if  I  die  with- 
out making  her  m}'  wife,  she  will  be  sup- 
posed to  be  my  mistress,  and  will  be  dis- 
honored, lost,  and  there  will  be  no  future 
for  her.  If,  on  the  contrary,  by  your  pro- 
tection, or  that  of  your  friends  (and  that 
protection  I  earnestly  implore),  we  are 
united,  no  one  can  reproach  her — the 
blood  which  flows  for  a  political  offense 
does  not  disgrace  a  family — no  shame  will 
fall  on  my  widow  ;  and  if  she  cannot  be 
happy,  she  will  at  least  be  independent 
and  respected.  This  is  the  favor  Avhich  I 
have  to  ask,  monseigneur;  is  it  in  your 
power  to  obtain  it  for  me?" 

The  duke  went  to  the  door  and  struck 
three  blows:  Maison-Rouge  appeared. 

"AskM.de  Launay,  from  me,"  said 
the  duke,  "  whether  the  j'oung  girl  who 
is  at  the  door  in  my  carriage  may  come 
in  ?  Her  visit,  as  he  knows,  is  authorized. 
You  will  have  the  kindness  to  conduct 
her  here." 

"What!  monseigneur;  Helene  is  here 
—at  the  door?" 

"'  Were  you  not  promised  that  she 
should    come  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  seeing-  you  alone,  I  lost  all 
hope." 
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^'1  wished  to  see  3'ou  first,  thinking- 
that  3^011  might  have  many  tilings  to  sa.y 
which  you  would  not  wish  her  to  hear ; 
for  I  know  all." 

"  You  know  all!    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  3'ou  were  taken  to  the 
arsenal  j'^esterday  !  " 

''  Monseigneur  ! " 

"I  know  that  j^ou  found  D'Argenson 
there,  and  that  he  read  your  sentence." 

"MonDieu!" 

"I  know  that  j'ou  are  condemned  to 
death,  and  that  j'ou  were  hound  not  to 
speak  of  it  to  an}'  one." 

*'  Oh,  monseigneur,  silence  !  One  word 
of  this  would  kill  Helene." 

"Be  eas,y,  monsieur;  but  let  us  see; 
is  there  no  way  of  avoiding  this  execu- 
tion ?  " 

''Da\-s  would  be  necessary'- to  prepare 
and  execute  a  plan  of  escape,  and.  I 
scarce!}'  have   hours." 

*'  I  do  not  speak  of  escape  ;  I  ask  if  a^ou 
have  no  excuse  to  give  for  your  crime  ?  " 

'•'My  crime  !  "  cried  Gaston,  astonislied 
to  hear  his  accomplice  use  such  a  word. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  duke:  "you  know- 
that  men  stigmatize  murder  with  this 
name  under  all  circumstances ;  but  pos- 
terity often  judges  differently^  and  some- 
times calls  it  a  grand  deed." 

"  I  ha  ve  no  excuse  to  give,  monseig-neur, 
except  that  I  believe  the  death  of  the  re- 
g-ent  to  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
France." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  duke,  smihng-;  "but 
you  will  see  that  that  is  scarcely  the  ex- 
cuse to  offer  to  Philippe  d'Orleans.  I 
wanted  something  personal.  Political 
enemy  of  the  regent's  as  I  am,  I  know 
that  he  is  not  considered  a  bad  man. 
Men  sa}'^  that  he  is  merciful,  and  that 
there  have  been  no  executions  during-  his 
reign." 

"  You  forget  Count  Horn." 

"He  was  an  assassin." 

"And  what  am  I?  " 

"  There  is  this  difference  :  Count  Horn 
murdered  in  order  to  rob." 

"  I  neither  can  nor  will  ask  anything  of 
the  regent,"  said  Gaston. 

"  Not  you,  personally,  I  know;  but  3'our 
friends.     If  they  had  a  plausible  pretense 


to  offer,  perhaps  the  prince  himself  might 
pardon  3'ou." 

"  I  have  none,  monseigneur." 
"  It  is  impossible,  monsieur — permit  me 
to  sa^^  so.  A  resolution  such  as  3'ou  have 
taken  must  proceed  from  a  sentiment  of 
some  kind — either  of  hatred  or  vengeance. 
And  sta3' ;  I  remember  3'ou  told  La  Jon- 
quiere,  who  repeated  it  to  me,  that  there 
was  a  family  feud  :  tell  me  the  cause." 

"It  is  useless,  monseigneur,  to  tire  3'ou 
with  that ;  it  would  .not  interest  3-ou." 
'■  Never  mind,  tell  it  me." 
"  Well,  the  regent  killed  my  brother." 
"  The  regent  killed  3'our  brother  !    how 
so?  it   is — impossible.  Monsieur   de   Gas- 
ton," said  the  Due  d'Olivares. 

"  Yes,  killed ;  if  from  the  effect  we  go 
to  the  cause." 

"Explain  3'ourself;  how  could  the  re- 
gent do  this  ?  " 

"  M3'  brother,  who,  being  fifteen  3a^ars 
of  age  when  my  father  died,  three  months 
before  1113'  birth,  stood  to  me  in  the  place 
of  that  father,  and  of  mother,  who  died 
when  I  was  still  in  the  cradle — n)3^  brother 
loved  a  3^oung  girl  who  was  brought  up  in 
a  convent  b3^  the  orders  of  the  prince." 
"  Do  3'OU  know  in  what  convent  ?  " 
"  No  :  I  onl3^  know  that  it  was  at  Paris." 
The  duke  murmured  some  words  which 
Gaston  could  not  hear. 

"M3^  brother,  a  relation  of  the  abbess, 
had  seen  this  3'oung-  girl  and  asked  her 
hand  in  marriage.  The  prince's  consent 
to  this  union  had  been  asked,  and  he  made 
a  pretense  of  granting-  it,  when  this3'oung 
girl,  seduced  by  her  so-called  protector, 
suddenh'  disappeared.  For  three  months 
m3^  brother  hoped  to  find  her,  but  all  his 
searches  were  vain  ;  he  found  no  trace  of 
her,  and  in  despair  he  soug-ht  death  in  the 
battle  of  Ramillies." 

"'  And  what  was  the  name  of  this  girl  !  " 
"No  one  ever  knew,  monseigneur;  to 
speak  her  name  was  to  dishonoi-  it." 

"It  was  doubtless  she,"  murmured  the 
duke,  "it  was  Helene's  mother ;  and  3'our 
brother  was  called — ?"  added  he  aloud. 
"  Olivier  de  Chanlay,  monseigneur." 
"Olivier  de  Chanlay!"  repeated  the 
duke,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  knew  the  name 
of  De  Chanlay  was  not  strang-e  to  me." 
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Then,   aloud,     "  Continue,    monsieur ;     I 
listen  to  you." 

''  You  do  not  know  what  a  family 
hatred  is  in  a  province  like  ours.  I  had 
lavished  upon  my  brother  all  the  love 
which  would  have  fallen  to  the  share  of 
my  father  and  mother,  and  now  I  sud- 
denly found  m\'self  alone  in  the  world. 
I  grew  up  in  isolation  of  heart,  and  in 
the  hope  of  revenge  ;  I  grew  up  among 
lieople  who  were  constantly  repeating, 
'  It  was  the  Due  d'Orleans  who  killed 
your  brother.'  Then  the  duke  became 
regent,  the  Breton  league  wns  therefore 
organized.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
it.  You  know  the  rest.  You  see  that 
there  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  has  any 
interest  for  your  excellency." 

*' You  mistake,  monsieur;  unfortu- 
nately, the  regent  has  to  reproach 
himself  with   man.y    such    faults." 

*'You  see,  therefore,"  said  Gaston, 
"  that  xny  destiny  must  be  accomplished, 
and  that  I  can  ask  nothing  of  this  man." 

"You  are  right,  monsieur;  whatever 
is  done  must  be  done  without  .you." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Maison -Rouge  appeared. 

'•'Well,  monsieur?  "  asked  the  duke. 

**  The  governor  has  an  order  from  the 
lieutenant  of  police  to  admit  Mademoi- 
selle Helene  de  Chavern}' ;  shall  I  bring 
her  here  ?  " 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Gaston,  looking 
at  the  duke  with  an  air  of  entreaty. 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "1  under- 
stand— grief  and  love  do  not  need  wit- 
nesses— I  will  come  back  to  fetch  Made- 
moiselle Helene." 

*' The  permission  is  for  half  an  hour," 
said  Maison-Rouge. 

"  Then  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  will 
return,"  said  the  duke,  and  bowing  to 
Gaston,  he  went  out. 

An  instant  after  the  door  opened  again, 
and  Helene  appeared,  trembling,  and  ques- 
tioning Maison-Rouge,  but  he  retired  with- 
out replying. 

Helene  looked  round  and  saw  Gaston, 
and  for  a  iew  minutes  all  their  sorrows 
were  forgotten  in  a  close  and  passionate 
embrace.  "  And  now — "  cried  Helene, 
her  face  bathed  in  tears. 


■''  Well !  and  now  ?  "  asked  Gaston. 

•'Alas!  to  see  you  here — in  prison," 
murmured  Helene,  with  an  air  of  terror, 
"  here,  where  I  dare  not  speak  freely, 
where  we   may  be  watched — overheard." 

*'  Do  not  complain,  Helene,  for  this  is 
an  exception  in  our  favor ;  a  prisoner  is 
never  allowed  to  press  one  who  is  dear  to 
liim  to  his  heart ;  the  visitor  generall^^ 
stands  '  against  that  wall,  the  prisoner 
against  this,  a  soldier  is  placed  between, 
and  the  conversation  must  be  fixed  be- 
forehand." 

"  To  whom  do  we  owe  this  favor?  " 

''Doubtless  to  the  regent;  for  yester- 
day, when  I  asked  permission  of  Monsieur 
d'Argenson,  he  said  that  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  grant,  and  that  he  must  re- 
fer it  to  the  regent." 

"But  now  that  I  see  you  again,  Gas- 
ton, tell  me  all  that  has  passed  in  this 
age  of  tears  and  suffering.  Ah  !  tell  me  ; 
but  m.y  presentiments  did  not  deceive  me; 
you  were  conspiring — do  not  deny  it — I 
know  it." 

''  Yes  ;  Helene,  3-ou  know  that  we  Bre- 
tons are  constant  both  in  our  loves  and  our 
hatreds.  A  league  was  organized  in  Bre- 
tagne,  in  which  all  our  nobles  took  part — 
could  I  act  differently  from  my  brothers  ? 
I  ask  you,  Helene,  could  I,  or  ought  I  to 
have  done  so  ?  Would  a^ou  not  have  de- 
spised me,  if,  when  you  had  seen  all  Bre- 
tagne  under  arms,  I  alone  had  been  in- 
active— a  whip  in  m}'  hand  while  others 
held  the  sword  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  you  are  right ;  but  wh}--  did 
you  not  remain  in  Bretagne  with  the 
others  ?  " 

'•  The  others  are  arrested  also,  Helene." 

"  Then  \o\x  have  been  denounced — de- 
tray  ed." 

'•'  Probablj' — but  sit  down,  Helene;  now 
that  we  are  alone,  let  me  look  at  .you,  and 
tell  .you  that  .you  are  beautiful,  that  I  love 
.you.  How  have  you  been  in  my  absence 
— has  the  duke — " 

"  Oh  !  if  .you  only  knew  how  good  he  is 
to  me  ;  every  evening  he  comes  to  see  me, 
and  his  care  and  attention — " 

"And,"  said  Gaston,  who  thought  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  false  La  Jonquiere, 
"  nothing  suspicious  in  those  attentions  ?" 
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"■  What  do  you  mean,  Gaston  ?  '' 

"  Tliat  the  duke  is  still  young-,  and  that, 
as  I  told  3'^ou  just'now,  you  are  beautiful." 

'•  Oh,  Heaven  !  no  !  Gaston  ;  this  time 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  ;  and  when 
he  was  there  near  me — as  near  as  you 
are  now — there  were  moments  when  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  found  my  father." 

"Poor  child!" 

**  Yes,  by  a  strange  chance,  for  which 
I  cannot  account,  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  duke's  voice  and  that  of  the 
man  who  dame  to  see  me  at  Rambouiliet 
— it  struck  me  at  once." 

"You  think  so?"  said  Gaston,  in  an 
abstracted  tone. 

"  What  are  3'ou  thinking  of,  Gaston  ?  " 
asked  Helene  ;  '"'you  seem  scarcely  to  hear 
what  I  am  saj'ing  to  you." 

*'  Helene,  every  word  you  speak  goes 
to  the  inmost  depth  of  mj"-  heart." 

"You  are  uneasy,  I  understand.  To 
conspire  is  to  stake  your  life ;  but  be 
eas}'',  Gaston — I  have  told  the  duke  that 
if  you  die  I  shall  die  too." 

Gaston  started. 

"  You  are  an  angel,"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  cried  poor  Helene, 
"  how  horrible  to  know  that  the  man  I 
love  runs  a  danger — all  the  more  terrible 
for  being  uncertain  ;  to  feel  that  I  am 
powerless  to  aid  him,  and  that  I  can  onl^" 
shed  tears  when  I  would  give  my  life  to 
save  him." 

Gaston's  face  lit  up  with  a  flush  of  joy: 
it  was  the  first  tmie  that  he  had  ever 
heard  such  words  from  the  lips  of  his  be- 
loved ;  and  under  the  influence  of  an  idea 
which  had  been  occupying  him  for  some 
minutes — 

"Yes,  dearest,"  said  he,  taking  her 
hand,  "you  can  do  much  for  me." 

"What  can  I  do?  " 

"  You  can  become  my  wife." 

Helene  started. 

"'  I  3'our  wife,  Gaston  ?  "  cried  she. 

"Yes,  Helene;  this  plan,  formed  in  our 
libert3',  may  be  executed  in  captivity. 
Helene,  my  wife  before  God  and  man,  in 
tliis  world  and  the  next,  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  You  can  do  this  for  me,  Hel- 
ene, and  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that 
you  can  do  much  ?  " 


"Gaston,"  said  she,  looking  at  him 
fixedly,  "you  are  hiding  something  from 
me."' 

It  was  Gaston's  turn  to  start  now. 

"  I  !  "  said  he,  "'  what  should  I  conceal 
fi'om  you  ?  " 

"  You  told  me  j^ou  saw  M.  d'Argenson 
\-esterday  ?  " 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"Well,  Gaston,"  said  Helene,  tuniing 
pale,  "you  are  condemned." 

Gaston  took  a  sudden  resolution. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "I  am  condemned  to 
exile;  and,  egotist  as  I  am,  I  would  bind 
you  to  me  by  indissoluble  ties  before  I 
leave  France." 

"  Is  that  the  truth,  Gaston  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  have  you  the  courage  to  be  my 
wife,  Helene  ?  to  be  exiled  with  me  ?  " 

"Can  you  ask  it,  Gaston  ?  "  said  she, 
her  eyes  lighted  with  enthusiasm,  "exile — 
I  thank  thee,  my  God — I,  who  would  have 
accepted  an  eternal  prison  with  you,  and 
have  thought  myself  blessed — I  may  ac- 
company', follow  you  ?  Oh,  this  condem- 
nation is,  indeed,  a  joy  after  what  we 
feared  !  Gaston,  Gaston,  at  h^ngth  we 
shall  be  happ.y." 

"  Yes,  Helene,"  said  Gaston,  with  an 
efTort. 

"  Picture  vny  happiness,"  cried  Helene  ; 
"to  me  France  is  the  country  where  3'ou 
are  ;  your  love  is  the  only  countrj^  I  de- 
sire. I  know  I  shall  have  to  teach  you  to 
forget  Bretagne,  your  friends,  and  your 
dreams  of  the  future  ;  but  I  will  love  you, 
so  that  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  forget 
them." 

Gaston  could  do  nothing  but  cover  her 
hands  with  kisses. 

"  Is  the  place  of  your  exile  fixed  ?"  said 
she  ;  "  tell  me,  when  do  you  go  ?  shall  we 
go  together?  " 

"  M}''  Helene,"  replied  Gaston,  "it  is 
impossible ;  we  must  be  separated  for  a 
time.  I  shall  be  taken  to  the  frontier  of 
France — I  do  not  as  yet  know  which — and 
set  free.  Once  out  of  the  kingdom,  you 
shall  rejoin  me." 

"Oh,  better  than  that,  Gaston — better 
than  that.  By  means  of- the  duke  I  will 
discover  the  place  of  your  exile,  and  in- 
stead of  joining  you  there,  I  will  be  there 
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to  meet  you.  As  you  step  from  tlie  car- 
riage which  bringfs  yon,  you  shall  find  uie 
waiting  to  soften  the  pain  of  your  adioux 
to  France  ;  and  Ihen,  death  alone  is  ir»-e- 
trievable ;  later,  the  king-  may  pardon 
you  ;  later  still,  and  the  action  punished 
to-da^'^  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  deed  to 
be  rewarded.  Then  we  will  return;  then 
nothing  need  keep  us  from  Bretagne,  the 
cradle  of  our  love,  the  paradise  of  our 
memories.  Oh  !  "  continued  she,  in  an 
accent  of  mingled  love  and  impatience, 
''tell  me,  Gaston,  that  you  share  mj' 
hopes,  that  you  are  content,  that  you  are 
happy," 

'•'  Yes,  Helene,  I  now  am  happ\',  indeed; 
for  now — and  onh'  now — I  know  by  what 
an  angel  I  am  beloved.  Yes,  dearest,  one 
hour  of  such  love  as  yours,  and  then  death 
would  be  better  than  a  whole  life  with  the 
love  of  any  other.*' 

"Well  !''  exclaimed  Helene,  her  whole 
mind  and  soul  earnestly  fixed  on  the  new 
future  which  was  opening  before  her, 
"  what  will  they  do  ?  Will  they  let  me 
see  3"ou  again  before  your  departure  ? 
When  and  how  shall  we  meet  next  ? 
Shall  you  r(>ceive  my  letters  ?  Can  3'ou 
reply  to  them  ?  What  hour  to-morrow 
may  I  come  ?" 

'•They  have  almost  promised  me  that 
our  marriage  shall  take  place  this  even- 
ing or  to-morrow  morning." 

"  What  !  here  in  a  prison,"  said  Helene, 
shuddering  involuntarily. 

"  Wherever  it  may  be,  Helene,  it  will 
bind  us  together  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives," 

"But  suppose  the}'  do  not  keep  their 
promise  to  you  ;  suppose  they  make  you 
set  out  before  I  have  seen  you  ?" 

"Alas  !"  said  Gaston,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  "  that  is  possible,  Helene,  and  it  is 
that  I  dread," 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I  do  you  think  your  de- 
parture is  so  near?" 

"  You  know,  Helene,  that  prisoners  are 
not  their  own  masters  :  they  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  moment." 

"Oh,  let  them  come — let  them  come; 
the  sooner  you  are  fi'ee.  the  sooner  we 
shall  be  reunited.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  be  your  wife,  in  order  to  follow 


and  join  3'ou.  Do  I  not  know  my  Gas- 
ton's honor,  and  from  this  day  I  look  upon 
him  as  m.y  husband  before  God.  Oh,  go 
proudly,  Gaston,  for  while  these  thick 
and  gloom\'  walls  surround  you  I  tremble 
for  your  life.  Go,  and  in  a  week  we  shall 
be  reunited  ;  reunited,  with  no  separation 
to  threaten  us,  no  one  to  act  as  a  spy  on 
us — reunited  forever." 

The  door  opened, 

"  Great  Heaven,  already  I"  said  Helene. 

"Madame,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "the 
time  has  elapsed." 

"Helene,"  said  Gaston,  seizing  the 
young  girl's  hand,  with  a  nervous  trem- 
bling which  he  could  not  master. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  she,  watching  him 
with  terror.  "  Good  Heaven  !  3'ou  are  as 
pale  as  marble." 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  he,  forcing  him- 
self to  be  calm  ;  "indeed,  it  is  nothing," 
and  he  kissed  her  hand, 

"  Till  to-morrow,  Gaston," 

"  To-morrow — yes," 

The  duke  appeared  at  the  door  ;  Gaston 
ran  to  him, 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  '^lo  all  in  your 
power. to  obtain  permission  for  her  to  be- 
come my  wife ;  but  if  that  be  impossible, 
swear  to  me  that  she  shall  be  your  daugh- 
ter," 

The  duke  pressed  Gaston's  hand:  he 
was  so  affected  that  he  could  not  speak, 

Helene  approached.  Gaston  was  silent, 
fearing  she  might  overhear. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Helene,  who 
presented  her  forehead  to  him,  while  silent 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks ;  Gaston 
closed  his  eyes,  that  the  sight  of  her  tears 
might  not  call  up  his  own. 

At  length  they  must  part.  They  ex- 
changed one  last  lingering  glance,  and 
the  duke  pressed  Gaston's  hand. 

How  strange  was  this  sympathy  be- 
tween two  men,  one  of  whom  had  come 
so  far  for  the  sole  purpose  of  killing  the 
other. 

The  door  closed,  and  Gaston  sank  down 
on  a  seat,  utterh'  broken  and  exhausted. 

In  ten  minutes  the  governor  entered  : 
he  came  to  conduct  Gaston  back  to  his 
own  room. 

Gaston  followed  him  silenth-,  and  when 
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asked  if  there  was  anything-  he  wanted, 
he  mournfulh'  shook  his  head. 

At  iiig-bt  Mademoiselle  de  Launa}"  sig- 
naled that  she  had  something-  to  com- 
municate. 

Gaston  opened  the  window,  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  inclosing  another. 

The  first  was  for  himself. 

He  read  : 

"Dear  Neighbor  —  The  coverlid  was 
not  so  contemptible  as  I  supposed  ;  it 
contained  a  paper  on  which  was  written 
the  word  alread}'  spoken  by  Herment — 
'  Hope  !  '  It  also  inclosed  this  letter  for 
M.  de  Richelieu ;  send  it  to  Dumesnil, 
who  will  pass  it  to  the  duke. 

"  Your  servant, 

'^De  I^aunay." 

'^  Alas  !  "  thought  Gaston,  'Hhey  will 
miss  me  when  I  am  g-one,"  and  he  called 
Dumesnil,  to  whom  he  passed  the  letter. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

STATE  AFFAIRS  AND   FAMILY  AFFAIRS. 

On  leaving  the  Bastille,  the  duke  took 
Helene  home,  promising  to  come  and  see 
her  as  usual  in  the  evening-;  a  promise 
Avhich  Helene  would  have  estimated  all 
the  more  hig-hly  if  she  had  known  that  his 
highness  had  a  bal  masque  at  Monceaux. 

On  re-entering  the  Palais  Ro\\al  the 
duke  asked  for  Dubois,  and  was  told  he 
was  in  his  study,  working-.  The  duke 
entered  without  allowing-  himself  to  be 
announced.  Dubois  was  so  busy  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  duke,  who  advanced  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  to  see  what  was 
occupying  him  so  intently. 

He  was  writing-  down  names,  wiih  notes 
b3'  the  side  of  each. 

"  What  are  3'ou  doing-  there,  abbe  ?  " 
asked  the  reg-ent. 

"  Ah  !  monseigneur,  it  is  you  ;  pardon  ; 
I  did  not  bear  3^ou." 

"■  I  asked  what  row  were  doing-  ?  " 

'•'Signing  the  burial  tickets  for  our 
Breton  fi-'iends." 

''But  their  fate  is  not  yet  decided,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  commission — " 


"I  know  it,"  said  Dubois. 

"  Is  it  given,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  dictated  it  before  they 
went." 

"  Do  3'ou  know  that  your  conduct  is 
odious  ?  " 

"Truly,  nionseig-neur,  you  are  insup- 
portable. Manage  your  family  affairs, 
and  leave  state  affairs  to  me." 

"  Famil}'-  affairs  !  " 

"Ah  !  as  to  those,  I  hope  you  are  satis- 
fied with  me,  or  you  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult to  please.  You  recommend  to  me  M. 
de  Chanlay,  and  on  your  recommendation 
I  make  it  a  rose-water  Bastille  to  him  ; 
sumptuous  repasts,  a  charming-  governor. 
I  let  him  pierce  holes  in  j'our  floors,  and 
spoil  your  walls,  all  which  will  cost  us  a 
great  deal  to  repair.  Since  his  entrance, 
it  is  quite  a  fete.  Dumesnil  talks  all  day 
til  rough  his  chimney,  Mademoiselle  de 
Launa}"  fishes  with  a  line  through  her 
window.  Pompadour  drinks  champag-ne. 
There  is  nothing-  to  be  said  to  all  this  : 
these  are  your  famih^  affairs  ;  but  in  Bre- 
tagne  you  have  nothing-  to  see,  and  I  for- 
bid you  to  look,  monseig-neur,  unless  you 
have  a  few  more  unknown  daug-hters 
there,  which  is  possible." 

"  Dubois  !  scoundrel !  " 

"Ah!  you  think  when  you  have  said 
'Dubois,'  and  added  'scoundrel'  to  my 
name,  you  have  done  everything-.  Well, 
scoundrel  as  much  as  you  please  ;  mean- 
while, but  for  the  scoundrel  you  would 
have  been  assassinated." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  What  then  !  Hear  the  statesman  ! 
Well,  then,  I  should  be  hang-ed,  perhaps, 
which  is  a  consideration ;  then  Madame 
de  Maintenon  would  be  reg-ent  of  France  ! 
What  a  joke  !  What  then,  indeed  !  To 
think  that  a  philosophic  prince  should 
utter  such  naivetes  !  Oh,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius !  was  it  not  he  who  said,  '  Populos 
esse  demum  felices  si  reges  philosophi 
forent,  aut  philosophi  reg-es  ?  '  Here  is  a 
sample." 

Dubois  still  wrote  on. 

"  Dubois  !  you  do  not  know  this  young- 
man." 

"  What  3'oung-  man  ?  " 

"  The  chevalier.'-' 
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"Really  !  you  shall  present,  him  to  me 
when  he  is  your  son-in-law." 

''  That  will  be  to-morrow,  Dubois." 

The  abbe  looked  round  in  astonishment, 
and  looking-  at  the  reg-ent,  with  his  little 
eyes  as  wide  open  ns  possible— 

'•'  Ah,  monseigneur,  are  you  mad  ?  "  he 
said. 

"No,  but  he  is  an  honorable  man,  and 
you  know  that  they  are  rare." 

'•'  Honorable  man  !  Ah,  3'ou  have  a 
strang-e   idea  of   honor." 

"Yes;  I  believe  that  we  differ  in  our 
ideas  of  it." 

"What  has  this  honorable  man  done  I 
Has  he  poisoned  the  dag-g-er  with  which 
he  meant  to  assassinate  \o\x  ?  for  then  he 
would  be  more  than  an  lionorable  man,  he 
would  be  a  saint.  Wo  have  already'  St. 
Jacques  Clement,  St..  Ravaillac;  St.  Gas- 
ton is  wanting-  in  the  calendar.  Quick, 
quick,  monseigneur  !  you  who  will  not  ask 
the  pope  to  g-ive  a  cardinal's  hat  to  3'our 
minister,  ask  him  to  canonize  3'^our  assas- 
sin ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  ^-our  life  3'ou 
would  be  logical." 

"  Dubois,  I  tell  you  there  are  few  capa- 
ble of  doing-  what  this  young-  man  has 
done." 

"Peste!  that  is  luck}-;  if  there  were 
ten  in  France  I  should  certainly  resign." 

"'  I  do  not  speak  of  what  he  wished  to 
do,  but  of  what  he  has  done." 

"' Well,  what  has  he  done?  I  should 
like   to   be   edified." 

"First,  he  kept  his  oath  to  D"Arg-en- 
son." 

"I  doubt  it  not,  he  is  faithful  to  his 
word  ;  and  but  for  me  would  have  kept 
his  word  also  with  Pontcalec,  Talhouet, 
etc." 

"  Yes,  but  one  was  more  difficult  than 
the  other.  He  had  sworn  not  to  mention 
his  sentence  to  any  one.  and  he  did  not 
speak  of  it  to  his  mistress." 

"Nor  to  you?  " 

"He  spoke  of  it  to  me,  because  I  told 
him  that  I  knew  it.  He  forbade  me  to 
ask  an^ything-  of  the  regent,  desiring,  he 
said,  but  one  favor." 

"And  that  one?" 

"To  marry  Helene,  in  order  to  leave  her 
a  fortune  and  a  name." 


"Good;  he  wants  to  leave  3'our  daughter 
a  fortune  and  a  name ;  he  is  polite,  at 
least." 

"  Do  you  forget  that  this  is  a  secret 
from  him  ?  " 

"Who  knows?" 

"  Dubois,  I  do  not  know^  in  what  your 
hands  were  steeped  the  da}""  you  were 
born,  but  I  know  that  3'ou  sully  ever^'- 
thing  you  touch." 

"  Except  conspirators,  monseigneur,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  there,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, I  purify.  Look  at  those  of  Cella- 
mare,  how  all  that  affair  was  cleared  out; 
Dubois  here,  Dubois  there,  I  liope  the 
apothecary  has  properly  purged  France 
from  Spain.  Well,  it  shall  bo  the  same 
witli  Olivares  as  with  Cellamare.  There 
is  now  onl}'  Bretagne  congested  ;  a  good 
dose,  and  all  will  be  right." 

"Dubois,  you  would  joke  with  the 
Gospel." 

"  Pardieu  !    I  began  by  that." 

The  regent  rose. 

"  Come,  monseigneur,  I  was  wrong ;  I 
forgot  you  were  fasting;  let  us  hear  the 
end  of  this  story." 

"'  The  end  is  that  I  promised  to  ask  this 
favor  from  the  regent,  and  that  the  regent 
will  grant  it." 

"'  The  regent  will  commit  a  folly." 

"  No,  he  will  only  repair  a  fault." 

"Ah,  now  3'OU  find  3'ou  have  a  repara- 
tion to  make  to  M.  de  Chanla3^." 

"Not  to  him,  but  to  his  brother," 

"  Still  better.  What  have  3'ou  done  to 
his  brother  ?  " 

"'  I  took  from  him  the  woman  he  loved." 

"'  Who  ?  " "  Helene's  mother." 

"  Well,  that  time  3'OU  were  wrong;  for  if 
3'OU  had  let  her  alone  we  should  not  have 
had  all  this  tiresome  aftairon  our  hands." 

"But  we  have  it,  and  must  now  get 
out  of  it  as  well  as  possible." 

"Just  what  I  am  working  at:  and 
when  is  the  marriage  to  take  place?  " 

"  To-morrow." 

"In  the  chapel  of  the  Palais  Ro3'al? 
You  shall  dress  in  the  costume  of  a  knight 
of  the  order:  3'ou  shall  extend  both  hands 
over  your  son-in-law's  head  —  one  more 
than  he  meant  to  have  held  over  3'ou — it 
will  be  very  affecting." 
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"  No,  abbe,  it  shall  not  be  thus  ;  they 
shall  be  married  in  the  Bastille,  and  I 
shall  be  in  the  chapel  where  they  cannot 
see  me." 

"  Well,  monseig-neur,  I  should  like  to  be 
with  you,  I  should  like  to  see  the  cere- 
mony ;  I  believe  these  kind  of  things  are 
very  touching-." 

*'  No,  you  would  be  iu  the  way,  and 
3^our  ugiy  face  would  betray  my  incog-- 
nito." 

*' Your  handsome  face  is  still  more  eas}' 
to  recog"nize,  monseig-neur,"  said  Dubois, 
bowing";  ''there  are  portraits  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in 
the  Bastille." 

•'•'  You  flatter  me." 

"Are  3'ou  g-oing"  away,  monseig-neur  ?  " 

'•'  Yes,  I  have  an  appointment  with  De 
La u nay." 

"The  g-overnor  of  the  Bastille?  " 

"Yes." 

"Go,  monseigneur,  g-o." 

"  Shall  I  see  3'ou  to-nig-ht  at  Mor- 
ceaux  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

"'  Have  you  a  disg"uise  ?  " 

"  I  have  La  Jonquiere's  dress." 

'■•'  Oh !  that  is  only  fit  for  the  Rue  du 
Bac." 

"  Monseig-neur  forg-ets  the  Bastille, 
where  it  has  had  some  success." 

"Well,  adieu,  abbe." 

"Adieu,  monseigneur." 

Wlieu  Dubois  was  left  alone  he  appeared 
to  take  some  sudden  resolution.  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  a  servant  entered. 

"  M.  de  Launay  is  coming  to  the  regent, 
w^atch  him,  and  bring  him  here  after- 
ward." 

The  servant  retired  without  a  reply,  and 
Dubois  resumed  his  work. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  the  door  opened, 
and  the  servant  announced  De  Launay. 
Dubois  gave  him  a  note. 

"Read  that,"  said  he;  "I  give  you 
written  instructions,  that  there  may  be 
no  pretext  for  neglecting  them." 

"Ah,  monseigneur,"  said  De  Launay, 
"you  would  ruin  me." 

"How  so?  " 

"To-morrow  when  it  becomes  known." 

.  "  Who  will  tell  it  ?  will  vou  ?  " 


"'  No,  but  monseigneur — " 

"'  Will  be  enchanted;  I  answer  for  him," 

"  A  governor  of  the  Bastille  !  " 

"  Do  you  care  to  retain  the  title  ?  " 

"'Certainly." 

"  Then  do  as  I  tell  you." 

"  "Tis  hard,  however,  to  close  one's  eyes 
and  ears." 

"My  dear  De  Launa^^  go  and  pay  a 
visit  to  Dumesnil's  chimney  and  Pompa- 
dour's ceiling." 

"'  Is  it  possible  ?  You  tell  me  of  things 
I  was  not  at  all  aware  of." 

••  A  proof  that  I  know  better  than  j-ou 
what  goes  on  in  the  Bastille  ;  and  if  I 
were  to  speak  of  some  things  3'-ou  do 
know,  3'ou  would  be  still  more  surprised." 

"  What  could  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  That  a  week  ago  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Bastille,  and  an  important  one  too, 
received  fifty  thousand  francs  to  let  two 
women  pass  with — " 

"Monsieur,  they  were — " 

"  I  know  wdio  the^^  were,  what  they 
went  for,  and  what  thej^  did.  They  were 
Mademoiselle  de  Valois  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Charolais  ;  they  went  to  see  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  and  they  eat  bon-bons  till 
midnight  in  the  Tour  du  Coin,  where  they 
intend  to  pay  another  visit  to-morrow,  as 
they  have  already  announced  to  M.  de 
Richelieu." 

De  Launay  turned  pale. 

"Well,"  continued  Dubois,  "do  you 
think  if  I  told  these  kind  of  things  to  the 
regent,  who  is,  as  3'ou  know,  greed}^  of 
scandal,  that  a  certain  M.  de  Launay 
would  be  long  governor  of  the  Bastille  ? 
But  I  shall  not  say  a  word,  for  we  must 
help  each  other." 

••  I  am  at  your  orders,  monsieur." 

"  Then  I  shall  find  everything  readj'  ?  " 

"'  I  promise  you;  but  not  a  word  to  mon- 
seigneur." 

'•  That  is  right,  M.  de  Launay.  Adieu  !" 

"  Good,"  said  Dubois,  when  he  was 
gone;  "  and  now,  monseigneur,  when  you 
want  to  marry  .your  daughter  lo-niorrow 
Ihei-e  .shall  be  only  one  thing  missing — 
your  son-in-law." 

As  Gaston  passed  on  the  letter  to  Du- 
mesnil  he  heard  steps  in  the  corridor,  and. 
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hastily  sigriing-  to  the  chevalier  not  to 
sjjeak,  ho  put  out  the  h^-ht  and  beg'an  to 
undress.  The  governor  entered.  As  it 
was  not  his  custom  to  visit  his  prisoners 
at  this  hour,  Gaston  saw  him  wiih  alarm, 
and  he  noticed  that  as  M.  de  Launaj' 
placed  his  himp  on  the  table  his  hand 
trembled.  Tlie  turnke\-s  withdrew,  but 
the  prisoner  saw  two  soldiers  at  the  door. 

'^  Chevalier,"  said  the  g'overnor,  "you 
told  me  to  treat  you  as  a  man — learn 
that  you  were  condemned  yesterday." 

"  And  3'ou  have  come  to  tell  me,"  said 
Gaston,  who  always  g-ained  courage  in 
the  face  of  danger,  '•'  that  the  hour  of  my 
execution  is  arrived." 

''No,  monsieur,  but  it  approaches." 

"When  will  it  be?" 

'■'  May  I  tell  you  the  truth,  chevalier  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  most  g-rateful  to  you." 

''To-morrow,  at  breaK  ot  day." 

"Where?" 

"In  the  yard  of  the  Bastille." 

"Thank  .you;  I  had  hoped,  however, 
that  before  I  died  I  might  have  been  the 
husband  of  the  young-  g-irl  who  was  here 
yesterday." 

"  Did  M.  d'Arg-enson  promise  3'ou  this?" 

"No,  but  he  promised  to  ask  the 
king-." 

••  The  king"  ma^^  have  refused." 

"  Does  he  never  g-rant  such  favors  ?  " 

"  'Tis  rare,  monsieur,  but  not  without 
a  precedent." 

"I  am  a  Christian,"  said  Gaston;  "I 
hope  I  shall  be  allowed  a  confessor." 

"  He  is  here." 

'•'  Ma3"  I  see  him  ?  " 

"Directly;  at  present  he  is  with  your 
accomplice  !  " 

"  M}^  accomplice  I  who  ?  " 

"La  Jonquiere,  who  will  be  executed 
with  3^ou." 

"And  I  had  suspected  him!"  said 
Gaston. 

'•'  Chevalier,  you  are  young-  to  die," 
said  the  govevnor. 

"  Death  does  not  count  3'ears:  God  bids 
it  strike  and  it  obej'S." 

"But  if  one  can  avert  the  blow,  it  is 
almost  a  crime  not  to  do  so." 

"  What  do  3'ou  mean  ?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand." 


"'  I  told  you  that  M.  d'Ar^enson  gave 
hopes." 

'•  Enoug'h,  monsieur,  I  have  nothing-  to 
confess." 

At  this  moment  the  major  knocked  at 
the  door  and  exchang-ed  some  words  with 
the  g'overnor. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  latter,  "  Captain 
la  Jonquiere  wishes  to  see  you  once  more." 

••  And  you  refuse  it  ?"  said  Gaston, 
with  a  slig'ht  ironical  smile. 

''  On  the  contrars',  I  g-rant  it,  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  be  more  reasonable 
tljan  you,  and  that  he  wishes  to  consult 
3^ou  as  to  making-  confessions." 

"If  that  be  his  intention,  tell  liim  I  I'e- 
fuse  to  come." 

"I  know  nothing  of  it,  monsieur:  per- 
haps he  only  wishes  once  again  to  see  his 
companion  in  misfortune." 

"  In  that  case,  monsieur,  I  consent." 

"  Follow  me,  then." 

They  found  the  captain  lying-  on  the  bed 
with  his  clothes  in  rag-s. 

"  I  thought  the  almoner  of  the  Bastille 
was  with  you  ?•'  said  M.  de  Launay. 

"He  was,  but  I  sent  him  awa3\" 

"Why  so?" 

'*'  Because  I  do  not  like  Jesuits  ;  do  you 
think,  morbleu,  that  I  cannot  die  properly 
without  a  priest  ?" 

"To  die  properly,  monsieur,  is  not  to 
die  bravely,  but  as  a  Christian." 

••  If  I  had  wanted  a  sermon,  I  would 
have  kept  the  priest,  but  I  wanted  M.  de 
Chanlay." 

"He  is  here,  monsieur  ;  I  refuse  noth- 
ing to  those  who  have  nothing  to  hope." 

"All  !  chevalier,  are  you  there?  "  said 
La  Jonquiere,  turning-  round  ;  "'  you  are 
welcome." 

"Explain,"  said  Gaston;  "I  see  with 
sorrow  that  3'ou  refuse  the  consolations 
of  religion." 

'•'  You  also  !  if  you  say  another  word, 
I  declare  I  will  turn  Huguenot." 

"'  Pardon,  captain,  but  I  thought  it  my 
dut}-^  to  advise  3'ou  to  do  what  I  shall  do 
myself." 

"I  bear  you  no  ill-will,  chevalier:  if  I 
were  a  minister,  I  would  proclaim  relig- 
ious liberty.  Now,  M.  de  Launaj', "  con- 
tinued he,  "  3'ou  understand  that  as  the 
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chevalier  and  I  are  about  to  undertake  a 
long'  tete-a-tete  journe\',  we  have  some 
things  to  talk -over  tog-ether  first." 

"  I  will  retire.  Chevalier,  you  have  an 
hour  to  remain  here." 

'•' Thank  3'ou,  monsieur,"  said  Gaston. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  captain,  when  they 
were  alone. 

"Well,"  said  Gaston,  '*' j'ou  were 
rig-ht." 

"Yes;  but  I  am  exact]3'  like  the  man 
who  went  round  Jerusalem  crying-  out 
'  Woe  !  '  for  seven  days,  and  the  eig-hth 
da^'  a  stotie  thrown  from  the  walls  struck 
him  and  killed  him." 

'•'  Yes,  I  know  that  we  are  to  die  to- 
g-ether." 

"  Which  annoys  3^ou  a.  little  ;  does  it 
not?" 

"  Very  much,  for  I  had  reason  to  cling 
to  life." 

"  Every  one  has." 

"But  i  above  all." 

"  Then  I  only  know  one  way." 

"Make  revelations  !  never." 

"  No,  but  fly  with  me."' 

"  How  !  fly  with  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  escape." 

'•'  But  do  3'ou  know  that  our  execution 
is  fixed  for  to-morrow  ?  " 

"'  Therefore  I  decamp  to-nig-ht." 

"  Escape,  do  you  say  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"  How  ?  where  ?  " 

"  Open  the  window." 

"Well." 

"  Shake  the  middle  bar." 

"Great  God!" 

*'  Does  it  resist?  " 

"No,  it  yields!  " 

"Very  g-ood,  it  has  given  me  trouble 
enough.  Heaven  knows." 

"  It  seems  like  a  dream." 

"  Do  you  remember  asking  me  if  I  did 
not  make  holes  in  anything-,  like  all  the 
others  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  you  replied — " 

"  That  I  would  tell  3-ou  another  time  ; 
was  the  answer  a  good  one  ?  " 

"Excellent ;  but  how  to  descend  ?  " 

"Help  me." 

"In  what?" 

"  To  search  my  paillasse." 


"'  A  ladder  of  cord  !  " 

"Exactly." 

"  But  how  did  j'ou  g-et  it  ?  " 

"  I  received  it  with  a  file  in  a  lark  pie 
the  da}'  of  m\'  arrival." 

"  Certainl3%  you  are  decidedl}^  a  g-reat 
man." 

"'  I  know  it ;  besides  that,  I  am  a  good 
man — for  I  mig-ht  escape  alone." 

"  And  you  have  thought  of  me." 

"I  asked  for  you,  saying  that  I  wished 
to  say  adieu  to.j'ou.  I  knew  I  should  en- 
tice them  to  do  some  act  of  stupidity." 

"  Let  us  make  haste,  captain." 

"  On  the  contrary,  let  us  act  slowlj'  and 
prudentl}' ;  we  have  an  hour  before  us." 

"  And  the  sentinels  ?  " 

"Bah!  it  is  dark." 

"  But  the  moat,  which  is  full  of  water  ?  " 

"'  It  is  frozen." 

"  But  the  wall  ?  " 

"When  we  are  there,  will  be  time  enough 
to  think  about  that." 

"  Must  we  fasten  the  ladder  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  try  if  it  be  solid  ;  I  have  an 
affection  for  my  spine,  such  as  it  is,  and 
do  not  want  to  break  m}^  neck  to  save  it 
from  another  fate." 

"  You  are  the  first  captain  of  the  day. 
La  Jonquiere." 

"Bah  !  I  have  made  plent^^  of  others," 
said  La  Jonquiere,  t\'ing-  the  last  knot  in 
the  ladder. 

"'  Is  it  finished  ?  "  asked  Gaston. 

"Yes." 

"  Shall  I  pass  first  ?  " 

"As  you  like." 

"Hike  it  so." 

"Go,  then." 

"Is  it  high?" 

"Fifteen  to  eighteen  feet." 

"A  trifle." 

"Yes,  for  j^ou  who  are  young,  but  it  is 
a  different  affair  for  me ;  be  prudent,  I 
beg." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid." 

Gaston  went  first,  slowl^^  and  prudentU'', 
followed  by  La  Jonquiere,  who  laughed  in 
his  sleeve,  and  grumbled  everj^  time  he 
hurt  his  fingers,  or  when  the  wind  shook 
the  cords. 

"  A  nice  affair  for  the  successor  of 
Richelieu  and   Mazarin,"  he  growled   to 
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himself.     '*  It  is  true  I  am  not  yet  a  car- 
dinal; that  saves  me." 

Gaston  touched  the  water,  or  rather 
ice,  of  the  fosse  ;  a  moment  after,  La  Jon- 
quiere  was  by  his  side. 

"  Now  follow  me,''  said  the  latter.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  moat  a  ladder  await- 
ed them. 

"  You  have  accomplices  tlien  ?  " 
"  Parbleu  !  do  you  think  the  lark  pate 
came  b}'  itself  ?  " 

''  Who  says  one  cannot  escape  from  the 
Bastille  ?  "  said  Gaston  joyousl\-. 

''My  young-  friend,"  said  Dubois,  stop- 
ping- on  the  third  step,  "  take  my  advice; 
don't  get  in  tliere  again  without  me  ;  you 
might  not  be  as  fortunate  the  second  tiuie 
as  the  first." 

They  continued  to  mount  the  wall,  on 
the  platform  of  which  a  sentinel  walked, 
but  instead  of  opposing  tlifm,  he  held  his 
iiand  to  La  Jonquiere  to  assist  him,  and 
in  three  minutes  the3'-  were  on  the  plat- 
form, had  drawn  up  the  ladder,  and  placed 
it  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

The  descent  was  as  safely  managed,  and 
thay  found  themselves  on  another  frozen 
moat. 

'"Now,"  sad  the  captain,  "we  must 
take  awaj'-  the  ladder,  that  we  may  not 
compromise  the  poor  devil  who  helped  us." 

"We  are  then  free?" 

"  Nearly  so,"  said  La  Jonquiere. 

Gaston,  strengthened  by  this  news,  took 
up  the  ladder  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Peste,  chevalier  !  the  late  Hercules 
was  nothing  to  3^ou,  I  think." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Gaston,  "  at  this  moment 
I  could  c:\vvy  the  Bastille  itself." 

They  went  on  in  silence  to  a  lane  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine;  the  streets  were 
deserted. 

'•'Now,  my  dear  chevalier,"  said  La 
Jonquiere,  "  do  me  the  favor  to  follow  me 
to  the  corner  of  the  Faubourg-." 

"  1  would  follow  you  to — " 

'•'  Not  so  far,  if  you  please  ;  for  safety's 
sake  we  will  each  go  our  own  way." 

"  What  carriage  is  that  ?  " 

"Mine." 

"How!  yours?" "Yes." 

"  Peste  !  mx'  dear  captain  ;  four  horses  ! 
you  travel  like  a  prince  ! " 


"Three  horses  ;  one  is  for  3^ou." 

"  How  I  you  consent  ?  "' 

"Pardieu  !  that  is  not  all." 

"What?" 

"  You  have  no  mone3'  ?  " 

"It  was  taken  away," 

"  Here  are  fift}'  louis." 

"But,  captain — " 

"  Come,  it  is  Spanish  money;  take  it." 

Gaston  took  the  purse,  while  a  postilion 
unharnessed  a  horse  and  led  it  to  him. 

"Now,"  said  Dubois,  "where  are  you 
going  ?  " 

"'  To  Bretagne,  to  rejoin  my  compan- 
ions." 

"You  are  mad,  my  dear  fellow;  t\\Qy 
are  all  condemned  and  maybe  executed  in 
two  or  three  days." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Gaston. 

"Go  to  Flanders,"  said  La  Jonquiere, 
"it  is  a  pleasant  country;  in  fifteen  or 
eighteen  hours  you  can  reach  the  fron- 
tier." 

"Yes,"  said  Gaston  g-loomily;  "thank 
you,  I  know  where  I  shall  g'O." 

"Well,    good    luck   to  you,"  said   Du- 
bois, gettmg-  into  his  carriage. 
"The  same  to  you,"  said  Gaston. 
They  grasped  eacli  other's  hands,  and 
then  each  went  his  own  way. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

SHOWING     THAT     WE     MUST     NOT    ALWAYS 

JUDGE   OTHERS  BY   OURSELVES,    ABOVE 

ALL    IF   WE    ARE   CALLED    DUBOIS. 

The  regent,  as  usual,  passed  the  even- 
ing with  Helene,  He  had  not  missed  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  the  hours  he  passed 
Math  her  ^vere  his  happy  hours,  but  this 
time  he  found  her  vevy  much  shaken  b}^ 
her  visit  to  her  lover  in  the  Bastille. 

"Come,"  said  the  regent,  "take  cour- 
age, Helene ;  to-morrow  j-ou  shall  be  his 
wife." 

"To-morrow  is  distant,"  replied  she. 

"Helene,  believe  in  my  word,  which 
has  never  failed  you.  I  tell  you  that  to- 
morrow shall  dawn  happily  for  \'0U  and 
for  liim." 

Helene  sighed  deeply. 

A  servant  entered  and  spoke  to  the  re- 
g-ent. 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Helcne,  who  was 
alarnuHi  at  the  sli;g-lit.ost  thing-. 

'•Nothing-,  my  child,"  said  the  duke; 
"it  is  onl\'  my  secretary,  who  wishes  to 
see  me  on  some  pressing  business." 

'•Shall  I  leave  you?" 

"Yes;  do  me  that  favor  for  an  in- 
stant." 

Helene  withdrew  into  her  room. 

At  the  same  time  the  door  opened  and 
Dubois  entered,  out  of  breath. 

••Where  do  3^ou  come  from  in  such  a 
state  ? " 

•'•'  Parbleu  !  from  the  Bastille." 
."And  our  prisoner?" 

"Well." 

"  Is  everything-  arrang-ed  for  the  mar- 
riag-e." 

"Yes,  everything-  but  the  hour,  which 
you  did  not  name." 

"  Let  us  say  eig-ht  in  the  morning."  - 

"At  eight  in  the  morning,"  said  Du- 
bois, calculating-. 

"  Yes,  what  are  you  calculating-  ?  " 

"I  am  thinking  where  he  will  be." 

"Who?" 

"The  prisoner." 

"  What  !  the  prisoner  !  " 

"Yes;  at  eig-ht  o'clock  he  will  be  fort}^ 
leag-ues  from  Paris  !  " 

"  From  Paris  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  if  he  continues  to  g-o  at  the  pace 
at  which  I  saw  him  set  out." 

"'  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  monseig-neur,  that  there  will 
be  one  thing-  onl\'  wanting-  at  the  mar- 
riage ;  the  husband." 

"Gaston?" 

"  Has  escaped  from  the  Bastille  half-an- 
hour  a  g-o." 

"  You  lie,  abbe  ;  people  do  not  escape 
from  the  Bastille." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  monseigneur ; 
people  escape,  from  an^^  place  when  they 
are  condemned  to  death." 

"  He  escaped,  knowing-  that  to-morrow 
he  was  to  wed  her  whom  he  loved  ?  " 

"Listen,  monseigneur,  life  is  a  charm- 
ing thing,  and  we  all  cling-  to  it ;  then 
your  son-in-law  has  a  charming-  head 
which  he  wishes  to  keep  on  his  shoulders 
— what  more  natural  ?  " 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  "        ,       , ,  , 


"Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  to- 
morrow evening- ;  at  present,  all  I  know 
is  that  he  is  at  some  distance,  and  that 
I  Avill  answer  for  it  he  will  not  return." 

The  regent  b(?came  deepl}^  thoug-htful. 

"  Really,  monseig-neur,  3^our  naivete 
causes  me  perpetual  astonishment;  you 
must  be  strangely  ig-norant  of  the  human 
heart  if  you  suppose  that  a  man  con- 
demned to  death  would  remain  in  prison 
when  he  had  a  chance  of  escape." 

"  Oil  !  Monsieur  de  Chanlay  !  "  cried 
the  regent. 

"Eh,  mon  Dieu !  this  chevalier  has 
acted  as  the  commonest  Avorkman  would 
have  done,  and  quite  right  too." 

"  Dubois  !  and  my  daughter  ?  " 

"  Well,  your  daughter,  monseig-neur?" 

"  It  will  kill  her,"  said  the  reg-ent. 

"Oh  no,  monseigneur,  not  at  all ;  when 
she  finds  out  what  he  is,  she  will  be  con- 
soled, and  3'ou  can  marrj'  her  to  some 
small  German  or  Italian  prince — to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  for,  instance,  whom 
Mademoiselle  de  Valois  will  not  have." 

"Dubois  I  and  I  meant  to  pardon  him." 

"  He  has  done  it  for  himself,  monseig-- 
neur,  thinking  it  safer,  and  ma  foi !  I 
should  have  done  the  same." 

"  Oh  you ;  3'ou  are  not  noble,  3'ou  had 
not  taken  an  oath." 

"You  mistake,  monseig-neur;  I  had 
taken  an  oath,  to  prevent  your  hig-hness 
from  committing  a  foll^',  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded." 

"'  Well,  well,  let  us  speak  of  it  no  more, 
not  a  word  of  this  before  Helene — I  will 
undertake  to  tell  her." 

"And  I,  to  g-et  back  .your  son-in-law." 

"'  No,  no,  he  has  escaped,  let  him  profit 
by  it." 

As  the  reg-ent  spoke  these  words  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  neighboring  room, 
and  a  servant  entering,  hurriedly  an- 
nounced— 

"Monsieur  Gaston  de  Chanlay." 

Dubois  turned  pale  as  death,  and  his 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  threaten- 
ing- ang-er.  The  reg-ent  rose  in  a  trans- 
port of  jo}^,  which  brought  a  bright  color 
into  his  face — there  was  as  much  pleasure 
in  this  face,  rendered  sublime  by  confi- 
dence, as  there  was  compressed  fury  in 
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Dubois's    sharp    and    malig-nant    counte- 
nance. 

"Let  him  enter,"  said  the  regent. 

''At  least,  g-ive  me  time  to  g-o/'  said 
Dubois. 

'•'  Ah  !  yes,  he  would  recog-nize  you." 

Dubois  retired  with  a  growling  noise, 
like  a  hyena  disturbed  in  its  feast,  or  in 
its  lair;  he  entered  the  next  room.  There 
he  sat  down  by  a  table  on  which  was 
every  material  for  writing,  and  this 
seemed  to  suggest  some  new  and  ter- 
rible idea,  for  his  face  suddenl3^  lighted 
up. 

He  rang. 

'•'  Send  for  the  portfolio  which  is  in  mj' 
carriage,"  said  he  to  the  servant  who 
appeared. 

This  order  being  executed  at  once,  Du- 
bois seized  some  papers,  wrote  on  them 
some  words  with  an  expression  of  sinister 
joy,  then,  having  ordered  his  carriage, 
drove  to  the  Palais  Royal. 

Meanwhile  the  chevalier  Avas  led  to  the 
regent,  and  walked  straight  up  to  hiui. 

''  How  !  you  here,  monsieur  !  "  said  the 
duke,  trying  to  look  surprised. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  a  miracle  has  been 
worked  in  my  favor  by  La  Jonquiere; 
he  had  prepared  all  for  flight,  he  asked 
for  ine  under  pretense  of  consulting  me 
as  to  confessions  ;  then,  when  wo  were 
alone,  he  told  me  all  and  we  escaped  to- 
gether and  in  safety." 

"  And  instead  of  flying,  monsieur,  gain- 
ing the  frontier,  and  placing  yourself  in 
safetj",  you  are  here  at  the  peril  of  your 
life." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Gaston,  blushing, 
"  I  must  confess  that  for  a  moment  lib- 
erty'' seemed  to  me  the  most  precious  and 
the  sweetest  thing  the  world  could  afford. 
The  first  breath  of  air  I  drew  seemed  to 
intoxicate  me,  hut  I  soon  reflected." 

'•  On  one  thing',  monsieur  ?  " 

''  On  two,  monseigneur." 

'•■  You  thought  of  Helene,  whom  you 
were  abandoning." 

"  And  of  my  companions,  whom  I  left 
under  the  ax  ." 

'•'  And  then  you  decided  ?  " 

"That  I  was  bound  to  their  cause  till 
our  projects  were  accomplished." 

R_VOL.    VI. 


"  Our  projects  I  " 

"  Yes,  are  they  not  yours  as  well  as 
mine  ?  " 

"Listen,  monsieur,"  said  the  regent; 
"I  believe  that  man  must  keep  witliiu 
the  limits  of  his  strength.  There  are 
things  which  God  seems  to  forbid  him  to 
execute;  there  arc  warnings  which  tell 
him  to  renounce  certain  projects.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  sacrilege  to  despise  these 
warnings,  to  remain  deaf  to  this  voice ; 
our  projects  have  miscarried,  monsieur, 
let  us  think  no  more  of  them." 

"  On  the  contrary,  monseigneur,"  said 
Gaston,  sadh^  shaking  his  head,  "  let  us 
think  of  them  more  than  ever." 

"But  you  are  furious,  monsieur,"  said 
the  regent,  "  to  persist  in  an  undertaking 
which  has  now  become  so  difficult  that  it 
is  almost  madness." 

"I  think,  monseigneur,  of  our  friends 
arrested,  tried,  condemned  ;  M.  d'Argen- 
son  told  me  so ;  of  our  friends  who  are 
destined  to  the  scaffold,  and  who  can  be 
saved  only  by  the  death  of  the  regent ;  of 
our  friends  who  would  say,  if  I  were  to 
leave  France,  that  I  purchased  m_v  safety 
b^^  their  ruin,  and  that  the  gates  of  the 
Bastille  Avere  opened  b}^  m}'-  revelations." 

"  Then,  monsieur,  to  this  point  of  honor 
you  sacrifice  everj'thing,  even  Helene?" 

"  Monseigneur,  if  they  be  still  alive  I 
must  save  them." 

"But  if  they  be  dead?" 

"  Then  it  is  another  thing,"  replied  Gas- 
ton ;  "  then  I  must  revenge  them." 

"  Reall3%  monsieur,"  said  the  duke, 
"this  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  exagger- 
ated idea  of  heroism.  It  seems  tome  that 
you  liave,  in  your  own  person,  alread3^ 
paid  your  share.  Believe  me,  take  the 
word  of  a  man  who  is  a  g-ood  judge  in 
affairs  of  honor ;  you  are  absolved  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world,  my  dear  Brutus." 

"  I  am  not  in  mj^  own,  monseigneur." 

"'  Then  j^ou  persist  ?  " 

"  More  than  ever  ;  the  regent  must  die, 
and,"  added  he  in  a  hollow  voice,  "die  he 
shall." 

"  But  do  you  not  first  wisli  to  see  Made- 
moiselle de  Chaverny  ?' '  asked  the  regent. 

"Yes,  monseigneur,  but  first  I  must 
have  your  promise  to  aid  me  in  my  proj- 
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ect.  Remember,  monseig"neur ;  there  is 
not  an  instant  to  lose;  my  companions 
are  condemned,  as  I  was.  Tell  me  at 
once,  before  I  see  Helene,  that  you  will 
not  abandon  me.  Let  me  make  a  new 
eng^ag-ement  "with  you — I  am  a  man  ;  I 
love,  and  therefoi^e  I  am  weak.  I  shall 
have  to  strugg-le  ag-ainst  her  tears  and 
agrainst  my  own  weakness  ;  monseig-neur, 
I  will  only  see  Helene  under  the  condition 
that  you  will  enable  me  to  see  the  regent." 

"  And  if  I  refuse  that  condition  ?  " 

"  Then,  monseig-neur,  I  will  not  see 
Helene  ;  I  am  dead  to  her ;  it  is  useless 
to  renew  hope  in  her  which  she  must  lose 
ag"ain,  it  is  enoug-h  that  she  must  weep 
for  me  once." 

'•  And  you  would  still  persist  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  but  with  less  chance." 

"Then  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Wait  for  the  regent  wherever  he  goes, 
and  strike  him  whenever  I  can  find  him." 

*' Think  once  more,"  said  the  duke. 

''By  the  honor  of  m\'-  name,"  replied 
Gaston,  "I  once  more  implore  j^our  aid, 
or  I  declare  that  I  will  find  means  to  dis- 
pense with  it." 

''  Well,  monsieur,  go  and  sec  Helene, 
and  you  shall  have  my  answer  on  3'our 
return." 

"Where?  " 

"  In  that  room." 

'•'  And  the  answer  shall  be  according  to 
my  desire  ?  " 

^'-  Yes." 

Gaston  went  into  Helene's  room ;  she 
was  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  pra^-ing 
that  her  lover  might  be  restored  to  her. 
At  the  noise  which  Gaston  made  in  open- 
ing the  door  she  turned  round. 

Believing  that  God  had  worked  a  mir- 
acle, and  uttering  a  cry,  she  held  out  her 
arms  toward  the  chevalier,  but  without 
the  strength  to  raise  herself. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  is  it  himself  ?  is  it  his 
shade  ?  " 

"It  is  myself,  Helene,"  said  the  young 
man,  darting  toward  her,  and  grasping 
her  hands. 

"  But  how  ?  a  prisoner  this  morning — 
free,  this  evening  ?  " 

'•  I  escaped,  Helene." 

"  And  then  you  thought  of  me,  \o\i  ran 


to  me,  you  would  not  fl}'-  without  me.  Oh  ! 
I  I'ecognize  my  Gaston  there.  Well — I  am 
ready,  take  me  where  you  will — I  am  yours 
—I  am—" 

"Helene,"  said  Gaston,  "' 3^ou  are  not 
the  bride  of  an  ordinary  man ;  if  I  had 
been  only  like  all  other  men  you  would 
not  have  loved  me." 

"Oh,  no!  " 

"  Well,  Helene,  to  superior  souls  supe- 
rior duties  are  allotted,  and  consequently 
greater  trials;  before  I  can  be  yours  I  have 
to  accomplish  the  mission  on  which  I  came 
to  Paris  ;  we  have  both  a  fatal  destiny  to 
fulfill.  Our  life  or  death  hangs  on  a  sin- 
gle event  which  must  be  accomplished  to- 
night." 

"  What  do  3'ou  mean  ?"  cried  the  young 
girl. 

"Listen,  Helene,"  replied  Gaston,  "if 
in  four  hours,  that  is  to  say,  b}'  daybreak, 
you  have  no  news  of  me,  do  not  expect 
me,  believe  that  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween us  is  but  a  dream — and,  if  you  can 
obtain  permission  to  do  so,  come  again 
and  see  me  in  the  Bastille." 

Helene  trembled,  Gaston  took  her  back 
to  her  prie-Dieu,  wiiere  she  knelt. 

Then,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead  as  a 
brother  might  have  done  —  "Pray  on, 
Helene;"  said  he,  "for  in  praj'-ing  for 
me  you  pray  also  for  Bretagne  and  for 
France."  Then  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  "  murmured  Helene, 
"  save  Mm,  my  God  !  and  what  care  I 
for  the  rest  of  the  w'orld." 

Gaston  was  met  by  a  servant  who  gave 
him  a  note,  telling  him  the  duke  was  gone. 

The  note  was  as  follows  : 

"There  is  a  bal  masque  to-night  at 
Monceaux;  the  regent  will  be  there.  He 
generally  retires  toward  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  into  a  favorite  conservatory, 
which  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  gilded 
gallery.  No  one  enters  there  ordinarih' 
but  himself,  because  this  habit  of  his  is 
known  and  respected.  The  regent  will  be 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet  domino,  on  the 
left  arm  of  which  is  embroidered  a  golden 
bee.  He  hides  this  sign  in  a  fold  when  he 
wishes  to  remain  incognito.     The  card  I 
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inclose  is  an  ambassador's  ticket.  With 
this  3'ou  will  be  admitted,  not  onh'  to  the 
ball,  but  to  tliis  conservatory,  where  you 
will  appear  to  seek  a  private  interview. 
Use  it  for  your  encounter  with  the  regent. 
My  carriage  is  below,  in  which  you  will 
find  m}'-  own  domino.  The  coachman  is 
at  your  orders." 

On  reading-  this  note,  which,  as  it  were, 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  man  he 
meant  to  assassinate,  a  cold  perspiration 
passed  over  Gaston's  forehead,  and  he 
was  obliged  for  a  moment  to  lean  against 
a  chair  for  support ;  but  suddenly,  as  if 
taking"  a  violent  resolution,  he  darted 
down  the  staircase,  jumped  into  the  car- 
riage, and  cried — 

"  To  Monceaux  !  " 

Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  room,  when 
a  secretdoor  in  the  woodwork  opened,  and 
the  duke  entered.  He  went  to  Helene's 
door,  who  uttered  a  crj'  of  delight  at  see- 
ing him. 

''Well,"  said  the  regent,  sadly,  ''are 
5'ou  content,  Helene  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  it  is  you,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"You  see,  my  child,  that  my  predic- 
tions are  fulfilled — believe  me  when  I  say, 
'Hope.'  " 

"Ah!  monseigneur,  are  3'ou  then  an 
angel  come  down  to  earth  to  stand  to  me 
in  the  place  of  the  father  whom  I  have 
lost?" 

"Alas,"  said  the  regent,  smiling.  "I 
am  nob  an  angel,  my  dear  Helene  ;  but 
such  as  I  am,  I  will  indeed  be  to  3'ou  a 
father,  and  a  tender  one." 

Saying  this,  the  regent  took  Helene's 
hand,  and  was  about  to  kiss  it  respect- 
fully, but  slie  raised  her  head  and  pre- 
sented her  forehead  to  him. 

"I  see  that  j'ou  love  him  truly,"  said 
he. 

'•'Monseigneur,  I  bless  you." 

"  May  your  blessing  bring  me  happi- 
ness," said  the  regent,  then,  going  down 
to  his  carriage — 

"To  the  Palais  Royal,"  said  he,  "but 
remember  you  have  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  drive  to  Monceaux." 

The  horses  flew  along  the  road. 

As  the  carriage  entered  under  the  peri- 


st\-le,  a  courier  on  horseback  was  setting 
out. 

Dubois,  having  seen  him  start,  closed 
the  window  and  went  back  to  his  apart- 
ments. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

MONCEAUX. 

Meanwhile  Gaston  went  toward  Mon- 
ceaux. 

He  had  found  the  duke's  domino  and 
mask  in  the  carriage.  The  mask  was  of 
black  velvet — the  domino  of  violet  satin. 
He  put  them  both  on,  and  suddenly  re- 
membered that  he  was  without  arms. 

He  thought,  however,  he  should  easilj" 
procure  some  weapon  at  Monceaux.  As 
he  approached,  he  found  it  was  not  a  wea- 
pon that  he  needed,  but  courage.  There 
passed  in  his  mind  a  terrible  contest. 
Pride  and  humanity  struggled  against 
each  other,  and,  from  time  to  time,  he 
represented  to  himself  his  friends  in 
prison,  condemned  to  a  cruel  and  infa- 
mous death. 

As  the  carriage  entered  the  courtyard 
of  Monceaux,  he  murmured,  "Already  I  " 

However,  the  carriage  stopped,  the 
door  was  opened,  he  must  alight.  The 
prince's  private  carriage  and  coachman 
had  been  recognized,  and  all  the  servants 
overwhelmed  him  with  attentions. 

Gaston  did  not  remark  it — a  kind  of 
mist  passed  before  his  eyes — he  presented 
his  card. 

It  was  the  custom  then  for  both  men 
and  women  to  be  masked  :  but  it  was 
more  frequently  the  women  than  the  men 
who  went  to  these  reunions  unmasked. 
At  this  period  women  spoke  not  only  free- 
ly, but  well,  and  the  mask  hid  neither 
folly  nor  inferiority  of  rank,  for  the  wo- 
men of  that  day  were  all  witty,  and  if 
they  were  handsome,  they  were  soon 
titled  :  witness,  the  Duchesse  de  Chateau- 
roux  and  the  Comtesse  Dubarry. 

Gaston  knew  no  one,  but  he  felt  in- 
stinctively that  he  was  among  the  most 
select  society  of  the  day.  Among  the 
men  were  Novilles,  Brancas,  Broglie,  St. 
Simon,  and  Biron.  The  women  might  be 
more  mixed,  but  certainlj'  not  less  spirit- 
uelles,  nor  less  elegant. 
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No  one  knew  how  to  org-anize  a  fete  like 
the  reg-ent.  The  hixury  of  g-ood  taste, 
the  profusion  of  flowers,  the  hg-hts,  the 
princes  and  ambassadors,  the  charming- 
and  beautiful  women  who  surrounded  liim, 
all  had  their  effect  on  Gaston,  who  now 
recognized  in  the  reg-ent,  not  only  a  king, 
but  a  king  at  once  powerful,  gray,  amiable, 
beloved,  and  above  all,  popular  and  na- 
tional. 

Gaston's  heart  beat  when,  seeking 
among  these  heads  the  one  for  which 
his  blows  were  destined,  he  saw  a  black 
domino. 

Without  the  mask  which  hid  his  face 
and  concealed  from  all  eyes  its  changing- 
exDression,  he  would  not  have  taken  four 
steps  through  the  rooms  without  some 
one  pointing  him  out  as  an  assassin. 

Gaston  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  there  was  something-  cowardly  in 
coming  to  a  prince,  his  host,  to  change 
those  brilliant  lig'hts  into  funeral  torches, 
to  stain  those  dazzling-  tapestries  with 
blood,  to  arouse  the  crj^  of  terror  amid 
the  joyous  tumult  of  a  fete — and  at  this 
thoug-ht  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he 
stepped  toward  the  door. 

"I  will  kill  him  outside,"  said  he,  '-'but 
not  here." 

Then  he  remembered  the  duke's  direc- 
tions, his  card  would  open  to  him  the 
isolated  conservatory,  and  he  murmured — 

'*He  foresaw  that  I  should  be  a  cow- 
ard." 

He  approached  a  sort  of  galler}'  con- 
taining buffets  where  the  g-uests  came  for 
refreshment.  He  went  also,  not  that  he 
was  hungry  or  thirsty,  but  because  he 
•was  unarmed.  He  chose  a  long-,  sharp 
and  pointed  knife,  and  put  it  under  his 
domino,  where  he  was  sure  no  one  could 
see  it. 

*'  The  likeness  to  Ravaillac  will  be  com- 
plete," said  he. 

At  this  moment,  as  Gaston  turned,  he 
heard  a  well-known  voice  say — 

''You  hesitate?" 

Gaston  opcmed  his  domino  and  showed 
the  duke  the  knife  which  it  concealed. 

"I  see  the  knife  glisten,  but  I  also  see 
the  hand  tremble." 

"Yes,   monseigneur,   it   is  true,"  said 


Gaston;  ''I  hesitated,  I  trembled.  I  felt 
inclined  to  fly — but  thank  God  you  are 
here." 

'•'And  your  ferocious  courage?"  said 
the  duke  in  a  mocking  voice. 

"It  is  not  that  I  have  lost  it." 

*'  What  has  become  of  it  then  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  am  under  his  roof." 

"  Yes;  but  in  the  conservatory  you  are 
not." 

'•'Could  3'ou  not  show  him  to  me  first, 
that  I  might  accustom  myself  to  his  jires- 
ence,  that  I  may  be  inspired  by  the  hatred 
I  bear  him,  for  I  do  not  know  how  to  fiud 
him  in  this  crowd  ?  " 

"  Just  now  he  was  near  you." 

Gaston  shuddered. 

"  Near  me  ?  "  said  he. 

"As  near  as  I  am,"  replied  the  duke, 
gravely. 

"  I  will  g-o  to  the  conservator}'-,  monseig- 
neur." 

"  Go  then." 

'•'  Yet  a  moment,  monseigneur,  that  I 
may  recover  myself." 

'•  Ver}^  well,  you  know  the  conservator^' 
is  beyond  that  galler3^7  stay,  the  doors 
are  closed." 

"  Did  3'ou  not  sa^''  that  with  this  card 
the  servants  would  open  them  to  me?  " 

"Yes;  but  it  would  be  better  to  open 
them  3'ourself — a  servant  might  wait  for 
your  exit.  If  you  are  thus  agitated  before 
3'ou  strike  the  blow,  what  will  it  be  after- 
ward ?  Then  the  regent  probably  will 
not  fall  without  defending  himself — Avith- 
out  a  cry ;  the}''  will  all  run  to  him,  you 
will  be  arrested,  and  adieu  yonv  hope  of 
the  future.  Think  of  Helene,  who  waits 
for  you." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  w:as 
passing  in  Gaston's  heart  during  this 
speech.  The  duke,  however,  watched  its 
effect  upon  his  countenance. 

"Well,"  said  Gaston,  "what  shall  I 
do  ?  advise  me." 

"  When  you  are  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
servatory, the  one  which  opens  on  to  the 
gallery  turningto  the  left — do  you  know  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Under  the  lock  you  will  find  a  carved 
button — push  it,  and  the  door  will  open, 
unless    it    be   fastened    within.     But   the 
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reg'ent,  who  has  no  suspicion,  will  not 
take  this  precaution.  I  have  been  there 
twenty  times  lor  a  private  audience.  If 
he  be  not  there,  wait  for  him.  You  will 
know  him,  if  tliere,  by  the  black  domino 
and  the  golden  bee." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know,"  said  Gaston  ;  not 
knowing-,  however,  what  lie  said. 

''I  do  not  reckon  much  on  you  this 
evening-,"  replied  the  duke. 

"Ah!  monseigneur,  the  moment  ap- 
proaches which  will  change  my  past  life 
into  a  doubtful  future,  perhaps  of  shame, 
at  least  of  remorse." 

"  Remorse  !  "  replied  the  duke.  '•  When 
we  perform  an  action  which  we  believe  to 
be  just,  and  commanded  b}""  conscience, 
we  do  not  feel  remorse.  Do  you  doubt 
the  sanctity  of  your  cause  ?  " 

"No,  monseigneur,  but  it  is  easy  for 
you  to  speak  thus.  You  have  the  idea — 
I,  the  execution.  You  are  the  head,  but  I 
am  the  arm.  Believe  me,  monseigneur," 
continued  he  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  chok- 
ing with  emotion,  "it  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  kill  a  man  who  is  before  you  defense- 
less— smiling  on  his  murderer.  I  thought 
myself  courageous  and  strong :  but  it 
must  be  thus  with  every  conspirator  who 
undertakes  what  I  have  done.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement,  of  pride,  of  enthusi- 
asm, or  of  hatred,  we  take  a  fatal  vow ; 
then  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  time  be- 
tween us  and  our  victim;  but  the  oath 
taken,  the  fever  is  calmed,  the  enthusiasm 
cools,  the  hatred  diminishes.  Every  day 
brings  us  nearer  the  end  to  which  we  are 
tending,  and  then  we  shudder  when  we 
feel  what  a  crime  vce  have  undertaken. 
And  yet  inexorable  time  flows  on  ;  and  at 
every  hour  which  strikes,  we  see  our  vic- 
tim take  another  step,  until  at  length  the 
interval  between  us  disappears,  and  we 
stand  face  to  face.  Believe  me,  monseig- 
neur, the  bravest  tremble — for  murder  is 
always  murder.  Then  we  see  that  we  are 
not  the  ministers  of  our  consciences,  but 
the  slaves  of  our  oaths.  We  set  out  with 
head  erect,  saj^ing  "lam  the  chosen  one  : ' 
we  arrive  with  head  bowed  down,  saying, 
*  I  am  accursed.'  " 

"  There  is  yet  time,  monsieur." 

"No,  no  ;  you  well  know,  monseigneur, 


that  fate  urges  me  onward.  I  shall  ac- 
complish my  task,  terrible  though  it  be. 
M\'  heart  will  simdder,  but  my  hand  will 
still  be  firm.  Yes,  I  tell  you,  were  it  not 
for  my  friends,  whose  lives  hang  on  the 
blow  I  am  about  to  strike,  were  there  no 
Helene,  whom  I  should  cover  with  mourn- 
ing, if  not  with  blood,  oil,  I  would  prefer 
the  scaffold,  even  the  scaffold,  with  all  its 
shame,  for  that  does  not  punish,  it  ab- 
solves," 

"  Come,"  said  the  duke,  "I  see  that 
though  you  tremble,  you  will  act." 

"'  Do  not  doubt  it,  monseigneur ;  pray 
for  me,  for  in  half  an  hour  all  will  be 
over." 

The  duke  gave  an  involuntary'-  start ; 
however,  approving  Gaston's  determina- 
tion, he  once  more  mixed  with  the  crowd. 

Gaston  found  an  open  window  with  a 
balcony.  He  stepped  out  for  a  moment 
to  cool  the  fevei'  in  his  veins,  but  it  was  in 
vain  ;  the  flame  which  consumed  him  was 
not  to  be  extinguished  thus. 

He  heard  one  o'clock  strike. 

"Now,"  he  murmured,  "the  time  is 
come,  and  I  cannot  draw  back.  My  God, 
to  thee  I  recommend  my  soul — Helene, 
adieu  !  " 

Then,  slowly  but  firmly,  he  went  to  the 
door,  and  pressing  the  button,  it  opened 
noiselessly  before  him. 

A  mist  came  before  his  eyes.  He 
seemed  in  a  new  world.  The  music 
sounded  like  a  distant  and  charming 
melody.  Around  him  breathed  the  sweetly 
perfumed  flowers,  and  alabaster  lamps 
half  hidden  in  luxuriant  foliage  shed  a  de- 
licious twiUght  over  the  scene,  while 
through  the  interlacing  leaves  of  tropical 
plants  could  just  be  seen  the  leafless 
gloomy  trees  beyond,  and  the  snow  cov- 
ering the  earth  as  with  a  winding  sheet. 
Even  the  temperature  was  changed,  and 
a  sudden  shiver  passed  through  his  veins. 
The  contrast  of  all  this  verdure,  these 
magnificent  and  blossoming  orange  trees 
—  these  magnolias,  splendid  with  the 
waxy  blooms,  with  the  gilded  salons  he 
had  left,  bewildered  him.  It  seemed  dif- 
ficult to  connect  the  thought  of  murder 
with  this  fair-smiling-  and  enchanted  scene. 
The  soft  gravel  yielded  to  his  tread,  and 
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plashing'  fountains  murmured  forth  a 
plaintive  and  monotonous  harmony'. 

Gaston  was  almost  afraid  to  look  for 
a  human  form.  At  leng-th  he  glanced 
round. 

Nothing- 1  ho  went  on. 

At  leng-th,  beneath  a  broad-leaved 
palm,  surrounded  b}'  blooming  rhodo- 
dendrons, he  saw  the  black  phantom 
seated  on  a  bank  of  moss,  his  back 
turned  toward  the  side  from  whence  he 
was  approaching-. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Gaston's  cheeks, 
his  hand  trembled,  and  he  vainh'  sought 
for  some  support. 

The  dommo  did  not  move. 

Gaston  involuntarily  drew  back.  All  at 
once  he  forced  his  rebellious  limbs  to  move 
on,  and  his  trembling  fingers  to  grasp  the 
knife  they  had  almost  abandoned,  and  he 
stepped  toward  the  regent,  stifling  a  sob 
which  was  about  to  escape  him. 

At  this  moment  the  figure  moved,  and 
Gaston  saw  the  golden  bee,  which  seemed 
like  a  burning  gem  before  his  eyes. 

The  domino  turned  toward  Gaston,  and 
as  he  did  so,  the  young-  man's  arm  grew 
rigid,  the  foam  rose  to  his  lips,  his  teeth 
chattered,  for  a  vague  suspicion  .entered 
his  breast. 

Suddenly  he  uttered  a  piercing  cr^^ 
The  domino  had  risen,  and  was  un- 
masked— his  face  was  that  of  the  Due 
d'Olivares. 

Gaston,  thunderstruck,  remained  livid 
and  mute.  The  regent  and  the  duke  were 
one  and  the  same.  The  regent  retained 
his  calm  majestic  attitude  ;  looked  at  the 
hand  which  held  the  knife,  and  the  knife 
fell.  Then,  looking  at  his  intended  mur- 
derer with  a  smile  at  once  sweet  and  sad, 
Gaston  fell  down  before  him  like  a  tree 
cut  by  the  ax. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  ;  nothing 
was  heard  but  Gaston's  broken  sobs,  and 
the  water  of  the  fountains  plashing  mo- 
notonouslv  as  it  fell. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   PARDON. 

''Rise,  monsieur,"  said  the  regent. 
*'No,  monseigneur,"  cried  Gaston,  bow 


ing  his  forehead  to  the  ground,  "  oh,  no, 
it  is  at  3-our  feet  that  I  should  die." 

"  Die  !  Gaston  !  you  see  that  3'ou  are 
pardoned." 

"Oh,  monseigneur,  punish  me,  in  Heav- 
en's name  ;  for  ^-ou  must  indeed  despise 
me  if  you  pardon  me." 

"  But  have  you  not  guessed  ?  "  asked 
the  regent. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  The  reason  v>\\y  I  pardon  j^ou." 

Gaston  cast  a  retrospective  glance  upon 
the  past,  his  sad  and  solitary  j'^outh,  his 
brother's  despairing  death,  his  love  for 
Helene,  those  da^'s  that  seemed  so  long 
away  from  her,  those  nights  that  passed 
so  quickh'-  beneath  the  convent  window, 
his  journey  to  Paris,  the  duke's  kindness 
to  the  young  girl,  and  last,  this  unex- 
pected clemency';  but  in  all  this  he  beheld 
nothing,  he  divined  nothing. 

"  Thank  Helene,"  said  the  duke,  who 
saw  that  Gaston  vainlj'^  sought  the  cause 
of  w^hat  had  happened  ;  ''  thank  Helene, 
for  it  is  she  who  saves  your  life." 

"  Helene  !  monseigneur." 

"  I  cannot  punish  m,y  daughter's  affl- 
anced  husband." 

"  Helene,  your  daughter  !  oh,  monseig- 
neur, and  I  would  have  killed  you  !  " 

"Yes,  remember  wliat  \'ou  said  just 
now.  "SVe  set  out  the  chosen  one,  we 
return  the  murderer.  And  sometimes 
3'ou  see  more  than  a  murderer — a  parri- 
cide— for  I  am  almost  your  father,"  said 
the  duke,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Gaston. 

"  Monseigneur,  have  mercy  on  me." 

"You  have  a  noble  heart,  Gaston." 

"And  you,  monseigneur,  are  a  noble 
prince.  Henceforth,  I  am  yours  bod^'- 
and  soul.  Every  drop  of  my  blood  for 
one  tear  of  Helene's,  for  one  wish  of  your 
high  n  ess 's." 

"Thanks,  Gaston,"  said  the  duke, 
stniling,  "  I  will  repaj^  3'our  devotion  b}'' 
3'our  happiness." 

"  I,  happy,  through  your  highness  ! 
Ah  !  monseigneur,  God  revenges  himself 
in  permitting  you  to  return  me  so  much 
good  for  the  evil  1  intended  you." 

Tiie  regent  smiled  at  this  elTnsion  of 
simple  joy,  when  the  door  opened  and 
g-ave  entrance  to  a  green  domino. 
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''  Captain  la  Jonquiere  !  "  cried  Gaston. 

'^  Dubois  !  "  murmured  the  duke,  frown- 
ing. 

^'Monseig-neur,"  said  Gaston,  hiding- 
his  face  in  his  hands,  pale  Avith  affright  ; 
*•'  monseig-neur,  I  am  lost.  It  is  no  longer 
I  who  must  be  saved.  I  forg-ot  my  honor, 
I  forgot  my  friends." 

"Your  friends,  monsieur?"  said  tlie 
duke,  coldl^'.  "  I  thought  3*ou  no  longer 
made  common  cause  with  such  men." 

''Monseigneur,  you  said  I  had  a  noble 
heart ;  believe  me  when  I  say  that  Pont- 
calec,  Montlouis,  Du  Couedic,  and  Tal- 
houet  have  hearts  as  noble  as  m}- 
own." 

**  Noble  !  "  repeated  the  duke,  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  I  repeat  wlig,t  I 
said." 

''And  do  you  know  what  the}'  would 
have  done,  my  poor  child  ?  you,  who  were 
their  blind  tool,  the  arm  that  they  placed 
at  the  end  of  their  thoughts.  These 
noble  hearts  would  have  delivered  their 
country  to  the  stranger,  they  would  have 
erased  the  name  of  France  from  the  list 
of  sovereign  nations.  Nobles,  they  were 
bound  to  set  an  example  of  courage  and 
loyalt}' — they  have  given  that  of  perfid}- 
and  cowardice ;  well,  you  do  not  reply — 
you  lower  your  eyes ;  if  it  be  your  poniard 
you  seek,  it  is  at  your  feet ;  take  it  up, 
there  is  yet  time." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Gaston,  clasping  his 
hands,  "I  renounce  m\'  ideas  of  assassi- 
nation, I  detest  them,  and  I  ask  your  pai'- 
don  for  having-  entertained  them ;  but  if 
3'-ou  will  not  save  m}'  friends,  I  beg-  of  you 
at  least  to  let  me  perish  with  them.  If  I 
live  when  they  die,  ni}'-  honor  dies  wiih 
them  ;  think  of  it,  monseigneur,  the  honor 
of  the  name  your  daughter  is  to  bear." 

The  regent  bent  his  head  as  he  replied  : 

"  It  is  impossible,  monsieur  :  they  have 
betrayed  France  ;  and  they  must  die." 

"Then  I  die  with  them,"  said  Gaston, 
"fori  also  have  betrayed  France,  and, 
moreover,  would  have  murdered  your 
hig-hness." 

The  regent  looked  at  Dubois  :  the  glance 
the}'  exchanged  did  not  escape  Gaston. 
He  understood  that  he  had  dealt  with  a 


false  La  Jonquiere  as  well  as  a  false  Due 
d'Olivares. 

"  No,"  said  Dubois,  addressing  Gaston, 
"you  shall  not  die  for  that,  monsieur; 
but  you  must  understand  that  there  are 
crimes  which  the  regent  has  neither  the 
power  nor  the  right  to  pardon." 

"But    he    pardoned    me!"    exclaimed 

Gaston. "You  are  Helene's  husl)and," 

said  the  duke. 

"  You  mistake,  monseigneur  :  I  am  not, 
and  1  shall  never  be  ;  and  as  sucli  a  sacri- 
fice involves  the  death  of  him  who  makes 
it,  I  shall  die,  monseig-neur. " 

"Bah  !  "  said  Dubois,  "  no  one  dies  of 
love  nowadays;  it  was  vmvy  well  in  the 
time  of  M.  d'Urfe  and  ]\Iaderaoiselle  de 
Scuderi." 

"'  Perhaps  you  are  right,  monsieur  ;  but 
in  all  times  men  die  by  the  dagger ;  "  and 
Gaston  stopped  and  picked  up  the  knife 
with  an  expression  which  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.     Dubois  did  not  move. 

The  reg-ent  made  a  step. 

"Throw  down  that  weapon,  monsieur," 
said  he,  with  hauteur. 

Gaston  placed  the  point  against  his 
breast." 

"  Throw  it  down,  I  say,"  repeated  the 
regent. 

"The  life  of  m.y  friends,  monseigneur," 
said  Gaston. 

The  reg-ent  turned  ag-ain  to  Dubois,  who 
smiled  a  sardonic  smile. 

" 'Tis  well,"  said  the  reg-ent,  "they 
shall  live." 

"Ahl  monsieur,"  said  Gaston,  seizing 
the  duke's  hand,  and  trying  to  i-aise  it  to 
his  lips,  "j-ou  are  the  image  of  God  on 
earth." 

"  Monseigneur,  you  commit  an  irrepar- 
able fault,"  said  Dubois. 

"What!"  cried  Gaston,  astonished, 
"you   are   then — " 

"The  Abbe  Dubois,  at  your  service," 
said  the  false  La  Jonquiere,  bowing-. 

"'  Oh  I  monseigneur,  listen  only  to  your 
own  heart — I  implore." 

"Monseig-neur,  sign  nothing,"  said  Du- 
bois. 

"'  Sig-n  !  monseigneur,  sig-n  !  "  repeated 
Gaston,  "  you  promised  they  should  live, 
and  I  know  your  promise  is  sacred." 
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'•'Dubois,  I  shall  sig-n,"'  said  the  duke. 
''  Has  your  hig'hnoss  decided  ?  " 
'*  I  have  g-iven  my  word." 
"  Very  well;  as  you  please." 
''  At    once,    monseigneur,    at   once ;    I 
know    not   why,    but   I   am    alarmed    in 
spite  of  myself;  monseigneur,  their  par- 
don, I  implore  you." 

"Eh!  monsieur,"  said  Dubois,  "since 
his  hig'hness  has  promised,  what  sig-nify 
Gve  minutes  more  or  less  ?  " 

The  reg-ent  looked  uneasily''  at  Dubois. 
"Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  he,   "this 
ver\^  moment ;  your  portfoUo,  abbe,  and 
quick,  the  young  man  is  impatient." 

Dubois  bow(id  assent,  called  a  servant, 
got   his   portfolio,  and   presented   to   the 
regent  a  sheet   of  paper,  who  wrote   an 
order  on  it  and  signed  it. 
"  Now  a  courier." 

"  Oh,  no  !   monseigneur,  it  is  useless." 
"  Why  so  ?  " 

"'  A  courier  would  never  go  quickly 
enough.  I  will  go  myself,  if  your  high- 
ness will  permit  me ;  every  moment  I 
giiin  will  save  those  unhappy  men  an  age 
of  torture." 

Dubois  frowned. 

"Yes!  yes!  you  are  right,"  said  the 
regent,  "go  j^ourself ;  "  and  he  added  in 
a  low  voice,  "and  do  not  let  the  order 
leave  3'our  hands." 

"But,  monseigneur,"  said  Dubois,  "you 
are  more  impatient  than  the  young  man 
himself;  you  forget  that  if  he  goes  thus 
there  is  some  one  in  Paris  who  will  think 
he  is  dead." 

These  words  struck  Gaston,  and  recalled 
to  him  Helene,  whom  he  had  left,  expect- 
ing him  from  one  moment  to  another,  in 
the  fear  of  some  great  event,  and  who 
would  never  forgive  him  should  he  leave 
Paris  without  seeing  her.  In  an  instant 
liis  resolution  was  taken ;  he  kissed  the 
duke's  hand,  took  the  order,  and  was 
going-,  when  the  regent  said — 

"Not  a  word  to  Helene  of  what  I  told 
you  ;  the  only  recompense  I  ask  of  you  is 
to  leave  me  the  pleasure  of  telling  her  she 
is  my  child." 

"Your  highness  shall  be  obeyed,"  said 
Gaston,  moved  to  tears,  and  again  bow- 
ing, he  hastily  went  out. 


"This  way,"  said  Dubois;  "really, 
you  look  as  if  3'ou  had  assassinated  some 
one,  and  you  will  be  arrested  ;  cross  this 
grove,  at  the  end  is  a  path  which  will  lead 
you  to  the  street." 

"  Oh,  thank  3'ou  ;  ^'ou  understand  that 
delay — ' ' 

"  Might  be  fatal.  That  is  why,"  added 
he  to  himself,  "I  have  shown  you  the 
longest  way — go." 

When  Gaston  had  disappeared,  Dubois 
returned  to  the  regent. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  monseigneur  ?  ' 
asked  he;  "you  seem  uneasj'." 
"I  am." 
"And  why?" 

"  You  made  no  resistance  to  m^-  per- 
forming a  good  action  —  this  frightened 
me.'/     Dubois  smiled. 

"Dubois,"  said  the  duke,  "  3'ou  are 
plotting  something." 

"No,  monseigneur,  it  is  all  arranged." 
"  What  have  you  done  ?  " 
"  Monseigneur,  I  know  3'ou." 
"Well." 

"I    knew    what   would  happen.     That 
3^ou  would  never  be  satisfied  till  you  had 
signed  the  pardon  of  all  these  fellows." 
"Go  on." 

"  Well,  I  also  have  sent  a  courier." 
"You!" 

"Yes,  I;  have  I  not  the  right  to  send 
couriers  ?  " 

"Yes;    but,  in  Heaven's  name,  tell  me 
what  order  3'our  courier  carried." 
"  An  order  for  their  execution." 
"  And  he  is  gone  ?  " 
Dubois  took  out  his  watch. 
"Two  hours  ago,"  said  he. 
"  Wretch  !  " 

"  Ah,  monseigneur  !  alwaj^s  big  words. 
Every  man  to  his  trade,  save  M.  de 
Chanlay,  if  you  like ;  he  is  your  son-in- 
law  ;  as  for  me,  I  save  you." 

"Yes;    but  I  know   De  Chanlay.     He 
will  arrive  before  the  courier." 
"  No,  monseigneur." 
"  Two  hours  are  nothing  to  a  man  like 
him  :  he  will  soon  have  made  them  up." 

"Were  my  courier  "only  two  hours  in 
advance,"  said  Dubois,  "  De  Chanlay 
might  overtake  him,  but  he  will  be 
three." 
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"  How  so  ?  " 

'•'  Because  the  worthy-  young-  man  is 
in  love ;  and  if  I  reckon  an  hour  for  tak- 
ing" leave  of  your  daughter,  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  too  much." 

''Serpent!  I  understand  the  meaning 
of  what  you  said  just  now." 

"  He  was  in  an  excess  of  enthusiasm — 
he  miglit  have  forgotten  his  love,  ^ou 
know  my  principle,  monseigneur  :  distrust 
first  impulses,  they  are  always  good." 

'•'It  is  an  infamous  principle." 

"  Monseigneur,  either  one  is  a  diploma- 
tist or  one  is  not." 

"Well,"  said  the  regent,  stepping  to- 
ward the  door,  '•  I  shall  go  and  warn 
him." 

^•'Monseigneur,"  said  Dubois,  stopping 
the  duke  with  an  accent  of  extreme  reso- 
lution, and  taking  a  paper  out  of  his  port- 
folio, already  prepared,  "if  you  do  so, 
have  the  kindness  in  that  case  to  accept 
my  resignation  at  once.  Joke,  if  you  will, 
but,  as  Horace  said,  'est  modus  in  rebus.' 
He  was  a  great  as  well  as  a  courteous 
man.  Come,  come,  monseigneur,  a  truce 
to  politics  for  this  evening — go  back  to 
the  ball,  and  to-morrow  evening  all  will 
be  settled — France  will  be  rid  of  four  of 
her  worst  enemies,  and  you  will  retain  a 
son-in-law  whom  I  greatly'  prefer  to  M.  de 
Riom,  I  assure  you." 

And  with  these  words  they  returned  to 
the  ballroom,  Dubois  joyous  and  triumph- 
ant, the  duke  sad  and  thoughtful,  but  con- 
vinced that  his  minister  was  right. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE     LAST      INTERVIEW. 

Gaston  left  the  conservatory,  his  heart 
bounding  with  joy.  The  enormous  weight 
which  had  oppressed  him  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conspiracN^  and  which 
Helene's  love  had  scarcely  been  able  to 
alleviate,  now  seemed  to  disappear  as  at 
the  touch  of  an  angel. 

To  dreams  of  vengeance,  dreams  both 
terrible  and  bloody,  succeeded  visions  of 
love  and  glor3\     Helene  was  not  only  a 


charming  and  a  loving  woman,  she  was 
also  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal  —  one 
of  those  divinities  whose  tenderness  men 
would  purchase  with  their  hearts'  blootl, 
if  they  did  not,  being  after  all  weak  as 
mortals,  give  this  inestimable  tenderness 
away. 

And  Gaston  felt  i-evive  within  his  breast 
the  slumbering  instinct  of  ambition.  Wiiat 
a  brilliant  fortune  was  his — one  to  be  en- 
vied by  such  men  as  Richelieu  and  Lauzun. 
No  Louis  XIV.',  imposing,  as  on  Lauzun, 
exile  or  the  abandonment  of  his  mistress 
— no  irritated  father  combating  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  simple  gentleman — but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  powerful  friend,  greed}'  of 
love,  longing  to  prove  his  affection  for  his 
pure  and  noble  daugliter.  A  holy  emula- 
tion between  the  daughter  and  the  son-in- 
law  to  make  themselves  more  worthy  of 
so  just  a  prince,  so  mild  a  conqueror. 
♦  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Gaston  had 
gained  the  Rue  du  Bac. 

The  door  opened  before  him — a  cry  was 
heard — Helene,  at  the  window  watching 
for  his  return,  had  recognized  the  car- 
riage, and  ran  joyously  to  meet  him. 

"  Saved  !  "  cr-ied  Gaston,  seeing  her  ; 
"saved  !  m\'  friends,  I  —  you  —  all — 
saved  !  " 

"Oh,  God!"  cried  Helene,  turning 
pale,   "you  have  killed  him,    then?" 

"  No,  no  ;  thank  God  !  Oh  !  Helene, 
what  a  heart,  what  a  man  is  this  regent  ! 
Oh,  love  him  well,  Helene;  you  will  love 
him,  will  3^ou  not  ?  " 

"Explain  3'ourself,  Gaston." 

"  Come,  and  let  us  speak  of  ourselves  ; 
I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  give  you, 
Helene ;  but  the  duke  will  tell  you 
all." 

"  One  thing  before  all,"  said  Helene, 
"  what  is  yonr  fate  ?  " 

"The  brightest  in  the  -world,  Helene — 
3'our  husband,  rich  and  honored.  Helene, 
I  am  wild  with  jo}'." 

"  And  you  remain  with  me  at  last  ?  " 

"No,  I  leave  30U,  Helene." 

"Oh,  heavens  !" 

"But  to  return." 

"  Another  separation  !  " 

"Three  days  at  the  most — three  days 
onlv.     I   go  to   bring   blessings  on   vour 
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name,  on  mine,  on  that  of  our  protector, 
our  friend." 

'•'  Where  are  3'ou  going-  ?  " 

"To  Nantes!" 

''To  Nantes!" 

*'Yes.  This  order  is  the  pardon  of 
Pontcalec,  Montlouis,  and  Talhouet  and 
Du  Couedic.  They  are  condemned  to 
deatli,  and  tliey  will  owe  me  their  lives. 
Oh,  do  not  keep  me  here,  Helene  ;  think 
of  what  you  suffered  just  now,  when  you 
were  watching  for  me." 

''And,  consequenth',  what  I  am  to 
suffer  again." 

"No,  my  Helene;  for  tliis  time  there 
is  no  fear,  no  obstacle  :  this  time  you  are 
sure  of  my  retnrn." 

"  Gaston,  shall  I  never  see  you,  but  at 
rare  intervals  and  for  a  few  minutes  ? 
Ah  I  Gaston,  I  have  so  much  need  of  hap- 
piness." 

'•'You  shall  be  happy,  Helene,  be  as- 
sured." 

"My  heart  sinks." 

"  Ah  !  when  you  know  all  !  " 

"  But  tell  me  at  once." 

"  Helene,  the  only  thing  wanting  to  my 
happiness  is  the  permission  to  fall  at  your 
feet  and  tell  j^ou  all— but  I  have  promised 
— nay  more,  I  have  sworn." 

"  Always  some  secret !  " 

"  This,  at  least,  is  a  joyful  one." 

"Oh,  Gaston,  Gaston,  I  tremble." 

"Look  at  me,  Helene;  can  you  fear 
when  you  see  the  joy  that  sparkles  in  my 
eyes?" 

"Why  do  you  not  take  me  with  you, 
Gaston?" 

"Helene!" 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  let  us  go  together." 

"Impossible." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"Because,  first,  I  must  be  at  Nantes 
in  twent3'^  hours." 

"  I  will  follow  you,  even  should  I  die 
with  fatigue." 

"Then,    because    you    are     no    longer 
your    own    mistress ;    you    have   here   a 
protector,  to  whom  you  owe  respect  and 
obedience." 
"  The  duke  ?  " 

"Yes;  the  duke.  Oh,  when  you  know 
what  he  has  done  for  me — for  us." 


"Let  us  leave  a  letter  for  him,  and  he 
will  forgive  us." 

"No,  no;  he  will  say  we  are  ungrate- 
ful -,  and  he  would  be  right.  No,  Helene; 
while  I  go  to  Bretagne,  swift  as  a  saving 
angel,  3'ou  shall  remain  here  and  hasten 
the  preparations  for  our  marriage.  And 
when  I  return  I  shall  at  once  demand  my 
wife ;  at  your  feet  I  shall  bless  3'ou  for 
the  happiness  and  the  honor  you  bestow 
on  me." 

"You  leave  me,  Gaston  ?  "  cried  Hel- 
ene, in  a  voice  of  distress. 

"Oh,  not  thus,  Helene,  not  thus;  I 
cannot  leave  you  so.  Oh,  no — be  joyous, 
Helene  ;  smile  on  me  ;  say  to  me — in  giv- 
ing me  your  hand — that  hand  so  pure  and 
faithful — '  Go,  Gaston — go— for  it  is  your 
duty.'" 

"Yes",  my  friend,"  said  Helene,  "  per- 
haps I  ought  to  speak  thus,  but  I  have 
not  the  strength.  Oh  !  Gaston,  forgive 
me." 

"Oh,  Helene,  when  I  am  so  jo3'-ful." 
"Gaston,  it  is  beN'ond  my  power;  re- 
member that  j-ou  take  with  you  the  half 
of  my  life." 

Gaston  heard  the  clock  strike  three  and 
started. 

"Adieu,  Helene,"  said  he. 
"  Adieu,"  murmured  she. 
Once   more   he   pressed  her  hand   and 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  then  dashed  down  the 
staircase  toward  the  door. 
But  he  heard  Helene's  sobs. 
Rapidly  he  remounted  the  staircase  and 
ran  to  her.     She  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  the   room   he   had   just   left.     Gaston 
clasped  her  in    his   arms,   and  she  hung 
weeping  upon  his  neck. 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  she,  "j^ou 
leave  me  again,  Gaston  ;  listen  to  what 
I  say,  we  shall  never  meet  more." 

"My  poor  Helene,"  cried  the  young 
man,  "you  are  mad." 

"  Despair  has  made  me  so." 
And  her  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
All  at  once  she  seemed  to  make  a  violent 
effort,  and  pressing   her  lips  on  those  of 
her  lover,  she  clasped  him  tightly  to  her 
breast,  then  quicklx'  repulsing  him — 

"Now  go,  Gaston,"  said  she,  "now  I 
can  die." 
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Gaston  replied  by  passionate  caresses. 
The  clock  struck  the  half  hour, 

"Another  half  hour  to  make  up." 

"Adieu,  adieu,  Gaston;  you  are  right, 
you  should  already  be  away." 

"  Adieu  for  a  time." 

"Adieu,  Gaston." 

And  Helene  returned  to  the  pavilion. 
Gaston  procured  a  horse,  saddled, 
mounted,  and  left  Paris  by  the  same 
gate  by  which  he  had  entered  some  days 
previously. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

NANTES. 

The  commission  named  by  Dubois  was 
to  be  permanent.  Invested  with  unlimited 
powers,  which  in  certain  cases  means  that 
the  decision  is  settled  beforehand,  they 
besieged  the  earth,  supported  by  strong 
detachments  of  troops. 

Since  tlie  arrest  of  the  four  gentle- 
men, Nantes,  terrified  at  first,  had  risen 
in  their  favor.  The  Avhole  of  Bretagne 
awaited  a  revolt,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
was  quiet. 

However,  the  trial  was  approaching. 
On  the  eve  of  the  public  audience,  Pont- 
calec  held  a  serious  conversation  with  his 
friends. 

"Let  us  consider,"  said  he,  "whether 
in  word  or  deed  we  have  committed  an 3' 
imprudence." 

"  No,"  said  the  other  three. 

"  Has  any  one  of  you  imparted  our  proj- 
ects to  his  wife,  his  brother,  a  friend  ? 
Have  you,  Montlouis?" 

"No,  on  my  honor." 

"  You,  Talhouet  ?  " 

"No." 

"'  You,  Couedic  ?  " 

"No." 

"Then  they  have  neither  proof  nor  ac- 
cusation against  us.  No  one  has  surprised 
us,  no  one  wishes  us  harm." 

"  But,"  said  Montlouis,  "  meanwhile  we 
shall  be  tried." 

"  On  what  grounds  ?  " 


"  Oh,  secret  information,"  said  Tal- 
houet, smiling. 

"'  Yary  secret,"  said  Du  Couedic,  "since 
they  do  not  breathe  a  word." 

"Ah,  one  fine  niglit  tlie\'  will  force  us 
to  escape,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged 
to  liberate  us  some  fine  day." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Montlouis, 
who  had  always  been  the  most  despond- 
ing, perhaps  because  he  had  the  most  at 
stake,  having  a  young  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren who  adored  him.  "'  I  do  not  believe 
it.  I  have  seen  Dubois  in  England.  I 
have  talked  with  him  :  his  face  is  like  a 
ferret's,  licking  his  lips  when  thirsty, 
Dubois  is  thirsty,  and  we  are  taken. 
Dubois's  thirst  will  be  slaked  by  our 
blood," 

"  But,"  said  Du  Couedic,  "  there  is  the 
parliament  of  Bretagne." 

"  Yes,  to  look  on,  while  we  lose  our 
heads." 

There  was  onh'  one  of  the  four  who 
smiled  ;  that  was  Pontcalec. 

''■'  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  take  courage. 
If  Dubois  be  thirsty,  so  much  the  worse 
for  Dubois.  He  will  go  mad,  that  is  all ; 
but  this  time  I  answer  for  it  he  shall  not 
taste  our  blood." 

And.  indeed,  from  the  beginning  the 
task  of  the  commission  seemed  difficult. 
No  confessions,  no  proofs,  no  witnesses. 
Bretagne  laughed  in  the  commissioners' 
faces,  and  when  she  did  not  laugh,  she 
threatened.  The  president  dispatclied  a 
courier  to  Paris  to  explain  the  state  of 
things,  and  get  further  instructions. 

"Judge  by  their  projects,"  said  Du- 
bois ;  "'  the3^  niay  have  done  little,  be- 
cause they  were  prevented,  but  they  in- 
tended much,  and  the  intention  in  matters 
of  rebellion  is  equivalent  to  the  act," 

Armed  with  this  terrible  weapon,  the 
commission  soon  overthrew  the  hopes  of 
the  province.  There  was  a  terrible  audi- 
ence, in  which  the  accused  commenced 
with  raillery  and  ended  with  accusation. 
On  re-entering  the  prison,  Pontcalec  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  truths  they  had 
tald  the  judge, 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Montlouis,  "it  is 
a  bad  affair.  Bretagne  does  not  re- 
volt." 
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"She  waits  our  condemnation,"  said 
Talhouet. 

•'•  TlicMi  she  will  revolt  somewhat  late," 
said  Montlouis. 

''  But  our  condemnation  may  not  take 
place,"  said  Pontcalec.  "Say,  frankly, 
we  are  g-uilty,  but  without  proofs  who 
will  dare  to  sentence  us  ?  The  commis- 
sion ?  " 

'"No,  not  the  commission,  but  Du- 
bois." 

•'  I  have  a  g-reat  mind  to  do  one  thing-," 
said  Du  Couedic. 

"What?" 

"At  the  first  audience  to  cry,  '  Bre- 
tagne  to  the  rescue !  '  Each  time  we 
have  seen  faces  of  friends  ;  we  should  be 
delivered  or  killed,  but  at  least  it  would 
be  decided.  I  should  prefer  death  to  this 
suspense." 

"  But  why  run  the  risk  of  being 
wounded  by  some  satellite  of  jus- 
tice ?  " 

"■  Because  such  a  wound  might  be 
healed  ;  not  so  the  wound  the  execu- 
tioner would  make." 

"Oh  !  "  said  Pontcalec,  "you  will  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  executioner  than 
I  shall." 

"Always  the  prediction,"  said  Mont- 
louis. "  You  know  that  I  have  no  faith 
in  it." 

"  You  are  wrong." 

"This  is  sure,  m}'  friends,"  said  Pont- 
calec. "  We  shall  be  exiled,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  embark,  and  I  shall  be  lost  on 
the  way.  This  is"  my  fate.  But  yours 
may  be  different.  Ask  to  go  by  a  dif- 
ferent vessel  from  me  ;  or  there  is  an- 
other chance.  I  may  fall  from  the  deck, 
or  slip  on  the  steps  ;  at  least,  I  shall  die 
by  the  water.  You  know  that  is  certain. 
I  might  be  condemned  to  death,  taken  to 
the  very  scaffold,  but  if  the  scaffold  were 
on  dry  ground  I  should  be  as  eas\'  as  I 
am  now." 

His  tone  of  confidence  gave  them  cour- 
age. They  even  laughed  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  deliberations  were  carried 
on.  They  did  not  know  that  Dubois  sent 
courier  after  courier  from  Paris  to  hasten 
them. 

At    length    the    commission     declared 


themselves   sufficiently   enlightened,    and 
retired  to  deliberate  in  secret  session. 

Never  was  there  a  more  storms'  discus- 
sion. History  has  penetrated  the  secrets 
of  these  deliberations,  in  which  some  of 
the  least  bold  or  least  ambitious  counsel- 
ors revolted  ag-ainst  the  idea  of  condemn- 
ing these  gentlemen  on  presumptions 
which  were  supported  soleh'  b}'  the  in- 
tellig-ence  transmitted  to  thera  by  Du- 
bois ;  but  the  majority  were  devoted  to 
Dubois,  and  the  committee  came  to  abuse 
and  quarrels,  and  almost  to  blows. 

At  the  end  of  a  sitting  of  eleven  hours' 
duration,  the  majority  declared  their  de- 
cision. 

The  commissioners  associated  sixteen 
others  of  the  contumacious  gentlemen 
with  the  four  chiefs,  and  declared  : 

"That  the  accused,  found  guilty  of 
criminal  projects,  of  treason,  and  of  felo- 
nious intentions,  should  be  beheaded  : 
those  present,  in  pei-son,  those  absent,  in 
effigy.  That  the  walls  and  fortifications 
of  their  castles  shoidd  be  demolished, 
their  patents  of  nobility  annuled,  and 
their  forests  cut  down  to  the  height  of 
nine  feet." 

An  hour  after  the  delivery  of  this  sen- 
tence, an  order  was  given  to  the  usher  to 
announce  it  to  the  prisoners. 

The  sentence  had  been  g-iven  after  the 
stormy  sitting  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  in  which  the  accused  had  experienced 
such  livelj'  marks  of  sj'mpathy  from  the 
public.  And  so,  having  beaten  the  judges 
on  all  the  counts  of  the  indictment,  never 
had  they  been  so  full  of  hope. 

The}'^  were  seated  at  supper  in  their 
common  room,  calling-  to  mind  all  the 
details  of  the  sitting,  when  suddenlj'  the 
door  opened,  and  in  the  shade  appeared 
the  pale  and  stern  form  of  the  usher. 

The  solemn  apparition  changed,  on  the 
instant,  into  anxious  palpitations  their 
pleasant  conversation . 

The  usher  advanced  slowl^'^,  while  the 
jailer  remained  at  the  door,  and  the 
barrels  of  muskets  were  seen  shining  in 
the  gloom  of  the  corridor. 

"What  is  your  will,  sir?  "  asked  Pont- 
calec, "  and  what  signifies  this  deadly 
paraphernalia  ?  " 
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"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  usher,  ''  I  bear 
the  sentt'nce  of  the  tribunal.  On  your 
knees  and  listen." 

*' How  ?  "  said  Montlouis,  ''it  is  only 
sentences  of  death  that  must  be  heard 
ktieelin.g"." 

"On  your  knees,  g-entlemen,"  replied 
the  usher. 

'•  Let  the  g'uilty  and  the  base  kneel," 
said  Du  Couedic ;  "we  are  g-entlemen, 
and  innocent.  We  will  hear  our  sentences 
standing-." 

"  As  you  will,  frentlemen  ;  but  uncover 
yourselves,  for  I  speak  in  the  king-'s 
name." 

Talhouet,  who  alone  had  his  hat  on, 
removed  it.  The  four  g-entlemen  stood 
erect  and  bare-headed,  leaning-  on  each 
other,  with  pale  faces  and  a  smile  upon 
their  lips. 

The  usher  read  the  sentence  throug-h, 
uninterrupted  by  a  murmur,  or  by  a 
sing-le  gesture  of  surprise. 

When  he  had  finished — 

''Why  was  I  told,"  asked  Pontcalec, 
"  to  declare  the  desig-ns  of  Spain  ag-ainst 
France,  and  that  I  should  be  liberated  ? 
Spain  was  an  enemy's  country.  I  de- 
clared what  I  believed  I  knew  of  her  proj- 
ects ;  and,  lo  I  I  am  condemned.  Why  is 
this?  Is  the  commission,  then,  composed 
of  cowards  who  spread  snares  for  the  ac- 
cused ?  " 

The  usher  made  no  answer. 

'"But,"  added  Montlouis,  "the  reg-ent 
spared  all  Paris,  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cellamare  ;  not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  shed.  Yet  those  who  wished  to  carry 
off  the  regent,  perhaps  to  kill  him,  were 
at  least  as  g'uilt}'  as  men  against  whom 
no  serious  accusations  even  could  be 
made.  Are  we  then  chosen  to  paj'-  for 
the  indulgence    shown    to  the  capital  ? " 

The  usher  made  no  reply. 

"You  forget  one  thing,  Montlouis," 
said  Du  Couedic,  "  the  old  family  hatred 
against  Bretagne ;  and  the  regent,  to 
make  people  believe  that  he  belongs  to 
the  famih',  wishes  to  prove  that  he  hates 
us.  It  is  not  w^e,  personally,  who  are 
struck  at;  it  is  a  province,  w'hich  for 
three  hundred  years  has  claimed  in  vain 
its  privileges  and  its  rights,   and  which 


they  wish  to  find  guilty  in  order  to  have 
done  with  it  forever." 

The  usher  preserved  a  religiot.s  silence. 

"Enough,"  said  Talhouet,  "we  are 
condennied.  'Tis  well.  Now,  have  we, 
or  have  we  not,  the  right  of  appeal?" 

"  No,  gentlemen,"  said  the  usher. 

"Then  you  can  retire,"  said  Couedic. 

The  usher  bowed  and  witlidrow,  fol- 
lowed by  his  escort,  and  tiie  prison  door, 
heavy  and  clanging-,  closed  once  more 
upon  the  four  gentlemen. 

'■'  Well !  "  said  Montlouis,  wiien  they 
were  again  alone. 

"Well,  we  are  condemned,"  said  Pont- 
calec. "  I  never  said  there  would  be  no 
sentence ;  I  only  said  it  would  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution." 

"I  am  of  Pontcalec's  opinion,"  said 
Talhouet.  "  What  thej'-  have  done  is  but 
to  terrify  the  province  and  test  its  pa- 
tience." 

"Besides,"  said  Du  Couedic,  "they 
will  not  execute  us  without  the  regent's 
ratification  of  the  sentence.  Now,  with- 
out an  extraordinary  courier,  it  will  take 
two  daj-s  to  reach  Paris,  one  to  examine 
into  the  affair,  and  two  to  return,  alto- 
gether five  days.  We  have,  then,  five 
days  before  us ;  and  what  may  not  hap- 
pen in  five  days  ?  The  province  Avill  rise 
on  hearing  of  our  doom — " 

Montlouis  shook  his  head. 

"Besides,  there  is  Gaston,"  said  Pont- 
calec, "  whom  you  always  forget." 

"  I  am  much  afraid  that  Gaston  has 
been  arrested,"  said  Montlouis.  "  I  know 
Gaston,  and  were  he  at  liberty-,  we  should 
have  heard  of  him  ere  now." 

"Prophet  of  evil,"  said  Talhouet,  "at 
least  you  will  not  6.eny  that  we  have  some 
days  before  us." 

"Who  knows?"  said  Montlouis. 

"And  the  waters?"  said  Pontcalec; 
"the  waters?  You  alwaj's  forget  that 
I  can  only  perish  by  the  waters." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  be  seated  again," 
said  Du  Couedic,  "  and  a  last  glass  to 
our  healths." 

"There  is  no  more  wine,"  said  Mont- 
louis; "'tis  an  evil  omen." 

"  Bah  !  there  is  more  in  the  cellar," 
said  Pontcalec. 
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And  he  called  the  jailer. 

The  man,  on  entering-,  found  the  four 
friends  at  table  ;  he  looked  at  them  in 
astonishment. 

''Well,  what  is  there  new,  Master 
Christopher?"  said  Pontcalec. 

Christopher  came  from  Guer,  and  had 
a  particular  respect  for  Pontcalec,  whose 
uncle  Crysogon  had  been  his  seigneur. 

"Nothing  but  what  j^ou  know,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"■  Then  g-o  and  fetch  some  wine."    ^ 

"  Tlie}^  wish  to  deaden  their  feeling's," 
said  the  jailer  to  himself  ;  "  poor  g-entle- 
men." 

Montlouis  alone  heard  Christopher's  re- 
mark, and  he  smiled  sadly. 

All  instant  afterward  thcN^  heard  steps 
rapidly    approaching'    tlieir    room. 

The  door  opened,  and  Christopher  re- 
appeared without  any  bottle  in  his 
hand. 

'*  Well,"  said  Pontcalec,  "  where  is  the 
wine?  " 

"Good  news,"  cried  Christopher,  witli- 
out  answering- Pontcalec's  inquiry',  "g-ood 
news,  grentlemen." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Montlouis,  starting-. 
"  Is  the  reg-ent — dead  ?  " 

"And  Bretag-ne  in  revolt?"  asked  Du 
Couedic. 

"  Xo.  I  could  not  call  that  g-ood 
news." 

'•'Well,  what  is  it  then  ?"  said  Pont- 
calec. 

"  Monsieur  de  Chateauneuf  has  just  or- 
dered back  to  their  barracks  the  hundred 
and  fift}'^  men  who  were  under  arms  in  the 
market-place,  which  had  terrified  every- 
body." 

"Ah,"  said  Montlouis,  "I  beg-in  to 
believe  it  will  not  take  place  this  even- 
ing-." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  six. 

"  Well,"  said  Pontcalec,  "g-ood  news  is 
no  reason  for  our  remaining-  thirst^' ;  go 
and  fetch  our  wine." 

Christopher  went  out,  and  returned  in 
ten  minutes  with  a  bottle. 

The  friends  who  were  still  at  table  filled 
their  g-lasses. 

"To  Gaston's  health,"  said  Pontcalec. 
exchanging   a   meaning   glance  with   liis 


friends,  to  whom  alone  this  toast  was 
comprehensible. 

And  they  emptied  their  glasses,  all  ex- 
cept Montlouis,  who  stopped  as  he  was 
lifting  his  to  his  lips. 

"  Well,  wliat  is  it  ?  "  said  Pontcalec. 

"The  drum,"  said  Montlouis,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  in  the  direction  where  he 
heard  the  sound. 

"Well,"  said  Talhouet,  "did  you  not 
hear  what  Christopher  said  ?  it  is  the 
troops   returning." 

"  On  thecontrar}^  it  is  the  troops  going 
out ;  that  is  not  a  retreat,  but  the  gene- 
rale." 

"  The  generale  !"  said  Talhouet,  "what 
on  earth  can  that  mean  ?  " 

"No  good,"  said  Montlouis,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  Christopher  !  "  said  Pontcalec,  turn- 
ing to  the  jailer. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  will  find  out  what 
it  is,"  said  he,  "  and  be  back  in  an  in- 
stant." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  room,  but  not 
without  carefully  shutting  the  door  behind 
him. 

The  four  friends  remained  in  anxious 
silence.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  minutes  the 
door  opened,  and  the  jailer  reappeared, 
pale  with  terror. 

"  A  courier  has  just  entered  the  castle 
court,"  said  he;  "he  comes  from  Paris, 
he  has  delivered  his  dispatches,  and  im- 
mediately the  guards  were  doubled,  and 
the  drums  beat  in  all  the  barracks." 

"Oh,  oh,"  said  Montlouis,  "that  con- 
cerns us." 

"Some  one  is  ascending  the  stairs," 
said  the  jailer,  more  pale  and  trembling 
than  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  In  fact, 
they  heard  the  butt  ends  of  the  muskets 
clanging  on  the  stones  of  the  corridor, 
and  at  the  same  time  several  voices  w'ere 
heard  speaking  hastily. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  usher  reap- 
peared, 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "how  long  do 
you  desire  to  set  your  worldly  alTairs  in 
order,  and  to  undergo  your  sentence  ?  " 

A  profound  terror  froze  even  the 
hearers. 

"I  desire,"  said  Montlouis,  "time  for 
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the  sentence  to  reach  Paris  and  return, 
approved  by  the  regent." 

"I,"  said  Talhouet,  '"only  desire  tlie 
time  necessary  for  the  commission  to  re- 
pent of  its  iniquit\'." 

"As  for  me,"  said  Du  Couedic,  ''I  wish 
for  time  for  the  minister  at  Paris  to  com- 
mute the  sentence  into  eight  days'  im- 
prisonment, which  we  deserve  for  liaving 
acted  somewhat  though tlessl\\" 

*' And  you,"  said  the  usher  gravel}^  to 
Pontcalec,  who  was  silent,  "  what  do  3'"ou 
ask  ?" 

"  I,"  said  Pontcalec  calmly,  "  I  demand 
nothing." 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  usher, 
"this  is  the  answer  of  the  commission: 
you.  have  two  hours  at  3'our  disposal  to 
arrange  yo\iv  spiritual  and  temporal 
aflfairs ;  it  is  now  half-past  six,  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  3'ou  must  be  on  the 
Place  -du  Bouffay,  where  the  execution 
will  tal<e  place." 

There  was  a  profound  silence  ;  the 
bravest  felt  fear  seizing-  the  ver\^  roots 
of  their  hair. 

The  usher  retired  without  any  one  hav- 
ing made  any  answer ;  only  the  con- 
demned looked  at  each  other,  and  pressed 
each  other's  hands. 

They  had  two  hours. 

Two  hours,  in  the  ordinar}^  course  of 
life,  seem  sometimes  an  age,  at  others 
two  hours  are  but  a  moment. 

The  priests  arrived,  after  them  the  sol- 
diers, then  the  executioners. 

The  situation  was  appalling.  Pontcalec, 
alone,  did  not  belie  himself.  Not  that  the 
others  wanted  courage,  but  they  Avanted 
hope ;  still  Pontcalec  reassured  them  by 
the  calmness  with  which  lie  addressed, 
not  only  the  priests,  but  the  executioners 
themselves, 

The^^  made  the  preparations  for  that 
terrible  process  called  the  toilet  of  the 
condemned.  The  four  sufferers  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  scaffold  dressed  in  black 
cloaks,  in  order  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  from  whom  tliey  always  feared 
some  tumult,  they  might  be  confounded 
with  the  priests  who  exhorted  them. 

Then  the  question  of  tying  their  liands 
was  discussed — an  important  question. 


Pontcalec  answered  with  his  smile  of 
subhme  confidence. 

"  Oh,  leave  us  at  least  our  hands  free; 
we  will  go  without  disturbance." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,"  re- 
plied the  executioner  who  was  attending 
to  Pontcalec;  "unless  by  special  order, 
the  rules  are  the  same  for  all  suffer- 
ers." 

"And  who  gives  these  orders?"  said 
Pontcalec,  laughing,  "the  king?" 

"No,  marquis,"  answered  the  execu- 
tioner, astonished  by  .such  unexampled 
pre.sence  of  mind,  "'  not  the  king,  but 
our  chief." 

"  And  where  is  your  chief  ?  " 

"  That  is  he,  talking  Avith  the  jailer 
Christopher." 

"  Call  him  then,"  said  Pontcalec. 

"  Ho,  Monsieur  Waters  I  "  cried  the 
executioner,  "please  to  come  this  waj" : 
there  is  one  of  these  gentlemen  asking  for 
you." 

A  thunderbolt  falling  in  the  midst  of 
them  would  not  have  produced  a  more 
terrible  effect  upon  the  four  gentlemen 
than  did  this  name. 

"What  did  you  say?"  cried  Pontca- 
lec, shaking  with  affright;  "what  did 
\o\x  say  ?  What  name  did  you  pro- 
nounce ?  " 

"Waters,  our  chief." 

Pontcalec,  pale  and  overcome,  sank 
upon  a  chair,  casting  an  unutterable 
glance  upon  his  affrighted  companions. 
No  one  around  them  understood  this 
sudden  despair,  which  so  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded to  so  high  a  confidence. 

"Well?"  asked  Montlouis,  address- 
ing Pontcalec  in  a  tone  of  tender  re- 
proach. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  you  were  right," 
said  Pontcalec  ;  "  but  I  also  was  right  to 
believe  in  this  prediction,  for  it  will  be 
accomplished,  as  the  others  were.  Only 
this  time  I  3'ield,  and  confess  that  we  are 
lost." 

And  by  a  spontaneous  movement  the 
four  gentlemen  threw  themselves  into 
each  other's  arms  with  fervent  prayers  to 
Heaven. 

"'  What  do  you  order  ?  "  asked  the  exe- 
cutioner. 
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"  It  is  useless  to  tie  their  hands  if  the}' 
-will  .G'ive  their  words  of  honor ;  they  are 
soldiers  and  gentlemen." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  TRAGEDY   OF   NANTES. 

Meanwhile  Gaston  posted  along-  the 
road  to  Nantes,  leaving  behind,  him  all 
postilions,  whose  place,  then  as  now,  was 
to  hold  the  horses  instead  of  urging* 
them  on. 

He  had  already  passed  Sevres  and  Ver- 
sailles, and  on  arriving  at  Rambouillet 
just  at  daybreak,  he  saw  the  innkeeper 
and  some  postilions  gathered  round  a 
horse  which  had  just  been  bled.  The 
horse  was  l3'ing  stretched  on  its  side,  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  breathing  with 
difficull\\ 

Gaston  at  first  paid  no  attention  to  all 
this  ;  but  as  he  was  mounting  himself,  he 
heard  one  of  the  by-standers  say  : 

"  If  he  goes  on  at  that  pace  he  will 
kill  more  than  one  between  this  and 
Nantes." 

Gaston  was  on  the  point  of  starting, 
but  struck  b}'  a  sudden  and  terrible  idea, 
lie  stopped  and  signed  to  the  innkeeper  to 
come  to  him. 

The  innkeeper  approached. 

'•'Who  has  passed  by  here?"  asked 
Gaston,  ''going  at  such  a  pace  as  to 
have  put  that  poor  animal  in  such  a 
state?" 

"  A  courier  of  the  minister's,"  answered 
the  innkeeper. 

"A  courier  of  the  ^minister's  !  "  ex- 
claimed Gaston,  "and  coming  from 
Paris  ?  " 

"  From  Paris." 

'•  How  long  has  he  passed,  more  or 
less?  " 

"About  two  hours." 

Gaston  uttered  a  low  cry  which  was 
like  a  groan.  He  knew  Dubois — -Dubois, 
who  had  tricked  him  under  the  disguise 
of  La  Jonquiere.  The  good  will  of  the 
minister  recurred  to  his  mind  and  fright- 


ened him.  Why  this  courier  dispatched 
post  haste  just  two  hours  before  him- 
self? 

"Oh!  I  was  too  happy,"  thought  the 
3^oung  man,  "  and  Helene  was  right  when 
slie  told  me  she  had  a  pi-esentiment  of 
some  great  misfortune.  Oh,  I  will  over- 
take this  courier,  and  learn  the  message 
that  he  bears,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

And  he  shot  off  like  an  arrow. 

But  with  all  these  doubts  and  interro- 
gations he  had  lost  ten  minutes  more,  so 
that  on  arriving  at  the  first  post  station 
he  was  still  two  hours  behind.  This  time 
the  courier's  horse  had  held  out,  and  it 
was  Gaston's  whicli  was  read}'  to  drop. 
The  inn-keeper  tried  to  make  some  re- 
marks, but  Gaston  dropped  two  or  three 
louis  and  set  off  again  at  a  gallop. 

At  the  next  posting-house  he  had  gained 
a  few  minutes,  and  that  was  all.  The 
courier  who  was  before  him  had  not  slack- 
ened his  pace.  Gaston  increased  his  own  ; 
but  this  frightful  rapidity  redoubled  the 
3'oung  man's  fever  and  mistrust. 

"Oh  !  "  said  he,  "I  will  arrive  at  the 
same  time  that  he  does,  if  I  am  unable 
to  precede  him."  And  he  doubled  his 
speed,  and  spurred  on  his  horse,  which, 
at  ever}'-  station,  stopped  dripping  with 
blood  and  sweat,  or  tumbled  down  ex- 
hausted. At  ever}'-  station  he  learned 
that  the  courier  had  passed  almost  as 
swiftly  as  himself,  but  he  alwaj's  gained 
some  few  minutes,  and  that  sustained  his 
strength. 

Those  whom  he  passed  upon  the  way, 
leaving  them  far  behind,  pitied,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  the  beautiful  young  man, 
pale  faced  and  haggard,  who  flew  on 
thus,  and  took  neither  rest,  nor  food, 
dripping  with  sweat,  despite  the  bitter 
cold,  and  whose  parched  lips  could  only 
frame  the  words  :  "  A  horse  !  a  horse  ! 
quick,  there,  a  horse  !  " 

And,  in  fact,  exhausted,  with  no 
strength  but  that  supplied  him  b}''  his 
heart,  and  maddened  more  and  more  by 
the  rapidit}'  of  his  course  and  the  feeling 
of  danger,  Gaston  felt  his  head  turn,  his 
temples  throb,  and  the  perspiration  of  his 
limbs  was  tinged  with  blood. 

Choked   by  the  thirst  and  dryness  of 
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his  throat,  at  Ancenis  lie  drank  a  g-lass 
of  water  :  it  was  the  first  moment  he  had 
lost  during  sixteen  hours,  and  yet  the  ac- 
cursed courier  was  till  an  liour  and  a  half 
ill  advance.  In  eig-hty  leagues  Gaston 
had  only  gained  some  forty  or  fifty  min- 
utes. 

The  nig-ht  was  drawing-  in  rapidly,  and 
Gaston,  ever  expecting-  to  see  some  ob- 
ject appear  on  the  horizon,  tried  to  pierce 
the  obscurity  with  his  bloodshot  glances  : 
on  he  went,  as  in  a  dream,  thinking:  he 
heard  the  i-inging  of  bells,  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  roll  of  drums.  His  brain 
was  full  of  mournful  strains  and  inaus- 
picious sounds ;  he  lived  no  longer  as 
a  man,  but  his  fever  kept  him  up.  he 
flew  as  it   were  in  X.\\^  air. 

On,  and  still  on.  About  eight  o'clock 
at  night  he  pei'ceived  ^N'antes  at  leng-th 
upon  the  horizon,  like  a  dark  mass  from 
out  the  midst  of  which  some  scattered 
lig-hts  were  shining  starlike  in  the 
gloom. 

He  tried  to  breathe,  and  thinking  his 
cravat  was  choking  him,  he  tore  it  off 
and  threw  it  on  the  road. 

Thus,  mounted  on  his  black  horse, 
wrapped  in  his  black  cloak,  and  long 
ago  bareheaded  (his  hat  had  fallen  off), 
Gaston  was  like  some  fiendish  cavalier 
bound  to  the  witches'   Sabbath. 

On  reaching  the  gates  of  Nantes  his 
horse  stumbled,  but  Gaston  did  not  lose 
his  stirrups,  pulled  him  up  sharply,  and 
driving  the  spurs  into  his  sides,  he  made 
him  recov('r  himself. 

The  night  was  dark,  no  one  appeared 
upon  the  ramparts,  the  very  sentinels 
were  hidden  in  the  gloom,  it  seemed  like 
a  deserted  city. 

But  as  he  passed  the  gate  a  sentinel 
said  something  which  Gaston  did  not  even 
hear. 

He  held  on  his  way. 

At  the  Rue  du  Chateau  his  horse 
stumbled  and  fell,  this  time  to  rise  no 
more. 

What  mattered  it  to  Gaston  now  ? — he 
had  arrived.  On  he  went  on  foot — his 
limbs  were  strained  and  deadened,  yet  he 
felt  no  fatigue,  he  held  the  paper  crumpled 
in  his  hand. 

S — Vol.  6 


One  thing,  however,  astonished  him, 
and  that  was  meeting  no  one  in  so  popu- 
lous a  quarter. 

As  he  advanced,  however,  he  heard  a 
sullen  murmur  coming  from  the  Place  de 
Bouffay,  as  he  passed  before  a  long  street 
which  led  into  that  Place. 

There  was  a  sea  of  heads,  lit  up  by  flar- 
ing lights ;  but  Gaston  passed  on — his 
business  was  at  the  castle — and  the  sight 
disappeared. 

At  last  he  saw  the  castle — he  saAv  the 
door  gaping  wide  before  him.  The  senti- 
nel on  guard  upon  the  drawbridge  tried 
to  stop  him ;  but  Gaston,  his  order  in 
his  hand,  pushed  him  roughly-  aside  and 
entered  the  inner  door. 

Men  were  talking,  and  one  of  them 
wiping  his  tears  off  as  he  talked. 

Gaston  understood  it  all. 

''A  reprieve  !  "  he  cried,  *'a  re — " 

The  word  died  upon  his  lips  ;  but  the 
men  had  done  bettei-  than  hear,  they  had 
seen' his  despairing  gestiire. 

"  Go,  go  I  ••  they  cried,  showing  him 
the  way,  '"go  I  and,  perhaps  you  may 3'et 
arrive  in  time." 

And  they  themselves  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  Gaston  pursued  his  way  ;  he 
traversed  a  corridor,  then  some  empty 
rooms,  then  the  great  chamber,  and  then 
another  corridor. 

Far  ofl*,  through  the  bars,  by  the  torch- 
light, he  perceived  the  great  crowd  of 
which  he  had  caught  a   glimpse   before. 

He  had  passed  right  through  the  cas- 
tle, and  issued  on  a  terrace  :  thence  he 
perceived  the  esplanade,  a  scaffold,  men, 
and  all  around  the  crowd. 

Gaston  tried  to  cry,  but  no  one  heai'd 
him,  he  Avaved  his  handkerchief,  but  no 
one  saw  him  :  another  man  mounts  on 
the  scaffold,  and  Gaston  uttered  a  cry 
and  threw  himself  down  below. 

He  had  leaped  from  the  top  of  the  ram- 
part to  the  bottom.  A  sentinel  ti-ied  to 
stop  him,  but  he  threw  him  down,  and 
descended  a  sort  of  staircase  which  led 
down  to  the  square,  and  at  the  bottom 
was  a  sort  of  barricade  of  wagons.  Gas- 
ton bent  down  and  glided  between  the 
wheels. 

Bevond    the     barricade    were    all    St. 
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Simon's  grenadiers  —  a  living-  heclge  ; 
Gaston,  with  a  desperate  effort,  broke 
through  the  line,  and  found  himself  in- 
side the  ring-. 

The  soldiers,  seeing  a  man,  pale  and 
breathless,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
allowed  him  to  pass. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  stopped,  as  if  struck 
by  lightning.  Talhouet  I — he  saw  him  ! — 
Talhouet  kneeling  on  the  scaffold  ! 

"  Stop  !  stop  !"  cried  Gaston,  with  all 
the  energ\'  of  despair. 

But  even  as  he  spoke  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  flashed  like  lightning — a  dull 
and  heavy  blow  followed — and  a  terrible 
shudder  ran  through  all  the  crowd. 

The  3-oung  man's  shriek  was  lost  in  the 
general  cry  arising  from  twenty  thousand 
palpitating  breasts  at  once. 

He  had  arrived  a  moment  too  late — 
Talhouet  was  dead :  and,  as  he  lifted  his 
eyes,  he  saw  in  the  hand  of  the  headsman 
the  bleeding  head  of  his  friend — and  then, 
in  the  nobility  of  his  heart,  he  felt  that, 
one  being  dead,  they  all  should  die.  That 
not  one  of  them  would  accept  a  pardon 
which  arrived  a  head  too  late.  He  looked 
around  him  ;  Du  Couedic  mounted  in  his 
turn,  clothed  with  his  black  mantle,  bare- 
headed and  bare-necked. 

Gaston  remembered  that  he  also  had  a 
black  mantle,  and  that  his  head  and 
neck  were  bare,  and  he  laughed  convul- 
sively. 

He  saw  what  remained  for  him  to  do,  as 
one  sees  some  wild  landscape  by  the 
lightning's  livid  gleam — 'tis  awful,  but 
grand. 

Du  Couedic  bends  down ;  but,  as  he 
bends,  he  cries — '"'  See  how  they  recom- 
pense the  services  of  faithful  soldiers  ! — 
see  how  you  keep  your  promises,  oh  3'e 
cowards  of  Bretagne  !  " 

Two  assistants  force  him  on  his  knees  ; 
the  sword  of  the  executioner  wiiirls  i-ound 
and  gleams  again,  and  Du  Couedic  lies 
beside  Talhouet. 

The  executioner  takes  up  the  head  ; 
shows  it  to  the  people ;  and  then  places 
it  at  one  corner  of  the  scaffold,  opposite 
that  of  Talhouet. 

"  Who  next  ?  "  asks  Waters. 

"•It  matters  little,"    answers  a  voice. 


"  provided  that  Monsieur  de  Pontcalec  be 
the  last,  according  to  his  sentence." 

*"'I,  then,"  said  Montlouis,  "  I."  And 
he  springs  upon  the  scaffold.  But  there 
he  stops,  his  liair  bristling ;  at  a  window 
before  him  he  has  seen  his  wife  and  his 
children. 

'•'Montlouis  !  MontlouisI  "  cries  his  wife, 
with  the  despairing  accent  of  a  breaking 
heart,  •'•  Montlouis  I  look  at  us  !  " 

At  the  same  moment  all  ej'es  were 
turned  toward  that  window.  Soldiers, 
citizens,  priests,  and  executioners  look 
the  same  way.  Gaston  profits  by  the 
deatlilike  silence  which  reigns  around  him 
— springs  to  the  scaffold,  and  grasps  the 
staircase — and  mounts  the  first  steps. 

"Mv  wife  !  mv  children  I  "  cries  Mont- 
louis,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair;  "  oh  ! 
go,  have  pity  upon  me  !  " 

"Montlouis!"  cries  his  wife,  holding 
up  afar  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  '•  Mont- 
louis, bless  your  children,  and  one  da}', 
perhaps,  one  of  them  will  avenge  you." 

'•  Adieu  I  ray  children,  mj'  blessing  on 
you  !  "  cries  Montlouis,  stretching  his 
hands  toward  the  window. 

These  mournful  adieux  pierce  the  night, 
and  reverberate  like  a  terrible  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators. 

''Enough,"  says  Waters,  "enough." 
Then  turning  to  his  assistants  : 

'•Be  quick  !  "  sa^'S  he,  "or  the  people 
will  not  allow  us  to  finish." 

"Be  easy,"  says  Montlouis;  "if  the 
people  should  rescue  me,  I  would  not 
survive  them." 

And  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
heads  of  his  companions. 

"  Ah,  I  had  estimated  them  rightly, 
then,"  cried  Gaston,  who  heard  these 
words,  "  Montlouis,  mart3^r,  pray  for 
me." 

Montlouis  turned  round,  he  seemed  to 
have  heard  a  well-known  voice  ;  but  at 
the  very  moment  tlie  executioner  seized 
him,  and  almost  instantly  a  loud  cry  told 
Gaston  that  Montlouis  was  like  the  others, 
and  that  his  turn  was  come. 

He  leaped  up;  in  a  moment  he  was  on  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  and  he  in  his  turn  looked 
down  from  the  abominable  platform  upon 
all  that  crowd.     At  three  corners  of  the 
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scaffold   wore  the  heads  of  Talhouet,  Du 
Couedic,  and  Montlouis. 

But  there  arose  then  a  strange  emotion 
in  the  people.  The  execution  of  Montlouis, 
attended  by  the  circumstances  we  have 
narrated,  had  upset  the  crowd.  All  the 
square,  heaving'  and  uttering  murmurs 
and  imprecations,  seemed  to  Gaston  some 
vast  sea  with  life  in  ever3^  wave.  At  this 
moment  the  idea  flashed  across  him  that 
he  might  be  recognized,  and  that  his  name 
uttered  by  a  single  mouth  might  prevent 
his  carrying  out  his  intention.  He  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  laid  his  head  himself  upon 
the  block. 

"^  Adieu  !  "  he  murmured,  '"'adieu,  my 
friends,  my  tender,  dear  Helene ;  th3' 
nuptial  kiss  has  cost  me  my  life,  indeed, 
but  not  mine  honor.  Alas  !  those  fifteen 
minutes  wasted  in  thine  arms  will  have 
struck  down  five  heads.  Adieu  I  Helene, 
adieu  !  " 

The  sword  of  the  executioner  gleamed. 

'•' — And  you,  my  friends,  pardon  me," 
added  the  young  man. 

The  steel  fell  ;  the  head  rolled  one  way, 
and  the  bod^^  fell  the  other. 

Then  Waters  raised  the  head  and  showed 
it  to  the  people. 

But  then  a  mighty  murmur  rose  from 
the  crowd  ;  no  one  had  recognized  Pont- 
calec. 

The  executioner  mistook  the  meaning  of 
this  murmur  ;  he  placed  Gaston's  head  at 
the  empty  corner,  and  with  his  foot  push- 
ing the  body  into  the  tumbril  where  those 
of  his  three  companions  awaited  it,  he 
leaned  upon  his  sword,  and  cried  aloud  : 

'^  Justice  is  done." 

"  And  I,  then,"  cried  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  am  I  to  be  forgotten  ?  " 

And  Pontcalec,  in  his  turn,  leaped  upon 
the  scaffold. 

"You!"  cried  Waters,  recoiling  as  if 
he  had  seen  a  ghost.  *''YouI  who  are 
you?" 

'"I,"  said  Pontcalec;  "come,  I  am 
read}'." 

"  But,"  said  the  executioner  trembling, 
and  looking  one  after  the  other  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  scaffold — "''but  there 
are  four  heads  already." 

"  I  am  the  Baron  de  Pontcalec.  do  vou 


hear ;  I  am  to  die  the  last — and  here  I 
am." 

"  Count,"  said  Watei's,  as  pale  as  the 
baron,  pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  four 
corners. 

••' Four  heads  I  "  exclaimed  Pontcalec; 
"impossible."  At  this  moment  he  rec- 
ognized in  one  of  the  heads  the  pale  and 
noble  face  of  Gaston,  which  seemed  to 
smile  upon  him  even  in  death. 

And  he  in  his  turn  started  back  in 
terror. 

"  Oh,  kill  me  then  quickly  !  "  he  cried, 
groaning  with  unpatience ;  "  would  ^'ou 
make  me  die  a  thousand  times?" 

During  this  interval,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners had  mounted  the  laddei',  called 
b}^  the  chief  executioner.  He  cast  a  glance 
upon  Pontcalec. 

"It  is  indeed  the  Baron  de  Pontcalec," 
said  the  commissioner;  "  jjerform  your 
office." 

"But,'-  cried  the  executioner,  "there 
are  four  heads  there  alreadj-." 

"  Well,  then,  his  will  make  fi\'e  :  better 
too  many  than  too  few." 

And  the  commissioner  descended  the 
steps,  signing   to   the   drums   to   beat. 

Waters  reeled  upon  the  boards  of  his 
scaffold.  The  tumult  increased.  The 
horror  was  more  than  the  crowd  could 
beai".  A  long  murmur  ran  along  the 
square;  the  lights  were  put  out;  the 
soldiers,  driven  back,  cried  "To  arms!" 
there  was  a  moment  of  noise  and  confu- 
sion, and  several  voices  exclaimed  : 

"Death  to  the  commissioners  !  death  to 
the  executioners  !  "  Then  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  loaded  with  grape,  were  pointed  to- 
waixl  the  people. 

"What  shall  I  do  ?  "  asked  Waters. 

"Strike,"  answered  the  same  voice  which 
had  always  spoken. 

Pontcalec  threw  himself  on  his  knees; 
the  assistants  placed  his  head  upon  the 
block.  Then  the  priests  fled  in  horror, 
the  soldiers  trembled  in  the  gloom,  and 
Waters,  as  he  struck,  turned  away  his 
head  lest  he  should  see  his  victim.  Ten 
minutes  afterward  the  square  w^as  empty 
— the  windows  closed  and  dark.  The  ar- 
tillery and  the  fusiliers,  encamped  around 
the  demolished  scafifold,  looked  in  silence 
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on  the  spots  of  blood  tliat  incarnadined 
tlie  pavement. 

The  priests  to  whom  the  bodies  were 
delivered  recog-nized  that  there  were  in- 
deed, as  Waters  had  said,  five  bodies 
instead  of  four.  One  of  the  corpses  still 
held  a  crumpled  paper  in  his  hand. 

This  paper  was  the  pardon  of  the  other 
four.  Then,  only  was  all  explained — and 
the  devotion  of  Gaston,  which  he  had 
confided  to  no  one,  was  divined. 

The  priests  wished  to  perform  a  mass, 
but  the  president,  Chateauneuf,  fearing- 
some  disturbance  at  Nantes,  ordered  it 
to  be  performed  without  pomp  or  cere- 
mony. 

The  bodies  were  buried  on  the  Wednes- 
day before  Easter.  The  people  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  chapel'  wiiere  the 
mutilaied  bodies  reposed,  the  greater 
part  of  which,,  report  says,  the  quick  lime 
refused  to  destroy. 

And  this  finished  the  traged  v  of  Nantes. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

THE   END. 

A  FORTNIGHT  after  the  events  we  have 
just  related,  a  queer  carriag-e,  the  same 
which  we  saw  arrive  at  Paris  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  history,  went  out  at 
the  same  barrier  by  which  it  had  entered, 
and  proceeded  along  the  road  from  Paris 
to  Nantes.  A  young  woman,  pale  and 
almost  dying",  was  seated  in  it  by  the  side 
of  an  Augustine  nun,  wiio  uttered  a  sig"h 
and  wiped  awa}'^  a  tear  every  time  she 
looked  at  her  companion. 

A  man  on  horseback  was  watching  for 
the  carriage  a  little  bej^ond  Rambouillet. 
He  was  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  which 
left  nothing  visible  but  his  ej^es. 

Near  him  Avas  another  man  also  en- 
veloped in  a  cloak. 

When  the  carriage  passed,  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  two  silent  tears  fell 
from  his  eyes. 

•'•'Adieu!"  he  murmured,  "adieu  all 
my  joy,  adieu  my  happiness ;  adieu  Hel- 
ene,  my  child,  adieu  !  '' 

•'' Monseigneur,"   said   the  man   beside 


him,  '•  you  must  pay  for  being  a  great 
prince  ;  and  he  who  would  govern  others 
»must  first  conquer  himself.  Be  strong 
to  the  end,  monseigneur,  and  posterity 
will  say  that  you  were  great." 

''Oh,  I  shall  never  forgive  3'ou,"  said 
the  regent,  with  a  sigh  so  deep  it  sounded 
like  a  groan  ;  ''  for  you  have  killed  mj^ 
happiness." 

'•'Ah  !  3'es — work  for  kings,"  said  the 
companion  of  this  sorrowful  man,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "  '  Noli  fidere  prin- 
cipibus  terr^  nee  filiis  eorum.'  " 

The  two  men  remained  there  till  the 
carriage  had  disappeared,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Paris. 

Eight  days  afterward  the  carriage  en- 
tered the  porch  of  the  Augustines  at 
Clisson.  On  its  arrival,  all  the  convent 
pressed  round  the  sulTering  traveler — poor 
floweret !  broken  by  the  rough  winds  of 
the  world.   . 

"  Come,  my  child  ;  come  and  live  with 
us  again,"  said  the  superior. 

"Not  live,  my  mother,"  said  the  young- 
girl,  "but  die." 

"Think  only  of  the  Lord,  my  child," 
said  the  good  abbess. 

"Yes,  my  mother!  Our  Lord,  who 
died  for  the  sins  of  men." 

Helene  returned  to  her  little  cell,  from 
which  she  had  been  absent  scarcely  a 
month.  Everything  was  still  in  its  place, 
and  exactly  as  she  had  left  it.  She  went 
to  the  window — the  lake  was  sleeping 
tranquil  and  sad,  but  the  ice  which  had 
covered  it  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
rain,  and  with  it  the  snow,  where,  before 
departing,  the  young  girl  had  seen  the 
impression  of  Gaston's  footsteps. 

Spring  came,  and  everything  but  Hel- 
ene began  to  live  once  more.  The  trees 
around  the  little  lake  grew  green,  the 
large  leaves  of  the  water-lilies  floated 
once  more  upon  the  surface,  the  reeds 
raised  up  their  heads,  and  all  the  families 
of  warbling  birds  came  back  to  people 
them  again. 

Even  the  barred  gate  opened  to  let  the 
sturdy  gardener  in. 

Helene  survived  the  summer,  but  in 
September  she  faded  with  the  waning  of 
tlie  year,  and  died. 
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The  vc'i-y  iiioniin^'  of  lior  deatli.  the  su- 
perior i-eceivod  a  letlor  from  PaiMs  by  a 
courier.  She  carried  it  to  the  dying- g-irl. 
It  contained  only  these  words  : 

'•My  mother — obtain  from  yourdan^£;-li- 
ter  her  pardon  for  tiie  i-egent.'* 

Helene,  implonMl  by  the  superior,  g-iew 
paler  than  ever  at  that  name,  but  she 
answered  : 

'•  Yes,  my  motlier.  I  for.iifive  him.  Hut 
it  is  because  I  ^o  to  rejoin  him  wliom  lie 
Jdlled."' 


At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she 
breathed  her  last. 

She  asked  to  be  buried  at  the  spot  whei'e 
Gaston  used  to  untie  the  boat  with  which 
he  came  to  visit  hei- ;  and  hei*  last  wishes 
were  com{)lied  with. 

And  there  she  sleeps  beneath  tiie  sod. 
pure  as  the  tlowers  that  blossom  over  her 
irrave :  and.  like  them,  broken  by  the 
cruel  gusts  that  sweep  the  delicate  blos- 
soms so  mercilessly  down,  and  wither 
them  with  a  breatli. 


END   OF    "THE   REGENTS   DAUGHTER. 
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